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Patna Division ^. — A Division of Bihar in Bengal, lying 
between 24® 17' and 27® 31' N. and 83® 19' and 86® 44' E, 
It is bounded on the east by the Bhagalpur Division, and on 
the west by the United Provinces, and extends from Nepal on 
the north to the Chota Nagpur plateau on the south. The 
head-quarters of the Commissioner, who is assisted by an 
Additional Commissioner, are at Bankipore. The Division 
includes seven Districts, with area, population, and revenue 
as shown below : — 


District. 

Area In square 
miles. 

Population, 

190X. 

I..and revenue 
and cresses, 

!n tSon^nds 
of ropees. 

Patna ... 

Sioys 

1,634,985 

*9.58 

Gaya • • . 

4 i 7 ia 

3.059.953 

*9.54 

Shahabad . . 

4 i 373 

i,q62,oo6 

31,03 

Saran ... 

3,674* 

3.409,509 

16,23 

Champaran . 

3 > 53 i 

1.790,463 

6,89 

Muzafiarpur . 

3.03.S* 

3.7.54.790 

13.64 

Darbhanga . 

3 i 348 * 

3 , 9 T 3 , 6 tX 

* 3,93 

Total 

33.748 

15.5*4.987 

1,10,42 


* These llrares, which difTer from those in the Censtts Report of 1901, are 
taken from the recent Settlement Reports. 


The population increased from X3,ti8,9i7 in 1872 to 
r5, 061, 493 in 1881 and i5,8ix,6o4 in 1S91, but in 1901 it 
had fallen to 15,514,987. This decrease was shared by all 
the Districts except MuzaflTarpur and Darbhanga. In Cham- 
paran the decline is attributable to the unbealthiness of the 
District, which suffered greatly from malarial affections and 
severe epidemics of cholera. Elsewhere the decrease is mainly 

* In TQoS the Patna Division was divided into two Divisions, north and 
sonth of the Ganges, called the Tirhut and Patna Divisions. 
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‘PATNA DIVISION 


attributable to the direct and indirect losses caused by the 
plague epidemic; a very heavy mortality, the flight of the 
immigrant population, and, in some parts where the epidemic 
was raging at the time of the Census, the failure of the census 
staff to effect an exhaustive enumeration. Prior to 1901 the 
epidemic had been most virulent in Patna, whose population 
declined by 8-4 per cent, during the decade. 

The average density is 653 persons per square mile, a high 
proportion compared with Bengal as a whole. The population 
exceeds that of any other Division, and is, in fact, about the 
same as that of the whole of the Bombay Presidency exclud- 
ing Sind, while it is nearly three times as numerous as that 
of Assam. In igoi Hindus constituted 88>4 per cent of the 
total and Musalmatm 11-5 per cent ; there were 7,350 Chris- 
tians (of whom 3,146 were natives) and 999 Jains. 

The Division is intersected from west to east by the Ganges. 
North of the river it is a flat alluvial formation, rising very 
gradually towards the foot of the Himalayas, and possessing 
many tracts of great natural fertility. On the other side of 
the river it contains a strip of alluvium along the bank of the 
Ganges ; but farther south the soil changes, and the surface 
becomes more undulating and gradually rises till the Chot 3 
NSgpur plateau is reached. The north of the Division enjoys 
in ordinary years a comparatively copious rainfall, increasing 
towards the north, but is peculiarly liable to failure of crops 
in seasons of deficient rain. In the south a large area is pro- 
tected by the Son Canals system, and elsewhere the undulating 
surface enables the people to construct small reservoirs from 
which to rvater their fields. The four North Ganges Districts 
have recently been surveyed, and a record-of-rights has been 
prepared. This tract is the main seat of the indigo industry 
in Bengal, and its out-turn in 1903-4 amounted to 907 tons, 
compared with 476 tons from the rest of the Province. The 
competition of synthetic indigo and the consequent fall in 
prices have struck a severe blow at the prosperity of the 
industry, and for some years it has been steadily on the 
decline. Experiments are being made with a view to increase 
the out-turn and to improve the quality of the dye, while 
attempts are being made at Ottur in Muzafiaipur District 
and elsewhere to revive the old sugar industry. 

The Division contains 35 towns and 34,169 villages. The 
largest towns are Patna (population, 134,785), Gaya (71,288), 
Darbhanga (66,244), Arrah (46,170), Chapra (45,9qi), 
Muzaffarpur (45,617), Bihar (451063), Dinapore {33,699 
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including the cantonment), Bettiah (24,696), Sasaeaji 
(23,644), and HajIpur (21,398). Owing to the prevalence of 
plague at the time of the Census (March, 1901), these figures 
do not in several cases represent the normal populations of 
the to\vns; a subsequent enumeration held in July showed the 
population of Patna city to be 153,739. Patna is, after Cal- 
cutta and its suburb Howrah, the largest town in Bengal, and 
is a very important commercial centre ; a large amount of traffic 
also passes through Revelganj, Hajipur, and Mokameh, while 
the workshops of the Bengal and North-Western Railway are 
at Samastipur. 

The Division contains the oldest towns in the Province; 
and Patna, Gaya, and Bihar have a very ancient history. 

Patna was the Pataliputra of Greek times and, like Gaya, con- 
tains many interesting antiquities. This neighbourhood was 
at one time a stronghold of Buddhism ; and many Buddhist 
remains occur in Patna, Gaya, Champaran, and Muzaffarpur 
Districts, among the most important sites being Patna city and 
Buddh Gaya. Four pillars mark the route taken by Asoka 
through Muzaffarpur and Champaran on his way to what is 
now the Nepal tarai. Of these, the pillar near Lauriya 
Nandangarh is still almost perfect; another stands near 
Basarh, which is probably the site of the capital of the old 
kingdom of Vaisali. Interesting remains of the Muhammadan 
period are found in the town of Bihar, in the city of Patna, 
and at Sasaram, Rohtasgarh, Shergarh, and Maner. 
Btoar was the scene of the defeat in 1764 of Mir Kasim in 
the battle which resulted in the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa being conferred on the East India Company. 
Several places in the Division are associated with incidents in 
the Mutiny of 1857. After the outbreak of three regiments at 
Dinapore, Shahabad, from which the native army was largely 
recruited, was for some time overrun with the rebels, and the 
story of the defence of Arrah is well-know’n. Gaya was tra- 
versed by several bands of mutineers, and on three occasion.s 
the jail was broken open and the prisoners released. At 
Sagauli in Champaran District Major Holmes was massacred 
by his troopers. 

Patna. District. — District of the Patna Division, Bengal, Boim- 
lying between 24“ 57' and 25'’ 44' N. and 84® 42' and 86® 

4' E., with an area of 2,075 square miles. It is bounded on .nnd hill 
the north by the river Ganges, which divides it from Saran, 
Muzaffarpur, and Darbhanga ; on the south by Gaya ; on the 
east by Monghyr; and on the west by Shahabad. 
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Geology. 

liotany. 


Fauna. 


With the exception of the RSjglr hills in the south, the 
whole District is quite fiat. The land along the bank of the 
Ganges is slightly higher than that farther inland, and the line 
of drainage consequently runs from south-west to north-east. 
The Rajgtr hills, which enter the District from Gaya, consist of 
two parallel ranges ; they seldom exceed i,ooo feet in height, 
and are for the most part rocky and covered with low jungle. 
The principal river is the Ganges, which flows for 93 miles 
along the northern boundary. The Son forms the western 
boundary of the District for 41 miles, entering it near hlahS- 
balipur and flowing in a northerly direction to its junction with 
the Ganges. A little above the junction it is bridged by the 
East Indian Railway at Koelwar, from which point the river 
divides into two streams with a fertile island in the middle. 
The Pflnptin river, which rises in the south of Gaya District, 
flows through Patna in a north-^sterly direction. At Naubat- 
pur it approaches the Patna Canal, and from that point it turns 
to the east, and falls into the Ganges at Fatwa. Some 9 miles 
above this point it is joined by the Morhar. The Panchana 
and the Phalgu, though comparatively small streams, are of 
the greatest value for irrigation purposes ; the whole of their 
water is diverted into artificial channels and reseivoiis, and 
their main channels are mere dried-up beds for the greater 
part of the year. The Sakri is another river which fails to 
reach the Ganges owing to the demands made upon it fot 
irrigation purposes, nearly all its water being carried away by 
two large irrigation channels constructed on its left bank, 12 
miles below Bih 9 r town. 

The whole District is of alluvial origin except the RajgTr 
hills, which consist of submetamorphic or transition rocks. 

The District contains no forests. The level country near 
the Ganges has in the rice-fields the usual weeds of such 
localities. Near villages there are often considerable groves 
of mango-trees and palmyras {Borassus flabettifer), some date- 
palms {Photnix sybiestris), and numerous examples of the 
tamarind and other semi-spontaneous and more or less useful 
species. Farther from the river the country is more diversified ; 
and sometimes a dry scrub jungle is to be met with, containing 
various shrubs of the order of Euphorbiaceae, the palas {Buiea 
frondosa) and other leguminous trees, and various kinds of 
Pints, Sehhichera, WmdJandia, and Gmelina. The grasses that 
clothe the drier parts are generally of a coarse character. 

Antelope are found near the Son river, and wild hog in the 
didras or islands of the Ganges; bears and leopards occa- 
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sionally visit the Rajgir hills, and wolves also are sometimes 
seen. 

Owing to its distance from the sea, Patna has greater ex- climate, 
tremes of climate than the south and east of Bengal. The 
mean temperature varies from 60“ in January to 88° in May. rainfall. 
The highest average maximum is 101° in April. Owing to the 
dry westerly winds with increasing temperature in March and 
April, the humidity at that season is very low and averages 
50 per cent. With the approach of the monsoon the air 
gradually becomes more charged with moisture, and the 
humidity remains steady at about 86 per cent, throughout 
July and August, falling to 71 per cent, in November. The 
annual rainfall averages 45 inches, of which 7 inches fall in 
June, 12-2 in July, ii«3 in August, and 6-9 in September. 

Floods are common, but they ordinarily do little damage and 
are seldom attended with loss of life. Heavy floods occurred 
in 1843, 1861, 1870, and 1879; of late years the principal 
floods were those of 1897 and 1901, when the Son and the 
Ganges were in flood at the same time. 

The District possesses great interest for both the historian History, 
and the archaeologist. It was comprised, with the country 
now included in the Districts of Gaya and ShahSbad, within 
the ancient kingdom of Magadha, whose capital was at RajcIr ; 
and its general history is outlined in the articles on Magadha 
and Bihar, in which Magadha was eventually merged. Its 
early history is intimately intenvoven with that of Patna City, 
which has been identified with PStaliputra (the Palibothra of 
Megasthenes). It contains the town of Bihar, the early 
Muhammadan capital, from which the sub-province takes its 
name; and it was a famous seat of Buddhism, and many 
places in it were visited and described by the Chinese pilgrims. 

Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. 

In recent times two events of special interest to Englishmen 
stand prominently out and demand separate notice. The one 
is known as the Massacre of Patna (1763), and the other is 
connected with the Mutiny of 1857. The former occurrence, 
which may be said to have sealed the fate of Muhammadan 
rule in Bengal, was the result of a quarrel between Mir Kasim, 
at that time Nawab, and the English authorities. The Nawfib, 
after much negotiation, had agreed to a convention which wn.s 
also accepted by Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, that a transit 
duty of only 9 per cent, should be paid by Englishinen, which 
was far below the rate exacted from other tradcre. 'I his con- 
vention, however, was repudiated by the Council at Calcini.i ; 
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and IkiTr KSsim, in retaliation, resolved to abandon all duties 
whatever on the transit of goods, and to throw open the trade 
of the country to all alike — a measure still less acceptable to 
the Company’s servants — ^and their relations with the Navr5b 
became more strained than ever. In April, 1763, a deputation, 
consisting of Messrs. Hay and Amyatt, was dispatched froni 
Calcutta to Monghyr, where the Nawab had taken up his 
residence ; but it was now too late for negotiation. Numerous 
and fierce disputes had arisen between the gttmaskias (agents) 
of the English and the Muhammadan officers ; and an occur- 
rence which happened jU Monghyr, while Messrs. Hay and 
Amyatt were there, hastened the rupture. Mir Kasim seized 
and detained some boat-loads of arms which were passing up 
the Ganges to Patna, on the ground that the arms were 
destined to be used against himself, whereupon Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of the factory at Patna, ordered his sepoys to occupy 
Patna city, which was done the follo^wng morning, June 25. 
In revenge the Nawab sent a force in pursuit of Mr. Amyatt, 
who had been allowed to return to Calcutta, Mr. Hay having 
been detained as a hostage. Mr. Amyatt was overtaken and 
murdered near Cossimbazar. In the meantime the Company’s 
sepoys, who had been plundering Patna city, were driven back 
to the factory, a large number of them being killed. The 
remainder, less than a sixth of the original force of 2,000 men, 
alter being besieged for two days and nights, fled in their 
boats to the frontier of Oudh, where they ultimately laid down 
their arms. They were brought back to Patna, to which place 
had been conveyed Mr. Hay from Monghyr, the entire staff of 
the Cossimbazar factory, who had also been arrested at the 
first outbreak of hostilities, and some other prisoners. As 
soon as regular warfare commenced, Mir Kasim’s successes 
came to an end. He was defeated by Major Adams in two 
battles, at Giria on August 2, and at Udhua Nullah on 
September 5. These defeats roused the NawSb to exaspera- 
tion, and on September 9 he wrote to Major Adams : ‘ If you 
are resolved to proceed in this business, know for a certainty 
that 1 will cut off the heads of Mr. Ellis and the rest of your 
chiefs, and send them to you.’ This threat he carried out on 
the evening of October 6 uith the help of a renegade named 
Walter Reinhardt who was known to the Muhammadans as 
Sumru. About 60 Englishmen were murdered, their bodies 
being thrown into a well in the compound of the house in 
ivhich they were confined, and about 150 more met their death 
in other parts of Bengal. This massacre was followed by an 
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active campaign in which the English were everywhere success- 
ful ; and finally in August, 1765, after the decisive battle of 
Buxar, the Dlwani of Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa was made 
over to the East India Company. An English Resident was 
appointed at Patna; but the administration of Bihar, which 
then comprised only Patna and Gaya Districts — Patna city 
itself being regarded as a separate charge — remained in the 
hands of natives. In 1769 English Supervisors were appointed, 
and in 1770 a Council for Bihar was established at Patna. In 
1774 the Supervisors, who had meanwhile been designated 
Collectors, and the Council for Bihar were abolished, and 
a Provincial Council was established at Patna. This lasted 
till 1781, when BihSrwas made a District under a Collector 
and a Judge-Magistrate. In 1865 it was divided into Patna 
and Gaya Districts, the Bihar subdivision being included in 
the former, and nineteen estates were transferred from Patna 
to Tirhut in 1869, thus constituting the District as it now 
exists. 

The other important event in the modem history of the 
District is the mutiny of the sepoys stationed at Dinapore, the 
military station attached to Patna city. The three sepoy 
regiments at this place in 1857 were the 7tb, 8th, and 40th 
Native Infantry. General Lloyd, who commanded the station, 
wrote expressing his confidence in their loyalty, and they were 
accordingly not disarmed; but as the excitement increased 
throughout Bihar, and stronger measures seemed in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, Mr. Tayler, to be necessary, the general, 
while still apparently relying on the trustworthiness of the men, 
made a half-hearted attempt at disarming the sepoys. The 
result was that the three regiments revolted and went off in 
a body, taking with them their arms and accoutrements, but 
not their uniforms. Some took to the Ganges, where their 
boats were fired into and run doTO by a steamer which was 
present, and the occupants either shot or drowned. But the 
majority were wiser, and hastened to the river Son, crossing 
which they found themselves safe in ShahSbad. The story of 
what took place in Shababad will be found in the article on 
Arrah. When the news reached Bankipore that the rebels; 
headed by Kunwar (or Kuar) Singh, had surrounded the 
Europeans at Arrah, an ill-fated attempt was made to rescue 
them. A steamer, which ivas sent up the river on July 27, 
stuck on a sandbank. Another steamer was started on the 
29th ; but the expedition was grossly mismanaged. The troops 
were landed at 7 p.m., and fell into an ambuscade about mid- 
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night. When the morning dawned, a disastrous retreat had to 
be commenced. Out of the 400 men who had left Dinapoie 
fully half were left behind ; and of the survivors only about 50 
returned unwounded. Two volunteers, Mr. McDonell and 
bfr. Ross Mangles, both of the Civil Service, besides doing 
excellent service on the inarch, performed acts of conspicuous 
danng. The former, though wounded, was one of the last 
men to enter the boats, and subsequently stepped out of 
shelter, climbed on the roof of the boat, and released the 
rudder, which had been lashed by the insurgents, amidst a 
storm of bullets from the contiguous bank. Mr. Ross Mangles’s 
conduct was equally heroic. He carried a wounded man for 
6 miles till he reached the stream, and then sivam with his 
helpless burden to a boat, in which he.deposited him in safety. 
Both these gentlemen afterwards received the Victoria Cross 
as a reward for their heroism. 

The chief places of archaeological interest are RajcIr, 
Maner, Patna City, Bihar, and Giriak. The village of 
Baragaon has been identified as the site of the famous 
NManda monastery, and, with the neighbouring village of 
Begampur, contains masses of ruins j at TetrSwan and Jagdis- 
pur are colossal statues of Buddha, and at Telharl. and 
IslSmpur the remains of Buddhist monasteries. Many other 
Buddhist remains are of more or less interest. 

The population increased from 1,559,517 in 1872 to 1,756,196 
in 1881 and 1,773,410 in 1891, but dropped to 1,624,985 in 
rpot. The apparent increase between 1872 and 1881 was 
laigely owing to defective enumeration in the former year, 
while the decrease recorded in 1901 is due mainly to the 
direct and indirect results of plague, which first broke out in 
January, 1900, and was raging in the District at the time when 
the Census was taken, causing many people to leave their 
homes and greatly increasing the difficulties in the way of the 
census staff. The loss of population was greatest in the thickly 
populated urban and semi-urban countiy along the banks 
of the Ganges, where the plague epidemic was most virulent. 
The south of the District, which suffered least from plague, 
almost held its ground. Plague has since become practically 
an annual visitation and causes heavy mortality. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the table on the next page. 

The chief toivns are Patna City, Bihar, Djnapore, 
Mokasieh, and Barh. The head-quarters are at Banki- 
PORE, a suburb of Patna. The density is highest along the 
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Ganges and in the Bihar thana, and least in the Bikram and 
^lasaurhibazurg ihanas in the south-^est and in the Rajgir hills. 
There is a considerable ebb and flow of population across 
the boundary line which divides Patna from the adjoining 
Districts, and, in addition to this, no less than one-twentieth 
of its inhabitants have emigrated to more distant places. They 
are especially numerous in Calcutta, where more than 30,000 
natives of this District were enumerated in 1901 ; these were 
for the most part only temporary absentees. The vemaeular 
of the District is the Magahl dialect of BihSri Hindi. Hindus 
number 1,435,637, or 88-3 per cent, of the total population, 
and Musalmans 186,4x1, or 11-5 per cent. 


Snbdtvision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile* 

Perccntni'e of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and ipoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

ta 

Bankipore • 

334 

a 

973 

34*.os4 

1,021 

- 15-6 

27.778 

Sinapore . 

434 

3 

79 * 

3*5.697 

745 

- 10.4 

2>.*55 

Bark 

526 

a 

*.073 

365.3*7 

695 

- lo-s 

22.509 

Bihar . . 

791 

I 

a,ixx 

603,907 

763 

- 0.9 

32.833 

District total 

a,o7s 

7 

4.9Sa 

*.6*4,983 

783 

- 8.4 

*04,273 


The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahirs and GoSlas Castes and 

(220.000) , Kurmis (181,000), Babhans (114,000), Dosadhs 

(96.000) , Kahars (85,000), Koiris (80,000), Rajputs (64,000), 

Chamars (56,000), and Telis (52,000). Agriculture supports 
62-3 per cent, of the population, industries 17-1 per cent., 
commerce i-2 per cent., and the professions 2-4 per cent. 

Christians number 2,562, of whom only 139 are natives. Christian 
The principal missions are the London Baptist Missionary ">>ssions. 
Society, the London Baptist 2 ^nana Mission, the Zanana Bible 
and Medical Mission, and the Roman Catholic Mission. The 
Zanana Bible and Medical Mission possesses a well-equipped 
hospital in Patna city; the Roman Catholic Mission has a 
boys’ school at Kurjl, and a girls’ boarding-school and European 
and native orphanages at Bankipore ; while each of the other 
missions, in addition to evangelistic work, maintains some 
schools. 

The agricultural conditions are fairly uniform throughout ; General 
but the Bihar subdivision is for the most part lower than the 
rest of the District and is better adapted for the cultivation of ditions. 
rice, while the Barh subdivision is more suited to ra^r crops. 

The most naturally productive soil is the diara land along the 
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bank of the Ganges ; but the most valuable of all is the fertile 
high land in the vicinity of villages, where well-irrigation can 
be practised, and vegetables, poppy, and other profitable crops 
are grown. 

- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Tout. 

CnItivAted. 

Irrigated 
from canaU. 

Cnltirabie 

riaste. 

Bankipore . 

334 

346 

10 

la 

Dinaporc . 

444 

3” 

60 

IS 

Barh . . 

6*6 

388 

... 

18 

Bihar . 

791 

584 

... 

*r 

Total 

».07S 

1.5*9 

70 

7* 


It is estimated that 10 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
twice cropped. Rice is the staple food-crop, covering 338 
square miles. It is sown in June and reaped in December; 
in low-lying marsh lands sowing may commence as early as 
April. The greater portion of it is transplanted, but on inferior 
lands it is sown broadcast. Of other food-crops, wheat (aoi 
square miles), barley (127 square miles), jmar (20 square 
miles), mama (97 square miles), maize (r89 square miles), 
gram (149 square miles), and other pulses (175 square miles) 
are widely grown. Maize forms the principal food of the lower 
classes, except in the EihSr subdivision, where mama takes its 
place. Maize and rahar are frequently sown together, the 
maize being harvested in September, and the rahar in March. 
Oilseeds are sown on 74 square miles, while of special crops the 
most important is poppy (27 square miles). The poppy culti- 
vated is exclusively the white variety {Pafaversamnifemm), and 
the crop, which reqmres great attention, has to be grown on land 
Avhich can be highly manured and easily irrigated. Potatoes 
are also grown extensively and are exported in large quantities, 
the Patna potato having acquired more than a local reputation. 
Little use has been made of the provisions of the Land Improve- 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts ; Rs. 2,800 was advanced 
under the former Act during the scarcity of 1897. 

In addition to the common country cattle, two varieties are 
bred : one a cross between the Hansi and the local stocks, and 
the other with a strong English strain known as the Bankiporc 
breed. The former class are large massive animals, and the 
bullocks do well for carts or ploughs, though the cows are not 
very good milkers. The Bankipore breed is the residue of an 
English stock imported some fifty years ago. The cows are 
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excellent milkeis, but the bullocks are not heavy or strong 
enough for draught purposes. The breed has fallen off greatly 
of late years through in-breeding and the want of new blood, 
but the District board has recently imported two Jersey bulls 
from Australia. Bullocks from Tirhut are largely used for 
ploughing. Pasture grounds are very scarce, and the cattle 
are usually fed on chopped straw or maize-stalks with ihiisa 
(chaff) and pulse, or on linseed cake when available. Persons 
wishing to buy horses or cattle usually go to the Sonpur fair 
in Saran or the Barahpur fair in Shahabad, a fair at Bihta 
with an attendance of 5,000 being the only cattle fair held 
in Patna District. Of other fairs, that held at Rajgir is by far 
the most important. 

The whole District depends largely on irrigation. In the Irrigaiion. 
head-quarters and Dinapore subdivisions the Patna Canal, a 
branch of the Son Canals system, irrigates an area of 70 
square miles, and supplies most of the needs of the people. 

The length of the main canal ^n this District) is 42 J miles, that 
of the parallel channels 24 miles, and that of the distributaries 
161 miles. In the Bihar subdivision an extensive system of 
private irrigation works fed from the local rivers is maintained 
by the saminddrs. Each zamtnddr has vested rights in a certain 
quantity of river water, which he carefully stores by means of 
embankments and distributes through reservoirs and channels 
to his ryots. It is estimated that the area thus irrigated in this 
subdivision is about 437 square miles, out of a total cultivated 
area of 584 square miles. The system works admirably as 
long as the rivers which feed the irrigation works bring down 
their normal quantity of water; but a serious drought, both 
locally and in the hills of Chota Nagpur where these rivers rise, 
means an almost complete failure of crops. The absence of 
a proper system of managing the head of supply has caused 
many old streams to silt up and rendered useless some of the 
distributing channels. Well-irrigation is universally used for 
vegetable and poppy cultivation, and occasionally for irrigating 
the rabi crops ; one well will irrigate about z acres of land. 
Irrigation from tanks is seldom practised. 

Carpets, brocades, embroidery, pottery, brass-work, toys, lire- Arts .ind 
works, lac ornaments, gold and silver wire and leaf, glass-ware, 
boots and shoes, and cabinets are made in Patna city ; carpets 
at Sultanganj, Pirbahor, and Chauk; and embroidery and 
brocade work in the Chauk and Khwaja Kalan tMnas. 

Durable furniture and cabinets are made at Dinapore. The 
manufactures of the Barh subdivision are jessamine oil {cMme/i), 
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coarse cloth, and brass and bell-metal utensils ; and of the 
Bihar subdivision, soap, silk fabrics, tubes for huhJtas, muslin, 
cotton cloth, and brass- and iron-ware. Apart from hand 
industries, certain articles, such as stools and tables, are Tna>t <. 
in the workshops of the BihSr School of Engineering, and 
chests for packing opium in the saw-mills of the Patna Opium 
Factory. Opium is manufactured by Government at a factory 
in Patna city. Some iron foundries are at work in Bankipote 
and Dinapore, and an ice and aerated waters factory has been 
started at Bankipore. 

Commerce. The principal imports are rice, paddy, salt, coal, kerosene 
oil, European cotton piece-goods, and gunny bags ; and the 
principal exports are wheat, linseed, pulses, mustard seed, hides, 
sugar, tobacco, and opium. A large amount of trade is carried 
by the railway, but the bulk of it is still transported by river. 
Patna city, with its 7 or 8 miles of river frontage in the tains 
and 4 miles in the dry season, is the great centre for all the 
river-borne trade. It is by far the largest mart in the District, 
and its commanding position for both rail and river traffic 
makes it one of the principal commercial centres of Bengal. 
Goods received by rail are there transferred to country boats, 
bullock-carts, &a, to be distributed throughout the neighbour- 
hood, which in return sends its produce to be railed to Calcutta 
and elsewhere. The river trade is carried by country boats 
and river steamers between Patna and Calcutta and other 
places on the Ganges and Nadia Rivers, and by country boats 
between Patna and NepSl. Trade has declined very greatly of 
late years, largely owing to the reduced freight charged by the 
railways on goods booked direct to Calcutta. Other important 
markets are Dinafore, Bihar, Barh, Morameh, Islampur, 
Fattva, and Hilsa, The principal trading castes are Telis, 
Baniyas, and Agarwals, The transport by river is mostly in 
the hands of Musalmans, Tiyars, and Maltahs, while the road 
traffic is almost monopolized by GoSlas and KurmTs. 

Kailw!t}-5 The main line of the East Indian Railway runs through 

and Toads, jjjg north of the District for 84 miles from east to west> entering 
at Dumta station and leaving at the Son bridge. The chief 
stations are at Mokameb, Barh, Bakhtiyarpur, Patna, Banki- 
pore, and Dinapore. From Bankipore one branch line runs 
to Gays, and another to GTgha GhSt in connexion with the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway ferry-steamer which crosses 
the Ganges to the terminus of that railway at Sonpur. A third 
branch line from Mokameh to Mokameh Ghat establishes 
another connexion with the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
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way. A light railway (r8 miles in length) connects Bakhti- 
yarpur and Bihar. Exdusive of 673 miles of village tracks, 
the District contains 614 miles of road. Of these, 132 miles 
are metalled; 10 miles are maintained from Provincial and 
17 from municipal funds, and the remainder by the District 
board. The chief road crosses the north of the District 
through Barh, Patna city, Bonkiporc, and Dinapore, leading 
from Monghyr on the east to Arrah on the west. Other 
important roads are those from Banktpore to Palamau, from 
Bankipore to Gaya, from Fatwa to Gaya, and from Bakhti- 
yarpur through Bihar to Hazaribagh. 

The Ganges and the Son are the only rivers navigable Wnicr 
throughout the year. The former is navigable by steamers, 
and daily services run between DJgha and Goalundo, Digha 
and Buxar, and Digha and Barhaj, with an extended run every 
fourth day to Ajodhya on the Gogra. Paddle steamers ply 
from Digha to Goalundo, but above Digha there are shallows 
tuid only stern-wheelers can be used. The passenger traffic 
consists principally of labourers going to Eastern Beng.!! in 
search of work, while the goods traflic is mostly in grain, 
sugar and its products, and piece-goods. The Patna Canal 
is navigable, and a large number of bamboos arc brought 
down by it to Patna. A bi-weekly service runs on it between 
Khagaul (Dinapore railway station) and Mahiib.ilipur in the 
head-quarters subdivision via Bikram. Several ferries cross 
the Ganges, the most important being those from Bankipore 
and Patna. 

The District is not ordinarily liable to famine, and even Famine, 
in 189G-7 only local scarcity in the Barh and Bihar sub- 
divisions was felt. Test works were opened, but were closed 
almost at once. The total amount spent on relief was 
only Rs. 31,000. 

The District is divided into five subdmsions : Bankifori;, District 
Bihar, Barh, Patna Citv, and Dinaporh. The staff 
subordinate to the District Magistrate-Collector at head- staff, 
quarters consists of a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magis- 
trate, and seven Deputy-Magistratc-Collcctors. The other sub- 
divisions arc each in charge of a European officer — in the 
case of Bihar a Deputy-Magistratc-Collcctor, and in the case 
of Barh, Patna city, and Dinapore a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. The subdisnsional officers of B.irh and Bihiir 
arc each assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Magistratc-Collector. 

The civil courts for the disposal of judicial work arc those 
of the District Judge, who is also the Sessions Judge, three justice. 
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Sub-Judges and three Munsifs at Patna and one Mumif at 
Bihar, while the Cantonment Ma^strate at Dinapore is vested 
with the powers of a Small Cause Court Judge. Criminal 
courts include those of the Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, 
and the above-mentioned Jomt, Assistant, and Deputy-Magis- 
trates. The majority of the cases which come before the 
courts are of a petty nature. Both burglary and robbery are^ 
however, more common than in the other Districts of the 
Division. Riots are also numerous ; they are generally con- 
nected with land disputes or arise out of cattle trespass or 
questions of irrigation. 

Under the Muhammadans the District formed part of Stlah 
Bih 3 r. After it passed under British rule the principal feature 
of its land revenue history has been the remarkable extent to 
which the subdivision of estates has gone on. In 1790 there 
were 1,230 separate estates on the roll held by i,a8o registered 
proprietors and coparceners, the total land revenue in that 
year amounting to 4-33 lakhs. In 1865 the BihSr subdivision 
with 796 estates was added to the District, and four years 
later 19 estates were transferred from Patna to Tirhut This 
brought the District practically to its present dimensions. In 
1870-1 the number of estates was 6,075, while the number 
of registered proprietors had increased- to 37»Soo and the 
revenue to 15-08 lakhs. In 1903-4 the number of estates 
had still farther increased to 12,923 and of proprietors to 
107,381, while the current land revenue demand was 14-97 
lakhs. This subdivision of estates has added greatly to the 
difficulty of collecting the revenue and of keeping the accounts 
cormected therewith. The average area held by each ryot, 
as shown in the latest settlement papers of certain Government 
estates, varies considerably in different parts of the District, 
ranging from 1-47 acres in the Bibar to 4-76 acres in the Barh 
subdivision for ordinary holdings, and from 7-30 acres in 
Dinapore to 13-04 acres in the head-quarters subdivision for 
the diaras or river islands. The rents of homestead land are 
between Rs. 6 and Rs. 24 per acre. The average rate for 
dayey soils is about Rs. 5, while land in which sand pre- 
dominates lets for about half that amount. The best diara 
lands fetch as much as Rs. 30 per acre, and the worst, where 
the soil consists chiefiy of sand, as little as 12 annas. The 
rent of this class of land is higher than it would othenvise be, 
owing to the fact that in many cases the tenant has no 
occupancy right. About two-thirds of the Bihar subdivision 
is held under the blmoU or produce-rent system. Three forms 
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of this system prevail : namely, ddndbandi, where the value of 
the produce is estimated and the equivalent of the landlord’s 
share paid in cash or rice ; batai, where the actual produce is 
divided ; and a fixed payment of rice and dal. The last is 
comparatively rare. In the case of ddndbandi and batai the 
shares are supposed to be equal, but actually the landlord gets 
more than half. A common proportion is known as ‘ nine- 
seven,’ i.e. out of every i6 seers the landlord takes nine and 
the tenant seven. The ryot always gets the straw and other 
by-products. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands 
of rupees : — 



iSSo-i. 

i8go-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue ■ 

*4.83 

27.73 

14,76 

28,03 

14,91 

3*,85 

15.07 

32.68 


Outside the municipalities of Patna, Barh, Bihar, and Local an<i 
Dinapore, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
with subordinate local boards in each subdivision. The Dis- meat, 
trict board has guaranteed 4 per cent, interest on the capital 
(8 lakhs) of the BakhtiySrpur-Bih^r Light Railway, and it is 
.entitled to receive half of any profits in excess of that amount. 

In X903— 4 its income was Rs. 2,86,000, of which Rs. 2,09,000 
tras derived from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,47,000, 
including Rs. 1,46,000 spent on public works and Rs. 44,000 
on education. 

The District contains 28 police stations and 31 outposts. Police 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted 
in X903 of 6 inspectors, 49 sub-inspectors, 88 head constablesi 
and x,x95 constables; there was also a rural police force 
of 176 daffaddrs and 3,240 ehauhtdars. The District jail at 
Bankipore has accommodation for 453 prisoners, and sub- 
sidiary jails at Barh and Bihar for 28 and 25 respectively. 

Of the population, 6-4 per cent. (12-3 males and 0.6 females) Education, 
could read and write in X901. The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from about 27,000 in X883— 4 to 
43.941 ill X890— I ; it fell to 38,162 in 1900— i, but rose again 
in X903-4, when 41,533 boys and x,689 girls were at school, 
being respectively 34-4 and 1-3 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in that year was x,829 ; diamely, two Arts 
colleges, 25 secondary, 1,255 primary, and 547 special schools. 
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The expenditure on education tvas 3*51 lakhs, of which 1.45 
lakhs was met from Provincial funds, 44,000 from District 
funds, Rs. .7,000 from municipal funds, and i-i6 lakhs from 
fees. The chief educational institutions are the Patna Coll^ 
the Patna Medical College, and the Bihar School of Engineer- 
ing at Patna, the Bihar National College and the female high 
school at Bankipore, and St. Michael’s College for Europeans 
and Eurasians at Kurji, situated half-way between Bankipore 
and Dinaporc. There is a fine public library at Bankipore. 

In 1903 the District contained altogether 15 dispensaries, 
of which 5 had accommodation for 163 in-patients. The 
cases of 142,000 out-patients and 2,500 in-patients were 
treated, and 12,000 operations were performed. The ex- 
penditure was Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. 3,000 was met from 
Government contributions, Rs. 19,000 from Local and Rs. 
14,000 from municipal funds, and 3,000 from subscriptions. 
A lunatic asylum at Patna has accommodation for 206 males 
and 56 females. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. During 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
35,000, or 21-7 Pfif r«ooo of the population. 

[M. Martin, Eastern India (1838); J. R. Hand, Early 
English Administration of Bihar (Calcutta, 1894); and 
Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. a 

(1877)-] 

Bankipore Subdivision. — ^Head-quarters subdivision of 
Patna District, Bengal, lying between 25® ra' and 25" 40' N. 
and 84® 42' and 85® 17' E., with an area of 334 square miles. 
Owing to plague mortality and defective enumeration con- 
sequent on the prevalence of that disease at the time of the 
Census of 1901, the population recorded in that year was only 
341,054, compared with 404,304 in 1891, the density being 
1,021 persons per square mile. The subdivision is a flat 
alluvial tract, bounded on the north by the Ganges. It 
contains two towns, Patna Citv (population, 134,785) and 
Phulwari (3,415) ; and 975 villages. The head-quarters are 
at BANKtFORE, which is included within the municipal limits 
of Patna city. 

Dinapore Subdivision. — ^North-western subdivision of 
Patna District, Bengal, lying between 25® 31' and 25® 44' N. 
and 84® 48' and 85® 5' E., with an area of 424 square miles. 
Owing to plague its recorded population in 1901 was only 
315,697, compared with 352,x78 in 1891, the density being 
745 persons per square mile. The subdivision consists of a 
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tract bounded on the north by the Ganges and on the west 
by the Son ; the land is a dead level, and the soil is alluvial. 
It contains two towns, Dinapoke (population, 33,699), the 
head-quarters, and Khagaul (8,126); and 791 Anllages. 
Dinapore is a military station in the Lucknow division of the 
Northern Command ; its sepoy ^rrison was implicated in the 
Mutiny of 1857. The dargah of Shah Daulat at Maker, 
completed in 1616, is a fine specimen of Mughal architecture. 

Barh Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, lying between 25“ 10' and 25° 35' N. and 
85® 11' and 86® 4^ E., with an area of 526 square miles. 
Owing to plague, its recorded population in 1901 was only 
365,327, compared with 408,256 in 1891, the density being 
695 persons per square mile. The subdivision consists of 
a long and somewhat narrow strip of country intersected by 
tributaries of the Ganges, and bordering that river. It contains 
two towns, Barh (population, 12,164), the head-quarters, and 
Mokameh (13,861), an important railway junction ; and 1,075 
villages. 

Bihar Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 24® 57' and 25® 26' N. and 85® 9' 
and 85® 44' E., with an area of 791 square miles. Owing to 
plague its population in 1901 was only 602,907, compared 
with 608,672 in iSptjthe density being 762 persons per square 
mile. The greater part of the subdivision is a low-lying alluvial 
plain, which is broken to the south by the Rajgir hills. It 
contains one town, Bihar (population, 45,063), the head- 
quarters ; and 2,1 1 1 villages. Bihar town is supposed to have 
been the capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadba. The 
neighbourhood contains interesting Buddhist remains, chiefly 
at Baragaon, where numerous mounds bury the ruins of 
Nalanda (a famous seat of learning in the days of the Pal 
kings), Giriak, and RajgIr. Pawapuri contains three Jain 
temples. Hilsa, near Patna station on the East Indian Rail- 
way, is an important market. 

Bakhtiyarpur. — ^Village in the Barh subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 27' N. and 85® 32' E., on the 
East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 234. It is 22 miles 
from Patna and 310 miles from Calcutta, and is the nearest 
station for Bihar town, >vith which it is connected by a light 
railway. 

Bankipore Town {Bankipur). — Head-quarters of the 
Division and District of Patna, Bengal, situated in 25® 37' N. 
and 85® 8' E., on the right bank of the Ganges. It forms part 
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of the Tatna muntcifialUy, and is the western suburb of ihii 
city, in wl>ich most of tbc Europeans reside. Their houses 
and the imlicc lines, judicial courts, and other public buildin’i 
extend along the river bank. IJankiporc iwsscsscs a spadcras 
mntt/iiu and a race-course. To the south of this lies the rail- 
way station, which is 338 miles from Calcutta, and is the 
junction for the Tatna-Gaya line and also for the Diglu Ghat 
branch line connecting the lanst Indian with the Bengal anil 
North-Western Railw.iy. At once the most prominent and 
the ino.st curious building in Ilanki|)orc is the old Government 
xo/ti or granar)', a brick building in the shape of a bcc-hhe, 
with two winding staircases on the outside, which luvebeen 
ascended on horsclnck ; it wits erected by Warren Hastings 
shortly after the great famine of 1769-70 as a storehouse for 
gr.iin. This storehouse has never been filled, though during 
the scarcity of 1874 a good dc.al of grain was tcmporaiily 
stored here. In times of famine, propos,als to fill it arc still 
made by the native press ; but the loss from damp, tats, and 
insects renders such a scheme of storing grain wasteful and 
imiiracticablc. The jail, which is situated near the railway 
station, has accommodation for 453 prisoners, who arc chiefly 
employed in the preparation of mustard oil, eaqiets, and rtad- 
inclal. The nih.lr National College, founded in 1883, teaches 
up to the II. A, standard, and the llankiporc female high school, 
founded in 1S67, teaches up to the Entrance standard of the 
Calcutta University. 

Baragnon. — ^\'illagc in the Bihar subdirision of Patna Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 25® 8' N. and 85° e6' E. Population 
(1901), 597. With the neighbouring village of Begampur, 
Baragaon contains mas.scs of ruins. It has been identified 
with VihJlragr.'im, on the outskirts of which, more than a 
thousand years ago, flourished the Nfilanda monastery, at th.st 
time the most magnifleent and the most cclcbmtcd scat of 
Buddhist learning in the world. It was here that the Chinese 
traveller lliucn Tsiang spent a great portion of bis pilgrimage 
in receiving religious instruction. 

[Ar^/iaco/ogeal Sursty /tf/oris 0/ /ndia, vol. i, pp. 16-34.] 

BUrh Town. — H«id-quartcrs of the subdixasion of the 
same name in Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25® 29' N. 
and 8s® 43' E., on the Ganges. Population (1901}, 12,164. 
B3rh is a station on the East Indian Railway, 299 miles from 
Calcutta, and has a considcnable trade in country’ produce. 
Jessamine oil (f/iame/i) of a superior quality is manufactured. 
Barb was constituted a municipality in 1870, The income 
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during the decade ending 1901— 2 averaged Rs. 6,700, and the 
expenditure Rs, 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,400, 
mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 9,500. The town contains the usual 
subdivisional offices, a sub-jail with accommodation for 28 
prisoners, and an English cemetery. 

Bihar Town. — Head-quarters of 'the subdivision of the 
same name in Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25" 11' N. 
and 85® 31' E., on the Panchana river. It is supposed to have 
been the capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadha, but its 
early history is involved in obscurity. The remains of an old 
fort covering 312 acres of ground contain a profusion of ruined 
Buddhist and Brahmanical buildings, which prove the site 
to be a very old one. Among these may be mentioned the 
remains of the great vihara or college of Buddhist learning, 
from which Bihar has derived its name. Many ancient 
Muhammadan mosques and tombs are also found in the town, 
the most important of which is the tomb of Shah Sharff-ud-din 
Makhdum. The population, which was 44,295 in 1872, 
increased to 48,968 in 1881, but fell again to 47,723 in 1891, 
and to 45,063 in 1901 j of the last number 29,892 were Hindus 
and iS>ii 9 Musalmans. BihSr is connected by a light railway 
with Bakhtiyarpur on the East Indian Railway. It was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 23,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 22,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 32,000, including 
Rs. 1 9,000 derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) and 
Rs. 6,000 from a conservancy rate; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 31,000. Bihar contains the usual public buildings; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 25 prisoners. 

\Epigraphia Indica ; Archaeolo^cal Survey of India, vol. ii, 
pp. 291-4 ; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxvii, 
p. 7, and vol. xii, p. 300.] 

Dinapore Town (Ddnspur). — ^Town in Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25° 38' N. and 85° 3' E., 3I miles from 
Dinapore railway station on the East Indian Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901), 33,699, including 10,841 within cantonment 
boundaries. Of the total, 24,575 were Hindus, 8,105 Musal- 
mans, and 1,019 Christians. The military force ordinarily quar- 
tered at Dinapore, which belongs to the Lucknow division of 
the Northern Command, consists of four companies of British 
infantry, six companies of Native infantry, and a field battery. 
The town with the subdivision is under a subdivisional officer, 
and the cantonment under a special Cantonment Magistrate. 
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The road from Dinapore to Bankipore is lined with houses 
and cottages ; in fact Dinapore, Bankipore, and Patna may be 
regarded as forming one continuous narrow city hemmed in 
between the Ganges and the railway. The town is noted for 
its cabinet'Ware ; it also contains an iron-foundry and printing 
and oil presses. It was constituted a municipality in 1S87. 
The municipal income' during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 17,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 27,000, including Rs. ir,ooo 
derived from a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 20,000. The annual receipts and expenditure of the 
cantonment fund during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 21,600 and Rs. 21,700 respectively; in 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 28,000 and the expenditure Rs. 26,000. 

The Mutiny of 1857 in Patna District originated at Dina- 
pore. The three sepoy regiments stationed there broke into 
open revolt in July and went <iRen masse, the majority effecting 
their escape into Shah&bSd District, where they shortly after- 
wards besieged Artah. An expedition which was sent from 
Dinapore to relieve Axrah failed disastrously, but 'vas marked 
by acts of individual heroism ; an account of this attempt will 
be found in the article on Patna District. 

Fatwa. — Village in the Barh subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25" 30' N. and 85® 19' E,, on the East 
Indian Railway, 7 miles from Patna city, at the junction of the 
Pflnpan with the Ganges. Population (igoi), 857. Thsar 
cloth is manufactured, and tablecloths, towels, and handker- 
chiefs are woven by Jolahas. 

Giriak. — ^Village in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25® 2' N. and 85° 32' E., on the Panchana 
river, and connected with Bihar town by a metalled road. 
Population (1901), 243. South-west of the village, and on the 
opposite side of the river, stands the peak at the end of 
the double range of hills commencing near Gaya, which 
General Cunningham identifies with Fa Hian’s solitary 
mountain, suggesting at the same time that its name is derived 
from Ekigri, or ‘one hill’; but his views have not met with 
universal acceptance. Dr. Buchanan-Hamillon has described 
the ruins of Giriak, which are full of archaeological interest. 
They were originally ascended from the north-east, and 
remains still exist of a road about 12 feet wide, paved with 
large blocks, and winding so as to procure a moderate gradient. 
At the west end of the ridge, a steep brick slope leads up to 
a platform, on which are some granite pillars, probably jiart of 
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an ancient temple. East of the ridge is an area 45 feet square, 
called the chahutra of Jarasandha, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by a low square pedestal, supporting a solid brick column 
68 feet in circumference and 55 feet in height. It is popularly 
believed that Krishna crossed the river at this point on his 
way to challenge Jarasandha to combat, and a bathing festival 
is held at the spot annually in the month of Kartik to com- 
memorate the event. 

[M. Martin, Eastern India, vol. i, pp. 78-80 ; and Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India Reports, vol. i, pp. 16-34, and vol. viii.] 

Hilsa. — Vill.-ige in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25® 19' N. and 85° 17' E., 13 miles from 
Fatwa station on the East Indian Railway, with which it is 
connected by road. Population (1901), 2,478. Hilsa is a 
large market, where a brisk trade in food-grains and oilseeds 
is carried on with Patna, Gaya, Hazaribagh, and Palamau. 

Khagaul. — -Town in the Dinapore subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 35' N. and 85® 3' E., a short 
distance to the south of Dinapore. Population (1901), 8,126. 
Dinapore railway station is just outside the town, which has 
grown into importance only since the opening of the railway. 
It is the head-quarters of a company of East Indian Railway 
volunteers. 

Maner. — ^Village in the Dinapore subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 25® 38' N. and 84® 53' E-i a few miles 
below the junction of the Son with the Ganges, 10 miles from 
Dinapore cantonment and 5 miles from BihtS station on the 
East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 2,765. Maner is a 
veiy old place, being mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbart. The 
chief antiquities are the tombs of Makhdfim Yahia M.'iner and 
Makhdam ShSh Daulat The latter, which tvas built in 1616, 
stands on a raised platform, and at each comer rises a slender 
pillar of graceful proportions and exquisite beauty. It has 
a great dome, and the ceiling is covered with delicately cart-ed 
texts from the Koran. Two annual fairs arc held at Maner. 

Hokameh (Mukdntd). — ^Town in the Barh subdivision of 
Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25® 25' N. and 85® 53' 
E., on the right bank of the Ganges. Population (1901), 
13,861. It is a station on the East Indian Railway, 283 
miles from Calcutta, and is a junction for passengers proceed- 
ing by the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The town 
contains a large number of European and Eurasian railway 
employds, and is an important centre of trade. 

Pataa City (or Azimabad). — Chief city of Patna District, 
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Bengal, situated in 35® 37' N. and 83® 10' E., on the right 
bank of the Ganges a few miles below its junction mth the 
Son. Included \nthin tlic municipal limits is Baskipoje, 
the administrative hc.ad-qunrtcrs of Patna District and Patna 
Division. The city is sitUtitcd on the East Indian Railway, 
333 miles from Calcutta; and though its prosperity has some' 
what diminished of late years, it still possesses an important 
trade, its commanding position for both rail and river traftk 
making it one of the piincip.il commercial centres of Bengal, 
and, after Calcutta, the largest town in the Province. Bochaim- 
Hamilton estimated the population at 313,000; but his calcu- 
lation referred to an area of so squ.irc miles, whereas the city, 
ns now defined, extends over only 9 squiirc miles. The popu- 
lation returned in 187a was 158,900; but the accuracy' of the 
enumeration was doubted, .ind it was thought that the real 
number of inhabitants was considerably greater. It is thus 
prob.iblc that the growth indicated by the Census of 1881, 
which showed a population of 170,654, was fictitious. There 
W.1S a falling oiT of 5,463 persons between 1S81 and 1891, 
vxhile the Census of 1901 gave a population of only 134*1^^ 
which represents a further decrease of more than 18 percent. 
This was due mainly to the plague, which was raging at the 
time of the Census and not only killed a great number but 
drove many more away. A second enumeration taken five 
months later disclosed a population of XS3,739. The deacasc 
on the figures of 1891, which still amounted to 7 percent, 
may be ascribed, in addition to the actual loss by deaths from 
plague, to a declining prosperity due to the gradual decay of 
the river-bomo trade. Tlic population at the regular Census 
of 1901 included 99,38* Hindus, 34,632 Musalmilns, and 6S3 
Christians. 

tiistorj-. Patna has a very andent history. It is to be identified with 
the Pataliputra of ancient India, the Palibothia of the Greeks, 
and the Kusumapura of the early Gupta emperors. Mega- 
sthenes describes the dty as situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges at the confluence of another large river, Erannoboas 
(the Greek form of Hiranya-Vahxi) or Son, which formerly 
joined the Ganges immediately below the modern dty of 
Patna. The tradition of this junction still lingers among the 
villagers to the south-west of Patna, where there is an old 
channel called the hlaiS (* dead ’) Son. 

Eegarding the origin of the city various legends exist. The 
most popular ascribes it to a prince Putraka, who created it 
with a stroke of his. magic staff and named it in honour of his 
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wife the princess Fatal!. This story is found in the Katha 
Sarit Sagar and in Hiuen Tsiang’s travels. Diodorus attri- 
butes the foundation of Palibothra to Herakles, by whom, 
perhaps he may mean Balaram, the brother of Krishna. 
According to the Vayu Purana and the Siitapitaka, the city of 
Kusumapura or F^taliputra was founded by the Sisunaga king 
Udaya, who ruled in Magadha towards the end of the fifth 
centuiy B. c. ; but the Buddhist accounts place its origin in the 
reign of Udaya’s grandfather, Ajatasatru. When Buddha 
crossed the Ganges on his last journey from Rajagriha to 
VaisalT, the two ministers of Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, were 
engaged in building a fort at the village of Fatal! as a check 
upon the ravages of the people of VrTji, and he predicted that 
the fort would become a great city. The Nandas who over- 
threw’ the Sisunagas removed the capital of Magadha to Fatali- 
putra from RSjagriha, the modem Rajgir, in the south-east of 
Patna District. Under Chandragupta, the Greek Sandrokottos, 
who established the Maurj'a dynasty in 321 B.C., Pataliputra 
became the capital of Northern India. It was during the reign 
of this king that in 305 b.c., or a little later, Mc^asthenes, 
whose account of it has been preser\’ed by Arrian, visited the 
city. He says that Palibothra, which he describes as the 
capital city of India, is distant from the Indus 10,000 stndi.i, 
i.e. T,i49 miles, or only 6 miles in excess of the actual distance. 
He adds that the length of the city was 80, and the breadth 
15 stadia; that it w’as surrounded by a ditch 30 cubits deep; 
and that the walls were adorned with 570 towers and 64 gates. 
According to this account, the circumference of the city would 
be 190 stadia or 24 miles. Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian call the 
people Prasii, which has been variously interpreted as ‘eastern ’ 
\prachya) people, or the men of Parils.’i, a name applied to 
^lagadha, derived from the palas-Ucc {Butca /rondosa). 

Asoka ascended the throne in 272 u.c., and was crowned at 
Pataliputra in 269 u.c. During his reign of forty years he is 
said to have changed the outward appearance of Piitaliputni. 
He replaced or supplemented the wooden walls by masonry 
ramparts, and filled his ciipital with palaces, monasteries, and 
monuments, the sites of which have not, as was once thought, 
been washed away by the river, but still remain to be properly 
excavated and identified by archaeologists. Dr. Waddell h.as 
already shown that Bhiknapahari, an artificial hill of brick 
ddbris over 40 feet high and about a mile in circuit, now 
crowned by the residence of one of the Naw.abs of Patna, is 
identical with the hermitage hill built by Asoka for his brother 
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Mahcndra j a representation of the original is still kept at the 
north-east base of the bill, and is worshipped as the Bhikna 
. Kunwar. Tlie site of Asoka's neiv palace Dr. Waddell phccs 
at SandnlpuT. Soutli of this, near the railway in Buland BSgh, 
is a curious big flat stone, to which the niar\-c1lous story still 
clings that it cannot be taken away but always returns to its 
place. This, in Dr. Waddell’s opinion, is the actual stone 
bearing the footprint of Buddha which sras seen and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian and Hiuen Tswng. Frag- 
ments of a polished column, the outline of monastic celh, 
cars'cd stones, and other remains point to KumrShar as the 
site of the old palace. In the adj.accnt hamlet of Naydtala is 
a .sculptured pillar in highly polished h.ard sandstone of a pair 
of Mfitris, or 'diWnc mothers,’ in the archaic style seen in the 
Bhiirhut sculptures. In the land to the south, which is still 
c.allcd Asobhuk or ‘Asoka’s plot,’ are situated brick ruins 
known ns Chotilpahiiri and Bampahari (prolmbly the hermitage 
hill of Upa Gupta who converted Asoka), while in the Panch- 
pnhari Dr. Waddell recognizes the five relic stupas of excep- 
tional grandeur which Asoka is s.aid to have built. According 
to tradition, the third Buddhist council at FStaliputra was held 
in the seventeenth year of Asok.a’s reign. With the death of 
that monarch in S31 ii.a the city disappears from history for 
530 ycar.s, during which period the first empire of Northern 
India was destroyed by the Scythians and Andhms. But in 
A.D. 319 the city, now under the name of Kusumnpura, wit- 
nessed the birth of a second empire, that of the Gupta kings. 
Chandra Gupta I married a Lichchavi princess of Ftitaliputra. 
The date of his coronation, March 8, a.d. 319, marks the 
beginning of a new era in Indian history’. Though Kusuma- 
pum is undoubtedly identical with Pittaliputra or I’atna, yet of 
this second line of emperors not a single trace remains e.xccpt 
a broken pillar which stands among some Muh.ammadan graves 
near the dargah. Samudra Gupta, the son and successor of 
Chandra Gupta I, greatly enlarged the empire and removed 
the capital from P.ataliputta or Kusum.ipura westwards; but 
Putaliputm was still a sacred place for the Buddhists. About 
406, during the reign of Chandra Gupta II, Fa Hian, after 
visiting Upper India, arrived at Pataliputra, of which he gives 
a short description, and resided there for three years while 
learning to read the Sanskrit books and to converse in that 
language. 

The next description of Patna is supplied by Hiuen Tsiang, 
who entered the city after bis return from Nepal, in 637, more 
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than a hundred years after the fall of the Gupta empire. At that 
time Magadha was subject to Harshavardhana, the great king 
of Kanauj. Hiuen Tsiang informs us that the old city, called 
originally Kusumapura, had been deserted for a long time and 
was in ruins. He gives the circumference at 70 //, or ii§ 
miles, exclusive of the new town of Pataliputra. 

Little is known of the mediaeval history of Patna. In the 
early years of Muhammadan rule the governor of the province 
resided at the town of Bihar. During Sher Shah’s revolt Patna 
again became an independent capital, but it was reduced to 
subjection by Akbar. Aurangzeb made his grandson Azim 
governor, and the city thus acquired the name of Azimabad, 
which is still in use among Muhammadans. The two im- 
portant events in the modern history of Patna city — the 
massacre of 1 763, and the mutiny of the sepoys at Dinapore 
cantonments in 1857 — have been described in the account of 
Patna District. The old walled city of Patna extended 
about 1^ miles from east to west and three-quarters of a mile 
from north to south. It is to this day very closely built, mainly 
with mud houses, but the fortifications which surrounded the 
city have long since disappeared. 

Patna ivas constituted a municipality in 1864. The muni- Muniei- 
cipal limits include the suburb of Bankipore on the west. P*'**!’’ 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 2>i8 
lakhs, and the expenditure 1*91 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income 
was I '93 lakhs, including Rs. 83,000 from a tax on houses and 
lands, Ks. 21,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 16,000 from 
tolls, Rs.13,000 from a tax on vehicles, and Rs.35,000 as grants. 

The incidence of taxation was R. 0-14-5 head of popula- 
tion. In the same year the expenditure amounted to 1-74 
lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 5,000 spent on lighting, 

Rs. 10,000 on drainage, Rs. 48,000 on conservancy, Rs. 20,000 
on medical relief, Rs. 7,000 on a new hospital building, 

Rs. 31,000 on roads, and Rs. 6,000 on education. A drainage 
scheme was carried out between 1893 and 1895 at a cost of 
2.68 lakhs, but was defective owing to its being unaccompanied 
by any flushing scheme. Two complementary schemes were 
carried out in 1894 and 1900, by which 4^ square miles of the 
total area are now flushed. 

For administrative purposes the city, excluding Bankipore Descrip- 
but including a few outlying villages known as the rural area 
of the City subdivision, has been constituted a subdivision 
under a City Magistrate, who holds his court at Gulzarbagh 
in the heart of the city. The courts and jail are situated at 
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Dankipore. Patna is the licad-quartcrs of the Commissionct 
and Additional Commissioner, the BihSr Opium itgent, a 
Dcputy-Inspcctor-Gcneral of police, a Deputy-Sanitatj’ Com- 
missioner, and the Executive Engineer of the Eastern Son 
division. The Patna College is a fine brick building at the 
west end of the city. Originally built by a native as a private 
residence, it was purchased by Government and converted into 
law courts. In 1857 the courts were removed to the present 
buildings at Ilankiporc ; and in i86a the college was estab- 
lished here. It possesses a chemical laboratot}’, and a bv 
dcp.artmcnt and collegiate school arc also attached to it. 
Close by is the Medical College, in front of which a nev 
hospital has been erected. In this neighbourhood also stands 
the Oriental Library*, founded by Maulvi Khuda Bakhsh KIdn 
BahSdur, C.I.E., the present librarian, who has collected a 
number of valuable Persian and Arabic manuscripts. This 
library* is subsidized by* tire Bengal Government, by* the Nizam 
of HydcrJb.ld, and by private subscriptions. Farther cast at 
Afulpur, on the ground formerly* occupied by* the Dutch 
factory*, have been erected some fine buildings for the BihJr 
School of Engineering, which was opened in August, xgoo.out 
of funds originally collected to commemorate the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Patna in 1876. It has a good workshop 
for practical work, and the course of studies is the same as 
that of the apprentice department of the Civil Engineering 
College at Sibpur. About 3 miles further c.ast, in the quarter 
called Gulrarbitgh, the Government manufacture of opium is 
carried on. Patna is one of the two places in British India 
where opium is m.Tnufacturcd by Government The opium is 
made up into cakes, weighing about 3^ lb. .and containing 
about 3 lb. of stand.ard opium. These arc packed in chests 
(40 in each) and sent to Calcutta, whence most of them are 
exported to China. The opium buildings arc on the old river 
bank, and are separated from the city by a high brick wall. 
Beyond Gulzarbagh lies the city proper. The western gate is, 
according to its inscription, 5 miles from thc^/d at Bankipore 
and 12 miles from Dinaporc. In the southern quarter called 
Sadikpur, a market has been laid out on tlie ground formerly 
occupied by the WahbSbi rebels. Nearly opposite to the 
Roman Catholic Church is the grave where the bodies of 
Mir Kasim’s victims were ultimately deposited. It is covered 
by a pilhir, built partly of stone and partly* of brick, with an 
inlaid tablet and inscription. The chief Muhammadan place 
of worship is the monument of Shah ArzSni, who died here in 
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1623, and whose shrine is frequented by both Muhammadans 
and Hindus. An annual fair is held on the spot in the month 
of Zikad, lasting for three days and attracting about 5,000 
votaries. Adjacent to the tomb is the Karbala, where 100,000 
people attend during the Muharram festival. Close by is a 
tank dug by the saint, where once a year crowds of people 
assemble, and many of them bathe. The mosque of Sher Shah 
is probably the oldest building in Patna and the madrasa of 
Saif Khan the handsomest. 

[L. A. Waddell, Faialiputra (Calcutta, 1892), and Report 
on the Excavations at Faialiputra (Calcutta, 1903).] 

Pawapuri {Apdpapuri, the ‘sinless town’). — Village in 
the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, Bengal. Population 
(1901), 311. Mahavira, the last of the Jain saints, is said 
to have been buried in the village, which possesses three Jain 
temples and is a great place of pilgrimage for the Jains. 

Phulwari. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25° 34' N. and 85® 5' E. 
Population (1901), 3,415. 

Rajgir. — Ruined town in the Bih3r subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 2' N. and 85° 26' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 1,575. It was identified by Dr. Bucbanan- 
Hamilton with Rajagriha, the residence of Buddha and capital 
of the ancient Magadha ; and by General Cunningham with 
Kusa-nagara-pura (‘the town of the hus grass’), visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang and called by him Kiu-she-lo-pu-lo. Rajagriha, 
meaning ‘the royal residence,’ was also known as Giribraja, 
'the hill surrounded’; and under this name the capital of 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, is mentioned in both the 
R3mayana and the Mahabharata. It is also described by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrims, the latter of 
whom gives an account of the hot springs found at this place. 
The five hills surrounding the town, mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata and in the Pali chronicles, have been examined by 
General Cunningham. The first, Baibhar, is identified mth the 
Webhars mountain of the Pali chronicles, on the side of which 
was the famous Sattapanni Cave, where the first Buddhist 
synod was held in 543 b.c. The second hill, Ratnagiri, is 
that called by Fa Hian ‘The Fig-tree Cave,’ where Buddha 
meditated after his meals, and is identical with the Rishigiri 
of the Mahabharata and the Fandao of the Pali annals. A 
paved zigzag road leads to a small, temple on the summit of 
this mountain, which is still used by Jains. The third hill. 
Bipula, is clearly the WepuIIo of the Pali chronicles and the 
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Chait-yaka of the Mahabhtata. The other two hills have 
Jain temples. 

Traces of the outer wall around the ancient town of 
Rajagriha may still be seen, about 4| miles in circumfetence. 

The new RSjgIr is about two-thirds of a mile north of the old 
town. According to Buddhist records, it was built by Srenib 
or BimbSsara, the father of Aj 3 tasatru, the contempoiaty of 
Buddha. Dr. Buebanan-Hamilton states that the town stood 
upon the north-west comer of a fort, which is an iireguk 
pentagon in form and apparently of great antiquity. At the 
south-west extremity arc traces of a more modem fort, with 
stone walls, which might have been a kind of citadel. It 
occupies a space of about 600 yards. The eastern and 
northern faces had no ditch, but there is a strong stone wall 
about 18 feet thick, with circular projections at intervals. The > 
eastern approach to Rajagriha was protected by a stone wall, 

20 feet in width and running zigzag up the southern slopes of 
the hills. A watch-tower on the extreme eastern point of the 
range corresponded with a similar tower immediately over 
the town. One tower still exists, and also the foundations of 
the second tower. South of the ancient town of Rajagriha are 
found inscriptions on huge slabs of stone, which form a natural 
pavement. So fat as is known, the characters have never 
been deciphered. 

[Arc/taeological Suroey of India, vol. i, pp. 16-34, and 
vol. viii, pp. 85-100. 

Silao. — Village in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25® 5' N. and 85® 24' E. Population 
(1901), 1,502. It is a large grain mart where the best table 
rice in Patna is sold, and is also noted for its sweetmeats and 
parched rice sold to pilgrims en route to Rajglr. 
ovin- Gaya District. — ^District in the Patna Division of Bengal, 
■wratiOT* between 24® 17' and 25® 19' N. and 84° o' and 86® 3' E, 
d hill ' ^'’ilh an area of 4,712 square miles. It is bounded on the 
d river north by Patna District ; on the east by Monghyr and Hazari- 
vtems. gQyfj, jjy jja^aribggij and Palamau j and on the 

west by Shahsbsd, from which it is separated by the Son river. 

The southern part of the District is elevated and occupies 
the declivity from the Cbota Nagpur plateau, from which 
numerous ridges and spurs project into the plains. About 
10 miles south of Gaya town the surface becomes more level; 
but semi-isolated ranges stand out from the plains, and still 
farther to the north separate ridges and isolated peaks crop 
up here and there. The chief bills are: the Durvasarishi 
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and Mahabar hills in the south of the Nawada subdivision, 
which rise to a height of 2,202 and 1,832 feet above sea-level, 
the former being the highest point in the District ; the Maher 
(1,612 feet) and Hasra hills, the Ganjas and Bhindas, the 
Jethian range running from the neighbourhood of Buddh 
Gaya to Rajgir and Giriak, and the Pahra, Cherki, and Gaya 
hills in the head-quarters subdivision j the Fawai, Dugul, and 
Fachar hills in the Aurangabad subdivision ; and the Barabar 
and Kowadol hills in the Jabanabad subdivision. The general 
level falls somewhat rapidly towards the north, and numerous 
hill streams from the highlands of Chota Nagpur flow north- 
wards across the District in more or less parallel courses. The 
chief of these from east to west are the Sakri, Dbanarjf, Tilaya, 
Dhadhar, Paimar, Phalgu, Jamuna, Morhar, Dhawa, Madar, 

Adn, and Punpun ; and the Son, which forms the western 
boundary of the District. The two last-named rivers are the 
only ones which reach the Ganges. The water brought down 
by the other streams is nearly all used up in the network of 
pains or artificial irrigation channels; the Dhawa and Madar 
are tributaries of the Pflnpiin, and the Morhar and Phalgu also 
eventually join that river; while other streams, after being 
thus diverted for the purposes of irrigation, cannot be traced 
or mingle in the rainy season in a huge jliil in the BSrh sub- 
division of Patna. The Phalgu, which is formed by the 
junction of the Lilajiln and Mohana rivers about 2 miles below 
Buddh-GayS, flows past the town of Gaya, and then north- 
wards under the foot of the Barabar hills. This river and 
the FQnpun are regarded by the Hindus as sacred, and to 
bathe in them is the duty of every pilgrim who performs the 
Gaya tirHia or pilgrimage. The most important river is the 
Son, its bed being nearly as broad as that of the Ganges, 
though it becomes almost dry in the hot months. During the 
rains the current is very rapid and navigation difficult, in con- 
sequence of which the river is used only by small craft up to 
about 20 tons burden for a few months in the year. Between 
Barun on the Gaya bank and Dehrl on the Shiihabad side a 
stone causeway leads the grand trunk road across the bed. Just 
above this causeway is the great anicut of the Son Canals system, 
and below the causeway the river is spanned by one of the 
longest railway bridges in the world, comprising 98 spans of 100 
feet each ; it is made of iron girders laid on stone-built pillars. 

A considerable part of the District is occupied by the Gcolog}-. 
Gangetic alluvium, but older rocks rise above its level chiefly 
in the south and cash These arc composed for the most part 
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of a foliated gneiss, consisting of a great variety of crystalline 
rocks forming parallel bands and known as ‘Bengal gneisV 
It is a subdivision of the Archaean system, which contains the 
oldest rocks of the earth’s crust. Scattered at intervals amid 
the ‘ Bengal gneiss ’ in the east of the District are several out- 
crops of anoriier very ancient series, resembling that described 
in Southern India under the name of Dharwar schists and 
constituting another subdivision of the Archaean system, 
Owing to the predominance of massive beds of quartzite, these 
beds stand out as abrupt ridges and constitute alt the most 
conspicuous hills of the District, Not only are these roch 
everywhere altered by ‘regional metamorphism,’ caused by the 
great pressure that has thrown them into close-set synclinal 
and anticlinal folds, as expressed by the elongated shape of 
the ridges and high dips of the strata with the inducement of 
slaty cleavage ; but they have also been affected to a great 
extent by contact metamorphism from the intrusion of great 
masses of granite and innumerable veins of coarse granitic 
pegmatite, by which the slates have been further transformed 
into crystalline schists. In its more massive form the granite 
is relatively fine-grained and very homogeneous, and it 
weathers into great rounded hummocks that have suggested 
the name of ‘dome-gneiss’ by which it is sometimes known^ 
It is the narrow sheets of the same intrusive group, where they 
cut across the metamorphosed schists as excessively coarse 
granitic pegmatites, that are of most economical importance 
on account of the mica which they contain. 

The Bajgir hills, consisting of slaty schists and quartzites, 
are less metamorphosed ; but contact effects are well seen in 
the Maher hills, and in the detached spurs forming the south- 
western continuation of theRSjgir range near GayS, where 
idols and utensils are extensively wrought from the soft 
serpentinous rock of the converted schists. 

The Talcher rocks, which constitute the basement beds of 
the coal-bearing Gondwana series, are seen at the small village 
of Gangti, 20 miles south-west-by-west of SherghSti ; and also 
4 miles west-by-south of Imamganj, in the bed of the Morhar 
river, where they occupy a small outcrop entirely surrounded 
by alluvium. This outcrop is of great interest, as indicating 
the possibility that coal-measures may exist beneath the 
alluvial formation in this part of the Gangetic plain '. 

* T. H. Holland, ‘Mica Deposits of Memoirs, Geological Survey 
of India, vol. xzxiv, pt. i. This acconnt was contributed Mr. E. Vreden- 
bnrg, Deputy-Superintendent, Geological Surrey of India. 
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In the north the rice-fields have the usual weeds of such Botany, 
localities. Near villages there are often considerable groves 
of mango-trees and palmyras {Borassus flabellifer), some date- 
palms {Pfioenix sylvestris), and numerous isolated examples of 
Tamarindus and other semi-spontaneous and more or less 
useful species. There are no Government forests, but the 
hills on the south are completely covered with dense jungle ; 
here the fuel-supply of the District is obtained, and the lac 
industry is a considerable source of income to the landlords. 

The principal trees are the ftpal {Fiats religiosa), nim {Melia 
Asadiraehta), banyan {Fiats itidiea), stris {Albizzia odoratis- 
simd), mahud {Bassia latifolid), palds {Bttiea frottdosd), sissit 
{Dalbergia Sissod), tamarind {Tamarindus indica), jdmun 
{Eugenia Jamboland), sal {Shorea robits/a), babul {Acacia 
arabica), cotton-tree {Bombax malabariatni), and kahttd {Ter- 
minalia Arjuna). Flowering shrubs and creepers grow luxuri- 
antly in the hills after the rains ; and during the cold season 
wild plums and other small edible berries are common in 
these tracts, and form part of the food-supply of the poorer 
classes. 

Tigers are found in the hills in the south, and leopards, Faun.-i, 
hyenas, bears, and wild hog on most of the hills in the Dis- 
trict. Sdmbar {Cervus unicolor), spotted door {Cervtts axis), 

‘ravine deer* {Gazella bennetti), four-homed antelope {Tetra- 
cents quadricornis), and barking-deer {Cervulus tnunijac) live 
in the jungles in the south; but their numbers are rapidly 
decreasing. The antelope {Antilope cervicapra) is still occa- 
sionally found. Wolves and wild dogs are comparatively rare. 

A few nilgai {Boselaphus tragocamelus) still frequent the banks 
of the Son. Peafowl, jungle-fowl {Gallus ferntginetts), black 
partridge {Francolimts vulgaris), grey partridge {Francolinus 
pondiceriatitts), and spur-fowl {Galloperdix sp.) are found in 
and along the skirts of the southern hills. 

By reason of its distance from the sea, Gaya has greater Clicnntc, 
extremes of climate than the south and cast of Bengal. The 
mean temperature varies from 64® in January to 93® in May, rainfall, 
and the highest average maximum is 105® in May. Owing 
to the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail in March 
and April, the humidity at that season averages only 5r per 
cent. With the approach of the monsoon the humidity in- 
creases, and then remains steady at from 84 to 87 per cent, 
throughout July and August. The annual rainfall averages 
42 inches, of which 5-6 fall in June, 12-1 in July, ii-8 in 
August, and 6-4 in September. The strength of the monsoon 
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during the month of September is of special importance to ll« 
cultivator, as the winter rice harvest is largely 
a good supply of rain at that season. 

Local floods are occasionally caused by the rivets breaching 
their banks after abnormally heavy rain in the hills, or by 
a river leaving its bed and appropriating the channel of a 
pat/i or irrigation canal. A case of this nature occurred in 
1896-7, when the Sakri river changed its course and flooded 
the lands of some villages in the Nawada subdivision, convert- 
ing a considerable area of fertile land into a sandy waste. In 
September, 1901, in consequence of the sudden simultaneous 
rise of the Son and the Ganges, the former river topped its 
bank near Arvral and flooded Badrabad and other villages, 
many mud-built houses falling in. 

The modem District was comprised, with the country now 
included in Patna and Shahabad, within the ancieht kingdom 
of Magadha. Both Patna and Gaya, which formed part of 
the Muhammadan SSdaA of Bihar, passed into the hands 
of the English in 1765, being at first administered from Patna. 
This arrangement lasted till 1781, when Bih^ was made into 
a District under a Collector and a Judge-Magistrate. In 1814 
the south of the District was placed under the jurisdiction of 
a special Joint-Magistrate, stationed at SherghatL In 1865 
Gaya was separated from Patna and constituted an indepen- 
dent Collectorate. 

Though Gaya was not the scene of fightinj during the 
Mutiny of 1857, yet an incident took place in the District 
worthy of record. The sepoys in the cantonments at Dina- 
pore mutinied in July and escaped into Shahabad. After the 
first attack upon them by a British force had resulted in 
disaster, orders were issued by the Commissioner of Patna to 
all the civil officers within his jurisdiction to withdraw their 
establishments and retire on Dinapore. A small garrison of 
the 64th Regiment, together -with a few Sikhs, was then 
stationed at Gaya town. In obedience to the written orders 
of the Commissioner, the handful of soldiers and civilians 
at Gaya started on the road to Patna," leaving behind about 
7 lakhs in the treasury. But on the way bolder counsels 
prevailed. Mr. Money, the Magistrate of the District, and 
Mr. Hollings, an uncovenanted oflicial in the Opium Agency, 
determined to return to Gaya and save what thi^ could from 
the general pillage that would inevitably follow upon the 
abandonment of the town. The detachment of the 64 th 
iRegiment was also sent back. The town was found still at 
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peace. By the time that carriage had been collected for 
the treasure the Patna road had become unsafe, and the only 
means of retreat was by the grand trunk road to Calcutta. 

As soon as the little party had started a second time, they 
were attacked by a mixed rabble of released prisoners and the 
former jail-guards. They repulsed the attack, and conveyed 
the treasure safely to Calcutta. 

The District is full of places of the highest archaeological Archaeo- 
interest, and the rocky hills teem with assodations of the'“^’ 
ancient religion of Buddha. As a place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age, the town of Gaya is of comparatively modem interest; 
but at Buddh (or Bodh) Gaya, 7 miles to the south, are 
remains of great religious and archaeological importance. 

Many Buddhist images are to be found in the neighbourhood 
and also at Punawan, 14 miles east of Gaya. Two miles 
south of Punawan is Hasra hill, identified by Dr. Stein with 
the Kukkutapada-giri of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. There 
are many scattered remains of undoubted Buddhist origin 
in the valley between the Sobhnath hill and HasrS hill proper, 
while in the neighbouring village of Bishnupur Tarrva are some 
finely cut Buddhist images. At Kurkihar, 7 miles to the 
north-east, is a large mound, from which many Buddhist 
sculptures have been unearthed. About ii miles to the 
north-east lies the village of Jethian, identified with the Yashti- 
vana of Hiuen Tsiang, in the neighbourhood of which there 
are several sites associated with the wanderings of Buddha. 

At Konch is a curious brick-built temple, and traces of 
Buddhist influence are observable in sculptures round about. 

Seven miles south-east of Gaya is the Dhongra hill, which is 
clearly identifiable with the Pragbodhi mountain of Hiuen 
Tsiang, and contains a cave in which Gautama is supposed 
to have rested before he went to Buddh Gaya. At Gunerl 
are many Buddhist images and remains, marking the site 
apparently of the Sif Guna Cbarita monastery. The above 
remains are all in the head-quarters subdivision, in- the extreme 
north of which lie the Barabar Hills with their famous rock- 
cut caves. Not far from these hills to the west is the isolated 
rocky peak of Kowadol, at the base of which is a huge stone 
image of Buddha; it probably marks the site of the ancient 
Buddhist monastery of Silabhadra. 

In the Nawada subdivision at Sttamarhi, about 7 miles 
south-west of Hisua, is a cave hewn in a large isolated boulder 
of granite. Tradition relates that here Stta, the wife of Rama, 
gave birth to Lava while in exile. Many legends also cluster 

BE. II. ^ 
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round RajaulI, with its picturesque hills and pretty valleys. 
At Afsar are several remains, including a fine statue of the 
Varaha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 

In the Jah^abad subdivision, about 3 miles north of the 
BarSbar Hills, stands Dharawat, near the site of another 
Buddhist monastery called Gunamati. South of this, on the 
slope of a low ridge of hills, many Buddhist remains have 
been found. At Dapthu, there are some finely carved images 
and ruins of temples \ and not far from here, lying half-buried 
in an open field, is a large carved monolith of granite. At 
Jam and Banwaria, on the east side of the Phalgu river, are 
the ruins of what must have been a large temple j and there 
are other remains of interest at Kako, Ghenjan, and Ner. 

In the Aurangabad subdivision a fine stone temple stands 
at Deo and a similar one at Umga. Large Buddhist images 
and many remains are found at Manda; and at Bhurha, 

2 miles farther easq are some finely carved chaityai and 
images, and some remains marking the site of a monastery. 
Deokuh, Cheon, and Pachar also contain remains of Brah- 
manical, Buddhist, and Jain interest. 

The The recorded population of the present area rose from 

peoplv. 1,947,824 in 1872 to 2,124,682 in t88i and 2,138,331 in 
1891, but fell again to 2,059,933 in 1901. The population is' 
not progressive, and much of the increase between 1872 and 
1881 must have been due to better enumeration. The 
decrease at the Census of 1901 was largely due to the ravages 
of the plague. The greatest loss took place in the central 
police circles, where plague tvas most prevalent; but a slight 
decadence for which plague was not to blame occurred in the 
south-west, where the land is high and barren and the crops 
are scanty and uncertain. The Nawada subdivision in the 
east and a small tract which benefits by irrigation from the 
Son in the north-west added to their population. 

The principal statistics of the Census of ipor are shown 
in the table on the next page. 

Of the towns, Gaya, the District head-quarters, Tekari, and 
Daudnagar are municipalities. The other chief towns are 
Aurangabad, Nawada, and Jahanabad. The density of the 
population is greatest in the north, rising to 666 persons per 
square mile in the Jahanabad thana ; along the southern 
boundary, where a considerable area belongs geographically 
to the Chota Nagpur plateau, it is very sparse, and in the 
Barachati /Aa/ta there are only 257 persons per square mile. 
Gaya sends out numerous emigrants to the adjoining Districts 
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of Hazaribagh and Palamau, but the most marked feature 
connected with migration is the great number of natives of the 
District who earn a livelihood in distant parts. No less than 
58,952, or 2-8 per cent, of the population, were residing in 
Bengal proper at the time of the Census of 1901, and of these 
3®j953 were enumerated in Calcutta. These emigrants are 
employed chiefly as dartvdns, peons, and weavers in jute-mills ; 
and they remit a large portion of their earnings for the support 
of their lamilies, whom they seldom take with them. It iras 
estimated in 1893 that as much as Ks. 8,40,000 was thus 
remitted annually to the District. The vernacular of Gaya is 
the hlagahl dialect of Biharlj the Awadht dialect of Eastern 
Hindi is spoken by Muhammadans. Of the total population, 
X, 840,382 persons (89-3 per cent.) are Hindus and 219,124 
(io- 64 per cent.) Muhammadans. 
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The GoSlas (306,000) are the most numerous Hindu cistc, Ca-.tes and 
next to whom come Babhans (163,000) and Koiris (145,000). 

There are several aboriginal or semi-Hinduized tribes, the 
principal being Bhuiyas (112,000), Dosadhs (108,000), Mus- 
ahars (55,000), and Rajwars (S3, 000). The most common 
higher castes are Brahmans (64,000), Rajputs (111,000), and 
Kayasths (39,000). The Bnahmans include a number qf 
persons who, though not regular or orthodox Brahmans, arc 
allowed a kind of brevet rank ; among these the most remark- 
able are the Gayawals {see Gava Town) and the Dhamins. 

Many of the functional castes are w'cll represented, such as 
Kahars (110,000), Chamars (81,000), Telis (58,000), Kurmls 
(41,000), Barhais (39,000), and Hajjams and PiisTs (38,000 
each). Among Muhammadans, Jolahas (74,000) are the most 
numerous. Agriculture supports 65-1 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, industries 14 per cent., commerce 0-6 per cent., and the 
professions 1*9 per cent. 

Christians number only 253, of whom 40 are natives; the 
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missions at work arc the London Baptist Missionarj’ Society, 
the London Baptist Zanana Missionary Society, and the 
IVorld's Faith Missionary Association. 

The northern portion of the District, extending southtraids 
to about 10 miles beyond Gaya tovm and constituting about 
two-thirds of the whole area, is fairly level and is mostly ii ndn 
cultivation. Farther south the rise towards the hills of Chota 
Nagpur is more rapid, the country is intersected rrith hills and 
ravines, the proportion of sand in the soil is much higher, 
and a large area is composed of hill and scrub-comed jungle, 
which extends for ser'eral miles below the hills. Cultiration 
in this tract is far more scanty ; but in recent years large arm 
of waste have been reclaimed, and the process will probably 
bc accelerated with the opening of new lines of’railiray and 
the general improvement of communications. Between the 
numerous rivers the land is higher ; in the south these deais 
can be irrigated only with difficulty, and raM and ikadoi crops 
are most grown. Farther north, where the surface is more 
level, most of them can be w.'itercd by channels from the 
rivers and from a/tars, and rice is largely grown. In the west 
near the Son a considerable area, which was formerly sandy 
and infertile, is irrigated from the Patna Canal and its dis- 
tributaries. In the northern tract the soil is generally alluvial, 
consisting chiefly of clay with a small proportion of sand. In 
the south, however, sand generally predominates. In some 
parts the soil is impregnated with carbonate of soda. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 arc given below, 
are.TS being in square miles : — 


Snib^hlston. 

Total. 

CnUWated. 

Coltivable 

waste. 

lirigattd.* 

Gaya . 

1,905 

1,049 

5 » 


Nawada 

955 

498 

.^7 

••• 

Aurangal^d 

1,246 

657 

98 

5* 

Jabanabail . . 

606 

508 

20 

33 

Total 

■ 1 , 71 * 

*,713 

*47 

8 s 


• This column npment, tire orcu imeated from Govenunent eanuls. Slalistics 
■hawme the area irric-atel from private c(iannel% tanks, vieUs, Xc, are not available; 
but It IS estimalcd that in the ahole District the area imirated rrom oil souiccs is 
75 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

The area twice cropped is estimated at 2S7 square miles. 
The most important staple is rice, grown on 1,382 square 
miles or about 51 per cent of the cultivated area. Besides 
this, a great variety of crops are raised ; and it is not unusual 
to find four crops — such as gram, wheat, sesaraum, and linseed 
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— grown together in the same field; to this fact and to the 
protection afforded by the Son Canals and the indigenous 
system of irrigation followed in the District may be ascribed 
the comparative immunity it enjoys from famine. tVheat 
covers about 249 square miles ; and the other important 
cereals and pulses are gram, martia, maize, barley, khesSri, 
masur, peas, urd, and inung. Bajtxi and jtnaar are cultivated 
to a large extent on high lands. Oilseeds cover 329 square 
miles, the chief crop being linseed, grown on 160 square miles. 

Gaya is one of the chief opium-producing Districts in Bengal, 
and 75 square miles are devoted to the cultivation of the 
poppy. Sugar-cane is widely groivn, as also are potatoes, yams 
and other vegetables, and pan or betel-leaf. 

During the ten years ending 1901-2, 2-83 lakhs was advanced 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act and Bs. 67,000 under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act; the loans are chiefly used for 
the improvement or extension of the means of irrigation. 

The local cattle are small but sturdy. Extensive pasture Cattle, 
lands exist in the thinly cultivated tracts in the south, but 
elsewhere the cattle are largely fed on chopped straw. Sheep 
are reared extensively by the Gareri caste, especially near the 
hills, where grazing is plentiful ; and their wool is used in 
the manufacture of carpets, .rugs, and blankets. Goats are 
common, and pigs are kept by Bhuiyas, Musahars, Dosadhs, 
and Dorns. A veterinary dispensary is maintained at Gaya 
by the District board. Numerous religious gatherings are 
held at various places in the District, especially in Gaya town, 
which is a place of pilgrimage throughout the year ; to some 
of these cattle and ponies are brought for sale, but no special 
fair is held for the sale of cattle. 

Agricultural prosperity depends almost entirely on irrigation. Irrigation. 
It is supplied in the west by two branches of the Sow Canals 
system. The Eastern Main Canal, which was originally 
intended to pass across Gaya into Mongbyr, runs eastward for 
8 miles to the Funpun river, and the Patna Canal runs north- 
wards for 43 miles before entering Patna District. One-fifth 
of the District is thus irrigated, the area actually supplied >vlth 
water from these canals and their distributaries in 1903-4 
being 85 square miles. The remainder is cut into parallel 
strips by a number of rivers which flow from south to north. 

Between each pair of rivers is necessarily a watershed, and in 
the slope leading from it to the river reservoirs are constructed. 

These are filled either by the rain-water which comes down 
the slope, this system being known as genrabandi, or from 
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a water channel (Jain) which passes along the side, and takes 
off from the river at a higher level. As the rivers fall only 
6 feet in the mile, the channels are sometimes earned to 
a considerable distance, and Dr. Grierson writes of haring 
seen one 20 miles long. Whenever a flood comes dotm 
during the rainy season, it Alls all the reservoirs (flian) 
attached to each channel. Well-irrigation is largely resorted 
to in the neighbourhood of villages, where less expensive 
methods are not practicable. Though no accurate statistics 
are available, it is believed that about 156 square miles are 
irrigated from wells. 

The principal mineral product is mica, which is found at 
SapahT, Singar, Basron, Chatkarl, and Belam in the Nanada 
s'ubdivision, and in smaller quantities among the hills in the 
south on the border of Hazaribagh. The seams are reached 
by blasting ; and the sheets of mica are then dug out, 
separated, clipped, and sorted and packed according to size, 
and dispatched to Calcutta for export to America and Europe. 
In 1903 the only mines worked regularly were those at SapahT, 
Basron, Singar, and Belam. The average number of labourers 
employed was 464 ; they are drawn from the ordinary labouring 
classes, and are paid a daily wage varying from 2 to 6 annas, 
according to age, sex, and skill. The output, which varies 
according to the demand in the market, amounted in rpog to 
122 tons. Iron ore is found in considerable quantities at 
Fachamba in the Nawada subdivision and at Lodhwe in the 
head-quarters subdivision, but is not now worked. It also' 
exists in the Barabar Hills, where there were formerly smelting 
works under European management ; it is now being worked 
again to a small extent. Granite, syenite, and laterite are 
quarried in many of the hills for building purposes and road- 
metalling. The so-called Gaya black stone, of which orna- 
ments, bowls, and figures are carved, is quarried at Pathalkatl 
in the Atri //lana, and worked chiefly by stone-carvers who 
claim to be of Brahman descent and to have come from 
Jaipur. Pottery day exists in many places, and nodules of 
limestone are found in scattered localities. Saltpetre is 
manufactured, chiefly in the JahanabSd subdivision, from 
efflorescences on the clay of village sites. 

The manufactures indude lac, sugar, /asar and cotton cloth, 
brass utensils, stoneware, gold and silver ornaments, blankets, 
rugs and carpets. Paper was formerly made on a large scale 
at Arwal, but the industry has entirely died out. Silk cloth 
is woven to a considerable extent at Manpur near Gaya, and 
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in a smaller degree at Kadirganj in the Nawada subdivision 
and Daudnagar. Carpets and rugs are manufactured at 
Obra and Daudnagar. Brass utensils are also made in large 
quantities at the latter town. Carving in wood was formerly 
an important industry, and the carvers had attained much 
proficiency, as is evident from some examples still existing in 
the balconies, doors, and windows of Old Gaya; but the art 
has almost died out. Cane chairs are made at Gaya, but not 
to any great extent. Small statues of animals and figures of 
gods are carved by a few artists at Gaya from black stone. 

Sugar refining is on the wane, but raw sugar is largely manu- 
factured for export. The lac insect is cultivated, generally on 
the /a/ds-tiee {Buiea /rondosa) in the southern jungles ; and 
the manufactured product, which is prepared in about forty 
factories, is exported chiefly to Calcutta. The average annual 
out-turn is estimated at 50,000 maunds. 

■ The principal exports are food-grains, especially rice, oil- Commerce, 
seeds, pepper, crude opium, raw sugar, mahtta flowers, salt- 
petre, mica, lac, blankets, carpets, stone and brass utensils, 
hides, prepared tobacco, and betel-leaves. Among the imports 
are salt, coal, coke, piece-goods and shawls, kerosene oil, 
tea, cotton, timber, tobacco (unmanufactured dry leaves), iron, 
spices of all kinds, dried and fresh fruits, refined sugar, paper, 
and various articles of European manufacture. The bulk of 
the trade is with Calcutta, but unrefined sugar finds its way in 
large quantities to the Central Provinces, Rajputana, Central 
India, and Berar. The chief centres of trade are Gaya town, 

Tekari, Gurua, Ranlganj, and Imamganj in the head-quarters 
subdivision; Rajauli and Akbarpur in Nawada; Jahan^bad 
and Arwal in Jahanabad ; and Daudnagar, Deo,' Maharajganj, 

TarwS, Khiriawan, Rafiganj, and Jamhor in the Aurangabad 
subdivision. Owing to the opening of new railways, which 
now tap most of the trade routes in the District, several other 
places are rising in importance, the most noticeable being 
Nawada. Feeder-roads have been constructed by the District 
board, and trade tends more and more to converge upon the 
railway stations. For the conveyance of produce, bullock- 
carts are used, but pack-bullocks also are still very largely 
employed, especially in the hilly parts. The principal classes 
engaged in trade are the various Baniya castes and Marwaris ; 
some Mughals deal in sugar, cloths, and shawls. 

The Patna-Gaya branch connects Gaya with the main line Railways, 
of the East Indian Railway at- Bankipore, 34^ miles of it lying 
within the District. Three other lines have recently been 
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opened : namely, the South Bihar branch, which runs east 
from Gaya to Luckeesarai through the NawSda subdiwsion 
58 miles falling within the District; the Mughal Sarai-Gayi 
branch from Gaya through the Aurangabad subdivision to 
Mughal Sarai, 51 miles lying within GayS; and the Banin- 
Daltonganj branch, which leaves the latter line at Baron on 
the Son and runs for 23J miles before it enters PalSman 
District. A fifth line from Gaya to Katrasgarh, of which 
34 miles fall within Gaya District, has recently been com- 
pleted, and, with the Mughal Saiai-Gaya line, forms the 
chord-line to Calcutta. 

The District is intersected by numerous excellent roads, ot 
which 202 miles are metalled and 719 miles unmetalled, in 
addition to 628 miles of village tracks. The chief lines are; 
the grand trunk road, with a length of 51 miles, maintained 
from Provincial funds ; the Kharhat-Bajaul! road, running 
from BihSr to Nawada and southwards; the Gaya-Salimput 
road, which is a portion of the Patna-Gaya road, running 
parallel to the Patna-Gaya Raihvay; and the GayS-Nawada 
road, with several feeder-roads leading from it to the stations 
on the South BihSr Railway. 

A small steamer plies weekly on the Patna Canal, but it 
carries very little merchandise. hTone of the small rivers is 
navigable. Most of them, where not bridged, are provided 
with ferries during the rainy season, but the only large ferry is 
that across the Son from Daudnagar to Nasriganj in Shahabdd 
District. 

Owing to the construction of the Son Canals, the indigenous 
system of irrigation which prevails, and the improvement in 
communicatidns which has taken place since 1874, the Dis- 
trict is not seriously affected by famines. The whole of the 
western border is protected by the Son Canals, and almost all 
the remainder of the District by the local system of reservoirs 
and channels described above. A great variety of crops are 
grown, and it rarely happens that famine obtains a grip over 
any considerable area. The &mine of 1S66 affected 1,300 
square miles ; but the majority of the people were able to 
support themselves, and the relief operations were on a com- 
paratively small scale, costing only Rs. 22,000, of which 
Rs. 12,000 was raised by local subscription. In 1874 also 
the District was not seriously involved ; the food-supply was 
augmented by private trade, and the Government had to sup- 
plement it only hy a small amount of grain, and by the provision 
of relief works on the canals. The total expenditure on that 
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occasion was 1*38 lakhs. Slight scarcities occurred in 1888—9 
and 1891-2, while in 1896-7, when severe famine was felt over 
a large part of India, prices rose very high, and the landless 
labourers suffered much in consequence. No regular works 
were opened, but 50,000 persons were gratuitously relieved, 
most of them being travdlers passing through the District 
in search of labour. The total expenditure was only about 
Rs. 18,000, all of which was subscribed locally. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Sahibganj (Gaya Town), 
Nawada, Jahanabad, and Auranc-abad. The District head- staff, 
quarters staff subordinate to the Magistrate-Collector consists 
of three or four Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, besides two 
special Deputy-Collectors for excise and partition work. A 
Joint-Magistrate is usually deputed to GayS for the cold- 
season months, and one or two Sub-Deputy-Collectors and an 
Assistant Magistrate-Collector are also occasionally posted to 
the District . The Nawada, Jahanabad, and Aurangabad sub- 
divisions are in charge of Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, and 
sometimes, in the case of the two subdivisions first named, 
of Assistant Magistrates. 

The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Civil and 
Judge, two Sub-Judges, and four Munsifs, one of whom sits 
at Aurangabad. The criminal courts include those of the^ 

District and Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the 
above-mentioned Joint, Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates. 

A special magistrate is authorized under section 14 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to try cases connected with breaches 
of the Irrigation laws. The District was formerly notorious 
for the prevalence of crime, especially in the south, which 
was in a lawless state, dacoities and highway robberies being 
frequent. Now, though dacoities are occasionally committed, 
the commonest offences are burglary, cattle-stealing, and riots 
caused by disputes about irrigation. 

Owing to changes in the jurisdiction of the District and Land 
the destruction of records at the time of the Mutiny, early revenue, 
statistics of the land revenue are not available. The current 
demand has risen from 13-8 lakhs in 1870-1 to i4-39 Ijikhs in 
^ 9 ° 3 ~ 4 ’ Subdivision of estates has gone on rapidly, there 
being in the latter year 7,876 estates, of which 7,828 with 
a demand of 13*40 lakhs were permanently settled, 15 with 
a demand of Rs. 47,000 temporarily settled, and the remainder 
were held direct by Government Among special tenures 
may be mentioned altamgka grants, or lands given in per- 
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petuily ns a reward for conspicuous military ser\ice ; gltalieili 
lands, assigned for the maintenance of guards and patrols on 
roads and passes ; and maiatmask, lands granted to favourites 
and others. About 70 per cent, of the cultivated land is held 
under the system of bhmli or produce rents. There are two 
kinds : danahanJi, where the crop is appraised while standing 
in the field ; and batai or agorbaiai, where the crop is taken 
to the threshing-door and divided equally between the landlord 
nnd tenant after the Itibourers engaged in cutting and carrying 
it have been given their .sliarc. Under the danabanii system 
also the crop is supposed to be divided equally, but in practice 
the landlord’s .share is generally i®oths and often even more. 

In the case of cash rents three kinds of tenure obtain; 
namely, the ordinary nnsdi, shikmt, and tkakath. A shikml 
tenure in this DLstrict means a tenure held on a cash rent 
fi.\cd for ever. A rkaka/k holding is one in which the rent is 
fixed for n term of years ; the term is also often applied to 
settlements made for the reclamation of cultivable waste. 
Another local tenure is the /nran or /nriin/keri, under nhich 
rice land held on the M/re// system nnd suited to the growth 
of sugar-cane or poppy is settled at a specially high rale of 
rent in the years when thc.se crops arc grown. The folloning 
rates of rent per acre may be regarded as fairly general; rice 
land, if fit for only a single crop, Rs. r-S to Rs. 8, and if 
yielding a double crop, Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 ; land on which wheat, 
barley, gram, pulses, and oilseeds arc grown, Rs. s to Rs. 8; 
sugar-cane and poppy land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 16 ; land growing 
b/iadoi crops such as maize, tnarua, or jmvar, Rs. 1-8 to 
Rs. s ; nnd land growing potatoes, Rs. 4 to Rs. 16. The 
(ioverninent estates in the District nnd part of the Tekari 
estate with a total area of 58s square miles were cadastrally 
surveyed and settled between 1893 and 189S. The incidence 
of land revenue was found to be R. 0-10-5 per acre nnd the 
rent R.s. 4-0-10, tiic land revenue demand thus amounting to 
only 16 per cent, of the rent. Over the whole District the 
maximum and minimum rent rates per acre are about Rs. iG 
and 8 annas respectively, the average being Rs. 5-12. The 
average holding of a ryot is about 6 acres. Recently the Deo 
and Maksudpur estates, with an area of 92 and 132 square miles 
respectively, have also come under sun’cy and settlement. 

The tabic on the next p.agc shows the collections of land 
revenue and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thou- 
sands of rupees. 

- Outside the municipalities of Gava, Tekari, and Daud- 
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XAGAR, local 'afTairs are managed by the District board, Local and 
with subordinate local boards in each subdivision except the 
head-quarters subdivision. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. ment. 
3,26,000, of which Rs. 2,26,000 was derived from rates ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 3,07,000, including Rs. 2,04,000 spent 
on public works and Rs. 45,000 on education. 



1880-1. 

1890-t. 

igoo-ie 

1003-4. 

Land revenne . 

Total revenue . 

• I 4 i 35 
24,91 

24,82 

r 4><>9 

38,52 

* 4.34 

30,08 


In 1903 the District contained 14 police stations and 22 Police and 
outposts j and the force subordinate to the District Superin- 
tendent consisted of 5 inspectors, 49 sub-inspectors, 56 head 
constables, and 659 constables. The ruml police consisted of 
389 daffadars and 3,648 ehauktdars. The District jail at Gaya 
town has accommodation for 542 prisoners, and subsidiary 
jails at Nawada, Jahanabad, and Aurangabad for 105. 

Gaya District is backward in point of education, and only Edncation. 
3*6 per cent, of the population (7*2 males and o-a females) 
could read and write in 1891. The number of pupils in the 
schools increased from 19,118 in 1880— i to 26,250 in 1892—3 
and 26,849 in 1900-T. In 1903—4 37,824 boys and 2,303 
girls were at school, being respectively 24-9 and 1-4 per cent, 
of the children of school-going age. The number of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,598 : 
nai;nely, 19 secondary', 979 primary, and 600 special schools. 

The expenditure on education was Rs. 1,49,000, of which 
Rs. 14^000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 45,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 5 x,ooo 
from fees.- The chief institutions are the Government school 
and two private schools at Gaya toAvn, and a school maintained 
by the Tekari Raj at Tekari, all teaching English up to the 
matriculation standard. 

In 1903 the District contained 15 dispensaries, of which Medical. 
30 had accommodation for 182 in-patients. The cases of 

90.000 out-patients and 2,300 in-patients were treated, and 

7.000 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 67,000, of which Rs. 3,000 was met by Government con- 
tributions, Rs. 22,000 from Local and Rs. 7,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 25,000 from subscriptions. The 
chief institutions are the pilgrim and _zanSria hospitals at 
Gaya town. 

Vaccination is compulsoiy only in municipal areas, but the 
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practice is steadily gaining ground, and the people as atrhole 
are beginning to realize its efficacy. In 1903-4 the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated u-as 58,000, or 29-5 per 1,000. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, \r)l. i 
(1838) ; G. A. Grierson, Nates on the District of Gaya (Cal- 
cutta, 1893) ; L. S. S. O’Malley, Distriet Gazetteer (Calcutta, 
1906).] 

Gay& Subdivision. — ^Head-quarters subdivision of Ga)^ 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 17' and 25® 5' N. and 84" 
17' and 85® 24' E., with an area of 1,905 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 751,855, compared with 832,442 in 
1891. A plague epidemic was raging at the time of the 
Census of 1901, which not only caused many deaths and a 
considerable exodus, but also made the work of enumeration 
exceptionally difficult The subdivision comprises two tracts, 
that to the north being a level plain dotted with isolated hills 
and containing some long hill ranges, that to the south being 
an undulating country with several hills forming the northern 
fringe of the ChotS Nagpur plateau. The density for the 
whole subdivision is only 395 persons per square mile, and 
the population along the south is very sparse. It contains 
three towns, Gaya (population, 71,288), the headquarters, 
Tekari (6,437), the residence of the TelcSri family {fee Tekaw 
Raj), and Sherghati (2,641); and 2,999 villages. GayS 
town, which possesses a very ancient history, is an important 
place of pilgrimage, and at Buddh Gaya are remains of 
unusual religious and archaeological importance. The sub- 
division contains numerous other remains of great interest, 
which are referred to in the articles on Gaya District and 
Barabar Hills. 

Nawttda Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Gaya Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 24° 31' and 25® 7' N. and 85® 17' 
and 86® 3' E., with an area of 955 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 453,868, compared with 439,565 in 1891. 
The north of the subdivision is an alluvial plain, while the 
south is hilly and covered rvith jungle. The latter tract, which 
includes a portion of the northern fringe of the ChotS NSgpur 
plateau, is very sparsely populated ; the density for the whole 
subdivision is 475 persons per square mile. It contains two 
towns, Nawada (population, 5,908), the headquarters, and 
Hisua (6,704) ; and 1,752 villages. At Afsar are some im- 
portant archaeological remains, including a fine statue of the 
Varaha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu, and the ruins of a 
temple. 
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AorangSbad Subdivision. — ^Western subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, lying between 24® 29' and 25“ 7' N. and 84® o' 
and 84® 44' E., mth an area of 1,246 square miles. The north 
of the subdivision is a level alluvial tract, but the south is more 
undulating and contains numerous hills, the outliers of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau. The population in 1901 was 467,675, 
compared with 472,507 in 1891. The density is 375 persons 
per square mile, being highest in the north-west where the soil 
is irrigated by the Son Canals system. It contains two towns, 
Aurangabad (population, 4,685), the head-quarters, and 
Daudnagar (9,744); and 2,042 villages. Deo, the seat of 
the Deo family, contains a fine stone-built temple ; some other 
interesting antiquities are referred to in the article on Gaya 
District. 

Jahanabad Subdivision. — ^Northern subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, lying between 24® 59' and 25® 19' N. and 
84® 27' and 85® 13' E., with an area of 606 square miles. The 
papulation in rgoi ^vas 386,535, compared with 393,817 in 
i8gi ; and, with 638 persons per square mile, it is more 
densely populated than the rest of the District. The country 
is alluvial, well cultivated, and intersected by several rivers; 
and the surface is generally level. It contains one town, 
Jahanabad (population, 7,018), the head-quarters ; and 1,078 
villages. It possesses several remains of archaeological interest, 
which are referred to in the article on Gaya District. 

Tekari Raj. — Estate in Gaya District, Bengal. The Teklri 
RSj was founded by a small landed proprietor, a Babhan, 
named Dhir Singh, at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
His son, Sundar Singh, took advantage of the confusion 
created by the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 to lay hands on 
all property wthin his reach that he was strong enough to 
keep. The title of Raja was conferred on him by Muhammad 
Shah, emperor of Delhi, as a reward for the assistance he 
rendered to All Vardi Kh3n, Subahdar of Bengal and Bihar, 
in resisting an invasion of the Marathas. His adopted son 
Buniad succeeded him, but was treacherously drowned by 
Mir Kasim in 1762 in revenge for his allegiance to the British. 
At the time Buniad’s son, Mitrajit, who was only a few months 
old, was with difficulty saved from Mir Kasim’s emissaries. 
After Mir Kasim’s defeat at the battle of Buxar, Mitrajit was 
made over by Dalll Singh, his father’s ditvan, in whose charge 
the boy had been placed, to the British commanding officer. 
He was subsequently restored to his estates and became a 
stanch friend to the British, assisted in quelling the Kolhan 
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rebellion, and was honoured with the title of Mahliaja. ’He 
died in 1840, when the Raj was divided between his hro soni 
the elder, Hit Narlyan, getting a 9 annas shar^ and the 
younger, Mod Narayan, 7 annas. 

Five years later Hit Narayan received the title of MahiiajS- 
but being a man of religious turn of mind, he became an 
ascetic and left his vast property in the hands of his wife 
MahSranI Indrajit Kunwar, who with her husband's consent 
adopted Maharaja Ram Narayan Krishna Singh as her son, 
and on her death left the property to his widow, 

RajrOp Kunwar. The latter appointed as her successor her 
daughter, Radheswarl Kunwar, who died in 1886, leaving 
a minor son, MahaiSj Kumar Gopal Saran Narayan Singh. 
The 9 annas share of the Tekari estate was brought under the 
management of the Court of Wards on his behalf, and remained 
under its charge till 1904. During this period, much has been 
done for the development of the resources of the property. As 
many as eighteen irrigation systems have been taken in hand, 
which have resulted in an increase to the rent-roll of over half 
a lakh of rupees. The two most important of these ate the 
Jaru canal and Jamu/fl/« in the Chakand tnahSl, The former 
added Rs. 20,000 to the rent-roll, while the expenditure 
incurred was only Rs. 5,000 ; and by the improvement of the 
latter, at a trifling expenditure, the income of the mahal was 
increased by Rs. 10,000 per annum. This portion of the 
estate was brought under settlement between the years 1893 
and i8g8, when it was found to contain 551 villages with a 
total area of 309 square miles. More than two-thirds of it is 
under cultivation, and nearly half of the cultivated area is irri- 
gated ; the chief crop is winter rice. Closely connected with 
the fact that irrigation is required over large tracts, and that 
the necessary works can be constructed and maintained only at 
the landlord’s expense, is the prevalence of the bhaoli system 
of produce rents (j«« Gaya District), which alone can furnish 
the necessary incentive to the landlord. About 70 per cent, of 
the cultivated lands is held on this system ; in the rest of the 
estate the average cash rent per acre, is Rs. 4-9 for ryots 
holding at fixed rates, Rs. 4-6 for occupancy lyots, and Rs. 2-8 
for non-occupancy ryots, the average size of the holdings of the 
three classes of tenants being 4'i acres, 3.1 acres, and 1-3 acres 
respectively. The current demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs and Rs. 60,000 respectively. The rent- 
roll is about 7-34 lakhs; but it fluctuates greatly from year to 
year, owing to so much of the amount being payable in kind. 
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The 7 annas share of the estate, which, as already stated, 
was held by Mod Narayan Singh, passed on his death to his 
two widows, who transferred the property in rSyo to a nephew 
of their late husband, Babu Ram Bahadur Singh. The latter 
received the title of Raja in 1888, but died before being 
invested with the khilat and was succeeded by a granddaughter. 
On her death six years later, the estate devolved on her 
daughter, Rajkumari Bhubanesvar Kunwar, who is still in 
possession of it, though, being a. minor, she is under the 
guardianship of her grandmother. The 7 annas share contains 
715 villages, with an area of 523 square miles] the rental is 
about 6 lakhs. 

\HUiory of the Tekari Raj (Calcutta, 1880) ; C. J. Stevenson- 
Moore, Final Report on the Surv^ and Settlement Operations 
in the Tekari Wards Estate (Calcutta, 1899).] 

Afsar (Aphsanr, also called Jafarpur). — Village in the 
Nawada subdivision of Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 
25® 4' N. and 85“ 40' E. Population (1901), 1,022. A statue 
found here of the Varaha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu, 
apparently of the Gupta period, is of exquisite workmanship 
and one of the finest in India. A valuable inscription, giving 
a long genealogy of the later Guptas, now lost, was also 
discovered at this place. But the most interesting object is 
the buried temple, the ruins forming a mound sharply conical 
and nearly 60 feet high. This is one of the earliest Gupta 
temples ] and besides its age, the disposition of its parts, its 
terraces on terraces, its quaint pillars, pilasters, and niches, 
and the charming variety in its ornamentation, render it by far 
the most interesting temple in Bihar. Archaeologically, it is 
of great interest as a Hindu relic of a period of which 
Brahmanical remains are few. Architecturally, it is second in 
importance only to the Buddh Gaya temple. 

[J. F. Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their 
Successors (Calcutta, 1888).] 

Aurangabad Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
tbe same name in Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24® 45^ N. 
and 84® 23' £., on tbe grand trunk road. Population (1901), 
4,685. The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail 
has accommodation for 15 prisoners. The trade consists 
chiefly of food-grains, oilseeds, leather, and piece-goods. 

Barabar Hills. — Hill range on the northern boundary of 
the head-quarters subdivision of Gaya District, Bengal, lying 
between 25® o' and 25® 3' N. and 85® i' and 85® 5' E., from 
6 to 8 miles east of Bela railway station on the Patna-Gaya 
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branch of the East Indian Railway. The range 
many remarkable antiquarian remains. On the highest peak 
(Batabar) is an ancient temple sacred to Sidheswara, contain- 
ing a lingam said to have been placed there by Hsna 
the Asura king of Kamariipa, whose bloody wars with Kriti i n a 
still live in the remembrance of the people. A large fair 
attended on an average by 15,000 persons, chiefly men, is held 
here in the month of Bhadra (September). The pilgrims 
begin to arrive at daybreak, and spend the day on the hill; 
the night is devoted to the worship of the image, and in the 
morning the crowd begins to disperse. To the south and near 
the base of this hill, the path up which is freely adorned with 
images of all kinds, lies a small recess enclosed on two sides 
by the mountain, on the third by an artificial barrier of stone, 
and on the fourth by a long low ridge of granite. Here in the 
solid rock have been cut the remarkable caves from which, it 
has been held, the glen derives its name of Satghar ('seven 
houses’). The four caves found in this part of the mountain 
average 32 feet by 14 feet; three of them are chiselled to 
a wonderful polish, but the fourth was never finished. Inscrip- 
tions show that the oldest was cut in 252 b.c., and the others 
within the next thirty-six years ; these are on another spur of 
the hill called Nagaijoni, Not far off is the sacred spring 
of FatalgangS, and at the base of the rugged peak of Kowiidol 
(‘crow’s racking stone’) is an enormous figure of Buddha. 
The Kowadol peak is identified as the site of the andent 
Buddhist monastery of Silabhadra visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 
Many other figures and sculptures are found among these hills, 
which have been fully described by Buchanan-Hamilton and 
General Cunningham. In the Bengal Atlas of Major Rennell, 
this cluster is called the Currumshaw hills; this name is a 
corruption of Kama-ekampar or 'Kama’s seat,’ the name of 
an ancient ruin on the hilL 

Bnddh Gaya {Bodh Gnya). — ^Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24° 42' N. 
and 85® o' E., about 7 miles south of GayS town, on the west 
bank of the Fbalgu or Lflajan river. Population (rgox), 502. 
The name signifies either the Gaya of Buddha or the Gaya of 
the bodhi (‘enlightenment’). The place is sometimes, how- 
ever, called Mahabodhi, or ‘the great enlightenment,’ a name 
which is also given to the bodhi-druma or sacred ptpal-tcc& at 
Buddh Gaya. 

It was under this tree that S^yamuni, after many years of 
search after truth, conquered Mara and attained to Buddha- 
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hood, i.e. became freed from the circle of rebirths ; and 
worship consequently centred around the bodhiAxea from the 
earliest period of Buddhism. King Asoka (third century b.c.) 
is said to have erected a temple near this holy tree, and one 
of the bas-reliefs of the Bharhut stupa (second century b.c.) 
gives a representation of the tree and its surroundings as they 
then were. It shows a///>a/-tree, with a vedi or stone platform 
in front, adorned with umbrellas and garlands, and surrounded 
by some building with arched windows resting on pillars; 
while close to it stood a single pillar with a Persepolitan 
capital crowned with the figure of an elephant. When the 
stone pavement of the present temple was dug up during its 
restoration, foundations of an older building were discovered 
beneath it, which, in the opinion of General Cunningham, 
represent the remains of the original temple built by Asoka. 
The ancient stone railing which now surrounds the temple 
certainly belongs for the greater part to about the same time as 
Asoka’s reign ; and this railing and the bases of some columns 
which mark the place where Buddha used to take exercise 
form the only remains now extant of so early a period. The 
railing is adorned with various sculptures, among which the 
larger reliefs generally represent events in Buddha’s life or in 
his former births. On one of these pillars, which has been 
removed from the temple precincts to the math of the mahant 
of Buddh Gaya, there is a figure of the Sun-god standing on 
his chariot drawn by four horses. The holy tree stands west 
of the temple. The present one is certainly not of very great 
age, but it is evidently an offshoot of an older tree; and 
General Cunningham even found portions of the trunk and 
roots of a ptpal-ixQe very deep down below the surface. Under 
its shadow is the ancient Vajrdsana or adamantine throne of 
Buddha, which may belong to about the same time as the 
railing, though it contains a mutilated inscription of later date. 
Its outer faces are covered with Brahmani geese, alternating 
with the usual honeysuckle ornament ; and its upper surface 
has a geometrical pattern carved upon it. Except for these 
earlier remains, all the Buddhist sculptures, which have been 
found in great numbers around the temple, belong to the latest 
phase of Buddhism in India (a.d. 8oo to raoo), and afford 
a striking illustration of what that religion had become before 
its final overthrow by the Muhammadans. 

The present temple was restored in r88i by the Bengal 
Government, and in its main features represents the structure 
as it must have existed as early as a.d. 635, when the Chinese 

BE. II. 2 
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pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, saw' it. It consists of a main towt 
rising to the height of 180 feet in the form of a slender 
pyramid, wliich springs from a square platform on the four 
comers of which are similar towers of smaller size. The out- 
side walls have niches for the reception of statues, and access 
to the temple is obtained through an eastern gate supported 
by pillars, which opens on to an anteroom in front of the 
sanctum. At the western wall of the sanctuary is a vtii or 
alUir upon which Is placed the principal image, a large mediaeval 
statue represerrting Buddha seated under the bodhi-\x<x vnth 
various other im.agcs on each side. The main figure has been 
gilded over, and the Hindu custodians of the shrine have 
marked its forehead with the sectarian mark of theVaishnavas, 
in order to represent it as the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu. 
The worship of this image by Hindus is compamttvely recent, 
and apparently docs not date farther back than the restoration 
of the temple in 1881. 

The ground floor is about 20 feet below the modern surface 
level. Scarcely more than one quarter of the old site has been 
excavated ; but, as far as can be judged from the present state 
of the ruins, the entire area of the main enclosure of the temple 
has been laid open. It was filled with an enormous amount 
of smaller shrines, ebaityat, votive sitifas, and the like, the 
foundations of which are still extant South of the temple is 
an old tank, called Buddhpokhar ; and north-west, at a place 
now called Amar Singh’s Fort, remains of the ancient monastery 
of Buddh Gaya have been discovered. Very little of these 
remains can, however, be seen at present, and here as in other 
places further excavation on a systematic scale may yield 
valuable results. 

Apart from the temple and its surroundings, the remains 
near Buddh Gaya arc scanty. There are none to be found at 
the spot where, according to tradition, Buddha was sheltered 
by the serpent-king Muchilinsa, and where Hiuen Tsiang saw 
a statue representing the scene ; but at Bakraur, where some 
of the pillars of the Buddh Gaya railing have been placed 
inside a small Hindu math, arc the remains of a siufa which 
marked the site where Buddha once appeared in the shape of 
an elephant. The so-called Pragbodhi cave, where Buddha 
spent some time before he went down to UruvilvS, the present 
Buddh Gaya, is situated on the western slope of the Mom 
hills, midway between Buddh Gaya and Gaya town ; and the 
brick foundations of ancient sfiilas may be observed from the 
cave on the hills. 
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Buddh Gaya is now a place of Hindu as well as of Buddhist 
worship; and the Hindu pilgrims who offer pindas to their 
ancestors at the holy shrines of Gaya visit it on the fourth day 
of their pilgrimage and perform the usual propitiatory cere- 
monies, the principal vedi being another pipalAxtt north of 
the temple. It cannot now be determined to what age this 
adoption by the Hindus of a Buddhist site goes back, but it is 
certainly several centuries old ; and it is not improbable that 
Hindu worship at the place began before the final overthrow 
of Buddhism, during the syncretistic period which preceded 
that event. 

[L. S. S. O’Malley, Gazetteer of Gaya (Calcutta, rpofi) ; 

Sir A. Cunningham, Mahabodhi (1892) ; Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
Ruddh Gaya (Calcutta, rSyS).] 

Daudnagar. — Town in the Aurangabad subdivision of 
Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 25° 3' N. and 84® 24' E., 
on the right bank of the Son river and the left bank of the 
Fatna Canal. Population (1901), 9,744. It is said to have 
been founded by Daud Khan, a risdldar of Aurangzeb, and 
its chief building is a sarai or resthouse built by him. It is 
sunounded by a moat, and formerly had gates which used to 
be shut every night. Its trade was once very considerable, 
and tasar cloth was manufactured in large quantities. Its 
prosperity is on the wane, improved communications having 
brought the area it used to tap into close proximity to the two 
main centres, Patna and Gaya ; but it has still some trade in 
tasar cloth, brass utensils, blankets, carpets, sesamum, linseed, 
and molasses. It has also a sugar refinery. It contains the 
offices of the Assistant Engineer and the Circle officer of the 
Irrigation department. Daudnagar was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1885. The income during the decade ending 1 90 1-2 
averaged Rs. 4,400, and the expenditure Rs. 4,200. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,600, mainly from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,500. 

Deo. — Village in the Aurangabad subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, situated in 24® 39' N. and 84® 26' £, It is 
the seat of the Deo RajSs, one of the most ancient families 
of Bihar, who trace their descent from the Ranas of Udaipur. 
In the struggle between Warren Hastings and the Raja of 
Benares, the Deo Raja, although too old to take the field in 
person, sent his forces to the aid of the British. His successor 
mustered a contingent against the mutineers at Surguja, and 
his grandson rendered good service in quelling the Kol insur- 
rection, The Raja stood boldly forward for the British during 
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the Mutiny of 1857. The present Raja is a minor, and his 
estate is under the management of the Court of Wards. At 
Umga near Madanpur, the original seat of the family, is a fine 
stone-built temple which an inscription on a slab shorn to 
have been built about 1439. A temple at Deo, which is sim ii a t 
but more ornamental in design, probably dates from the same 
period, though tradition ascribes to it a fabulous age. 

Gaya Town. — Chief town, and, with Sahibganj, the 
administrative head-quarters of Gaya District, Bengal, situated 
in 24® 49^ N. and.Ss® t' E., on the left bank of the Phalgu 
river, on branches of the East Indian Raihvay leading to 
Patna, Mughal Sarai, Luckeesarai, and Katrasgarh. The 
town is divided into two adjoining parts : Gaya proper or the 
old town, and Sahibganj or the new town. The old town, 
svhich contains the famous temple of Vishnupada and other 
sacred shrines, is chiefly inhabited by the GayAwal priests. 
The new town (Sahibganj) is the administrative head^quarters 
of the District, and contains all the public offices, revenue, 
magisterial, civil, opium, police, &c., the dwelling-houses of 
the European officers and residents, and also the police station 
and lines, hospitals, circuit and dai bungalows, railway offices, 
a church, a public library, a school, and a racecourse. The 
jail building, which was formerly in the midst of the new town, 
has now been removed to a distance. It has accommodation 
for 542 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, breaking 
of road-metal, weaving of darfs and newdr, manufacture of 
bamboo baskets, money-bags, string and mats, jute twine, and 
cotton rope. The streets of the old town are narrow, but 
those of the new town are generally straight and broad with 
numerous cross-roads. There are many brick houses, often 
three storeys high. The population, which was 66,843 in 
1872, rose to 76,415 in 1881 and 80,383 in 1891, but 
fell in 1901 to 71,288, the heavy decrease probably being 
entirely due to the plague which vras raging at the time of the 
Census. Of those enumerated, 54,223, or 76 per cent., were 
Hindus, and 16,778, or 23 per cent., Musalmans, while among 
the others were 156 Christians and lei Jains. Gaya was 
constituted a municipality in 1865. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. S8,ooo, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 83,000. In 1903— 4 the income was Rs. 1,13,000, 
including Rs. 50,000 derived from a tax on houses and lands, 
Rs. 23,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 9,000 from a tax on 
vehicles, and Rs. 5,000 as revenue from markets. The 
incidence of taxation was Rs. 1-2-8 per head of the popula- 
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tion. In the same year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 
1,06,000, the chief items being Rs. 4,000 spent on lighting, 
Rs. 2,000 on drainage, Rs. 42,000 on conservancy, Rs. 16,000 
on medical relief, Rs. 8,000 on roads, and Rs. 2,000 on 
education. A scheme of water-supply is under consideration, 
but has been deferred for lack of funds. 

According to the Bhagavat Purana, Gayii was the name of 
a king who dwelt in the town in the Treta-Yuga. The more 
generally accepted legend, however, is that contained in the 
Vayu FurSna, according to which Gaya was the name of an 
Asura, or demon of giant size, who by long and austere 
penance and devotion obtained the quality of holiness to such 
an extent that all who saw or touched him were admitted to 
heaven. Yama, the lord of hdl, grew je.nlous and, pleading 
that his post w.is becoming a sinecure, appealed to the gods, 
who, after conferring in council, nsited Gay.i and persuaded 
the demon to grant his pure and holy body .as a place of 
sacrifice. To this Gaya assented, and l.ay down with his head 
resting where the old town of Gaya now is. Yama then placed 
a sacred rock (dharmasila) on his head ; but this was not suffi- 
cient to keep him quiet until Vishnu promised that the rock 
should be the holiest spot on earth, that the devas -should rest 
there, that the locality should be known as GayS^ksheitra, and 
that Avhoever offered funeral cakes and performed the funeral 
ceremonies there should be translated with their ancestors to 
the heaven of BrahmS. This legend, purporting to explain 
the reason for the peculiar sanctity of the spot which is an 
object of pilgrimage to every' member of the Hindu religion, 
contains, in the opinion of the late Dr. Rajcndraliila Mitra, 
an allegoty’ of the final victory of Brahmanism over Buddhism, 
which had flourished strongly in and around Gay& for m-my 
centuries. The pilgrimage to Gaya is undertaken by thousands 
of Hindus from every part of India. There arc forty-five 
places at which the pilgrims should offer findas or funeral 
cakes in the Gaya-kshellra, on area extending from 5 miles 
north-west of Gaya tomi to 7 miles south. The whole forty- 
five are rarely visited now, the majority of pilgrims content- 
ing themselves with seven and often with three only. The 
Vishnupada, a temple built over the footprint of Vishnu on 
the solid rock that crops up on the west bank of the Phalgu 
river, and round wiiich the old town of Gaya proper w.-is 
built, may be regarded as the centre of this pilgrimage, and 
is the largest and most important temple in Gaya. It fares 
cast, the facade being very striking. It is an ugly octagonal 
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building about loo feet high, with many very clumsy mould, 
ings. The threshold is guarded by high folding doors plated 
with silver. In the centre is an octagonal basin p la^ 
silver, which surrounds the impress on the rock of the god’s 
foot about i6 inches in length. Pilgrims to the temple stand 
round the basin and throw in their offerings of rice and rrater. 

To the south of the temple, almost touching it, is a handsome 
pillared hall or porch, where the bare rock shows itself; in 
fact the pillars arc let into the solid rock for a foundation. 
This temple is said to have been erected in the eighteenth 
century by Ahalya Bai, widow of Holkar of Indore, on the 
site of a more ancient temple. The GayanSls are the heredi- 
tary officiating priests, possessing the exclusive privilege to 
grant to the pilgrims the blessing without which their visit 
would be ineffectual, and they take advantage of their position 
to obtain from the pilgrims such gifts os they arc able to afford. 
The poorest pilgrim can rarely get through the functions t^ 
quired of him under five rupees, while certain princes are 
reputed to have spent more than a lakh. 

[M. hlartin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. i 
(1838)5 L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer cf Gaya (Cal- 
cutta, rgo6).] 

Hlsa3. — ^Town in the Nawiida subdivision of Gaya District, 
Bengal, situated in 24® 50' N. and 85® 25' E., on the right 
bank of the Tilaya river on the Gay5 and Nawada road, 
g miles from NawSda and 27 miles from Gay.i town. Popu- 
lation (igoi), 6,704. Htsud bos a station (Tilayd) on the 
South Bihar Railway. The town is noted for its pottery. 

Jahan^bad Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name (in Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 25° 
13' N. and 85® o' E., at the confluence of the Morhai (or 
Dardha) and Jamuna rivers, on the Patna-Gaya road and on 
the Patna-Gaya branch of the East Indian Railway. Popu- 
lation (rgoi), 7,018. It was once famous for its weaving 
industry, and in 1760 it formed one of the eight minor branches 
connected with the central factory of the East India Company 
at Patna. In the early years of the nineteenth century the 
town contained about 700 houses, a cloth factory, and a 
native agency for the manufacture of saltpetre. The manu- 
facture of cotton cloth has now been displaced by Manchester 
goods, but large numbers of the Jolaha or Muhammadan 
weaver class still live in the neighbourhood. The trade con- 
sists chiefly of food-grains, oilseeds, piece-goods, and fancy 
articles of European manufacture. The town contains the 
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usual public offices] the sub-jail has accommodation for 70 
■ prisoners. 

Nawada Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24° 53' N. 
and 85® 33' E. on both banks of the Khuri river. Population 
(1901), 5,908. Since the opening of the South Bihar Railway, 
on which it is a station, Nawada is growing into an important 
trade centre. It contains the usual public offices ] the sub-jail 
has accommodation for 20 prisoners. 

Rajauli. — Village in the Nawada subdivision of Ga}'a 
District, Bengal, situated in 24® 39' N. and 85® 30' E., on 
the left bank of the Dhanarjt river. Population (1901), 1,509. 
Rajauli is a large mart, and is connected with the towns of 
Nawada and Bihar by a metalled road. 

Sherghati. — Tonm in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24® 33' N. and 84° 48' E., 

21 miles south of Gaya town, on the right bank of the Morhar 
river at the point where it is crossed by the grand trunk 
road. Population (1901), 2,641. Owing to its position on 
the grand trunk road, Sherghati was formerly a place of great 
importance, and it was the head-quarters of a subdivision 
which was broken up in 1871. It has since somewhat declined. 

There are still to be found here the descendants of skilled 
artisans, workers in brass, wood, and iron. An interesting 
fort, said to have been built by the Kol RajSs, contains 
numerous pillars of polished granite, which are probably coeval 
with the later Barabar caves. 

Tekari Town. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24® 56' N. and 84® 50' E., 
on the left bank of the Morhar river, about 16 miles north- 
west of Gaya town. The population fell from 11,532 in 1891 
to 6,437 in 190^1 owing to a furious outbreak of pkague at the 
time of the Census and the consequent general exodus of the 
inhabitants. The town is noted as containing the seat of 
the Tekari Raj. It u-as constituted a municipality in 1885. 

The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 8,800, and the expenditure Rs. 7,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,700, mainly from a tax on houses and 
lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,100. 

Shahabad District. — District in the Patna Division ofOoDn- 
Bcngal, lying between 24° 31' and 25® 46' N. and 83® 19' and 
84® 51' E., with an area of 4,373 square miles. It is bounded and hill 
on the north by the Districts of GhSzfpur and Ballia in the 
United Provinces and by the Bengal District of S5ran; on 
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tlic enst by Pnlna nnd Gaya Districts j on the south by 
Palnniau ; nnd on the west by the Districts of MirsSpur and’ 
Denarcs in the United Provinces. Tlic Knramnasa river fonns 
jiart of the western boundary. 

Siiahab.’ld consists of two distinct tracts differing in rlimata 
scenery, nnd productions. The northern portion, comprising 
ni)OUt three-fourths of the whole, prc.’^cnLs the ordinary flat 
appearance common to the valley of the Ganges in the sub- 
province of lHh5r ; but it has a barer nsjscct than the lians- 
Gangctic Districts of S.\ran, Darbluing.!, nnd Muaffaipur. 
'i'his tract is entirely under cultiration, and is dotted m-cr 
with clumps of trees. The south of the District is occupied 
by tiic Kaimur Hills, a brancli of the great Vindhyan range. 
*l'hc Son and the Ganges may be called the chief rivers of 
Sh.’th.’lh.ld, altliottgh neither of them anywhere crosses the 
hound.aty. The District lies in the angle formed by the 
jimction of these tsvo rivers, and is svatcred by several minor 
streams, nil of which rise among the Kaimur Hills and flow 
northwards towards the Ganges. The most noteworthy of 
these is the Knramn3s3, the nccurscd stream of Hindu mytho- 
logy, svhich rises on the soirthcrn ridge of the Kaimur plate.au, 
anti Hows north-west, crossing into Mirtlpur District near 
Kululr.’t. After a course of 15 miles in tlwt District, it again 
touches Sh.th.1b.ld, avhich it sep-rrates from Benares; finally, 
it falls into the G.mgcs near Chaus.t. The DhobS or Kao 
rises on the plateau, and (loaring north, forms a fine waterfall 
nnd enters the plains at the Tairaclirindi pass, 2 miles south- 
east of SasarSm. Here it bifurcates — one brandr, the Kudta, 
turning to the west and ultimately joining the Durgaull; while 
the other, preserving the name of Kao, flows north and falls 
into the Ganges near G.aigliat. The Uurgauti rises on the 
southern ridge of the plateau nnd, after flowing north for 
9 miles, rushes over a precipice 300 feet high into the deep 
glen of Kadimr Kho; eventually it joins the KaramnSsit. It 
contains water all the year round, and during the rains boats 
of tons burden can sail up-stream 50 or 60 miles from its 
mouth. Its chief tributaries arc the Sura, Korii, GonhuS, and 
Kudra. 

Geology. The northern portion of the District is covered with alluvium. 

The Kaimur Hills in the soutli arc formed of limestones, 
shales, and red sandstones belonging to the Vindhyan system. 

Itoiimy. Near the Ganges the ricc-flelds have the usual weeds of such 
loc.'ilitics. Near villages there arc often considerable groves 
of mangoes and prjlroyras [Borassus flaMli/er), some date- 
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palms {JPlwenix sylvestris), and numerous isolated examples of 
• Tamarindus and similar more or less useful species. Farther 
from the river the country is more diversified, and sometimes 
a dry scrub jungle is met with, the constituent species of which 
are shrubs of the order of Rupkorbiaceae, Bufea and other 
leguminous trees, species of Fiats, Schleichera, Wendlandia, 
and Gmelina. The grasses that clothe the drier parts are 
generally of a coarse character. There are no Government 
forests I but the northern face of the Kaimur Hills is overgrown 
with a stunted jungle of various species, while their southern 
slopes are covered with bamboos. 

Large game abounds in the ICaimur Hills. Tigers, bears. Fauna, 
and leopards are common ; five or six kinds of deer are found ; 
and among other animals wild hog, jackals, hyenas, and foxes 
are also met with. 

Owing to its distance from the sea, Shahabad has greater Climate, 
extremes of climate than the south and east of Bengal. The 
mean temperature varies from 62“ in January to 90° in May, rainfall, 
the average maximum rising to 102° in the latter month. 

Owing to the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail in 
March and April, the humidity at this season is only 52 per 
cent. With the approach of the monsoon the humidity steadily 
increases,' it remains steady at SS^throughout July and August, 
and then falls to 79* in November. The annual rainfall aver- 
ages 43 inches, of which 5*5 fall in June, ir*7 in July, 12*3 
in August, and 6-8 in September. 

Floods are occasionally caused by the Son overflowing its Natural 
banks. In recent times the highest floods occurred in 1S76 
and rpoi ; in the latter year the water rose i-a feet above 
any previously recorded level, and it is stated that the river 
was at one point 17 miles wide. Owing to the cutting of 
an embankment at Darara by some villagers, the flood found 
its way into Arrah town and caused considerable damage to 
house property. 

Shahabad was comprised within the ancient kingdom of History. 
Magadha, whose capital tvas at Rajglr in Patna District, and 
its general history is outlined in the articles on Magadha 
and Bihar, in which Magadha was eventually merged. It 
may be added that, when the country relapsed into anarchy 
on the decline of the Gupta dynasty, Shahabad came under 
the sway of a number of petty aboriginal chiefs and had a very 
small Aryan population. The ruling tribe at this period was 
the Chero, and the District was till a comparatively recent 
period in a great degree owned by the Cheros and governed by 
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their chieftains. They were subsequently conquered by Rsjput 
inunigrants, and few of them arc now found in Shihibid 
though they still number several thousands in the adjoinin-' 
District of Palamau. Under the Muhammadans ShShsbSd 
formed part of the Subak of Bihar, and in the sixteenth ccateq- 
was the scene of part of the struggles which made Sher Shsh 
emperor of Delhi. Sher Shah, after establishing himself at 
Chunar in the United Provinces, was engaged on the conquest 
of Bengal. In 1537 HumSyfin advanced against him, and 
after a siege of six months reduced his fortress of Chunir 
and marched into Bengal. Sher Shah then shut himself up 
in Rohtasgarh, which he had captured by a stratagem, and 
made no effort to oppose his advance. Hum^yQn spent sir 
months in dissipation in Bengal ; but then, finding that Sher 
Shah had cut off his communications and that his brother at 
Delhi would not come to his assistance, he retraced his steps 
and was defeated at Chausa near Buxar. Buxar is also famous 
as the scene of the defeat in 1764 by Sir Hector Munro of 
Mir Kilsim, in the battle which finally won the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal for the British. Since then the only event of his- 
torical interest is the defence of the Judge’s house at Arrau 
in the Mutiny of 1857. 

Arehaco- Among Hindu remains may be mentioned the temple on 
the MundeswarI hill dating from the sixth or seventh century. 
The short reign of Sher Shah is still borne witness to by one 
of the finest specimens of Muhammadan sepulchral architec- 
ture, his own tomb at Sasaram, which he originally held as 
his JSpr. His father’s tomb in the same town and the tomb 
of Bakhtyar Khan, near Chainpur, in the Bhabua subdivision, 
are similar but less imposing. The small hill-fort of Shergarh, 
26 miles south-west of Sasaram, dates from Sher Shah's time, 
but at Rohtasgarh itself few traces of this period remain; 
the palace at this place is attributed to Man Singh, Akbads 
Hindu general. Other places of interest in Shahabad are the 
Chainpur fort with several interesting monuments and tombs; 
Ramg.irh with a fort, and DarautI and Baidyanath with ruins 
attributed to the Savaras or Suars ; Masar, the Mo-ho-so-Io 
of Hiuen Tsiang; Tilothu, near which are a fine waterfall 
and a very ancient Chero image ; Patan 3 , once the capital of 
a Hindu RajS of the Suar tribe ; and Dco-Barunark and Deo- 
hlSrkandeya, villages which contain several old temples and 
other remains, including an elaborately ciir\'cd monolith at the 
former place. The sa«cd cave of Gupteswar lies in a valley 
in the Kaimur Hills, 7 or 8 miles from Shergarh. 
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The population increased from 1,710,471 in 1872 to The 
if94o»9oo in 1881 and 2,060,579 in 1891, but fell again 
to 1,962,696 in 1901. The increase in the first two decades 
was largely due to the extension of cultivation, owing to the 
opening of the irrigation canals. The climate of the northern 
part of the District is believed to be steadily deteriorating. The 
surface is so fiat and low that there is no outlet for the water 
which accumulates, while the introduction of the canals is said 
to have raised the water-level and made the drainage even worse 
than before. Pever began to make its ravages felt in 1879; 
and from that time the epidemic grew steadily worse until 
1886, when the District was stigmatized as the worst in Bengal 
in respect of fever mortality. 

At the Census of 1891 a decrease was averted only by a 
large gain from immigration. From 1892 to 1900 the vital 
statistics showed an excess of deaths over births amounting to 
25,000, and in 1894 the death-rate exceeded 53 per r,ooo. 
After fever, the principal diseases are dysentery, diarrhoea, 
cholera, and small-pox. Blindness is very common. Plague 
broke out at Arrah just before the Census of r9oi. The 
number of deaths reported was small, but the alarm which 
the epidemic created sufficed to drive to their homes most 
of the temporaiy settlers from other Districts. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
in the following table: — 
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The principal towns are Arrah, the head-quarters, Sasa- 
RAM, Dumraon, and Buxar. With the exception of Sasaram, 
all the towns seem to be decadent. The population is densest 
in the north and east of the District, on the banks of the 
Ganges and Son, and decreases rapidly towards the south and 
south-east, where the Kaimur Hills afibrd but small space for 
cultivation. The Bhabua tAana, with t8i persons per square 
mile, has the scantiest population of any tract in South Bih3r. 
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kept at the Uuxar Central jail, and their offspring find a ready 
Mlc. Pasture is scarce except in the Knimur Hills, tyhetj 
numerous herds arc sent to graze during the tains. \ large 
cattle fair is held at Barahpur, at which agricultural stock and 
produce arc exhibited for prizes. 

The District is served by the Son Canais system, receira- 
about So per cent, of the total quantity of water supplied by it 
Wells and «^<r«, or reservoirs, arc also maintained all m-cr the 
District for the purposes of irrigation. In 1901 it was esti- 
mated that 489 square miles were irrigated from the canals, 
36.} squ.irc miles from wells, and 937 square miles from nhan. 
'J’he extent to which an artificial water-supply is used depends 
on the vari-xtions in the rainfall ; in 1903-4 the area irrigated 
from the Government canals w.is 623 square miles. 

Red sandstone from the Kaimur Hills is used extensively 
for building purposes, for which it is admirably adapted. 
Limestone, which is obtained from the same locality, is 
commonly d.xrk grey or blackish, and bums into a vcqr good 
white lime. Kankar or nodular limestone is found in almost 
all parts of the plains, and especially in the beds of rivers and 
along (he banks of the Son ; it is used for metalling roads and 
is also burnt to make lime. A small quantity of alum was 
formerly m.inufactorcd in the area north of Rohtasgorh from 
skates belonging to the Kaimur group of the Vindhyan series. 
Copperas or iron sulphate is found in the same region. 

Sugar is manufactured throughout the District, the principal 
centres of the industry being NSsriganj and Jagdfspur. Iron 
sugar-cane mills, manufactured at Bihiyii, arc now in general 
use over a great part of Northern Indio. Carpets and pottery 
arc made at Sasar3m ; the speciality of the pottery consists 
in its being painted with lac and overlaid with mercury and 
gilt. Blankets and cotton cloth arc woven throughout the 
District A small quantity of Imnd-madc paper is produced 
at Hnriharganj. Saltpetre is m.anuracturcd in small quantities, 
the out-turn in 1903-4 being 5,000 maunds. 

The principal imports arc rice, gram, and other food-grains 
from the neighbouring Districts, European cotton piece-goods 
and kerosene oil from Calcutta, arid coal and coke from 
Hazlirib3gh and Fatamau. The exports include wheat, gram, 
pulses, and oilseeds, chiefly to Calcutta, and raw sugar and gttr 
to the United Provinces and elsewhere. The chief centres of 
trade are Artah, Dumtaon, Buxar, and Chaus3 on the East 
Indian Railway, Sasatam and Dehrl on the Mughal Sarai-GayS 
branch, and Nasriganj on the Son, The main lines of com- 
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munication are the railways, the Ganges and Son rivers, and 
the Son Canals, to which goods are brought by bullock carts 
and pack-bullocks. 

The main line of the East Indian Railway runs for 60 miles Railway!, 
from east to west through the north of the District, and the roads. 
Mughal Sarai-Gaya section opened in 1900 traverses the south. 

In addition to 58 miles of the grand trunk road from Calcutta 
to benares, which passes through Dehrl-on-Son, Sasaram, and 
Jahanabad, and is maintained from Provincial funds, the Dis- 
trict contains 186 miles of metalled and 532 miles of unmetalled 
roads under the control of the District board ; there are also 
1,218 miles of village tracks. The principal local roads are 
those which connect Arrah with Buxar and Sasaram. Feeder 
roads connect the main roads with the stations on the railway 
and with the principal places on the rivers. 

The Ganges is navigable throughout the year, and a tri- Water 
weekly steamer service for passengers and goods traffic plies 
as far as Benares, touching at Buxar and Chausa in this 
District. Navigation on the Son is intermittent and of little 
commercial importance. In the dry season the small depth 
of water prevents boats of more than 20 maunds proceeding 
up-stream, while in the rains the violent floods greatly impede 
navigation, though boats of 500 or 600 maunds occasionally 
sail up. Of the other rivers the Karamnasa, the Dhoba, or 
Kao, the DurgautI, and the Sura are navigable only during 
the rainy season. The main canals of the Son Canals system 
are navigable ; a bi-weekly service of steamers runs from Dehri 
to Arrah. But here, as elsewhere, most of the water-borne 
traffic is carried in country boats, some of which have a capacity 
of as much as 1,000 maunds. The canal-borne traffic used to 
be considerable, but has suffered greatly from competition with 
the Mughal Sarai-Gaya branch of the East Indian Railway. 

The only ferries of any importance are those across the 
Ganges. 

The District has frequently suffered from famine. The Famine, 
famine of 1866, having been preceded by two years of bad 
harvests, caused great distress. The Government relief 
measures were supplemented by private liberality, but 3,161 
deaths from starvation were reported. There was another, but 
less severe, famine in 1869. In 1873 more than three-fourths 
of the rice crop was destroyed by very heavy floods and the 
subsequent complete absence of rain; the loss would have 
been even greater had not the Son water been turned into 
the unfinished canals and freely distributed. Relief works, 
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in the shape of road repairs, rvcrc opened in December, and 
a sum of r*i8 lalchs was spent in wages, in addition to 
Rs. 30,000 paid to non-workcre, and Rs. 1,600 adranced 
to cultivators for the purchase of seed-grain. In the famine 
of 1896-7 the distressed area comprised the whole of the 
Ilhabull and the southern portion of the Sasaram subdimon. 
Relief works were started in October, 1896, and were not 
finally closed till July, 1S97, during which period 560,031 
d.ays’ wages were paid to adult males employed on piece-woiV, 
and 175,105 to those on a daily wage, the aggregate payments 
amounting to Rs. 74,000. Gratuitous relief by means of grain 
doles was also given, and poorhouses and kitchens were opened. 
*rhc cost of gratuitous relief was rather less than s laklis, 
and the total cost of the famine operations was 3-36 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 30,000 was {laid from District and the balance from 
Provincial funds. 

I'or administrative purposc.s the District is divided into four 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Auraii, Buxar, S.vsarau, 
and Uhaiiu.v. Subordin.'itc to the District Magistratc-Collcctot 
at Armti, tiic District head-quarters, is a stiff consisting of an 
Assistant Magistrate-Collcctor,six Dcputy-Magistrate-Collcctors, 
and two Sub-Dcputy-Coilcctors. The subdivisions of S.isatam 
and Iluvar arc each in the charge of an Assisumt Collector 
aided by a Sub-Dcpaty-Collcctor, and the Bhabotl subdivision 
is under a Dcputy-Magistratc-Colicctor, The Executive En- 
gineer of tlic Arrah division is stationed at Arrah ; an Assistant 
Engineer resides at Ko 3 th and the Executive Engineer of the 
Buxar division at Buxar. 

'I'hc permanent civil judici.1I staff consisfs of a District Judge, 
who is also Sessions Judge, two Subordinate Judges and three 
blunsifs at ArraIi,onc Munsif at Sasaram and another at Buxar. 
For the disposal of criminal work, there arc the courts of the 
Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned 
Assistant, Duputj’, and Sub-Deputy-Magistrates. The District 
was formerly notorious for the number of its dacoits and for 
the boldness of their depredations; but this crime is no longer 
common. The crimes now most prevalent are buiglary, cattle- 
thefe, and rioting, the last being due to disputes about land and 
irrigation. 

During the reign of Akbar, Sh.lhabSd formed a part of sarMr 
Rohtiis, lying for the .most p.iTt between the Son and Karam- 
nasa rivers. Half of it, comprising the tamlndari of Bhojpur, 
was subsequently formed into a separate sarkar called Sh 5 h- 
abSd. The land revenue demand of these two sarkars, which 
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was fixed at io>2z lakhs by Todar Afal in 15821 had risen to 
13.66 lakhs at the time of the settlement under All Vardi 
Khan in 1750 ; but it had again fallen to 10*38 lakhs at the 
time of the Decennial Settlement, which was concluded in 1790 
and declared to be permanent in 1793. The demand gradually 
rose to 13.55 lakhs in 1843 and T6.72 lakhs in 1862, the 
increase being due to the revenue survey which took place 
in 1846. In 1903-4 the total demand was ry-zy lakhs payable 
by 10,147 estates, of which 9,463 with a demand of i4.98Sakhs 
were permanently settled, 544 with a demand of 1.38 lakhs were 
temporarily settled, while the remainder were held direct by 
Government. The incidence of land revenue is R. o— r3— 9 
per cultivated acre, being about 22 per cent, of the estimated 
rental. Rents vary with the class of soil, and for verj' good 
land suitable for poppy as much as Rs. 30 per acre is occa* 
sionally paid. Rent is generally paid in kind, especially in 
the Bhabua and Sasaram subdivisions. The average holding 
of a lyot is estimated at 5^ acres. The only unusual tenure 
is the gitzasi/t 3 , which connotes not only a right to hold at 
a fixed rate in perpetuity but an hereditary and transferable 
interest in the land. The true guzastha tenure is confined 
mainly to the Bhojpur ^argann, but the term is used elsewhere 
to indicate the e.xistencc of occupancy rights. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 
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Land revenue 

Total revenue 

35,00 

*C .74 

36,30 

i 7 ,s 6 

38,96 

17,31 
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Outside the municipalities of Arkah, jACDlsruR, Buxar, Local nnd 
Dumraok, Bhabua, and Sasaram, local affairs arc managed "'““iclpal 
by the District, board with subordinate local boards in each ment?** 
subdivision. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 2,63,000, of which 
Rs. 2,03,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,89,000, the chief item being Rs. 2,15,000 expended on 
public works. 

In 1903 the District contained ii police' stations and rSPoliceand 
outposts. The force subordinate to the District Superinten- 
dent in that year consisted of 4 inspectors, 43 sub-inspectors, 

46 head constables, and 526 constables j there was also a rural 
police force of 301 daffadars and 4,254 chaukidars. In addi- 
tion to the District jail at Arrah with accommodation for 

BE. II. V 
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278 prisoners, there is a Central jail at Buxar with accom- 
modation for 1,391, while subsidiary jails at Sasaram, Bu\ar, 
and Bhabua can hold 69. The prisoners in the Cental jail 
are employed chiefly in weaving and tent-making. 

Edncation. Of the population in 1901, 4-3 per cent. (8*6 males and 
0-3 females) could read and write. The total number of pupils 
under instruction fell from 20,883 in 1883-4 to 16,922 in 
1892-3, but increased again to 23,032 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 
26,218 boys and 445 girls were at school, being respectively 
1 8*6 and 0*28 per cent, of the children of school-going age 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, 
in that year was 1,004 1 namely, 23 secondary, 623 piimaty, 
and 358 special schools. Two small schools for hill tribes 
are maintained at Rehal and Dahar. The expenditure on 
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education was 1*36 lakhs, of which Rs. 17,000 was paid from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 40,000 from District funds, Rs. 3,000 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 59,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which 7 
had accommodation for 115 in-patients. The cases of 81,000 
out-patients and 2,300 in-patients were treated, and 8,000 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 35,000, 
of which Rs. 5,000 was derived from Government contributions, 
Rs. 7,000 from Local and Rs. 10,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 10,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
48,000, or 25-8 per 1,000 of the population. 

[L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1906); 
M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Pastern Iniiff,yo\. i (1838).] 

Arrah Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Slmh- 
abad District, Bengal, lying between 25“ 10' and 25® 46' N. 
and 84® 17' and 84° 51' E., with an area of 913 square miles. 
The subdivision is a low-lying alluvial flat, bounded on the 
north by the Ganges and on the east by Ae Son. The 
population in ipor was 699,956, compared with 743,5®* ™ 
1891, the density being 767 persons per square mile. It 
contains two towns, Arrah (population, 46,i7o)> tbe head- 
quarters, and JaodIspur (11,451); and 1,245 '”ii®ges, one of 
which, BiHiYA, on the East Indian Railway, is an important 
trade centre. Arrah town is famous on account of the gallant 
defence of the Judge’s bouse by a handful of Europeans and 
Sikhs against an overwhelming force of mutineers in 1857. 

Buxar Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of ShSh- 
abad District, Bengal, lying betw'een 25® 16' and 25° 43' N. 
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and 83° 46' and 84° 22' E., wth an area of 669 square miles. 
The subdivision consists of a level plain, entirely under culti- 
vation and extensively irrigated by canals ; a strip of land to 
the north along the Ganges is liable to inundation from the 
overflow of that river. The population was 416,704 in igoi, 
compared with 438,739 in 1891, the density being 623 persons 
per square mile. It contains ttvo towns, Buxar (population, 
13,945), the head-quarters, and Dumraon (17,236); and 937 
villages. Buxar to\vn is famous as the scene of the defeat by 
Sir Hector Munro of Shuja-ud-daula and Mir Kasim in 1764, 
while at Chausa, near by, Humayun was defeated by Sher 
Shah in 1539. 

Sasaram Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, lying between 24® 31' and 25° 22' N. 
and 83° 30' and 84° 27^ E., with an area of 1,490 square miles. 
The subdivision comprises two distinct tracts, that to the north 
being an alluvial flat extensively irrigated by canals, while the 
southern portion is occupied by the Kaimur Hills, an un 
dulating plateau covered with jungle. These hills afford little 
space for cultivation, and this part of the subdivision suffered 
severely in the famine of 1896-7. The population in 1901 was 
539,63s, compared with 533,356 in 1891 the density being 
362 persons per square mile. The subdivision contains one 
town, Sasaram (population, 23,644), the head-quarters; and 
1,906 villages. The head-works of the Son Canals system 
are at DehrI. - There are old forts at Shergarh and Rohtas- 
GARH, and Sasaram and Tilothu also contain antiquities of 
interest. 

Bhabua Subdivision. — ^Western subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 32' and 25® 25' N. and 83° 
19' and 83° 54' E., with an area of 1,301 square miles. The 
subdivision consists of two sharply defined portions. To the 
north there is a flat alluvial plain, and to the south the Kaimur 
Hills, a tract of jungle, sparsely cultivated and thinly popu- 
lated. The population in 1901 w'as 306,401, compared with 
344,902 in 1891, the density being 236 persons per square 
mile. The Kaimur Hills afford little space for cultivation, and 
the Bhabua i/idtia, with 181 persons per square mile, has the 
scantiest population of any tract in South Bihar. The whole 
of the subdivision is very unhealthy, and it also suffered 
severely in the famine of 1896-7. It contains one town, 
Bhabua (population, 5,660), the head-quarters; and 1,427 
villages. An old Hindu temple stands on Mundeswarl hill, 
and Chainpur also contains antiquities of some interest. 

F 2 
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Dumraon Raj.— Estate in Shahabad District, Bengal, 
covering an area of about 758 square miles. The family of 
the Maharaja trace their pedigree back to Raja VikiamSjR, 
from whom the Samvnt era of the Hindus is reckoned. Of 
their ancestors 69 were the rulers of Ujjain in Maka. Die 
founder of the family in Shahabad District was Raja Santana 
Shahi, who is said to have settled in the village of RarQr 
in 1330. During the war between Sher Shah and HumaySn 
(1534-40) Gajon Shahi and Dalpat Shahi, two rival princes of 
the family, joined opposing sides, and Gajan Shahi received 
RohtOs and Shahabad and the title of Raja from Sher Shah. 
Raja NOtfij’an Mai was the sole proprietor of Bhojpur and 
Jngdispur between 1607 and 1621 ; his brother RajaRudia 
Pratap, who succeeded him, removed his residence to Kew 
Bhojpur. The head-quarters of the family were moved to 
Dumraon in 1745. In recent times Maharaja MohesrrarBakhsh 
Singh, who came into possession in 1S44, was made a K.C.S. 1 . 
for his loyalty and services to Government during the Mutiny. 
He was succeeded in i88r by his only son, Radha PrasSd 
Singh, who had already received the title of Raja for his 
services during the famine of 1873-4. He was granted the 
title of Mah.’lrujS B-nlrildur, and svas subsequently made a 
K.C.I.E. in 1888. He died in 1894, leaving the present 
hfah.ltanl Bent Prasad Kuari os sole heiress and executrix to 
the estate for his only daughter, tlie senior Maharanl of Rewah. 
The estate is permanently settled; in 1903-4 the cunent 
demand for land revenue and cesses p-ayablc to Government 
was 4'8 lakhs. The Rfij maintains an experimental farm at 
Dumraon, and two important fairs arc held .at Barahpur in 
Phalgun (February-March) and Baisakh (April-May), attended 
by about iso, 000 and 150,000 persons respectively; at the 
former agricultural produce and stock are exhibited for prizes. 
A revenue-free grant of 1,500 acres in the Toungoo District of 
Lower Burma is also held by the RanT. 

Arrah Town {ArS). — ^Hcad-qua'rtcrs of Shahabad District, 
Bengal, situated in 25” 34' N. and 84" 40' E., on the East 
Indian Railway, 368 miles from Calcutta. The population 
increased from 39,386 in 1872 to 42,998 in iSSt and 
46,905 in 1891, but fell to 46,170 in 1901, the decline being 
probably due to plague. Of the population in the last year, 
32,903 were Hindus and 12,797 Musalmans, while among the 
remainder rvere 433 Jains. 

The town of Anah is invested with a special historical 
interest as being the scene of a stirring episode in the Mutiny 
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of 1857. A body of rebels, consisting of about 2,000 sepoys 
from Dinapore and four times as many armed villagers under 
Kuar Singh, marched in the end of July on Arrah. They 
reached the town on the 27 th of that month, and forthmth 
released all the prisoners in the jail and plundered the treasury. 
The European women and children had already been sent 
away, but there remained in the town about a dozen English- 
men and three or four other Christians of diderent races. The 
Commissioner of Patna, Mr. Tayler, had supplied a garrison 
of 50 Sikhs. At this time the East Indian Railway was in 
course of construction, under the local superintendence of 
Mr. Vicars Boyle, who fortunately had some knowledge of 
fortification. He occupied two houses, now known as the 
Judge’s houses, the smaller of which, a two-storeyed building 
about 20 yards from the main house, was forthwith fortified 
and provisioned. The lower windows, &c., were built up, and 
sand-bags ranged on the roof. When the news came that the 
mutineers were advancing along the Arrah road, the Europeans 
and Sikhs retired to the smaller house. The rebels, after 
pillaging the town, made straight for Mr. Boyle’s little fortress. 
A volley dispersed them, and forced them to seek the shelter 
of the larger house, only a few yards off, whence they carried 
on an almost continuous fire. They attempted to bum or 
smoke out the little garrison, and tried various other safe 
modes of attack; but they had no guns. Kuar Singh, how- 
ever, produced two small cannon which he had dug up, and 
artillery missiles were improvised out of the house furniture. 
In the small house there was no thought of surrender. 
Mr. Henvald Wake, the Magistrate, put himself in command 
of the Sikhs, who, though sorely tempted by their countrymen 
among the mutineers, remained faithful throughout the siege. 
A relieving party of 150 European troops, sent by water from 
Dinapore, fell into an ambuscade on landing in Shahabad; 
and as time passed away and no help arrived, provisions and 
water began to run short. A bold midnight sally resulted in 
the capture of four sheep, and water was obtained by digging 
a well 18 feet deep inside the house. A mine of the enemy 
was met by countermining. On August 2 the besieged party 
observed 'an unusual excitement in the neighbourhood. The 
fire of the enemy had slackened, and but few of them were 
visible. The sound of a distant cannonade was heard. Before 
sunset the eight days’ siege was at an end, and on the follow- 
ing morning the gallant garrison welcomed their deliverers — 
Major Vincent Eyre, mth 150 men of the 5th Fusiliers, a few 
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mounted volunteers, and three guns with 34 attilleiymen 
Major Eyre had dispersed Kuar Singh’s forces on his way to 
Arrah, and they never rallied. 

Arrah rvas constituted a municipality in 1865. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 52,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 47,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 55,000, including Rs. 21,000 derived from a tax on peisons 
(or property tax), Rs. 11,000 from a water rate, Rs. 5,000 
ftom a tax on veihicles, Rs. 4,000 from a municipal 
and Rs. 6,000 as special grants from Provincial and Local 
funds for medical purposes. The incidence of taxation was 
R. 0-14-3 per head of the population. In the same year the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 48,000, the chief items being 
Rs. 10,000 on conservancy, Rs. 5,000 on water-supply, Rs. 8,000 
on medical relief, and Rs. 5,000 on roads. The town is 
supplied with filtered water from the Son; the works, which 
cost upwards of 4 lakhs, were opened in 1894. Arrah con- 
tains the usual public buildings of a District head-quarters. 
The District jail has accommodation for 278 prisoners, who 
are employed cluefty on oil-pressing, thread-twisting, and carpet- 
making. 

Bhabua Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in ShShSbid District, Bengal, situated in 25” i' N. 
and 83" 37' E. Population (1901), S,66o. It is connected 
by road with Bhabua Road station on the Mughal Saiai-Gaya 
section of the East Indian Raibvay. BhabuS was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 4,200, and the expenditure Rs. 3,500. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,000, niaiiJy from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,000. The 
town contains the usual public buildings; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 14 prisoners. 

Bihiya. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Shah- 
abad District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 33' N. and 84'’28'E., 
on the East Indian Railway, 382 miles from Calcutta. Popu- 
lation (1901), 764. Bihiya is best known for the manufacture 
of iron sugar-cane mills, which are now in general use through- 
out Northern India. 

Bttxar Town {Paisar). — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 
25® 34' N. and 83“ 58' E., on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Population (1901), 13,945. Buxar is a station on the East 
Indian Railway, 41 1 miles from Calcutta, and is a considerable 
centre of trade. It is famous as the scene of the defeat in 
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1764 by Sir Hector Munro of Shuja-ud-daula and Mir Kasim, 
in the battle which finally won Bengal for the British. It is 
a place of great sanctity, and is said to have been originally 
called Vedagarbha, * the womb of the Vedas,’ as many of the 
inspired ^vriters of the Vedic hymns lived here. Buxar was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,400, and the expenditure 
Rs. 7,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,500, mainly 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 12,000. Buxar contains the usual public 
buildings, and also a Central jail with accommodation for 
1,391 prisoners. The chief jail industry is the manufacture 
of tents, of which 2,705 were supplied to Government depart- 
ments in 1903 ; cloth-weavirrg and the manufacture of prison 
clothing and uniforms for the police and ckattkidars, as well 
as for the Opium and Jail departments, are also e.vtensively 
carried on. A subsidiary jad has accommodation for 61 
prisoners. 

Chainpur. — ^Village in the Bhabua subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 2' N. and 83® 31' E., 7 miles 
west of Bhabua town. Population (1901), 2,870. The place 
was formerly the residence of the Chainpur Rajas, who were 
expelled by the Pathans about 250 years ago. The old fort of 
Chainpur is surrounded by a ditch, and defended by a stone 
rampart flanked with bastions; it has a large gate in the 
northern and a smaller 'one in the southeVn curtain. The 
space within is covered with buildings, partly of brick and 
partly of stone, with several large wells. A mosque built as 
a tomb over Fateh Khan, who married a daughter of the 
emperor Sher Shah, is still in good condition. 

Chausa. — Village in the Buxar subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 31' N. and 83® 54' E., on the 
East Indian Railway, close to the east bank of the Karamnasa 
river, 4 miles west of Buxar town. Population (1901), 1,108. 
It is noted as the scene of the defeat of the emperor HumayQn 
by the Afghan Sher Shah in June, 1539. The emperor with 
a few friends managed to escape by crossing the Ganges, but 
8,000 Mughal troops perished in attempting to follow him. 

Dehri. — ^Village in the Sasaram subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 24® 55' N. and 84® 1 1' E., on the 
west bank of the Son, where it is crossed by the grand trunk 
road and by the Mughal Sarai-Gaya section of the East Indian 
Railway, Population (1901), 4,296. It is important as the 
site of the head-works of the Son Canals system. 
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Dumraon Town.— Town in the Buxar subdiTOion of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 25® 33' N. and 84“ 9' E. 
on the East Indian Railway, 400 miles from f>^cntta. Popnla*. 
tion (1901), 17,236. It is best known in connexion with the 
Dumraon Raj, to which family it has given its name. The 
principal buildings are the palace and pavilion of the Raj; and 
it also contains an experimental farm, maintained by the latter, 
Dumraon was constituted a munidpality in 1869. The 
during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 9,600, 
mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax)j and 
the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. 

Jagdispiir. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
ShShabad District^ Bengal, situated in 25° 28^ N. and 84° 26' £. 
Population (igoi), 11,451. The town is a centre of the sugar 
industry. It was constituted a municipality in i86g. ']^e 
income during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 4,600, 
and the expenditure Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,600, mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 

MasSr. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of ShSh- 
abad District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 33' N. and 84® 35' E., 
a little to the south of the East Indian Railway, about 6 miles 
west of Arrah. Population (1901), 3,073. Masar has been 
identified with the Mo-ho-so-lo of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang, and from 'his account must then have stood close to the 
Ganges. The river now flows 9 miles to the north, but traces 
of the high banks of its old channel still remain. The old 
name of Masar, as proved by seven inscriptions in the jain 
temple of Parasnatb, was Mahasara ; but the original name is 
said to have been Sonitpur, famous as the residence of BSna 
Raja, whose daughter XJsha was married to a grandson of 
Krishna'. There is a Jain temple here with several Broh- 
manical images and an inscription dated 1386. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton discovered some Buddhist images in a heap of mud 
and bricks to the west of the village^ which he assigned to the 
Cheros. There are fourteen fine old wells and numerous 
tanks. The population of the old town has been estimated 
at about 20,000. At present it is only a straggling villr^e. 
A colossal image found at MasSr was in 1882 removed to 
Arrah, and, the fragments being pieced together, it was set up 
in the public garden at that place ; it appears to be of the 

* Tezpnr in Assam also claims to have been called Sonitpnr, and to have 
been the capital of this Rij^. 
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Gupta period. Among other statues, those of MahSmaya and 
Bhairab are noteworthy. 

Mundeswaif. — Hill in the Bhabua subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 2' N. and 83® 35' E. It is the 
site of an interesting Hindu temple, dating 'from the sixth or 
seventh century, which is said to have been built by Manda 
Daitya, probably a Chero chief. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. i 
(1838).] 

Roht^garh. — Hill-fort in the Sasaram subdivision of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 24° 37' N. and 83° 53' £•> 
about 30 miles south of Sasaram town, overlooking the con- 
fluence of the Koel with the Son. Population (1901), 1,899. 
It derives its name from the young prince Rohitaswa, son of 
Haris Chandra, king of the Solar race. Little or nothing is 
kno™ concerning the persons who held the fort until 1100, 
when it is supposed to have belonged to Pratap Dhawala, 
father of the last Hindu king. Sher Shah captured Rohtasgarh 
in X539, and immediately began to strengthen the fortiflcations; 
but the work had not progressed very far, when he selected 
a more favourable site in the neighbourhood at the place still 
knorvn as Shergarh. Man Singh, Akbar’s Hindu general, on 
being appointed viceroy of Bengal and Bihar, chose RohtSs- 
garh as his stronghold, and, according to two inscriptions in 
Sanskrit and Persian, erected many of the buildings now exist- 
ing. When he died, the fortress was attached to the office of 
Wazir of the emperor, by whom the governors were appointed. 
The governor of the place in 1622-4 protected Shah Jahan’s 
family when that prince was in rebellion against his father. 
Rohtasgarh was surrendered to the British soon after the battle 
of Buxar in 1764. 

The remains of the fortress now occupy a part of the table- 
land, about 4 miles from east to west and 5 miles from north 
to south, with a circumference of nearly 28 miles. On the 
south-east comer of the plateau is an old temple called 
Rohtasan, where an image of Rohitaswa was worshipped until 
destroyed by Aurangzeb. It is situated on a steep peak, and 
is approached by a great stone staircase arranged in groups 
of steps with successive landings. Close by is the temple of 
Haris Chandra, a graceful building consisting of a small pillared 
hall covered by five domes. Within the gate at Raj Ghat there 
must have been a very considerable building, which is thought 
to have formed the private residence of the commandant. 
Other remains, some of which date back to the time of Sher 
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Shah, are scattered over the plateau. The most interesting of 
these is the palace or Mahalsarai, which is attributed to Man 
Singh. It is irregularly built without any architectural pre- 
tensions, the most striking building' being the main gatevray, 
a massive structure consisting of a large Gothic arch, with the 
figure of an elephant on each side. The palace is, howeser, 
of great interest as being the only specimen of Mughal civil 
architecture in Bengal, and as giving an insight into the con- 
ditions of military life under that empire. 

Sasaram Town (Sahsaram). — ^Head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name in Shahabsd District, Bengal, situated 
in 24® 57' N. and 84“ i' E., on the Mughal Sarai-Gay 5 section 
of the East Indian Railway, 406 miles from Calcutta. Popula- 
tion (igor), 23,644, of whom 13,647 were Hindus and 9,994 
Musalmans. The name Sasaram signifies ‘one thousand toys’: 
a certain Asura or demon is said to have lived here who had 
a thousand arms, each holding a separate plaything. The town 
is noted as containing the tomb of the Afghan Sher Shah, who 
defeated HumayQn, and subsequently became emperor of 
Delhi. His mausoleum is at the west end of the town, within 
a layge tank, the excavated earth of which has been thrown 
into unshapely banks some distance off. The tomb itself con- 
sists of an octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade, which forms 
a gallery ; and the roof is supported by four Gothic arches. 
The tomb of Sher Shah’s father, Hasan Shah Sflti, is similar 
but less imposing. To the east of the town, near the summit 
of a spur of the Kaimur range on which the tomb of Hazmt 
Chandan Shahid ftr is now venerated, there is an important 
Asoka inscription. Sasaram was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 16,000, and the expenditure Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) and the receipts from a large municipal 
market ; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Haroilton), Easttm India, vol. i, 
jjp. 423-30 (1838); An/iaeofagieal Survgf RtforU, voL ix, 
pp. 132-9,] 

Shergarh. — Ruined fort in the Sasaram subdivision of 
Shahsbad District, Bengal, situated in 24' 50' N. and 83® 44' E,, 
20 miles south-west of Sasaritm town. The spot'was selected 
by Sher Shah as the site of a fortress soon after he had begun 
strengthening Rohtasgarh, which he abandoned on discovering 
the superior advantages of Shergarh. The top of the. rock is 
crowned with a rampart strengthened by numerous bastions 
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and bulwarks, wdth a grand ascent to the principal gate on the 
north. The fort itself contains several subterranean halls. 

About 7 miles from Shergarh is a cave called the Gupteswar 
cave, containing numerous stalactites, one of which is wor- 
shipped as the god Mahadeo. The cave has never been 
thoroughly explored. 

Tilothu. — ^Village in the Sasaram subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 24“ 49' N. and 84° 6' E., 5 miles 
east of the gorge by which the TutrShi, a tributary of the 
Kudra river, leaves the hills. Population (igor), 2,592. This 
spot is sacred to the goddess Sitala. The gorge itself is half 
a mile long, terminating in a sheer horseshoe precipice from 
180 to 250 feet high, down which the river falls. The rock at 
first recedes at an angle of 100° for about one-third of the 
height ; but above that it overhangs, forming a re-entering 
angle. The chief object of interest is an image, bearing the 
date r332, which is said to have been placed here by the 
Cheros. It represents a many-armed female killing a man as 
he springs from the neck of a buffalo. A fair is held here 
every year on the last day of Kartik, which is attended by 
about roo,ooo persons. 

SHran District. — District in the PatnS Division of Bengal, Boun- 
lymg between 25® 39' and 26“ 39' N. and 83“ 54' and 85® 12' E., 
with an area of 2,674 ' square miles. The name is said to be and rivei 
derived from the Sanskrit Sarana, meaning ‘ refuge 'j and®!**®®- 
there is a legend that some demons converted here by Buddha 
sought the ‘refuge’ of the Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha. The District is a wedge of alluvial soil, between 
the Ganges and the Gandak rivers, with its apex pointing 
south-eastwards tmvards Patna city. The Gandak separates 
it on the east from Muzafiarpur and Champaran, and on 
the south the Ganges forms the boundary dividing it from 
Patna and Shahabad. The western boundary marches with 
the United Provinces. The Gogra, running parallel with the 
Gandak, meets the Ganges opposite the head-quarters station 
of Chapra and forms the south-west boundary between Satan 
and Ballia District, while an irregular base-line drawn north- 
east from the Gogra to the Gandak constitutes the western 
boundary wjth Gorakhpur. 

Saran is a beautifully wooded plain, highly cultivated and 
densely populated, without a hill and hardly any elevations 
except those which mark the site of some old fortress or 

* This area, which differs from that given in the Cenms Report of 1901 
(2,656 square miles), is that ascertained in the recent survey operations. 
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deserted village. It is very .fertile, and is intersected bv 
numerous tvater-channels which all flow in a south-easterly 
direction. The Ganges, the Gandak, and the Gogr* are 
described elsewhere. The Daha or Sandl, Gandahi, Dhanai 
and Ghangri were originally spill-channels from the Ran d.t 
with which, however, their connexion has been severed by 
the Gandak embankment; they form the system known as the 
Saran Gmals. Similar streams are the Khanua, Jharahi, and 
Khatsa, which ultimately fall into the Gogra or Ganges. The 
channels of the Ganges, Gandak, and Gogra are perpetually 
oscillating; and sandbanks form in the beds of the rivets one 
year, only to be swept away the next, so that frequent changes 
in jurisdiction are necessary. 

The soil consists of alluvial deposits, the base of which 
belongs to an older alluvial formation composed of massive 
argillaceous beds, disseminated throughout which occur 
kanhar and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. These day soils, 
locally known as bMi, are exposed in marshy depressions 
called cAaurs, which are scattered over the District. Elsewhere 
they are overlaid with more recent sandy deposits knom as 
bdngar. 

Though the District contains no forests, it is well timbered, 
the most conspicuous trees being the siau {Dalbergia Sissoo), 
red cotton-tree (Bombax ma/abaricum), and tamarind. The 
village sites are embedded in groves of the palmyra palm 
(Borassus flabelli/et), the date-palm {PJwenix sylvestrilj, and 
other semi-spontaneous and more or less useful species. The 
groves of mango-trees planted in beautifully regular lines are 
a marked feature of the landscape. The surface is highly 
cultivated ; but the banks of streams and patches of waste 
land are covered by a dry scrub jungle of shrubs of the order 
of Euphorbiaceae, Butea, and other leguminous trees, and 
species of Eieus, Schleichera, Wendlandia, and Gmelina. 

Nilgai and wild hog are common in the low scrub jungle 
which is met with on the alluvial islands, and are very de- 
structive to crops. Wolves carry off a considerable number 
of infants, snakes are very numerous, and crocodiles infest the 
large rivers. 

The winter months are delightfully cool, but the dry heat is 
intense during May and June. The mean temperature varies 
from in January to 89” in May, and the maximum from 
yg® in January to 100” in April and May, while the mean 
minimum ranges from 50® in January to 79® in June to August 
Saran is one of the driest Districts in Bengal, the average 
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annual rainfall being only 45 inches. The monsoon com- 
mences in June, when 6-9 inches fall, and the maximum 
monthly fall of rz<r inches is reached in July. The average 
fall for August is ii inches and for September 7-6 inches. 
Humidity ranges from 57 per cent, in April to 88 per cent, in 
August. The rainfall is capricious, and during the decade 
ending 1901 it varied from 24 inches in 1896-7 (the lowest on 
record) to 65 inches in 1899-1900. 

The District has always been liable to floods, which occur Floods, 
when the ivaters of the smaller rivers are banked up by high 
floods in the great rivers into which they flow. An embank- 
ment constructed along the right bank of the Gandak for 
a distance of 99 miles now protects the north-east of the 
District, but the south-west and south are still exposed to 
inundation from the Gogra and Ganges. 

At the dawn of history Saran formed the eastern limit of History, 
the ancient kingdom of the Kosalas, whose head-quarters 
were in Oudh and who were separated by the Gandak river 
from the eastern kingdom of Mithila. Very little is known 
of it, and the absence of any reference in the early Vedic 
literature and the paucity of Buddhist remains render it 
probable that it maintained its character as a vast jungle 
for a much longer period than either of the adjoining Districts 
of Muzaflarpur or Champaran. Indeed, the earliest authentic 
relic which has been found in Saran is an inscribed copper- 
plate preserved in the village of Dighwa Dubaulia, about 
34 miles north-east of Chapra, which Dr. Rajendralala Mitra 
declares to be the counterpart of a similar plate found by 
Colonel Stacy near Benares, dealing with the grant of a village 
by Raja Bhoja Deva, paramount sovereign of Grvalior about 
A.D. 876. The mediaeval history of the District is connected 
with the fortunes of the Hathwa family, whose head-quarters 
were at Husepur. Siwan and Manjhi were fortified seats of 
turbulent Musalman freebooters, while Manjha, Farsa, Mirzapur, 
Paterha, and Cherand were during the same period the head- 
quarters of powerful Hindu chieftains. 

The recorded population increased from 2,076,640 in 1872 The 
to 2,295,207 in rSSr and 2,465,007 in 1891, but fell to P®ople. 
2,409,509 in 1901. The increases of 10^ per cent, between 
1872 and 1881 and of 7-4 per cent, during the next decade 
are partly attributable to improved enumeration. Several 
causes contributed towards the decrease of 2-2 percent, during 
the last decade. The District already contained a larger 
population than it can support and the volume of emigration 
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sensibly increased. The famine of 1897 told severely on Ihe 
people, and, though it caused no direct mortality, reduced 
their vitality and lowered the birth-rate. Plague also assumed 
epidemic proportions during the winter of 1900-r. 

The principal statistics of the Census of rgoi are stiotm 
below : — 


Subdivision* 

Area fn square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 
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Chapra 

1,048 


2.179 

972.718 

028 

- 5-5 

43 . 47 * 

Gopaleanj . 

788 

X 

2,148 

635.047 

806 

+ 0*t 

14,967 

Siwan 

838 

I 

1.528 

801.744 

957 

+ O-I 

24 . 74 ' 

District total 

2,674 

4 

5.855 

2,409.509 

901 

- 2*3 

83,180 


The four towns are Chapra, Siwan, Rev'elgahj, and 
MIrganj. The villages are small, and their average population 
is only 397, as compared with 602 in North Bihar as a whole. 
The density of population is surpassed in only two Bengal 
Districts. It is very evenly distributed throughout the Dis- 
trict, and only one fAam has less than 800 persons per square 
mile. Saran sends out a greater proportion of emigrants than 
any other District in Bengal outside Cho^ Nagpur, .and in 
1901 more than a tenth of the District-born population were 
enumerated away from home j about one-fifth of the absentees 
were found in contiguous Districts, but the remainder had 
gone farther afield and were enumerated in large numbers in 
Rangpur, Calcutta, and the Twenty-four Parganas. Owing to 
this emigration, the proportion of females to males (6 to 3) h 
the highest in Bengal. Infant marriage is much less common 
than in other parts of Bihar; and there has been a marhed 
falling off during the last two decades in the proportion of 
married persons, and also in the number of children, which 
points to preventive checks on the growth of population. The 
language spoken is the Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, but Muham- 
madans and Kayasths generally speak AwadhI. Seven-eighths 
of the population are Hindus (2,124,641), and practically all 
the rest are Muhammadans (284,541). 

The Aryan castes are strongly represented, as Saran lay 
in their line of march eastwards. Brahmans number 184,000, 
Rajputs 259,000, Babhans 106,000, Kayasths 49,000, and 
Ahirs 290,000, more than a third of the population belonging 
to these five castes. Those excellent husbandmen, the Koiris 
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and Kurtnls, are numerous, as also are Chamars (leather- 
dressers), Kandus (grain-parcbers), Nunias (saltpetre manu- 
facturers), Dosadhs, and the common Bihar functional castes. 

Among the Muhammadan tribes, 18,500 Pathans and 6,000 
Saiyids are probably descendants of foreigners, but the ancestors 
of 97,000 Jolahas and 63,000 Shaikhs were doubtless local 
converts to Islam. Of every 100 persons, 81 are agriculturists, 

9 are engaged in industry, one belongs to the professional 
classes, 4 are general labourers, and the remainder follow other 
occupations. The proportion of agriculturists is the highest 
in Bihar. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which has been Christian 
at work at ChSpra since 1840, claims to have baptized 500 
persons, most of whom w'ere probably abandoned children or 
orphans. A Roman Catholic mission has recently been 
started at Chapra, and a branch of the 'Regions Beyond’ 
Missionary Union at Siwan. The number of native Christians 
in 1901 was only 78. 

The hard clay in the low swamps (chattrs) produces only a General 
somewhat precarious crop of winter rice, and, being dependent 
on the rainfall, is the first to suffer from drought. On the light ditions. 
sandy uplands an autumn rice crop is obtained, which is 
generally followed by a spring crop of poppy, indigo, barley, 
wheat, sugar-cane, pulses, or oilseeds. The most fertile soil 
is a rich loam known as kachh ; and the finest yield is obtained 
from the lands round the village sites, which are highly manured, 
and are reserved for such lucrative crops as poppy, wheat, 
vegetables, and condiments. A seasonable rainfall is of special 
importance in a District where the normal precipitation is 
small, and where only 15 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
protected by irrigation. The crucial period when rain is 
urgently needed is the last fortnight of September, and during 
the httthiya asterism at the beginning of October. A drought 
during this period not only ruins the winter rice, but also 
deprives the soil of the moisture necessary for the subsequent 
spring crops. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the Chief agri- 
table on the next page, in square miles. staScs 

Rice is the most important crop, covering an area of 516 andprinci- 
square miles, or a quarter of the total cultivated area ; about crops. 
16 per cent, of it is harvested in the autumn and the 
remainder in the winter. Barley and maize cover 19 and 
15 , per cent, respectively of the cultivated area. Khesari 
pulse, which is sown extensively as a catch-crop in winter 
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rice lands, may be called the poor man’s food. The most 
extensive non-food crops are oilseeds, linseed occup^e 
124 square miles, and rape and mustard 17 square milts. 
Sugar-cane, which is being largely substituted for indigo 
occupies 3 per cent, of the cultivated area. Indigo in 1903-4 
covered only 19,300 acres, or less than half the area sotra fire 
years before. Saran is the premier opium District in Hwgai 
and the out-turn in the same year was 282 tons. 
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Cultivation has long ago reached its utmost limit, and 
there is no room for expansion. Little advantage is taken 
of Government loans; the only considerable advances made 
were in the famine year 1897, when 2*31 lakhs ivas lent under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The cattle are generally poor ; the best come from north 
Muaaffatpur and Darbhanga and from the United Provinces. 
Pasturage is insufficient, and in the cold season large herds 
are grazed in Champaran. The HathwS Raj has recently 
established a cattle-breeding farm at Sripur. Most of the 
horses and ponies come from Ballia and elsewhere in the 
United Provinces, but a few are bred in Saran. The most 
important fair in Bengal is that held at Sonpur, where large 
numbers of elephants, ponies, and cattle are sold. 

Of the cultivated area, 15 per cent, is irrigated, and of every 
100 acres irrigated 72 are watered from wells, 18 from tanks 
and reservoirs, 3 from private channels, and the renminder 
from other sources. The number of wells is 30,000, of which 
27,000 are of masonry. The only Government irrigation 
works are the Saran Canals, which derive their water-supply 
from the Gandak. In addition to the main canal with a length 
of 6^ miles and a branch of 12^ miles, certain natural channels 
are used to convey the water. There is no weir across the 
river; and, owing to the uncertainty of the water-supply and 
other causes, the scheme has been a failure, and the canals 
were closed in 1898. They have, however, occasionally been 
reopened in especially dry years. In 1902, for instance, 3,000 
acres were irrigated during the rabi season free of charge. 
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The only minerals are salt (in very small quantities), salt- Minerals, 
petre, Glauber’s salt, potter’s clay, and nodular limestone 
\kankar). 

A little coarse cloth is woven, but the industry is declining. Arts iind 
Cloth is printed with Mirzapur stamps, or stamped mth gold- ” ' 
and silver-leaf ornamentation. Siwan brass-ware has more 
than a local reputation, which is well deserved, as the materials 
are good and the workmanship excellent. A little black and 
red and glazed pottery is also made at Siwan. Saltpetre was 
an important item in the exports from India until the end of 
the French Wars, and considerable quantities still iind their 
way to Europe. The crude saltpetre is extracted from sali- 
ferous earth by a rough process of lixiviation ; this is refined 
by boiling and is then ready for the market. In 1903-4, 

10,533 tons of saltpetre were produced, of which 2,582 tons 
were refined saltpetre and 7,846 tons crude saltpetre, and 
ro5 tons were sulphate of soda. The industry is in the hands 
of the Nunia caste. In 1903, 27 indigo factories were at work 
in the District. The industry is declining rapidly owing to the 
competition of the artificial dye; and several factories have 
already been closed, while others arc reducing the scale of 
their operations. The reported out-turn for 1903-4 was 95 
tons, valued at 3-27 lakhs. A sugar factory has recently been 
erected at Barhoga, where the cane is crushed and the juice 
boiled and clarified and manufactured into sugar by imported 
machinery. Various indigo concerns are following the example, 
and a good deal of sugar is also prepared in native refineries. 

Shellac is manufactured, and 8 factories were at work in ipor 
with an out-turn valued at over 3 lakhs. 

Satan never produces sufficient food for its o^vn consumption, Commeree. 
and imports largely exceed exports, the cost of the surplus 
imports being met from the earnings of natives of the Dis- 
trict employed elsewhere, who send large remittances for the 
support of their families. The principal imports are rice and 
other food-grains from Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, and Bhagalpur, 
cotton piece-goods, salt, and kerosene oil from Calcutta, and 
coal from Burdwan and ChotS Nagpur. The exports are 
opium, sugar, indigo, saltpetre, shellac, molasses, linseed, 
mustard seed, gram, pulses, and other food-grains. Most of 
the exports go to Calcutta, but the sugar finds a market in 
the United Provinces. The bulk of the traffic now goes by 
railway; and the principal marts are Chapra, Revelganj, 

Siwan, Maharajganj, MIrganj, Dighwara, Sonpur, and 
Mairwa. , 1 . 
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The main line of the Bengal and North-Western TUilmr 
traverses the District from Sonpur at the south-east comet to 
Mairwa on the western boundary. A branch line connecU 
Chapra via Revelganj with Manjhi, where the Gogft is crossed 
by a steam ferry. A fine bridge spans the Gandak bettvecn 
Sonpur in Saran and Hajipur in MuzafTarpur, and elTectsa 
junction with the Tirhnt State Railway system, now worked 
by the Bengal and North-Western Railway Company, and ra 
Katihar with the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. The Bengal and North-Western Railway is connected 
with the East Indian Railway by a steam ferry from Mefi 
Ghat, near Sonpur, to Digha Ghat on the opposite bank, 

The chief lines of road run from north to south, originally 
connecting the Gandak with the Gogra {and now with the tail- 
way), and following the old trade routes from NepSi through 
ChampSran and MuzafTarpur. From ChSpra important roads 
lead to Rewah Ghat, Sattar Ghat, and SalTmpur Ghat, all on 
the Gandak. Other roads also converge on these points, such 
as that from Doranda railway station to MaharSjganj, and 
thence northwards to Barauli and Salimpur Ghat. The road 
from SiwSn to Mirganj, and thence to Gopalganj and through 
Batardah to the Champaran border, is also of importance. In 
1903-4 the District contained 1,219 mil^ of toads maintained 
by the District board, of which 137 were metalled and 1,082 
unmetalled, besides 1,428 miles of village tracks. 

The India General Steam Navigation Company has a daily 
steamer service on the Ganges and Gogra from Digha GhSt in 
Fatna District, nearly opposite Sonpur, to Ajodhya in Oudh. 
These steamers connect at Digha Ghat with the Goalundo 
line, and are often crowded with coolies on their way going 
to or returning from Eastern Bengal. Numerous important 
ferries cross the Ganges, Gandak, and Gogra rivers. 

Saran is less liable to famine than the neighbouring Districts, 
as it is protected both by the number and variety of its crops, 
and by the distribution of its harvests throughout the year. 
Nevertheless famine or scarcity has occurred on several 
occasions, notably in 1769, 1783, 1866, 1874, and 1897. 
Little is known of the first two calamities. In 1866, the year - 
of the Orissa famine, the winter rice failed and the spring 
crops were extremely poor ; the relief afforded was inadequate, 
and over 8,000 persons died of starvation and disease. In 
1874 famine was caused by the failure of nine-tenths of the 
winter rice crop. Relief on this occasion was given on an 
extravagant scale, and no deaths occurred from starvation; 
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the number on relief works exceeded a quarter of a million in 
June 1874. No less than 40,000 tons of grain were imported 
by Government, and the expenditure was 24 lakhs. In 1896 
the rainfall was very deficient, amounting to only 23 inches, 
and the autumn crop yielded less than half and the winter rice 
only one-sixteenth of the normal out-turn. In spite of this, 
the famine was much less .severe than in the neighbouring 
Districts, and the maximum number on relief works was only 
24,000 in May, 1897. The cost of relief was 9 lakhs. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into District 
three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Ciiapra, Siwan, 
and Gopalganj- The staff at head-quarters consists of the st.ilT. 
hfagistrate-Collcctor, an Assistant Magistrate, and five Deputy- 
Magistrates, besides officers employed specially on partition 
and excise work. Each of the outlying subdivisions is in 
charge of a subdivisional officer, assisted by a Sub-Dcputy- 
Collector. 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two Sub-Judges nnd Civil ami 
four Munsifs at Chapra, one Munsif at Siwan, and another at j 
Gopiilganj. The Sub-Judges hear appeals from the Champaran ^ 
civil courts also. Since the completion of the survey and 
record-of-rights the number of rent suits has greatly increased. 

Criminal justice is administered by the Sessions Judge, an 
Assistant Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the 
above-mentioned stipendiary magistrates. Burglar}’ and petty 
theft are common and riots are frequent, but there is very 
little heinous crime. 

In Todar Mai’s settlement of 1582 Saran was assessed at Lnnd 
4 lakhs, the area measured being 415 square miles. In 1685 ^v'enue. 
the revenue was raised to 8 lakhs, and in 1 750 to 9]^ lakhs, of 
which half a liikh was remitted. In 1773, eight years after the 
British assumed the financial administration, the revenue was 
9-36 lakhs, and in 1793 the Permanent Settlement was con- 
cluded for 10-27 lakhs. A number of estates held free of 
revenue under invalid titles have since been resumed, nnd the 
demand in 1903-4 was 12-63 l-akhs, payable by 5,506 estates. 

Almost the entire District is permanently settled ; but 78 estates 
paying Rs. 15,000 are settled temporarily, nnd 28 estates with 
a revenue of Rs. 12,000 arc managed direct by Government. 

It is noteworthy that, whcrc.'is the allowance fixed for the 
zamtndars at the Permanent Settlement was one-tenth of the 
'assets,' the Saran landlords now retain no less than 78 per 
cent. As the result of a very careful calculation by the Settle- 
ment officer, the gross annual produce of the soil is valued 
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at 425 I.ikhs, of which sum the rcrenuc represents less than 
.I per cent, and the rental is per cent. Tlic District was 
{.urveyed and a tccord-of-rights vras ptepated betvrcen j8gj 
and 1 90 r. The average area cultivated by a family is estimated 
at 3*8 acres. Cash rents are almost universal, only 4 per cent 
of the holdings of settled and occup.incj’ rj’ots paying produce 
rents. The avcmge rates of rent per acre vary for thcdiiTeient 
c1n.sscs of ryots: those holding at fixed rates pay Rs. 3-4-g; 
settled or occupancy ryots, Rs. 4 - 5 - 4 » non-occupancj' ijotr, 
Rs. s-o-6 » and under-ryots. Its. 5-3-8. Lower rents rule in 
the north than in the south, where the pressure of population 
is greatest and cultiration more advanced. Of the occupied 
area 90 per cent, is held by r)’Ots, and praclicilly all of them 
have a right of occupancy, only 15,000 acres being held by 
non-occupancy ryots. 

Tire following table .shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees 
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Outside the municip-alitics of Ciiapr.\, Siwan, and RErTt- 
OA^■J. local atTairs are managed by the District board, with 
subordinate local boards at Siwan and Gopllganj. As many 
as 19 Europeans, princip-ally indigo planters, have seals upon 
the board. In 1903-4 its income was R.s. 3,44,000, of which 
Rs. 1,54,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 3,43,000, including Rs. 1,17,000 spent on public works 
and Rs. 42,000 on education. 

The District contains 10 police stations and r6 outposts. 
The force at the disposal of the District Superintendent in 
1903 numbered 4 inspectors, 40 .sub-inspectors, 37 head- 
constables, and 508 constables. The rural police consisted 
of 340 dajfttdSrs and 3,971 cfiaiikldars. An inspector with a 
special guard is in charge of the settlements of the criminal 
tribe known as the Magahiyil Dorns, who in rgor numbered 
1,048 persons. The District jail at Ch.lpra has accommoda- 
tion for 305 prisoner, and subsidiaiy jails at the other sub- 
divisional head-quarters for 50. 

Education is backward, and only 3*5 per cent, of the popu- 
lation (7*3 males and o-s females) were literate in 1901. The 
number of pupils under instruction rose from about 18,000 in. 
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1S83-4 to 24,088 in 1S92-3, but fell to 23,683 in rgoo-r. In 
1903-41 ~ 3)^43 boys and 1,326 girls were at school, being 
respectively 16*9 and 0-69 per cent, of the children of school- 
going age. The number of educational institutions, public 
and prirate, in that year was 949 : namely, 20 sccondar)’, 

687 primarj’, and 242 special schools. The expenditure on 
education u'as Rs. i,T9,aoo, of which Rs. r 2,000 was derived 
from Provincial funds, Rs. 41,000 from District funds, Rs. 3,500 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 40,000 from fees. The schools 
include 12 night schools for bona Me agriculturists and day- 
labourers, and 3 schools' for Dorns, Chamars, and other 
depressed castes. 

In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which >re<tica]. 
4 had accommodation for 135 in-patients. The cases of 
145,000 out-patients and 1,356 in-patients were treated, and 
6,645 operations were performed. The e.vpenditure was 
Rs. 1,54,000, of which Rs. 1,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 6,000 each from Local and from municip.1l 
funds, and Rs. 1,37,000 from subscriptions. These figures 
include a sum of Rs. 1,33,000 subscribed for the Hathw.’i 
Victoria Hospital, of which Rs. 1,24,000 was spent on the 
buildings. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal .towns, Vaccim- 
outside which it is b.ickward. In 1903-4 the number of 
persons successfully raccinated was 54,000, representing 23*2 
per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. AA'. Hunter, Statislica! Account of Bengal, vol. .\i 
(1877); J. II. Kerr, Scl/lement Refort 1904).] 

ChSpra Subdivision. — IIe.id-quartcrs subdivision of S.iran 
District, Bengal, occupying its 50 ulh-c.ist e.xtrcniity, .and lying 
between 25° 39' and 26® 14' N. and 84® 23' and 85® 12' E., 
nith an area of 1,048 square miles. The subdivision is a fertile 
tract of rich alluvial soil, between tlie Gogr.i, Ganges, and 
Gandak. The population was 972,718 in 1901, compared with 
1,029,639 in 1891, the decrease being largely due to severe 
epidemics of plague in 1900 and 1901. The density is 928 
persons per square mile. There are two towns, Cir.\i'RA 
(population, 45,901), the licad-quartcrs, and Ri;vi;i.canj 
(9,765); and 2,179 villages. Sonpur, at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Gandak, is an important railway centre and 
the scene of a great annua! fair and bathing festival. 

GopSlganj Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of S 3 ran 
District, Bengal, lying between 26° 12' and 26® 39' N. and 
83® 54' and 84® 55' E., with an area of 788 square miles. 
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The subdivision consists of a level alluvial plain, bounded on 
the east by the Gandak river. The population in igoi was 
635,047, compared with 634,630 in iSgr. This is the least 
crowded part of the District, supporting only 806 persons 
per square mile. It contains one town, Mirganj (population 
9,698), and 2,148 villages; the head-quarters are at Gopaioah; 
Village. 

Siwiin Subdivision. — Central subdivision of Saian District, 
Bengal, lying between 25® 56' and 26® 22' N. and 84® 0' 
and 84® 47' R, with an area of 838 square miles. The sub- 
division is an alluvial tract, intersected by numerous rivers 
and water-channels. The population in 1901 was 801,744, 
compared with 800,738 in 1891. This is the most densely 
populated part of the District, supporting 957 persons per 
square mile. It contains one town, Siwan (population, 15,756}, 
the head-quarters ; and 1,528 villages. 

Hathwi. RSj. — Estate in 'Bengal, situated for the most 
part in a compact block in the north-west of Saran District, 
but also comprising property in CbampEran, Muzafiarpur, 
Shshabad, Patna, and Darjeeling, and in the Gorakhpur 
District of the United Provinces. It has an area of 561 square 
miles, of which 491 square miles are cultivated. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 534,905. The rent-roll (including cesses) 
in 1903-4 amounted to ir-5i lakhs, and the land revenue and 
cesses to 2'5S lakhs. 

The HathsvS R3j family Is regarded as one of the oldest of 
the aristocratic houses in BihSr, and is said to have been 
settled in SSran for more than a hundred generations. The 
family is of the caste of Gautama Babhans or Bhuinhar^ to 
w'hich the Maharajas of Benares, Bettiah, and Tekari also 
belong. The authentic history of Raj Husepur or Hathwa 
commences with the time of Maharaja Fateh Sahi. When the 
East India Company obtained the Dlwani of Bengal, BihSr, 
and Orissa in 1765, Fateh Sahi not only refused to pay revenue 
but resisted the Company’s troops who were sent against him, 
and was with difficulty expelled from Husepur. He retired 
to a large tract of forest between Gorakhpur and Saran, whence 
he frequently invaded the British territories, and gave constant 
trouble until 1775. For some years the estate remained under 
the direct management of Government, but in 1791 Lord 
Cornwallis restored it to Chhatardhari Sahi, a grand-nephew 
of Fateh Sahi. The title of Maharaja Bahadur was conferred 
on him in 1837, Fateh Sahi having died in the interim. 
During the Mutiny the Maharaja di^layed conspicuous loyally, 
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and was rewarded by the gift of some confiscated villages in 
Shahabad District, which yielded a gross rental of Ks. 20,000 
per annum. Maharaja Chhatardhari S 3 hi Bahadur died in 
1858 and ^^’as succeeded by his great-grandson, hlaharaja 
RSjendra Fratfip Sahi, who held the estate until his death 
in rSgd, when the Court of Wards took possession on behalf 
of his minor son. In 1S6S the Prixy Council held that the 
estate is an impartible Raj descending to the eldest son. At 
Hathwa, 12 miles north of Siwan, stands the Maharaja’s palace, 
a splendid modern building with one of the most magnificent 
darbar halls in India. The MaharanI has recently built a 
handsome hospital, named the Victoria Hospital. A model agri- 
cultural and cattle-breeding farm has been opened at Srlpur. 

Chapra Town. — Head-quarters of Siiran District, Bengal, 
situated in 25“ 47' N. and 84® 44' E., on the nortli or left 
bank of the GogrS, close to its junction with the Ganges. In 
igoi the population xras 45,901, or nearly 12,000 less than 
in iSgr, the decrease being mainly due to a temporary exodus 
of the population which took place in consequence of an out- 
break of plague just before the Census. Of the total, 34,862 
xvere Hindus and 10,934 MusalrnSns. The Gogra formerly 
flowed close by the town, but it has shifted its course a mile 
to the south; the river inundated the town in 1871 and again 
in 1890. 

In the eighteenth century the French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
and English had factories at Chapra ; but a severe blow was 
dealt to the commercial prosperity of the place when it was 
deserted, first by the Ganges and later by the Gogr.l. 'I’he 
railway, however, now aflbrds new facilities for trade. The 
principal imports are rice, kerosene oil, gunny-bags, Indian 
and European cotton piece-goods and twist, and salt ; and the 
principal exports are saltpetre, opium, linseed, gur (raw sugar), 
and shellac. Chapra is the head-quarters of a troop of the 
Bihar Light Horse, and of a detachment of the Bengal and 
North-Western Raibvay Volunteers. 

The town has in recent years sufTcred severely from plague, 
which made its first appearance in March, 1900. It disappeared 
at the end of May, but again broke out in epidemic form later 
in the year ; and during the months of October, 1900, to March, 
190T, 1,984 deaths were reported. A serious panic ensued, 
trade was dislocated, and thousands of people left the town. 
In 1902 a less serious outbreak occurred, and again during 
the winter of 1902-3 there was another very severe epidemic, 
2,138 deaths being recorded between November and February. 
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Chapra was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 44,000 and 
the expenditure 41,000. In 1903-4 the income’ vras 
Rs. 59,000, including Rs. 30,000 derived' from a tax on houses 
and lands j and the expenditure was Rs. 50,000. The main 
drains are flushed imd some of the public tanks filled by the 
flood-rvater of the Gogra, which is admitted through the Sahib- 
ganj sluice, A fine sarai is under the management of the 
municipal commissioner^ who also own two municipal markets 
and a dispensary. The District jail has accommodation for 
305 prisoners. A large building is occupied by the Govern- 
ment English school, and there are also two private high 
schools. Chapra is the head-quarters of the German Eran- 
gelical Lutheran Mission, and a Roman Catholic misci n n has 
recently been started. 

Gopalganj Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in SStan District, Bengal, situated in 26“28'N. 
and 84° 27' E. Population (1901), 1,614. It contains the 
usual public oflices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 
18 prisoners. 

Maharajganj. — ^Village in the SiwSn subdivision of Satan 
District, Bengal, situated in 26® 7' N. and 84® 30' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 3,300. It is an important ti^e centre, with 
a large export of grain, sugar, and spices, and an import of 
salt and ^glish piece-goods. 

Mirganj, — ^Town in the GopSlganj subdivision of- Satan 
District, Bengal, situated in 26® 25' N, and 84® 20' E. Popu- 
lation (tpoi), 6,698. It is a large trading centre. 

Revelganj (or Godna). — ^Town in the head-quarters sub- 
division of S^n District, Bengal, situated in 25° 47' N. and 
84“ 39' E., on the left bank of the Gogra river. Population 
(1901), 9,765, The town is named after Mr. Revell, who was 
Collector of Government Customs in 1788. It \vas formerly 
a very important trade centre, but the railway has robbed it 
of much of its business. Revelganj was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1876. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 9,000 each. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 11,000, derived mainly from tolls and a 
tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. 

Siwan Town (or Allganj Sewan). — Head-quarters of the 
subdivision of the same name in Saran District, Bengal, 
situated in 26® 13' N. and 84® 21' E, Population (1901), 
15,756. Superior pottery is manufactured here, and the town 
is noted for its brass-ware. Siwan was constituted a munici- 
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pality in 1869. The income dining the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 9,600, and the expenditure Rs. 8,500. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 11,000^ mainly derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure amounted to 
the same sum. The town contains the usual public offices ; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 32 prisoners. 

Sonpur Village. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Saran District, Bengal, situated in 25° 42' N. and 85“ 12' E., 
on the right bank of the Gandak, close to its confluence with 
the Ganges. Population (igor), 3,355. It is an important 
station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, which 
crosses the Gandak by a fine bridge connecting Sonpur with 
Hajlpur on the left bank. There are railway workshops which 
employ about 1,000 hands. The Sonpur fair, or Harihar 
Chattar mela^ is held at the confluence of the Gandak and 
Ganges at the November full moon, and is probably one of 
the oldest fairs in India. It was at Sonpur that Vishnu is 
reputed to have rescued the elephant from the jaws of the 
crocodile \ and it was here that Rama, when on his way to 
Janakpur to win Sita, built a temple to Harihar Nath Mahadeo, 
which is still largely frequented by pilgrims. The fair lasts for 
a fortnight, but is at its height for two days before and after 
the full moon, when Hindus bathe in the Ganges and thus 
acquire exceptional merit. Immense numbers assemble, and 
goods and animals, especially elephants, horses, and cattle, 
are exposed for sale. A cattle show is held at the fair, which 
is the largest elephant market in India. In days gone by the 
Sonpur race meeting was one of the most famous on this side 
of India, but many causes have combined to rob the meeting 
of its former glories. It is still, however, one of the pleasantest 
picnic gatherings in India for Europeans, who meet in camp 
under the shade of a magnificent mango grove and amuse 
themselves with races, dances, polo, tennis, and visits to 
the fair, which presents Indian life under many interesting 
aspects. 

Champaran (jCftampak-aranya, ‘the forest of ckampak' or Boxm- 
Mickelia C/iampaca ). — District in the Patna Division of Ben- 
gal, occupying the north-west comer of Bihar, lying between and hill 
26° 16' and 27° 31' N. and 83® 50' and 85® i8' E., with an 
area of 3,531 square miles. The District extends along the 
left bank of the Gandak for 100 miles, having a breadth of 
20 miles at the northern, and 40 miles at the southern ex- 
tremity. The northern boundary marches with Nepal j on 
the west the Gandak separates it from the Gorakhpur District 
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of the United Provinces, and from the Saran District of 
Bengal 3 while on the east and south it is bounded by Muzafiar- 
pur, front which it is divided on the east by the Bilghmaii 
river. The Nepal frontier, where not naturally formed by 
rivers, is marked by ditches and masonry pillars, and for a 
considerable distance runs along the crest of the Somesifar 
range. At one point the District crosses the Gandak, includ- 
ing a large tract of alluvial land which the river has thrown 
up on its right bank. 

Outliers of the Himalayas extend for ig miles into the 
allurial plain which occupies the rest of the District. The 
Someswar range, which culminates in a hill of the same mnif 
2,884 feet above sea-level, is generally clothed with fine trees, 
though in places it rises in bare and inaccessible crags. At 
its eastern extremity the Kudi river pierces it and forms the 
pass leading into Dcoghfit in Nepal, through which a British 
force successfully marched in iSig. The ascent of Someswar 
hill lies up the bed of the Jflri PanI river amid romantic 
scenery'. The summit overlooks the Mauri valley in Nepal, 
and commands an unequalled view of Mount Everest, and of 
the great snow peaks of Dhaulagiri, Gosainsthfin, and Uma- 
pQrnS. A bungalow has been built near the top of the hQL 
The other principal passes are the Someswar, KSpan, and 
Harhil. South of the Somesn'ar range the DOn hills stretch 
across the District. To the north extend forests, in which 
the finest timber has long been cut, and great expanses of 
well-watered grass prairie, which afford pasturage to enormous 
herds of cattle. 

The District is divided by the Burhl (‘old’) Gandak into 
two tracts of 'different diaracteristics. To the north is old allu- 
vium, where the soil is mainly hard clay suitable for winter 
rice. The southern tract is recent alluvium deposited during 
the oscillations of the Gandak, a lighter soil which grows 
millets, pulses, cereals, and oilseeds. The Burhi Gandak, 
variously known as the Harba, the Sikiana, and the Masan, 
rises in the western extremity of the Someswar range, and is 
navigable as far as Sagauli by boats of 7 to 15 tons burden, 
though it is ford.able during the dry season. Like the Gandak, 
the Burhl Gandak becomes a torrent in the rains. The 
BSghmati is navigable by boats of 15 to 18 tons burden, and 
has a very s>vift current. In the rains it rises rapidly and 
overflows its banks, sometimes causing great devastation. 
This river has often changed its course, and the soil is very 
light and friable along its banks. Through the centre of the 
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District runs a chain of forty-three lakes, which evidently 
mark an old bed of the Great Gandak. 

The surface is for the most part covered by alluvium, but Geoloey. 
the Someswar and Dun hills possess the characteristic features 
of the lower Himalayan slopes. They consist of gneiss of the 
well-foliated type, passing into mica schist, while submeta- 
morphic or transition rocks, and sandstones, conglomerates, 
and clays, referable to the Upper Tertiary period, are largely 
represented. 

The belt of forest along the northern border of the District Botany, 
contains sal {Skorea robustd)^ sissn {Dalbergia Sissod}, and iun 
{Cedre/a Toond) • the cotton-tree {Bombax malabarimm), kiisitm 
{Schleichera irijugct), and hhair {Acacia Catechu) are also com- 
mon. Bamboos thrive in the moist tarai tract ; sabai grass 
{Ischoemum angusiifolittm) and the narhat reed [Amphidonax 
falcata) are also valuable products, and extensive thickets of 
tamarisk line the Gandak river. In the south cultivation is 
closer, and the crops leave room for little besides weeds, 
grasses, and sedges, chiefly species of Panicum and Cyperus, 
though on patches of waste land thickets of sissit very rapidly 
appear. The sluggish streams and lakes are filled with water- 
weeds, the sides being often fringed by reedy grasses, bul- 
rushes, and tamarisk. Near villages, small shrubberies may 
be found containing mango, sissu, Eugenia Jambolana, various 
species of Rims, an occasional tamarind, and a few other semi- 
spontaneous and more or less useful species. Both the pal- 
myra palm {Borassus flabellifer) and the date-palm {Phoenix 
sylvesiris) occur planted and at times self-sown, but neither in 
great abundance. 

Tigers and leopards are found in the jungle to the extreme Fauna, 
north, and bears are occasionally met with among the lower 
hill ranges in the same tract. Nilgai {Boselaphus tragocamelus) 
are fairly distributed over the whole District, while sdmbar 
{Cermts unicolor), spotted deer {Cerous axis), barking-deer 
{Cervulus mtmtjac), and antelope {Antilope cervicapra) are 
found in the hills and jungle to the north, and hog deer 
{Cervus porcinus) in the didras of the Gandak. Wild hog are 
common everywhere. 

The mean temperature for the year is 76"; the mean Climate, 
maximum rises to 97" in April and May, and the mean 
minimum drops to 47® in December and January. TheraiWa”^ 
mean humidity for the year is 83 per cent., ranging from 
68 in April to 92 per cent, in January. Kainfall is heavy in 
the submontane tract. The annual fall averages 55 inches. 
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including 2*7 inches in' May, io>2 in June, i3'8 in July, 13.2 
in August, 9-5 in September, and 3-3 in October; less than 
one inch falls in each of the other months. Oning to the 
progress made in clearing the forests, and the extension of 
cultivation in the north of the District, the rainfall is dec^ea^ 
ing, while the extremes of temperature arc becoming more 
marked and the mean temperature is rising. 

Floods. The District, which was formerly subject to destructire 
floods from the Gandak and BSghmati, has been protected 
from the former river by a Government embankment; only 
a small area near the Burhl Gandak and BSghmati rivets is 
non- liable to inundation. 

Ilittor}- Ixrcal traditions, archaeological remains, and the ruins of 

archaeo citics point to a prehistoric past. Champaran vras, 

foCT**** in early Hindu times, a dense primaeval forest, in whose 
solitudes Brrdiman hermits studied the Aranyakas, which, 
as their name implies, were to be read in sylvan retreats. 
Thus the sage ValroJki, in whose hermitage Sits is said to 
have taken refuge, is alleged to have resided near the village 
of Sangrslmpur, so named from the famous light which took 
place there between Rama and his sons. Lava and Kusa; 
and the names of the iappat or revenue subdivisions ai^ 
with few exceptions, connected with Hindu sages. The Dis- 
trict was included in the kingdom of MithilS, which may have 
been a great scat of Sanskrit learning as early as 1000 B.C. 
To this period General Cunningham assigns the three rows 
of huge conical mounds at Lauriva Nandancarh ; and there 
are interesting ruins at Araraj and Ki^ariva, while a line 
specimen of an Asoka pillar stands at Lauriya Nandongarh, 
and another Asoka pillar, known as the RSmpurwa pillar, 
lies prone at PipariyS. After the decay of Buddhism a power- 
ful Hindu dynasty seems to have ruled from 1097 to 132* 
at Simraun, in NepSi, where extensive remains still exist. 
It was founded by Nanya Devo, who was followed by six 
of his line ; the last was conquered by Hari Singh Deva, who 
had been driven out of Ajodhya by the Muhammadans. His 
dynasty preserved its independence for more than a century 
later than South Bih9r, which was conquered by Muhammad- 
i-BakhtySr Khiiji in 1197. 

In 1765 the District passed, with the rest of Bengal, under 
the administration of the East India Company. It was treated 
as part of the neighbouring District of S3ran until 1866. In 
recent times the only event of importance has been the mutiny 
of the small garrison at Sacavli in 1857. 
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The recorded population of the present area increased from The 
1,440,81s in 1872 to 1,721,608 in 1881 and 1,859,465 in “• 
1891, but fell to 1,79°, 463 in 19°^" Ihe first six years of the 
last decade were lean years, and they culminated in the famine 
of 1897 ; no deaths occurred from starvation, but the fecundity 
of the people was diminished. Outbreaks of cholera were 
frequent during the decade, and fever was also very prevalent- 
immigration received a severe check, and not only did new 
settlers cease to arrive, but many of the old immigrants 
returned to their homes. The climate of Champaran is the 
worst in Bihar, especially in the submontane tract of the 
Bagaha and Shikarpur thanas. In the whole District malarial 
fevers and cholera are the principal diseases. Goitre is preva- 
lent in the neighbourhood of the Chanchawat and Dhanauti 
rivers j and the proportion of deaf-mutes (2-75 per 1,000 
among males) exceeds that in any other Bengal District. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the following table : — 
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— 1-3 

23 . 95 « 

*District total 

3.531 

3 

2,623 

1,790,463 

507 

— 3-7 

40,496 


The population is sparse in comparison with the neighbouring 
Districts, the density being only 507 persons per square mile, 
as compared with 901 in S^an and 908 in MuzaOarpur. The 
most thickly populated ihanas are Madhuban (810), Dhaka 
(771), and Adapur (749), in the east of the District, where the 
conditions are similar to those in MuzalTarpur; but in the 
north-western thanas of Shikarpur and Bagaha, where cultiva^ 
tion is undeveloped and malaria very prevalent, there are only 
270 and 301 persons respectively per square mile. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely rural, the only towns being BETTiArr 
(population, 24,696) and MotIhari, the head-quarters. Im- 
migration to the half-reclaimed country in the north of the 
District formerly took place on a large scale from Gorakhpur,- 
Saran, and Muzaffarpur, and also from Nepal. The language 
spoken is the Bhojpurt dialect of Biharl; but Muhammadans 
and ICayasths mostly talk Awadhi, and the Tharus have a 
dialect of their o^n, which is a mixture of MaithiU and Bboj- 
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purl known as Madesl. The character officially and generally 
used for writing is Kaithl. Hindus numbered i,s»3i949 or 
8s per cent, of the total, and Muhammadans 264,086,’ or 
nearly 15 per cent. ; the latter are considerably more numerous 
in Champaran than in any other Bihar District except Pumca. 

Castes and The most numerous castes are Ahlrs or herdsmen (189, ow) 

Sf”" Chamars or leather-dressers (125,000). There are 85,000 
BrUhmans, many of them imported by the Bettiah Rajj 79,000 
Rajputs j and 52,000 Babhans. Koiris (84,000) and Kmmls 
(99,000) are the best cultivators ; Kayasths (29,000) ate the 
literary caste ; and NuniSs (55,000), the her^itaiy manufac- 
turers of saltpetre, make the best labourers. Among the 
aboriginal population are included the ThSrus {27,000), who 
are almost entirely confined to the two frontier fkitm of 
Shikatpur and Bagaha. These people live in scattered settle- 
ments in the malarious iarai along the foot of the Himalayas, 
from the Kosi river in Furnea almost as far as the Ganges. 
Originally of nomadic habits, they appear to have settled down 
as honest and industrious cultivators, utiliring the trater of the 
hill streams to irrigate their scanty patches of rice cultivation. 
Their religion is a veneer of Hinduism over Animism. A 
gipsy branch of the MagahiyS sub-caste of Doras has acquired 
an evil reputation in Champaran, as they are inveterate thieres 
and housebreakers, using knives and clubs to defend them- 
selves when interfered with. Since 1882 attempts have been 
made to reclaim them, and they have been collected in two 
settlements where they have been provided with land for culti- 
vation. Among the Muhammadans, Jolahas ( 74 iOOo) and 
Shaikhs (72,000) are the most numerous communities. Of 
205 Europeans most are engaged in the indigo industry. 
Of the total population, 80 per cent, are dependent upon agri- 
culture, and 6 per cent, on industrial avocations ; 8 per cent, 
are classed as general labourers j while less than one per cent, 
are engaged in commerce. 

Chrisiian Christians number 2,417, including 2,180 native converta 

missions, 'pjjgy are nearly all Roman Catholics, and are to be found in 
the Bettiah subdivision, where two Roman Catholic missions 
are at work, one of them being a lineal descendant of the old 
Lhasa mission, which, when ejected from Tibet, retreated first 
to NepS .1 and afterwards to this District. A Protestant mission, 
styled 'The Regions Beyond Mission,' has been opened at 
MoQhSri. 

General North of the Burhl Gandak hard clay soils, locally called 

agiicnl- iangar^ predominate. These are particularly suitable for rice 
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cultiration, but they rcqtiirc inripntion ; Mhcic aiimnin tier {4 r 
grown, It is followed by spring rro]*-! of osKcctls and 
but if winter rice is grown, there is no second crop. In • "'Tne 
p-iris of this northern tract a thin lo.4m I*. aUo fonnd, v.hirh 
will not grow rice, but lxr.irs crops of inatre, bafh*y, pr.r?;!, 
pulses, and oilseeds ; and in othws, a sandy soil fn t>n’y fut 
maize and inferior millets. South of the Ihitld 
uplands predominate, except in the Kccirij.i and (lolnndp-nj 
f/umai, where rice is grown in the marshes. The t*ii} in ;*‘c 
upl.ands is generally a light loam, .and licats millc!'. pu''?', 
wheat and barley, oil«ccd«, and indigo. 

The chief agricuitural sMtistics for 15,03-.} .src «1;nwn b'li.v, t ’ 
in square miles : — < 
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Caitle. There !s abundance of pasture in IJagahS and Shitamar 
wlncli ntiracts Rrcal herds of caWc from the souihem mL 
and from ndjointng Districts. Each family owns on ih- 
nvemge three head of cattle. Gaits also arc numerous, and 
there arc a few sheep, horses and ponies, mules and dojitis. 
f-nrge cattle fairs- arc held annually at Madhuban and 
Ilcltuh. 

Jriiptlon. Only 2 per cent, of the ailtivatcd area is irrigated. The bill 
Mrayns in the north .afford facilities for irrigation; the water is 
carried along clianncis dug parallel ivith their beds, and in dry 
years weirs arc thrown across them. A channel was dug in 
the famine of <897, along which the water of tlie MasSn stream 
Is conducted for 20 milta; it is managed by the District 
ofrici.aK. The Madhuban Canal, svlrich lakes off from a per- 
m.anenl dam in the Tiar river, is a protective canal 6-2 miles in 
length ; it was constntclcd by the Madhuban scttumiar and 
has been bouglu by Government, but it is not yet fully utilized. 
'J'hc 'rniiiKN'i C.SSAI. is under construction, and a small canal 
is .also being made to carry* the water of the LMbeghiS rivet to 
the south of the DhSka tkHna. In years of drought Ihtst 
strc.ims arc often dammed by the Ncjiklcsc before they reach 
the District. In the soiitfi irrigation wells arc occasionally dug; 
but there is a prejudice against them, os it is supposed that 
laim soils once irrigated lose the cap.aciiy to rewin moisture. . 

Mincrab. Gold is sometimes WMshed in minute quantities from the 
Ganilnk river, .snd from the IMnchnnd, Hnrha, Biiabsa, and 
Somlha hill streams in the north of the District. Beds of 
* har.kar, or nodular limestone, arc found in workable quantities 
at Atatilj, and near LauriyJ, and along the banks of the HarhS 
river in the llagtihS thana ; it is used for road'mctal and for 
burning into lime. S.t 1 ircrou.s earth is found in all parts of the 
District, and a special caste, the Nuni:'i5, cam a scanty liveli- 
hood by c-xtracting s.aUpetrc. S.angrampur is the head-quarters 
of the industry. The out-turn in r9oj-4 was 30,000 maunds. 

Aril and The indigenous manufactures arc conGned to the wearing 
co-itse cotton cloth, blankets and rugs, and pottery work. 
Sugar-refining, which was introduced from the neighbouring 
District of Gorakhpur, chiclly flourishes in the Bettiah subdivi- 
sion ; it has recently been started at Siiilha factory on a l.vge 
scale with modem roachinco’- Indigo is still the most impor- 
t.ant manufacture in the District. Colonel Hickey, the pioneer 
of indigo cultivation in ChampSran, built a factory at Bara in. 
1813. The Rfijpur and Tarkolia concerns were started by 
Messrs. Moran & Company, and in 1845 Colonel Taylor built 
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Siraha. Sugar, however, was the prominent industry until 
about 1850. A peculiar feature of the indigo industry in 
Champaran is the permanent hold which the planters have on 
the land. In 1876 the Bettiah Raj was deeply involved in 
debt, and a sterling loan of nearly 95 lakhs was floated on the 
security of permanent leases of villages which were granted by 
the estate to indigo planters. The result is that, although 
a bare 6 per cent of the cultivated area is actually sown with 
indigo, the planters are in the position of landlords over nearly 
half the District. There are 20 head factories with 48 out- 
works. Indigo is either cultivated by the planter through his 
servants under the zirSi or home-farm system, or else by 
tenants under what is kno\vn as the asamiwar system {asdmt 
means a tenant); in either case the plant is cut and carted by 
the planter. When the crop is grown by tenants, the planter 
supplies the seed and occasionally also gives advances to the 
tenant, which are adjusted at the end of the year. The plant, 
when cut, is fermented in masonry vats, and oxidized either by 
beating or by currents of steam. The dye thus precipitated is 
boiled and dried into cakes. In 1894, which was a bumper 
season, the out-turn was 19,040 cwts., valued at 65*45 lakhs ; 
in 1903-4 it was only 10,300 cwts., valued at 20*20 lakhs. 

Not less than 33,000 labourers are employed daily during the 
manufacturing season. 

Champaran exports indigo, oilseeds, grain, and a little sugar. Commerce, 
and imports salt, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, grain, and 
tobacco. The indigo and oilseeds go to Calcutta for shipment 
oversea, and the grain is exported to the neighbouring Bihar 
Districts and to the United Provinces. The imports come 
from Calcutta, except the grain, which is grown in the United 
Provinces. The main trade route to Nepal lies through 
Champaran, and traffic is registered on the frontier. The 
bulk of the trade passes through Raxaul, the terminus of the 
Sagauli-Raxaul branch railway. The railways are the main 
arteries of commerce ; but the Gandak and the Burhl Gandak 
also cany much traffic, the principal river marts being Gobind- 
ganj, Barharwa, Manpur, and Bagaha. The other trade centres 
are Bettiah, Motihari, Chainpatia, Chapkahia, Ramgarwa, 

Kesariya, and Madhuban. The traders are Marwaris, Kalwars, 
and Agrabaris, and to a small extent Muhammadans. 

The Tirhut State Railway was opened to Bettiah in August, Railways 
1883. It is now knoivn as the Bettiah branch of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, and connects with the East 
Indian Railway by a ferry across the Ganges at Mokameh,* 

BE, XI. H ‘ * 

\ 
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a branch from Sagauli runs to Raxaul on tHe Nepal frontier 
Including 242 miles of t-illage tracks, the District contains 
1,303 miles of road, of which only 15 miles are metalled. The 
roads commercially most important arc those which lead from 
the Nepal border to the railway and to the Gandak river. The 
District board has not suIHcient funds to maintain the roads 
in good repair. Bridges are few in number, but the income 
from ferries is considerable. 

Champaran is very liable to famine. It suffered severely in 
the great famine of 1770, which is said to have killed one-third 
of the entire population of Bengal. In 1S66 the north of the 
District was seriously afflicted, and the relief afforded being 
insufficient, the ruortality reached the appalling total of 50,000 
persons. The next famine was in 1874, when distress was 
most acutely felt in the BagahS, Shikarpur, and Adapur thanm. 
Relief operations were undertaken on a lavish scale; neatly 
10 lakhs w'ns spent in the District and 28,000 tons of grain 
were imported. There was on this occasion no mortality from 
Starvation. In 1S97 occurred the greatest famine of the 
century, brought about by deficient and unfavourably distri- 
buted rainfall in 1895 and 1896, and intensified by e-xtraordi- 
narily high prices, consequent on similar causes operating over 
a great part of India. The out-turn of early rice in 1896 was 
A’cry poor, and there was an almost total failure of the winter 
rice crop. The most seriously affected parts were the Mm- 
nagar and Shilairpur ihanas, where both crops failed completely. 
Relief works were started in November, 1896. The Govern- 
ment e.\penditure amounted to nearly 25 lakhs, of which over 
onc-half was spent in wages and a quarter in gratuitous relief, 
while 3 lakhs was advanced as loans. The number of indi- 
viduals employed, reckoned in terms of one day, was 
18,000,000, or rather more than in 1874. 

For administrative purposes, the District is divided into two 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at MotIhari and Bettiah. 
The revenue work at MotIh3ri is carried on by the Collector, 
assisted by 3 Assistant and Deputy-Collectors, and at Bettiah 
by the subdivisional officer and a Sub-Deputy-Collector. 

The District and Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of 
Muzaffaipur, is assisted in the disposal of civil work by two 
Munsifs stationed at MotIhari. The criminal courts include 
those of the Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the 
Deputy and Assistant Magistrates at MotIhari and Bettiah. 
Burglary and cattlc-theffs ore common; dacoits from Nepal 
occasionally make raids into the District, 
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The earliest settlement was made in 1582 by Todar Mai, Lantl 
Akbar’s finance minister j but the area measured was only 
148 square miles, as compared with 3,200 square miles now 
assessed, and the revenue fixed was 1*38 lakhs. It is note- 
worthy, however, that Todar Mai’s revenue rate was as high as 
Rs. 1-6 per acre, or four times what it is now. The revenue 
was altered in 1685, and again in 1750, with the result that, 
when the East India Company obtained possession of the 
District in 1765, it slightly exceeded 2 lakhs. The revenue 
dwindled year by year until 1773, when it was only 1-39 lakhs ; 
but in 1791 the Decennial Settlement raised it to 3*5 1 lakhs, 
and two years later the District was permanently settled for 
3-86 lakhs. The subsequent increase to 5‘i5 lakhs has been 
due to the resumption, between 1834 and 1841, of lands held 
without payment of revenue under invalid titles. The current 
demand in 1903-4 was 5*15 lakhs, payable by 1,247 estates. 

This gives an incidence of only R. 0-5-6 per cultivated acre, 
and represents 17 per cent, of the rental of the District, and 
only 1-4 per cent, of the estimated value of the gross agricul- 
tural produce. The Bettiah Raj, the RSmnagar Raj, and 
the Madhuban Babu own between them nearly the entire 
District. With the exception of seven estates paying Rs. 840, 
the District is permanently settled. 

Between 1892 and 1899 the whole District, with the exception 
of a hilly tract to the north, was cadastrally surveyed on the 
scale of 16 inches to the mile, and a complete record-of-rights 
was framed. This has enormously strengthened the position 
of the cultivator, and has done much to protect him in the 
peaceful occupation of his holding, and from oppressive en- 
hancement of his rent. The average size of a ryot’s holding 
is 5-19 acres, the largest holdings being found in the sparsely 
populated tracts in the north-west. Owing to the abundance 
of waste land, re'nts are low, the average rate per acre being 
only Rs. 1-13-9. Ryots at fixed rates pay on the average 
Rs. r-2-3, settled and occupancy ryots Rs. 1-14-1, and non- 
occupancy ryots Rs. 1-12— 10. Produce rents are paid for 
only 4^ per cent, of the area held by occupancy ryots, but of 
the area leased to non-occupancy and under ryots 22 and 
65 per cent, respectively are so held. No fewer than 86 per 
cent, of the ryots have a right of occupancy in their lands, and 
they hold 83 per cent, of the cultivated area. It has been 
decided by the civil courts that a ryot in Champaran cannot 
transfer his occupancy right in a holding without the consent 
of the landlord ; but in point of fact an unusually large number 
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and the income Rs. 31,000, of which Rs. 700 was derived 
from Government contributions, Rs. 4,000 each from Local 
and from municipal funds, and Rs. 17,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the two municipal towns. Vaccina- 
Elsewhere it is very backward; and in 1903-4 only 50,000 
persons, or aS*6 per 1,000 of the population, were successfully 
vaccinated. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xiii 
(1877) ; C. J. Stevenson-Moore, Settlement Report (Calcutta, 

1900).] 

Motlharl Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Champaran District, Bengal, lying between 26“ 16' and 27" N. 
and 84° 30^ and 85° 18' E., with an area of 1,518 square miles. 

The subdivision consists of an alluvial tract traversed by the 
SikrfUia river, in which the land is level, fcrlile, and highly 
cultivated. The population in 1901 was 1,040,599, compared 
with 1,099,600 in 1891. The slight decrease was due to the 
famine of 1897, which stimulated emigration and diminished 
the fecundity of the people. The density is 686 persons per 
square mile, or nearly twice as high as in the Octtiah sub- 
division. It contains one town, Motuliri (population, 13,730), 
the head-quarters; and 1,304 villages. Interesting archaeo- 
logical remains are found at Ar.\kaj and Kesariya. S.\cauu 
was the scene of an outbreak in the Mutiny. 

Bettiah Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Champaran 
District, Bengal, lying between 26° 36' and 27° 31' N. and 
83° 50' and 84® 46' E., with an area of 2,013 square miles. 

The southern portion of the subdivision is a level alluvial 
plain, but towards the north-west the surface becomes more 
undulating. Here a range of lovr hills extends for about 
30 miles; and between this and the SomcswEir range, which 
stretches along the whole of the northern frontier, lies the Dun 
valley. The population in 1901 was 749,864, compared with 
7 59,865 in 1 89 1 . The slight decrease was due to unhcalthincss 
and a series of lean years culminating in the famine of 1S97. 

The density is only 373 persons per square mile, as compared 
with 507 for the whole District The head-quarters are at 
Bettiah (population, 24,696}, and there arc 1,319 villages. 

Roman Catholic missions arc at work at Bettiah and Chuhiiri. 

The latter owes its origin to some Itilian missionaries who 
founded a mission at Lhasa in 1707. Compelled to ]c.tve 
Tibet in 1713, they settled in Nepal under the Newar kings, 
but when the Gurkhas came into power, they had to Ay and 
take refuge at Chuhari, where some land was granted to them. 
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of transfers are taking place, and nearly half the purchasets 
are money-lenders. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

X9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . . . 

Total revenue ... 

S,i 3 

8 | 8 o 

5>i4 

10,31 

5.«7 

10,84 

5,15 

11,14 


Local and Outside the MotIhasi and Bettiah municipalities, local 
municipal aflbirs are managed by a District board. Its income in 1903-4 
m«u™' was Rs. 1,55,000, including Rs. 86,000 derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,34,000, of which Rs. 71,000 
was spent on public works and Rs. 32,000 on education. 

Police and The District contains 9 police stations and 14 outposts, 
jails. fpjje police force under the District Superintendent in 1903 
comprised a inspectors, 35 sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, 
333 constables, and 48 town chauktdars. The rural police con- 
sisted of 136 dqffaddrswad 2,405 chauklddrs. A small number 
of chauklddrs are organized into a special frontier patrol, with 
the object of preventing the inroads of bands of robbers from 
Nep3l. The District jail at Molihari has accommodation for 
356 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at Bettiah for 26. 

.Education. Education is backward in Champaran ; only 2*3 per cent, of 
the population (4*5 males and O'l females) could read and 
write in 1901. The number of pupils under instruction was 
21,803 in 1892-3 and 19,785 in 1900-r. In 1903-4, 18,627 
boys and 807 girls were at school, being respectively i4>o and 
0-5 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private, in that year 
was 799; namely, ii secondary, 693 primary, and 95 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 86,000, of 
which Rs. 10,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 31,000 
from District funds, Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 25,000 from fees. The educational institutions include 
a third-grade jr/rw-training school where teachers are trained, 
and 16 lower primary schools for the education of aboriginal 
or depressed castes or tribes, 3 being for Magahiya Dorns and 
the remainder for the benefit of the Tharus. ■ 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of which 
3 had accommodation for 68 in-patients. The cases of 74,000 
out-patients and 1,028 in-patients were treated, and 3,662 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 24,00^ 
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ikitd 84° 30' E., on an old bed of the Harha river. Population 
(1901), 24,696, of whom 15,795 "’cre Hindus, 7,599 Musal- 
mans, and 1,302 Christians. Bettiah was constituted a muni* 
cipality in 1869. The income and CNpenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 1 6,000, In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 23,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. A 
Roman Catholic mission was established about 17.10 by 
Father Joseph iMary, an Italian missionary of the Capuchin 
order, who was passing near Bettiah on his w.ay to Nepal, 
when he was summoned by RajI Dhruva Shfih to attend his 
daughter, who was dangerously ill. Hu succeeded in curing 
her, and the grateful Raja invited him to stay at Bettiah and 
gave him a house and 90 acres of land. Bettiah is the head- 
quarters of the Bettiah Raj, and the Maharaja’s palacu is 
the most noteworthy building. The town contains the usual 
public ofHccs; a subsidiary jail has accommodation for 26 
prisoners. 

Kesariy^. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Champaran District, Bengal, situated in 26“ 21' N. and S.^“ 
53' E. Population (1901), 4,466. Kesariyi contains a lofty 
brick mound, 1,400 feet in circumference, supporting a solid 
tower or stupa of the same matcri.a), 62 feet high and 68 feet 
in diameter, which was supposed by General Cunningham to 
have been erected to commemorate one of the acts of Buddha. 
The brick tower is said to date from a. d. 200-700 ; but the 
mound is of an earlier period, being n.s 5 ociatcd with tlie name 
of Rajl Ben Cliakrabartti, a traditional emperor of India. 

Lauriya Nandangarh. — ^Village in the Bettiah subdivision 
of Champaran District, Bengal, situated in 26° 59' N. and 
84' 25' E. Population (1901), 2,062. The village contains 
three rows of huge conic.al mounds, which General Cunningham 
believed to be the tombs of early kings, belonging to a period 
antecedent to the rise of Buddhism. Near these mounds 
stands a lion pillar insciibed with the edicts of Asoka. It is 
a single block of polished sandstone, 32 feet 9 inches high, 
the diameter tapering from 35*5 inches at the base to 26-2 
inches at the top. The capital supports a statue of a lion 
facing the north ; the circular abacus is ornamented with a row 
of Brahmani geese, The pillar is now worshipped as a 
and is commonly known as Bhim Singh’s lath or club. 

Motiharl Town. — Head-quarters of Champaran District, 
Bengal, situated in 26° *40' N. and 84° 55' E. Population 
(1901), 13,730. Motihari w.os constituted a municipality in 
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'Many of the present flock are descendants of the original 
fuptives from Nepal. Interesting archaeological remiuns are 
found at Lauriya Nandangarh and Pipariya. The greater 
part of the subdivision is included in the Bettiah R^, mnrh 
of which is held by European indigo planters on permanent 
leases. Ramnagar, a village 13. miles north-west of Bettiah, is 
the residence of the Raja of Ramnagar, whose title was con- 
ferred by Aurangzeb in 1676 and confirmed by the British 
Government in i860. He orvns extensive forests, which are 
leased to a European capitalist The TribenI Canal, which 
is under construction, will do much to protect this subdivision 
from famine, to whi(^ it has always been acutely liable. 

Bettiah Raj . — h great estate in the subdivision of the Mma 
name in Champaran District, Bengal, with an area of 1,824 
square miles. ’The property was originally acquired in the 
middle of the seventeenth century by a successful military 
adventurer. Raja Ugra Sen Singh, a Babhan or Bhuinhar. 
In 1765 Raja Jugal Kishor Singh, who was then in possession, 
fell into arrears of revenue and rebelled against the British 
Government He was defeated, and the estate was taken 
under direct management; but all attempts to collect the 
revenue failed, and in 1771 he was invited to return, and 
received the settlement of the Majbawa and Simraon parganas, 
the remainder of the District being given to his cousin and 
forming the Shiuhar Raj. In 1791 the Deceimial Settlement 
of the Majhawa and Simraon farganas was made with Bir 
Kishor, Jugal Kishor’s son, and they now constitute the 
Bettiah Raj. The title of Maharaja Bahadur tras conferred 
on the next heir, Anand Kishor, in 1S30. The estate has 
been under the management of the Court of Wards since 1897. 
The land revenue and cesses due from the estate amount to 
5 lakhs, and the collections of rents and cesses to nearly 
18 lakhs. A great portion of the estate is held on permanent 
leases by European indigo planters. 

Araraj. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Cham- 
paran District, Bengal, situated in 26“ 34' N. and 84® 40' E. 
Population (1901), 1,107. About a mile south-west of the 
village stands a lofty stone pillar, inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, 
in clear and well-preserved letters. The pillar is fashioned 
from a single block of polished sandstone, and stands 36-5 feet 
high with a diameter of 41-8 inches at the base and of 37-6 
inches at the top. 

Bettiah Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Champaran District, Bengal, situated in 26® 48' N. 
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nicnt5. The lowast discluq'c of nator into tiic Ganges to- 
wards the end of March amounts to 10,391 cubic feel per 
second; the higliest recordetl flood volume is a66,ooo cubit 
feet per second. Thu river is nowhere fordable; it is full of 
rapids and whirlpools, and is naYig,iblu with ditticulty. The 
princi^xil rivers which intersect tiiu district are the Little 
Gandak, the ILIghmati, the L:ikhand.ii, and the lia) .1. ’I'hu 
Little Gandak (.liso known as llaih.l, Sikr.'itu, llurhi Gandik, 
or tito Muraffarpur riv cr) crosses the boundary from Ch.inipatan, 
io miles nurth-uest of Mu&iflarpur totvn, and tlo.vs in a south- 
e.islerly direction till it lc.iies the District near Ihls.i, lo miles 
to the south east ; it ultinutely falls into the G.mges oi)ix)iitc 
Munghyr. The lklghm.iti, which rises ne.ir K.ltin.'indu in 
Nep.il, enters the District : miles ivorth of M.un.>ri Glut, and, 
.ifter flowing in a more or less irregular southerly course fur 
some 30 miles, strikes off in a south easterly direction almost 
leirallel to the Little Gand.ik, and, ciossing the District, leaves 
it neir IDdia, 30 miles eist of Mu/atf.iqmr. I'cing a hill 
stream and flawing on a ridge*, it rises very quickly after heavy 
rains and somulimes ciuscs much damage by overflowing its 
banks. A portion of the country north of Mu&ifrarjnir town is 
protected by the Turk! etnUmkinent. In the dry se.Lson the 
ll.lghmati is fordable and in some places is not mote th.tn knee- 
decir. Its tributaries arc nuine'rous: the Adhwaia or Little 
lijghinati, lAl Jl.iky.i, iihuitngi, [..iklundai, lih.iu>, and Jhim. 
iioih the IDghtiiati .ind Little Gandak arc very li.ib!e to ch.uige 
their courses. The l.ikb.uidai enters the District from Nepal 
ne.ir Iliurwa, 18 miles north of SiUmarhi. It is a small stream 
until it has been joined by the Saur.in and llavUd. Mowing 
south it passe-s through Sltamarhi, where it is ctov.ed by a 
fine bridge, .vnd then, coivtiiiuing in a south c.ulerly dircetion, 
joins the IDghmali 7 or 8 miles south of the IJ.irbhang.t- 
Muzafiorpur road, which is carried over it by .an iiuii girder- 
bridge. The stream ri.c* and falls very quickly, and it. 
current is rapid. The ll.iyd issue-j out of the Gandak i;c.ir 
i:.lhibganj (3.} inilcj north-west of .Mu/aff.irpur town), .md 
flows in a hOuth't.islcrly direction, leaving the Dislriet at 
Jkljitpur, 30 miles south of Mu/affatpur town, 'I'iie lu.id of 
the stTe-.im is apt to silt up, but is .11 present open. The Ua>.l 
is kirgely fed hy diaiiugc from the nuishcs, .mil !ai.nn. il> 
grc.ttest Iieiglil when the G.«nd4k and the Gauge > .uc both in 
flood; it joins the Litter river a few miles south of lulsmgli 
.•iarai in D.irbh.ing.t District. 

The most important of the iiiinot streams are the- I’ur.lti.i Dar 
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1869. The income during, the decade ending igoi-a averaged 
Rs. 16,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was" Rs. 22,000, of which Rs. 8,000 was derived from 
a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 3,000 from a munidpal 
market j and the expenditure was Rs. 17,000. The town is 
pleasantly situated on the east bank of a lake, and contains 
the usual public offices, a jail, and a school. The jiul has 
accommodation for 356 prisoners; the chief industries carried 
on are oil-pressing, //a^^-weaving, net-making, and the manu- 
facture of string money-bags. Motihari is the head-quarters 
of a troop of the BMr Light Horse, 

SagauU. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Cham- 
paran District, Bengal, situated in 26® 47' N. and 84® 45' E, 
on the road to Nepal. Population (igoi), 5,611. In the 
Mutiny of 1857, the 12th Regiment of Inegular Horse, which 
was stationed here, mutinied and massacred the co mmandan t, 
Major Holmes, his wife and children, and all the Europeans in 
the cantonment. 

Bonn- Muzaffarpur District. — ^District in the Patna Division of 
between 25® 29' and 26® 53' N. and 84® 53' and 
and river ’ 85® go' E., with an area of 3,035* square miles. It is bounded 
sjstem. on the north by the State of Nepal ; on the east by Darbhanga 
District ; on the south by the Ganges, which divides it from 
Patna ; and on the west by Champaran and the Gandak river, 
which separates it from Saran. 

The District is an alluvial plain, intersected with streams 
and for the most part well watered. It is divided by the 
Baghmati and Burhl or Little Gandak rivers into three di^ 
tinct tracts. The country south of the latter is relatively high ; 
but there are slight depressions in places, especially towards 
the south-east, where there are some lakes, the largest of which 
is the Tal Baraila. The between the Little Gandak and 
the Baghmati is the lowest portion of the District, and is liable 
to frequent inundations. Here too the continual shifting of 
the rivers has left a large number of semicircular lakes. The 
area north of thd Baghmati running up to the borders of Nepal 
is a low-lying marshy plain, traversed at intervals by ridges of 
higher ground. Of the two boundary streams, the Gances 
requires no remark. The other, the Great Ganpak, which 
joins the Ganges opposite Patna, has no tributaries in this part 
of its course ; in i^t, the drainage sets away from it, and the 
country is protected from inundation by artificial embank- 
‘ The area shown in the Census Repert of 1901 is 3,004 square miles. 
The figures in the text are those ascertained in the recent survey operations. 
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fall averages 46 inches, of which 7-4 inches fait in June, i2>4 
in July, 1 1 -3 in August, and 7*6 in September. Cyclonic 
storms are apt to move northwards into the District in the 
two last-named months. Humidity at Mu/alfarpur is on an 
average 67 per cent, in March, 66 in April, and 76 in May, 
and varies from 84 to gi per cent, in other months. 

One of the marked peculiarities of the rivers and streams Natural 
of North Bihar is that they flow on ridges raised above the 
surrounding country by the silt which they have brought 
down. Aluzaflarpur District is thus subject to severe and wide- 
spread inundations from their overflow. In 17S8 a dis.istrous 
flood occurred ^vhich, it w.as estimated, damaged one-flftli of 
the area sown with winter crops, while so many cattle died of 
disease that the cultivation of the remaining area u.i5 seriously 
hampered. The Great Gandak, which was formerly quite un- 
fettered towards the cast, used regularly to flood the country 
along its banks and not infrequently swept across the southern 
half of the District. From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century attempts were made to raise an embankment strong 
enough to protect the country from inundation, but without 
success, until in the famine of 1874 the existing embankment 
was strengthened and extended, thus cflectually checking the 
incursions of the river. The tract on the south of the li3gli- 
mati is also partially protected by an embankment first raised 
in 1810, but the doSb between the B.lghmaci .and the Little 
Gandak is still liable to inundation. Heavy floods occurred 
in 1795, 1867, 1871, 1SS3, and 1S9S. .Another severe flood 
visited the north of the District in August, 1902. 'I'he town 
of SStamarhi and the doSb between the Little G.indak and the 
Baghmati suflered severely; and it was reported that 60 Uses 
were lost and 14,000 houses damaged or destroyed, while a 
large number of cattle were drowned. In SlUnurhi itself 
700 houses were damaged and 13,000 maunds of gmin de- 
stroyed, and it was estimated that half of the niai^e crop and 
almost half of the niarud crop were lost. Muz.ifllarpur town, 
which formerly suffered severely from these floods, is now pro- 
tected by an embankment. One of the most dis.Lstrous floods 
known in the history of Mu^aflarpur occurred in 1906, when 
the area inundated comprised a quarter of the whole District : 
namely, 750 sriuure miles and over r,ooo villagc.s. Gre.U dis- 
tress ensued among the culihators', and relief me.isures were 
necessitated. 

In ancient times the north of the District formed part of the llUtoiy. 
old kingdom of MiTiiu.A, while the south corresponded to 
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Uaghnuti (an old bed of tijc Ha^hmati ^retching from Mallihi 
on ihc froiwier to IklSnpur GhSl, where h joins the present 
ritrcuiii) and the AdhwJt.i. Tliesc flow ioullnurd? from Xtt{dl, 
and arc insnltiablc for irrigation itt )c.ii3 of drought, when 
itumetou.i dams arc thrown aciOit them. The largest sheet 
of w.itcr itt the Dutricl is the Til ilaraill in the south; its area 
about ao st^airc miles, and it is the haunt of innumerable 
wild tluchs .ktid tither water-fowl. 

<:ca!o.{y. 'rite ‘.oil of the District is old alluvium; bedt of iarljra 
nodular tiincsione uf.'tn inferior quality are ccc.tsiotull)' found, 
lieati) . '1 he I )i (irict contoiits no foresti ; and except for a few tity 

Miiall |Mtchcs of jungle, of which the chief constitucals are the 
red cotton tree (Jhimtttx Ktslitltirtcum), kkur{AuAiX Cattchu), 
.ind shsi! {IJaPtrsui Sissco), with .an undergrowth of eupher- 
b!aceou,,in(l utticaccau> shrub, and tree ‘wcctls, anti occasional 
t.irgc altetchei of groas land intci.i|>etscd with sttiallcr spots of 
tiutr, the grouttd it under clam cuItiVation, and besides the 
flop. c.iitiia only a few ne!U»wecds. Near villages small 
:.htubla:tict may }>c found containing iaM\^o, iissu^ Eu^cius 
y.iri.'-V. i/w, v.u)ims siKcics of Iiius, .tn ociaisiotul tamarind, 
ami .t few' other vemi qtuntancous and mote or less Useful 
Species, 'i'hc numcruut .uid uxtetisivc mango grotcs form one 
t.f (he inu*t strilkiitg features of the District, both the palm)ri 
{Iti.r,!ssui jlaMS/tr) and the date julm {PLtnix s^lzutm) 
occur pbntctl and at timet self sown, but neither in great 
abund.ancc. 'i'hc field and roadside weeds include various 
grav.cs and .'•edge'., chiefly species of Pa/suua .and Q/r/iu; 
in waste comer* ami on railw.ay eiiiUanktnenls thickets of rw5, 
derited from Imth seeds and root suckers, very rapidly appear. 
The sluggish streams and jionds .ue filled with water-weeds, 
the 'iidca being often fringed by reedy grasses and bulrushes, 
with occosiunatly taniaiLsk bushes intermixed. 
l-iiT-i. The .'idv.mcc of civili/aiion lus driven Ixick the larger 
animals into the jungle; of Xeiull, and the District now con- 
tains no wild beasts except hog and a few wolves .ind 
Crocoddes infest some of the rivers. Sn.tkcs abound, the most 
common being the htrMt {liuu^arts {MruUus) and ^ohutsM 
or cobra {.Yuut fri/uJutis). 

Ctiniatr, Dry westerly winds .nrc experienced in the hot season, but 
lu"** Vn j temperature is not excessive. The mean mavimum ranges 
jaLtfxll. from 73° in J.'inuary to 97° in .kpril and Ifay, and falls to 74* 
in December, the temperature dropping rapidly in Xovember 
and December, 'rite mean minimum varies from 49° in 
January to 79" m June, July, and August, 'fhe anumtl rain- 
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I, Lalganj, and Smmxm. Muzaffaipur is more densely 
populated than any other District in Bengal. The inhabitants 
are very evenly distributed ; in only a small tract to the west 
does the density per square mile fall below goo, while in no 
part of the District does it exceed i,ooo. Every tMna in the 
great rice-growing tract north of the Baghmati shorved an in* 
crease of population at the last Census, while every (id«a south 
of that river, except Hajfpur on the extreme south, showed a 
decrease. In the former tract population has been growing 
steadily since the first Census in 1872, and it attracts settlers 
both from Nepal and from the south of the District. The 
progress has been greatest in the SitSmarhi and Sheohar {Mnas 
which march with the Nepal frontier. A decline in the Muzaf- 
farpur i/tdna is attributed to its having suffered most from 
cholera epidemics, and to the fact that this tract supplies the 
majority of the persons who emigrate to Lower Bengal in 
search of work. The District as a whole loses largely by 
migration, especially to the metropolitan Districts, Purnea, and 
North Bengal. The majority of these emigrants are employed 
as earth-workers and/flfti-bearers, while others are shopkeepers, 
domestic servants, constables, peons, &c. The vernacular of 
the District is the ‘Maithilr dialect of Bihan. Musalmans 
speak a form of Awadhi Hindi known as Shehkol or Musal- 
manl. In igoi Hindus numbered 2,416,415, or 87-71 per 
cent, of the total population; and Musalmans 337,641, or 
12-26 per cent. 

Goalas Castes and 

S’ !' ^ Dosadhs (187,000), Rajputs 

frLnno!’ Chamars (136,000), and Kurmls*'”*' 

Num-irU Dhanuks, Kandus, Mallabs, 

Nunias, TanUs, and Tehs each number between 50,000 and 

acoo^'lnl'ih- ^ 127.000 are Shaikhs and 
85,000 Jolahas, while Dhunias and Kunjras are also numerous 

per 2m ’ professions 0-7 

Christians riumber 719, of whom 341 are natives Four rs • 
Christian missions are at wort m Clmsiian 

German Evangelical LUn ^ Muzaffarpur town: the”"^*'**^ 
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Vaisali, the capital of which was probably at Basarh in the 
Lalganj thaiM. Mithila passed successively under the Pal and 
the Sen dynasties, and was conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar Khiljl in 1203. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
it was ruled by a line of Brahman kings, until it was incorpo- 
rated in the Mughal empire in 1556. Under the Mughals, 
Hajlpur and Tirhut were separate sarkars ; and the town of 
HajIpur, which was then a place of strategical importance 
owing to its position at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Gandak, was the scene of several rebellions. After the acqui- 
sition by the British of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
in 1765, Stibah Bihar was retained as an independent revenue 
division, and in 17S2 Tirhut (including Hajipur) rvas made 
into a separate Collectorate. This was split up in 1875 into 
the two existing Districts of Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 a small number of native troops 
at Muzaflarpur town rose, plundered the Collector’s hous^ 
and attacked the treasury and jail, but were driven olT by the 
police and decamped towards SiwSn in Saran District without 
causing any further disturbance. 

Archaeological interest centres round Basarh, which has 
plausibly been identified as the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Vaisdll. 

The population of the present area increased from 2,246,752 
in 1872 to 2,583,404 in i88r, 2,712,857 in 1891, and 
2,754,790 in 1901. The recorded growth between 1872 and 
1881 was due in part to the defects in the first Census. 
The District is very healthy, except perhaps in the country 
to the north of the Baghmati, which is more marshy than 
that to the south of it. Deaf-mutism is prevalent along the 
course of the Burhl Gandak and Baghmati rivers. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


SobdMtion. 

Area In cqoarc 
miles. 

Number of 

J 

1 

1 

U 

il 

Ig 

3,3 

I'S' 

Pi 

Percentoj^ of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 

V. rite. 

D 

1 

i 

Muzaflarpur . 

1,231 

1 

1,71a 

1,050,037 

860 

-3-3 

43,87' 

Sltamarhi , 


1 

996 

986,583 

971 

+ 6 -j 

39,993 

Hajipur. 

798 

3 

1,41a 

718,181 

900 

+ 0-6 

3«,7o» 

District total 

3.035 

4 

4,130 

a, 754, 790 

go8 

+ r-S 

>07>5®5 


The four towns are Muzaffarfur, the head-quarters, HajI* 
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Bengal District ; makai or nuize, another very important crop, 

256 square miles; mama, 129 square miles; wheat, ir4 
square miles; gram, 68 square miles; and miscellaneous 
food-crops, including alua or yams, sutkiil, and potatoes, arc 
grown on 122 square miles. Oilseeds, principally linseed, arc 
raised on 86 square miles. Other important crops are indigo, 
sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, and thatching-grass. Muzaflarpur 
is, after Champaran, the chief indigo District in Bengal ; but 
its cultivation here, as clscwhert^ is losing ground owing to the 
competition of the synthetic dye. European indigo planters 
have of late been turning their attention to other crops, in 
particular sugar-cane and rhea. Poppy is cultivated, as in 
other parts of Bihar, on a system of Government advances ; 
the- total area under the crop in 1903-4 was 12,400 acres, and 
the out-turn was 35 tons of opium. Cow-dung and indigo 
refuse are used as manure for special crops, such os sugar- 
cane, tobacco, poppy, and indigo. 

Cultivation is far more advanced in the south than in the Improve- 
north of the District ; but up to the present there appears to 
be no indication of any progress or improvement in the tnral 
method of cultivation, except in the neighbourhood of indigo 
factories. Over 2 lakhs of rupees was advanced under the 
i\gricullurists’ Loans Act on the occasion of the famine of 
1896, but otherwise this Act and the Land Improvement 
Loans Act have been made little use of. 

The District has always borne a high reputation for its Cattle, 
cattle, and the East India Company used to get draught 
bullocks for the Ordnance department here. Large numbers 
of animals are exported every year from the Sitamarhi sub- 
division to all parts of North Bihar. It is said that the breed 
is deteriorating. In the north, floods militate against success 
in breeding ; and in the District as a whole, though there is 
never an absolute lack of food for cattle even in the driest 
season, the want of good pasture grounds compels the culti- 
vator to feed his cattle very largely in his bathan, or cattle 
yard. A large cattle fair is held at Sitamarhi in April. 

The total area irrigated is 47 square miles, of which 30 are Irrigation, 
irrigated from wells, 2 from private canals, 6 from tanks or 
ahars, and 9 from other sources, mainly by damming rivers. 

There are no Government canals. In the north there is a 
considerable opening for the pain and ahar system of irriga- 
tion so prevalent in Gaya District, but the want of on artificial 
water-supply is not great enough to induce the people to 
provide themselves with it. 
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The tract south of the Little Gandak is the most fertile and 
richest portion of the District. The low-lying rioai between 
the Little Gandak and Baghmati is mainly productive of rice, 
though rai/ and Maloi harvests are also reaped. The tract to 
the north of the Baghmati contains excellent paddy land and 
the staple crop is winter rice, though good rait and iJiadtiaops 
are also raised in parts. In different portions of the District 
different names are given to the soil, according to the propor- 
tions of sand, clay, iron, and saline matter it co ntain s Ulti- 
mately all can be grouped under four heads : balmndar (sandy 
loam) ; maiiyari (clayey soil) ; hangar (lighter than rmiijari 
and containing an admixture of sand) j and lastly patches of 
vsar (containing the saline efflorescence known as «A) found 
scattered over the District. To the south of the Little Gandak 
balsundar prevails, in the doab the soil is chiefly ffla/ryan, while 
north of the Bflghmati hangar predominates to the east of the 
Lakhandai river and ma/tydri to the west Rice is chiefly 
grown on ma/tydri soil, but it also does well in low-lying 
bdttgar lands, and the finer varieties thrive on such lands. 
Good rabi crops of wheat, barley, oats, rabar, pulses, oilseeds, 
and edible roots grow luxuriantly in balsundar soil, and to this 
reason is ascribed the superior fertility of the south of the 
District Bhadoi crops, especially maize, which cannot stand 
too much moisture, also prosper in balsundar, which quickly 
absorbs the surplus water. Indigo does best in balsundar, but 
bdngar is also suitable. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, 
in square miles : — 


Sub(Utisioa« 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cnithable 

tvaste. 

MazafTarpur . , . 

SltarooiU ... 
Hajipur .... 

Total 

i,aai 

1,016 

798 

1,025 

897 

619 

46 

3.03.4 

2,541 

170 


It is estimated that 1,075 square miles, or 42 per cent of the 
net culrivated area, are twice cropped. 

The principal fbod-crop is rice, grown on 1,200 square 
miles, of which winter rice covers r,o2g square miles. The 
greater part of the rice is transplanted. Other food-grains, 
including pulses, kJusdri, china, radar, hodon, peas, oats, 
tnaatrl, sdwda, kaunl, urd, mung, janeri {JSblcus sorghum), 
and kurtla {fiolichos biflorus) cover 804 square miles. Barley 
occupies 463 square miles, a larger area than- in any other 
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by currents of steam. The dye thus precipitated is boiled and 
dried into cakes. In 1903-4 the out-turn of indigo was 
11,405 maunds, valued at 15*97 lakhs. 

The recent fall in prices has resulted in the revival of the 
manufacture of sugar. A company acquired in 1 900-1 the 
indigo estates of Ottur (Athar) and Agrial in Muzaffarpur and 
Siraha in Champaran District, for the purpose of cultivating 
sugar-cane. Cane-crushing mills and sugar-refining plant of 
the most modern type were erected at those places and also 
at Barhoga in Saran. These factories are capable of crushing 

75.000 tons of cane in 100 working days, and of refining about 

14.000 tons of sugar during the remainder of the year. 

Twelve Europeans and 500 to 600 natives a day are employed 
in the factories during the crushing season, and 10 Europeans 
and many thousands of natives throughout the year on the 
cultivation of the estates and the manufacture of sugar. 

Besides this, the neighbouring planters contract to grow sugar- 
cane and sell it to the company. It is claimed that the sugar 
turned out is of the best quality, and a ready sale for it has 
been found in the towns of Northern India. 

The principal exports are indigo, sugar, oilseeds, saltpetre. Commerce, 
hides, gJa, tobacco, opium, and Ihiit and vegetables. The 
main imports are salt, European and Indian cotton piece- 
goods and hardware, coal and coke, kerosene oil, cereals, such 
as maize, millets, &c., rice and other food-grains, and indigo 
seed. Most of the exports find their way to Calcutta. The 
bulk of the traffic is now carried by the railway ; and the old 
river marts show a tendency to decline, unless they happen to 
be situated on the line of railway, like Mehnar, Bhagwanpur, 
and B.'tiRACNiA, which are steadily grooving in importance. 

Nepal exports to Muzaffarpur food-grains, oilseeds, timber, 
skins of sheep, goats, and cattle, and saltpetre ; and receives ^ 
in return sugar, salt, tea, utensils, kerosene aoil, spices, and 
piece-goods. A considerable cart traffic thus goes on from 
and to Nepal, and between Saran and the north of the Dis- 
trict. The chief centres of trade are Muzaffarpur town on the 
Little Gandak (navigable in the rains for boats of about 
37 tons up to Muzaffarpur), Hajipur (a railway centre), Lalganj 
(a river mart on the Great Gandak), Sitamarhi (a great rice 
mart), Bairagnia and Sursand (grain marts for the Nepal trade), 

Mehnar, Sahibganj, Sonbarsa, Bela, Majorganj, Mahuwa, and 
Kantai. The trade of the District is in the hands of Marwaris 
and local Baniya castes. 

The District is served by four distinct branches of the Railways. 
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, Kankatf a nodular limestone faf an inferior quality, is found 
and is used for metalling roads. The District is rich in sali- 
ferous earth, and a special caste, the Nunias, earn a scanty 
livelihood by extracting saltpetre ; 98,000 maunds of saltpetre 
were produced in 1903-4, the salt educed during the maniifu,;. 
ture being 6,aoo maunds. 

Coarse cloth, carpets, pottery, and mats are manufectuted* 
palkh, cart-wheels, and other articles of general use are nude 
by carpentem in the south, and rough cutlery at Lawatpur. 
But by far the most important industry is the manufacture of 
indigo. Indigo was a product of North BihSr long before the 
advent of the British, but its cultivation by European ni » rh nds 
appears to have been started by Mr. Grand, Collector of 
Tirhut, in 1783. In 1788 there were five Europeans in 
possession of indigo works. In 1793 the number of factories 
in the District had increased to nine, situated at Daudpur, 
Sarahia DhOli, Atharshahpur, Kantai, MoUpur, Deoria, and 
BhawSra. In 1850 the Revenue Surveyor found 86 factories 
in Tirhut, several of which were then used for the manufacture 
of sugar and were subsequently converted into indigo con- 
cerns. In 1897 the Settlement officer enumerated 23 head 
factories, with an average of 3 outworks under each, connected 
with the Bihar Indigo Planters^ Association, besides 9 inde- 
pendent factories. The area under indigo had till then been 
steadily on the increase, reaching in that year 87,258 acres, 
while the industry was estimated to employ a daily average of 
35,000 labourers throughout the year. Since then, owing to 
the competition of artificial dye, the price of natural indigo has 
fallen and the area under cultivation has rapidly diminished, 
being estimated in 1903-4 at 48,000 acres. Though only 
about 3 per cent, of the cultivated area is actually sown with 
indigo, the planters are in the position of landlords over more 
than a sixth of the District Th^ are attempting to meet the 
fall in prices by more scientific methods of cultivation and 
manufacture, and many concerns now combine the cultivation 
of other crops with indigo. Indigo is cultivated either by the 
planter through his servants under the zirat or home-farm 
system, or else by tenants under what is known as the atami- 
war system (asatni means a tenant), under the direction of the 
factory servants ; in both cases the plant is cut and carted by 
the planter. Under the latter system, the planter supplies the 
seed and occasionally also gives advances to the tenant, which 
ore adjusted at the end of the year. The plant, when cut, is 
fermented in masonry vats, and oxidized either by beating or 
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severely felt in the extreme north of the District. Muzaffarpur 
again suffered severely in the famine of 1874, when deficiency 
of rain in September, 1873, and its complete cessation in 
October, led to a serious shortness in the winter rice crop, 
belief works were opened about the beginning of 1874. No 
less than one-seventh of the total population were in receipt of 
relief. There was some scarcity in 1876, when no relief was 
actually required; in i88g, when the rice crop again failed 
and relief was given to about 30,000 persons; and in iSgi-s, 
when on the average 5,000 persons daily were relieved for 
a period of 19 weeks. Then came the famine of 1S96-7, the 
greatest famine of the nineteenth century. On this occasion, 
owing to better communications and their improved material 
condition, the people showed unexpected powers of resis- 
tance. Three test works started in the Sitamarhi subdivision 
in November, 1896, failed to attract labour, and it was not till 
the end of January that distress became in any sense acute. 

The number of persons in receipt of relief then rose rapidly 
till the end of May, when 59,000 persons with 4,000 dependants 
were on relief works, and 59,000 more were in receipt of 
gratuitous relief. The number thus aided increased to 72,000 
in July, but the number of relief workers had meanwhile 
declined, and the famine was over by the end of September. 

The total expenditure on relief works was 5'64 lakhs and on 
gratuitous relief 4>9i lakhs, in addition to which large advances 
were made under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. The import 
of rice into the District during the famine was nearly 33,000 
tons, chiefly Burma rice from Calcutta. The whole of the 
District su^ered severely, except the south of the Hajipur 
subdivision, but the brunt of the distress was borne by the 
Sitamarhi subdivision. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Muzaffarpur, Hajipur, 
and Sitamarhi. The staff subordinate to the District 
Magistrate-Collector at head-quarters consists of a Joint- 
Magistrate, an Assistant Magistrate, and nine Deputy-Magis- 
trate-Collectors, while the Hajipur and Sitamarhi subdivisions 
are each in charge of an Assistant Magistrate-Collector assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy-Collector. The Superintending Engineer and 
the Executive Engineer of the Gandak division are stationed 
at iMuzaffarpur town. 

The civil courts are those of the District Judge (who is also Civil and 
Judge of Champaran), three Sub-Judges and two Munsifs at 
Muzaffarpur, and one Munsif each at Sitamarhi and Hajipur. ^ 
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Bengal and North-Wcslem Railway. The first, which con- 
necls Simaria Glut on the Ganges with Bettiah in Champlian 
District, runs in a south-easterly direction through Mu^afiarpur 
District, jmsing the hcad-»iu.trters town. The second banch 
enters the District at the Sonpur bridge over the Great Gan- 
d.ik, P.-IS.-.CS through Ihljlpur, and runs eastwards to Katihar in 
Pume-i District, where it joins the Eastern Bengal Slate Rail- 
way ; it intersects the first branch at Blruni junction in Mongh>7 
District. The third runs from flajipur to MuzalTarpur toan 
thus connecting the lirst two branclics. The fourth, which 
le.ivcs the first-mentioned br.inch line at Sam2slipur in Dar- 
hlung.l District, enters Muraifarpur near Kanitaul and 
through Sll.lmarhi town has its terminus at Bairagnia. Com- 
munication with tlut place is, however, at present kept open 
only during the dry sca.son by a temporary bridge over the 
B.lghm.iti about 3 miles .iw.iy; but the construction of a 
permanent structure is contemplated. 

Thu District is well provided with roads, especially irith 
feeder-roads to the railways. Including 5.(2 miles of village 
tracks, it contains in ail 76 mile.s of metalled and i,6Sp miles of 
unnielallcd roads, all of which arc maintained by the District 
baird. The most imjiortant road is that from Ildjlpur through 
iNIuAilfarpur .ind Sltanurhi to SonlursO, a large man on the 
Ncpll frontier. Imporunt roads also connect MuiaiTarpur 
town with DarbiungJ, Moilh.lri,and S.Uan, 1 1 main roads in all 
radiating from Mu/afTnrpur. The subdivisional hcad-<iuancts 
of IfJjlpur and Sfulmarhi are also connected by good roads 
with their police thSnas and outposts. Most of the minor 
rivers are bridged by niasonr}’ structures, while the larger ones 
are generally crossed by ferries, of which there are 67 in the 
District. Tlic Little Gandak close to Muzaflarpur town on 
the SltJmarhi road is crossed by a pontoon bridge 850 feet in 
length. • 

During the niiny season, when the rivers arc high, a con- 
siderable nuanlity of tmflic is still canied in country boats 
along the Grc.iC .and Little Gandak and Bdghmati rivers. 
Sit timber {Sliotta robusta) from Nc{)M is floated dow*n the 
two latter, and also a large number of bamboos. The Ganges 
on the south is navigable throughout the year, and a daily 
service of steamers plies to and from Gculundo. 

The terrible famine of 1 769-70 is supposed to have carried 
off a third of the entire population of Bengal. Another great 
famine occurred in 1866, in which it was estimated that 
200,000 people died throughout Bihar; this was especially 
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Criminal courts include those of the District and Sessions 
Judge and District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned Joint 
Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates. TOicn the District fint 
passed under British rule it was in a very lawless state, overrun 
by hordes of banditti. This state of alTalts has long ceased. 
'I^c people arc, as a rule, peaceful and law-abiding, and heinous 
offences and crimes of riolcnco arc comparatively rare. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793 the total 
area of the estates assessed to land revenue in Tirhut was 
8,476 square miles, or 40 per cent, only of its area of 6,343 
square miles, and the total Lind revenue was 9-84 lakhs, which 
gives an incidence of 9 atanns per acre; the demand for the 
estates in MuznfTarpur District alone was 4-36 lakhs. In iSaa 
oiicrations were undertaken for the resumption of invalid 
rcvcnuc-frcc grants the result of which was to add 6 -jj lakhs 
to the revenue roll of Tirhut, of which 3-18 lakhs fell to 
Muzaflfarpur. Owing to partitions and resumptions, the number 
of estates in Tirhut increased from 1,331 in 1790, of which 
799 were in hluzaflatpur, to 5,186 in 1850. Since that date 
advantage has been taken of the provisions of the partition 
laws to a most remarkable extent, and by 1904-5 the number 
of revenuo-pa)ing cstitcs had risen to no less than 21,050, 
a larger number than in any other Bengal District Of the 
total, all but 49 with a demand of Rs. 16,735 permanently 
settled. The total land revenue demand in the same year was 
978 lakhs. Owing to the backward state of Tirhut at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, tlic incidence of revenue is only 
R. 0-9-6 per cultivated acre. 

A survey and preparation of a record-of-rights for Muzaffar- 
pur and Champ.iran Districts, commenced in 1S90-1 and 
successfully completed in 1899-1900, is importint as being 
the first operation of the kind which was undertaken in Bengal 
for entire Districts which came under the Permanent Settle- 
ment. The average size of a ryot’s holding in Muaffarpur 
was found to be 1-97 acres, and 82 per cent, of them were 
held by occupancy and settled ryots. Such ryots almost always 
p.iy rent in cisli, but onc-fihh of the non-occupancy lyots and 
three-fifths of the under-ryots pay produce rents. These are 
of three kinds, hatai, Mao/f, and tnaakhaj). In the fust case 
the actual produce is divided, generally in equal proportions, 
between the tenant and the landlord ; in the second the crop 
is appraised in the field and the landlord’s share paid in cash 
or grain j while in the third the tenant agrees to pay so many 
maunds of grain per dJgfia, The average rate of rent per acre 
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for all clases of rj’ots is Rs. 4-0-11. Ryots holding at fixed 
rates average Rs. 2-11-11 j occupancy ryots, Rs. 3-12-3 ; non- 
occupancy ryots, Rs. 4-9—6; and under-ryots, Rs. 4-5-8 
per acre. The rent, however, varies not only with the char- 
acter and situation of the land, but also according to the caste 
aud position of the cultivator, a tenant of a high caste paying 
less than one of lower social rank. Rents are higher in the 
south than in the north, where the demand for land has 
developed at a comparatively recent date. The highest rents 
of all are paid in the neighbourhood of Hajlpur, where poppj', 
tobacco, potatoes, &c., are grown on land which is never fallow 
and often produces four crops a year. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1S80-1. 

1890-1. 

lQOO-1. 

>903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue 

9i?5 

I7i59 

9.8? 

i 6,94 

9.77 

ai,9i 

9.77 

a*.*7 


Outside the municipalities of MuzArrAUPUii, HajIpur, 1-oc.al nnd 
Lalcakj, and SiTAM-\mii, local affairs arc managed by the 
District board, with subordinate local boards in each sub- 
division. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 3,31,000, of which 
Rs. 1,83,000 was derived from rales; and the c.xpcnditurc was 
Rs. 3,60,000, the chief item being Rs. 2,69,000 expended on 
public works. 

The most important public works arc the Tirhut embank- Public 
ment on the left bank of the Great Gandak, nnd the TurkI 
embankment on the south bank of the B.'ighmati. Tlic 
Gandak embankment, which runs for 52 miles from the head 
of the Baya river to the confluence of the Gandak .and Ganges, 
and protects 1,250 square miles of country, is maintained by 
contract. On the expiry of the first contract in 1903, a new 
contract for its maintenance for a period of twenty years at 
a cost of 2-o8 lakhs was sanctioned by Government. The 
Turkt embankment, originally built in iSro by the Kanhai 
indigo factory to protect the lands of that concern, was 
acquired by Government about 1S70. It extends from the 
Turk! weir for 26 miles along the south bank of the Bflghmati, 
and protects go square miles of the loab between th.at river 
and the Little Gandak. In 1903-4 Rs. 2,200 was sjicnt on 
its maintenance. 

The District contains 22 police stations and i.| outposts. 
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I’ollcc nnd The force subordinate to the District Superintendent consists 
’• of 3 inspectors, 28 sub-inspectors, 47 head constables, and 
432 constables. The rural police force is composed of 238 
daffadan and 4,735 chauMars. A District jail at Muzaffaipur 
town has accommodation for 465 prisoners, .md subsidiaij’jails 
at Hfijlpur and Sltamarhi for 38. 

WncMion. The standard of literacy, though higher than elsewhere in 
North Bihar, is considerably below the average for Bengal, 
only 3*9 per cent, of the popuhition (7-8 males and 0-3 females) 
being able to read .and write in 1901. The number of pupils 
under instruction, which was 24,000 in r88o-x, fell to 23,373 
in 1892-3, but incrca.scd to 29,759 1900-1. In 1903-4, 

35,084 boys nnd 1,843 fftls were at school, being respectively 
17-7 .and 0-85 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that yc.Tr w,ts 1,520: namely, one Arts college, 20 sccondaiy, 
1,013 primary, .and 48G spcciiil schools. The expenditure on 
educTtion was 1.55 lakhs, of which Rs. 11,000 was met from 
l’rovinci.Tl funds, Rs. 53,000 from District funds, Rs. 3,009 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 57,000 from fees. The most 
important institutions arc the Bhuinhfir Br&hman College and 
the Government District school at Muzaffarpur town. 

Mwlieal. In 1903 the District contained five dispensaries, of which 
three had accommodation for 62 in-patients. The cases of 
72,000 out-patients and 800 in-patients were trc.ited, and 4,000 
operations were performed. Tlie c.xpenditurc rvas Rs. 13,000, 
of which Rs. 900 was met from Government contributions, 
Rs. 5,000 from Local and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. Besides these, two prirate 
dispensaries arc mainrained, one .it Baghi in the head-quarters 
subdivision and the other at Parihar in the Sltamarhi sub- 
division, by the Darbhang.1 R,Tj. 

Vnccina- Vaccination is compulsoty only in munidpal are.TS. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
87,000, representing 32 per 1,000 of the population, or rather 
less than the average for Bengal. 

[L. S. S. O’AIallcy, Districl Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1907); 
C. J. Stevenson-Moore, Settlement Report (Calcutta, igoo).] 
Muzairarpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdirision 
of Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, lying between 25® 54' smd 
26® eS' N. and 84® 53' and 85® 45' E., with an area of 1,221 
square miles. It is an alluvial tract bounded on the west by 
the Gre.Tt Gandak and intersected by the Biighmati and Little 
G.Tndak, flowing in a south-easterly direction. The population 
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was 1,050,027 in 1901, compared with 1,074,382 in 1891, the 
density being 860 persons per square mile. The slight decline 
is due partly to the Muzaffarpnr tliana having suffered from 
cholera epidemics, and partly to the fact that it Supplies a 
large number of emigrant labourers to Lower Bengal. More- 
over, the doab between the Baghmati and the Little Gandak is 
liable to frequent inundations. The subdivision contains one 
town, Muzaffarpur (population, 45,617), the head-quarters ; 
and 1,712 villages. 

SitEmarhi Subdivision. — ^Northern subdivision of Mu- 
zaffarpur District, Bengal, lying between 26° 16' and 26® 53' N. 
and 85° ii' and 85® 50' E., mth an area of 1,016 square miles. 
The subdivision is a low-lying alluvial plain, traversed at 
intervals by ridges of higher ground. The population rose 
from 924,396 in i8gr to 986,582 in 1901, when there were 
97r persons per square mile. In spite of the fact that it is 
particularly liable to crop failures and bore the brunt of the 
famine of 1896-7, this is the most progressive part of the Dis- 
trict and has been growing steadily since the first Census in 
1872 j it attracts settlers both from Nepal and from the south 
of the District. The subdivision contains one to^vn, SIta- 
MARHi (population, 9,538), the head-quarters ; and 996 villages. 
Bairagnia, the terminus of a branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, is an important market for the frontier trade 
with Nepal. The subdivision is noted for its breed of cattle, 
and an important fair is held annually at Sitamarhi town in 
March-April. 

Hajipur Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Muzaffar- 
pur District, Bengal, lying between 25° 29' and z6® i' N. and 
85® 4' and 85® 39' E., with an area of 798 square miles. The 
subdivision is an alluvial tract, fertile and highly cultivated, 
containing a number of swampy depressions in the south-east. 
The population rose from 714,079 in 1891 to 718,181 in 1901, 
when there were 900 persons per square mile. It contains 
two tonus, HajIpur (population, 21,398) the head-quarters, 
and Lalganj (11,502) j and 1,412 villages. The chief trading 
centres are Hajipur at the confluence of the Gandak with the 
Ganges, and Lalganj on the Gandak. Basarh is of interest 
as the probable site of the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Vaisall. Hajipur town figured conspicuously in the history 
of the struggles between Akbar and the rebellious Afghan 
governors of Bengal. 

Bairagnia. — ^Village in the Sltamarhisubdivisionof Muzaffar- 
pur District, Bengal, situated in 26® 44' N. and 85° 20' E., 
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on the east bank of the Lai Bakya river, on the Nepil 
frontier. Population (1901), 2,405. Bairagnia, which is the 
terminus of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way, is a Urge grain and oilseed ddp6t of growing importance, 
where the dealers of the plains meet the hillmen and the 
Nepal trade changes hands. 

Basarh. — ^Village in the Hajlpur subdivision of Muzaffarpur 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 59' N. and 85® 8' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,527. Basarh is identified with the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Vaisalt. In the sixth century b.c. 
a confederacy of the Lichchavis was predominant here, and 
was able to prevent the kingdom of Magadha from expanding 
on the north bank of the Ganges. Yaisali was a great strong- 
hold of Buddhism, and Gautama visited it three times during 
his life. Here was held the second Buddhist council which 
had so great an effect in splitting* up the Buddhists into the 
Northern and Southern sects. The town was visited by Fa 
Hian and Hiuen Tsiang; the latter found it in ruins. The 
principal antiquarian feature of the place is a large brick- 
covered mound, measuring 1,580 feet by 750 and representing 
the remains of a vast fort or palace. In the neighbourhood 
is a huge stone pillar surmounted with the figure of a lion. 
This monolith, though locally known as Bhim Singh’s lath, 
appears clearly to be one of the pillars erected by Asoka to 
mark the stages of the journey to Nepal which he undertook 
in order to visit some of the holy sites of Buddhism. It bears 
no inscription, but can be identified with one of the Asoka 
pillars mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang at the site of the ancient 
Vaisali. 

[ArcJtaeological Suro^ Reports, vol. xvi, pp. 89-93; and 
Reports of the Archaeolopcal Suro^’or, Bengal Circle, for 
1901-2 and 1903-4.] 

Hajipur Town, — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, situated in 25® 
41' N. and 85® 12' E., on the right bank of the Gandak, 
a short distance above its confluence with the Ganges opposite 
Patna. Population (1901), 21,398. It is said to have been 
founded about 500 years ago by HajI IlySs, the supposed 
ramparts of whose fort enclosmg an area of 360 bigkas are 
still visible. The old town is said to have reached as far 
as Mehnar ihana, 20 miles to the east, and to a village called 
Gadaisarai on the north. Hajlpur figured conspicuously in 
the history of the struggles between Akbar and the rebellious 
Afghan governors of Bengal, being tirice besieged and cap- 
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tured by the imperial troops, in 1572 and again in 1574. Its 
command of water traffic in three directions makes the town 
a place of considerable commercial importance. Moreover, 
it lies on the main line of the Bengal and North-lVcstcm 
Railway, which runs west from Katihar, and it is also con- 
nected by a direct branch with Muzaflhrpur town. Hiijlpur 
was constituted a municipality in 1869. The area within 
municipal limits is 10 square miles. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-a averaged Rs. i r,ooo, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 8,900. In 1903-4 the income w.as Rs. 13,000, mainly 
from a tax on houses and Lands; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 15,000. Tlic town contains the usual public offices ; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. Within the area 
of the old fort is a sm.all stone mosque, very plain but of 
peculiar architecture, attributed to Hsijt lly.as. Its lop con- 
sists of three rounded domes, the centre one being the largest. 
They arc built of horizontally placed rows of stones, each row 
being a circle and each circle being more contnacied than 
the one immcduatcly below it, until the keystone is rc.'ichcd, 
which is circular. Two other mosques and a small l-iindu 
temple are in the town or its immediate vicinity. A saraioT 
reslltouso, within the fort, enclosing a Buddhist temple, w.is 
built for the late Sir Jang Balu^dur on the occ.asion of his 
visits from Ncpfil. 

LMganj. — ^Town in the Hajtpur subdivision of MuzalTarpur 
District, Bengal, siiu.atcd in 25® 52' N. .and 85“ to' E., on the 
cast bank of the Gand.ak, js miles north-west of Hrijl)>ur town. 
Fopulation (1901), 11,502. LTdganj is .an important river 
mart, the principal exports being hides, oilseeds, and saltpetre, 
and the imports food-grains (chiclly rice), s;ill, and piece- 
goods. The b.wr lies on the low land adjoining the river, 
but is protected from inund.ation by the G.ind.'ik embank- 
ments. The shipping ^/m/ lies a mile to the south of the 
town, which is connected by road with S.'ihibganj, Muz.afTarpur, 
and Hajlpur. I/ilganj w.xs constituted a municipality in 
1 8O9. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 5, 600, jind the c.vpcnditure Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,500, mainly from a lax on houses and lands ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 6,000, 

MuzalTarpur Town. — llc.ad-quartcrs of MuzalTarpur Dis. 
trict, Bengal, situated in 26® 7' N. and 85® 24' E., on the 
right b.ank of the Little G.md.ak. 'The popuLation, which w.as 
38,241 in 1872, increased to 42,460 in 1881 and 49,192 in 
1891, but fell in 1901 to 45,61 7, of ivhom 31,629 were Hindus 
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and 13,492 Muhammadans. The decrease of 9 per cent at 
the last Census is to a great extent only apparent ; and, but 
for the exclusion of one of the old wards from the munidpaj 
limits, and the temporary absence of a largo number of 
people in ’conne-xion with marriage ceremonies, the tmm 
would probably have returned at least as many inhabitants as 
in 1891. Roads radiate from the town in all directions. 
considerable trade is conducted by the Little Gandak, the 
channel of which, if slightly improved, would carry boats of jo 
tons burden all the year round. MuzafTarpur was constituted 
a municipality in iS6.j. The income during the dcadc 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 70,000, and tlic expenditure 
Rs. 62,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 83,000, incluibng 
Rs. 30,000 derived from a tax on houses and binds, Rs. 16,003 
from a conservancy rate, Rs. 3,000 from a tax on vebides, 
and Rs. 13,000 from tolls. The incidence of taxation was 
Rs. 1-6-1 per lic.id of the population. In the same year the 
expenditure also amounted to Rs. 83,000, the chief items 
being lbs. 3,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 3,000 on drainage, 
lbs. 29,000 on conservancy, Rs. 6,000 on medical relief, 
lbs. 11,000 on ro.id5, Rs. 17,000 on buildings, and Rs. 1,403 
on education. The town is clean, and the streets in many 
C.1SCS arc bro.id and well kept. It contains, in addition to tbe 
usual public buildings, .1 l.irgc new hospit.il, a dispcnsaiy, and 
several schools, some of the best of which arc supported by , 
the Bih.lr Scientific Society and the Dhnrm.isamiij. In 1S99 
a college, (c.ich{ng up to the B.A. standard, was established 
at Murafihqiur through the generosity of a local samlndar. 
The building is large, and the college is in a flourishing 
condition. The District j.iil has accommodation for 465 
prisoners, who .irc employed chiefly in the manufacture of 
mustard oil, castor oil, dans, carpets, matting, aloe fibre, 
co.irsc cloth, and dusters. Near the court buildings is a lake 
formed from an old bed of the river. To prevent the river 
from reaching it, an cmb.inkmcnt has been thrown across the 
bike towards Daudpur; but in spite of this the river has cut 
very deeply into the high b.ink nc.ir the circuit-house, and, 
unless it changes its course, it will probably in time break ■ 
through the strip of land which at present separates it from 
the lake. MuzafTarpur is the head-quarters of the Bih 3 r Light 
Horse Volunteer Corps. At the time of the Mutiny of 1857 
a small number of native troops who were stationed here rose, 
plundered the Collector’s house, and attacked the treasury 
and jail, but were driven off by the police and najiis and 
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decamped towards Alfganj Sewan in Siiran District without 
causing any further disturbance. 

Sitamarhi Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Muzaflarpur District, Bengal, situated in 
a6® 35' N. and S5® 29' E., on the west bank of the Lakhandai 
river. Population (1901), 9,538. A large fair lasting a fort- 
night is held here about the end of March, which is attended 
by people from ver>’ great distances. Siwiiii potter)*, spices, 
brass utensils, and cotton cloth form the staple articles of 
commerce ; but the fair is especially noted for the Large 
quantity of bullocks brought to it, the SfUmarhi cattle being 
a noted breed. Tradition relates that the lovely J.‘makl or 
Sita here sprang to life out of .an earthen pot into which Raja 
Janaka had driven his ploughshare. Sit.’imarhi is situated on 
a branch of the Bengal and North-Western Uailw.ay, and is 
also connected by road with the Neprd frontier, Darbhang.l, 
and MuzalTarpur. The I.akh.'tndai river is sp.inncd by a fine 
brick bridge. The town has a large trade in rice, sak/rwa 
wood, oilseeds, hides, and Kcp.!! produce. The chief manu- 
factures are saltpetre and the jaMo or sacred thread worn by 
the twicc-bom castes. Sitamarhi was constituted n munici- 
p.-ility in iSSa. The income during the decade ending r9or-2 
averiigcd Rs. 9,900, and the e.\penditurc Rs. 7,800. In 1903-.} 
the income was Rs. r 2,000, linlf of which was derived fronr 
a lax on persons (or property lax); atrd the expenditure w.rs 
Rs. 8,000. The town conUiins the usual public offices ; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 26 prisoners. 

Tirliut.— A former District of Bengal, separated in 1875 
into the two Districts of MuzArr.surua and D.miuiiancj.s. 

The name is still loosely applied to MumfLirpur. 

Darbhangu. District. — District in the P.iin:i Division of iioun- 
Bengal, lying between 25** 28' and 26® .10' N. .and 85" 3J' and fj'Vjrai’ion' 
86° 44' E., with .an area of 3,348 ’ square miles. It is bounded nml river ’ 
on the north by Neprd ; on the cast by Bh.lg.alpur District ; on *)*'>«">• 
the south by the Ci.angcs and the District of Monghyr; and 
on the wast by Muzafiarpur. 

I’hc District is one large nlluvi.al plain with a general .slope 
from north to south, varied by a depression in the centre. It 
contains no hills, but is dirided by its river system into three 
well-defined phy.sical divisions. The first of these, starting 
from the .south, is the tract beyond the Burhl flandak river in 

> The .irc.v shown In die Cfnuit Kt/^rt of 1901 war vjiiarr miter. 

Tlic are. a quoted In the Uxt U that determined in the recent >«r\c)‘ and 
Mitlemcnt opcratlonj. 
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the extreme south-west of the District, comprising the 
of Dalsingh Sarai and Samastipur; it is a large block of 
upland, with a few chaiirs or marshes here and there. The 
second division, corresponding roughly with the Waiisna^r 
thana, consists of a small doab behveen th^ Baghmati and 
Burhl Gandak rivers } it is the lowest part of the District 
and is liable to inundation from the former river. The rest 
of the District, comprising the head-quarters and 
subdivisions, is a low-lying plain intersected by numerous 
streams and marshes, but traversed also in parts by ridges of 
uplands.- The south-eastern portion, corresponding roughly 
with the thanas of Bahera and Rusera, is during the rains 
mainly a chain of temporary lakes, joined together by the 
numerous beds of the hill streams which pass through the 
MadhubanI subdivision on their way from NepSl to the Ganges. 
Large portions of -this area do not dry up till well on in the 
cold season, and in some places communications are open 
for only three or four months of the year. In the MadhubanI 
subdivision the land is generally higher, especially in the three 
western thanas and in the south of FhulparSs, which contains 
stretches of high land. 

The District contains three main river systems : the Ganges, 
the Little Gandak, and the Kamla-TiljQgS. The Ganges, 
however, skirts it for only so miles ; and the only stream of 
any importance which joins it direct and not by way of the 
other river systems is the Baya, an overflow' of the Great 
Gandak, which flows for a short distance across the extreme 
south-east comer of the District. The Burhl or Little Gandak 
is an important river throughout its course in Champanm, 
Muzaflarpur, Darbhanga, and North Monghyr. In all these 
Districts it marks a clearly defined division of the country. 
It enters Darbhanga District near Pflsa and, after flo^v^ng past 
Samastipur, leaves it just below Rusera. Though its impor- 
tance has been diminished by the railway, it is still a valuable 
trade highway, and there are jnany large bazars and marts on 
its banks. It is navigable practically all the year round for 
country boats of fair size. Its offshoots, the Jamwari and 
BalSn, leave it near PQsa, and after flowing through the south- 
west of the Samastipur subdivision, rejoin the parent stream 
in Monghyr, before it falls into the Ganges at KhagariS. All 
the rivers in the head-quarters and MadhubanI subdivisions 
belong to the Kamla-Tiljuga group, so called because they 
converge at Tilakeswar in the south-east comer of the Rusera 
tMna^ and are thenceforward known indiscriminately by either 
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name while proceeding through Monghyr and Bhagalpur to 
join the Ganges and the Kosi by various tortuous courses. 

The first of the group, the Baghmati, rises in Nepal, and 
during its course through Darbhanga pursues an easterly 
direction parallel to the Burhl Gandak ; it formerly joined this 
river near Ruserfi, but has rrithin the past thirty years worn 
a new bed for itself, and now cuts into the Kami and joins the 
Tiljflga at Tilakeswar. The Kami prior to its junction with 
the Baghmati is an unimportant stream. The Little Biigh- 
mati, on which the town of Darbhanga stands, also finds its 
way into the TiljQga by the bed of the Kami. Its chief 
trifautaty is the Dhaus, which runs through the north-west of 
the Benlpatl tham. The Little Baghmati was formerly joined 
near Kamtaul by the Kamla, a river whose old beds arc found 
all over the north of the MadhubanI subdivision. It used 
to flow 10 miles cast of hfadhubant town, but now passes 
lo miles to the west of it, its main channel running about 
4 miles east of Darbhanga town p.ist Bahcra, Singi!!, and 
Hirni to Tilakeswar. It is a fairly large river in the rains 
and liable to hcaty floods. Still farther c-ist is the Little 
Baliin, a deep and narrow river with a well-defined bed, which 
runs south through the c.'istcm part of the Khajaull and 
AfadhubanT ihSnas, and joins the TiljOgS ne.ir Ruserti. The 
Bainn proper, also known as the Bhiiti Bal 3 n, is a river with 
a wide shifting sandy bed, liable to heavy floods but practic.ally 
dry during a grc.!! part of the year. Its old beds arc found 
all over the north of the Phulpariis thana. Dast comes the 
Tiljflg.i, which rises in Nepal and skirts the entire eastern 
boundary of the District, though portions of it arc in Bh. 1 gal- 
pur. The rivers in the Madhubanl and head-quarters sub- 
divisions tire liable lo overflow their banks during heary 
floods ; but they rapidly drain off into the low-lying country- 
in the south-east of the District, on which all the lines of 
drainage north of the Burhl Gandak converge. 

The District is covered by the older alluvium. Kanhar or Geology, 
nodular limestone of an inferior quality occurs in places. 

Darbhang.^ contains no forests^ and, except for a few very Uoinny. 
small patches of jungle, of which the chief constituents arc the 
red cotton-tree (Bomhax malabariami), kftair {Atada CataAu), 
and sissu {Dalbergia Sissm), with an undergrowth of euphor- 
biaccous and urticaccous shrubs and tree weeds, and occa- 
sional large stretches of gmss land interspersed with smaller 
spots of usar, the ground is under close cultivation, and 
besides the crops carries only a few field-weeds. Near villages 
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smnll shrubberies may be found containing mango, sUn, 
Eugtnja /ambolana, rarious .species of Pim, an (KtLiond 
tamarind, and a few other semi-spontaneous and more or less 
useful species. Both the palmyra palm {Borassus JlaMUfer) 
and xhdfthajar or date-palm {P/toenix sylvesfn's) occur planted 
nnd at times self-soxvn. The field and raidsidc weeds include 
various grasses and sedges, chiefly species of Pamaim and 
Cyptrui, and in trastc comers and on railway embankments 
thickets of sissS, derived from both seeds and root-suckers 
very rapidly appear. The sluggish streams and ponds are 
filled with water-weeds, the sides being often fringed by 
reedy grasses and bulrushes, sometimes with tamarisk bn«hes 
inlcmtived. 

Wild hog arc very common; a stray tiger or leopard 
occasionally wanders down along a river-bank from Nepal, and 
a few wolves arc also found. Crocodiles infest the rivers, and 
several kinds of dangerous sn.akes abound, the most common 
being the /:arait {Pungants catrulcus) and the gohuman or 
cobra {Naia tripitdians). 

Dry westerly winds are c.xpcricnccd in the hot season, but 
the temperature is not so excessive as in South Bihar, the 
highest on record at Darbhanga tomt being 107® in 1894. The 
mean maximum temperature ranges from 73® in January to 
96® in .April and May, nnd falls to 75® in December, decreasing 
rapidly in November and December. The mean minimum 
temperature varies from 52® in January to 80® in July; the 
lowest ever recorded is 38-3® in January, 1S78. Rainfall is 
heavy in the .submontane tract, partly owing to the showers 
which occur when cyclonic storms Creak up on reaching the 
hills, and partly because the monsoon current is stronger 
towards the west. The annual rainfall for the District aver- 
.ages 50 inches, of which 7-4 inches fall in June, 12-5 in 
July, 13-9 in .August, and 9-9 in September. 

Parts of Darbhangu District, especially the extreme south 
.and the doab between the Baghmati and the Little Gandak, 
arc li.ablc to inundations; but these usually result in little 
damage. Heavy floods, however, occurred in 1898, 1902, 
and igo6, causing some loK of life and cattle, carrying array 
houses, .and damaging the roads. The floods of 1906 were 
particularly severe, causing great distress and, in some tracts, 
scarcity, and necessitating famine relief measures. 

In ancient times the District formed part of the old kingdom 
of Mithila. It passed successively under the Pal and Sen 
dynasties, and was conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khilji 
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in 1203. From the middle of the fourteenth century it was 
under a line of Brahman kings until it was merg<!d in the 
Mughal empire in 1556. Considering the present position of 
Darbhanga District as the head-quarters of Mithila Brah- 
manism, singularly little is known of its early history prior to 
the Muhammadan period. The RamSyana contains a few 
references to localities w’hich local patriotism identifies with 
some existing villages in the BenTpati iham, chief among 
them being Ahiari, which is said to have been the abode of 
Ahalyii, the wife of Gautama Rishi, who was turned into stone 
by her husband's jealous harshness and restored to life by 
Rama. But no reference is found to any place in the District 
in the more authentic records of Buddhism ; and it seems to 
have been left unvisitcd by the Buddhist pilgrims, wiio traversed 
a large part of Bihiir in the fifth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era. Nor is it possible to draw from the history' of 
the Pal and Sen dynasties even such scanty information as 
is obtainable in regard to Muzaflarpur and S.iran. I'lierc can 
be little doubt that up to the twelfth or thirteenth century 
Darbhang.! was rclativclj' a b.ackward tract, and that its 
development has coincided with the rise of Bnllimanism. The 
oldest known document relating to the District is a grant 
dated a. d , 1400, conveying the village of Bisfi in the Bcnipatl 
//ja»n to the poet Vidyap.nti, who flourished in the reign of 
R.ajti Siva Singh and made the latter the best known of all the 
Hindu Rajas of Mithilii. Probably the oldest family in the 
District is that of the Raja of Dharaur, which flourished long 
before the English occupation, but is now in very reduced 
circumstances. At the present d-ay, the only landholder of 
any historic importance is the Maharaja of Darbhanga (see 
DARniiANGA Raj), ^^'hcn Darbhang.t passed into the hands of 
the British in 1765, it was included in the 5’»7^n/; of Bih-ar .'ind 
formed with the greater part of Muzaflarpur District the sarktlr 
of Tirhut. Bihar was retained as an independent revenue 
division, and in 1782 Tirhut (including Hajlpur) was made 
into a Collectoratc. In 1875 Tirhut was divided into the 
two existing Districts of Muzafilirpur and DarbhangS. The 
ruins of old forts arc found at Jaynagar, Berautpur, Bhawara, 
Bakarajpur, and Mangal. 

The population of the present area incrc.'iscd from 2,136,898 The 
in 1872 to 2,630,496 in 18S1, 2,801,955 in 1891, and 
2,912,611 in 1901. The increase in 1S81 w.is largely due 
to defective enumeration in 1872. During the Fast of the 
decennial periods, the progress of the District was impeded 
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by scarcity in 1891 and by famine in 1896-75 the period more- 
over was not a healthy one, and the recorded out- 
numbered the births in three out of the ten years. Feret 
ttuses the highest mortality, while cholera occasionally appears 
in an epidemic form. Plague appeared in the District at the 
end of rgoo. Deaf-mutism is prevalent along the course of 
the Burhl Gandalc and Baghmati rivers. 

The principal statistics of the Census of igoi are gi™ in 
the following table : — 
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The four towns are Darbhanga, the head^quarters, Madhu- 
ban!, Rusera, and Samastipur. 

Darbhanga supports a larger population to the square mile 
than any District in Bengal except Muzaffarput, Saian, and 
the Twenty-four Parganas (excluding the Snndarbans). The 
density is greatKt in the Samastipur subdivision, where the 
rich uplands produce valuable crops. There is still some 
room for expansion in MadhubanI, but in the other sub- 
divisions the pressure on the soil is already so great that 
further increase is not to be expected or desired. Marty 
males of the class of landless labourers seek a livelihood in 
other parts; they go by preference to the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta or to Dacca and North Bengal. The vernacular 
of the District is the Maithill dialect of Bihari ; MusalmSns 
speak a form of Maithili with an admixture of Persian and 
Arabic words, known as JolSha bolt. In igor Hindus 
numbered 2,559,128, or 87-9 per cent, of the total population, 
and Musalmans 352,691, or i2-r per cent. 

Castes and Among the Hindus the most numerous cites are Ahirs ■ 
or Goalas (384,000), Dosadhs (208,000), Brahmans (198,000), 
Babhans (154,000), DhSnuks (152,000), Koiris (i 4 Si®o°)» 
Mallahs (117,000), and Chamars (106,000); while Kewats, 
Khatwes, Kurmls, Musahars, Rajputs, Tantis, and Telis each 
number between 50,000 and 100,000. Two small castes, 
Deohars (inoculators) and Dhimars ferain-parchers, /a/iJf- 
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bearers, &c.), are peculiar to the District. Among Musalmans, 

Shaikhs (153,000), Jolahas (58,000), Dhuni.as (40,000), and 
Kunjras (39,000) are the best represented. Agriculture sup- 
ports 78-6 per cent, of the population, industries 10-2 per cent., 
commerce 0*4 per cent., and the professions i*i per cent. 

There are several small Christian communities of different Christian 
denominations, but no missions of any importance; and of"®*®®''*"®' 
710 Christians in the District in 1901 only 296 were natives. 

There is a Roman Catholic mission at Samastipur, also a 
Methodist mission, and a Zanana Bible and Medical mission. 

The elevated land south-west of the Burhl Gandak is the General 
richest and most fertile part of the District, producing all tlic 
most valuable radi and bhadoi crops. In the low-lying doab ditions. 
between the Baghmati and the Little Gandak the main crop 
grown is winter rice, though in many parts good rabi crops 
are also raised on the lands enriched by inundation. In the 
Bahera and Rusera //tanas, in the south-east of the plain 
which constitutes the rest of the District, the only crop of any 
importance is winter rice, which when not submerged by 
floods at too early a date is very prolific. The higher land in 
the Madhubanr subdivision is suitable for the more valuable 
rabi crops ; but the stable crop is winter rice, and the produce 
of AlSpur, Jabdi, and Bachaur is famous all over Bihar, The 
only classification of land understood by the ordinaiy culti- 
vator is that into d/ian/tar and b/tit/i, the former being the 
lowlands on which rice is grown, and the latter the upKands 
growing cereals or crops of any kind other than rice. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, chief acti- 
in square miles : — cultural 

statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 
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It is estimated that 44 per cent, of the net cultivated area is 
twice cropped. • 

The most important feature of the agriculture of the District 
is its dependence on the agAani (or winter) harvest, no less than 
58 per cent, of the cultivated area being under crops of this 
kind, chiefly winter rice, which in 1903-4 covered 1,465 square 
miles. Afama (JS/eusine coracana) is grown over an area of 
331 square miles; wheat covers loG square miles, barley 163, 
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are met with in several places. Saliferous earth is found in 
patches all over the District, and a special caste, the Nunias, 
earn a scanty livelihood by extracting saltpetre. The amount 
produced in 1903-4 was 51,000 maimds. 

Coarse cloth, pottery, and mats are manufactured, and brass Arts and 
utensils made at Jhanjharpur have a local reputation. The 
manufacture of indigo in the District by European agency 
dates back to the time of the Permanent Settlement, the 
present concerns of Dalsingh Sarai, Jitwarpur, Tiwara, and 
Kamtaul having all been founded before the year 1800. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the cultivation of indigo spread 
into every ihana of the District, but it was always more pre- 
valent in the south than in the north, where the soil is less 
suitable for it. In 1874 the District contained the largest 
concern in India and probably in the world : this was Pandaul, 
which with its outworks comprised an area of 300 square miles. 

It was subsequently split up, the northern outworks being pur- 
chased by the present Maharaja of Darbhanga. He abandoned 
the cultivation of indigo about three years ago ; and the fall in 
the price of the dye, due to the competition of artificial sub- 
stitutes, has caused many other factories to abandon qr contract 
very greatly the area under indigo. The Settlement officer in 
1903 enumerated 28 factories with 36 outworks in the District. 

In 1903-4 the area under indigo had fallen to 34,000 acres, 
of which the greater part lay within the Samaslipur subdi- 
vision; and in 1904 the number of factories had decreased to 
24 with 27 outworks. The chief feature of the industry in this 
District, as compared with the other indigo-growing tracts in 
North Bihar, is the large area cultivated direct by the factories 
themselves, amounting in the Samastipur subdivision to no less 
than 94 per cent, of the total area under indigo. The plant, 
when cut, is fermented in masonry vats and oxidized cither by 
beating or by currents of steam. The dye thus precipitated 
is boiled and dried into cakes. In 1903-4 the out-turn of 
indigo was 7,015 maunds, valued at 9-12 lakhs. Of late years, 
owing to the fall in the value of indigo, the factories have taken 
to the growing of ordinary’ crops, and this tendency is particu- 
larly marked in the Dalsingh Sarai thana, where the results 
have been highly successful. The sugar industry is important 
in the MadhubanI subdivision, where the out-turn of 30 fac- 
tories in 1904 was valued at 2-71 lakhs. 

The principal exports are rice, indigo, gram, pulses, linseed. Commerce, 
mustard seed, saltpetre, tobacco, hides, glil, and timber j and 
the principal imports are rice and other food-grains, salt, kero- 
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sene oil, gunny-bags, coal and colce, European cotton piece- 
goods, and raw cotton. Gram, pulses, and oilseeds are chiefiv 
sent to Calcutta, and rice and other food^ins to Satan and 
Muzaffarpur. The imports of food-grains come for the most 
part from Bhagalpur and Nepal, coal and coke from Butdwan, 
kerosene oil from the Twenty-four Parganas, and salt and piece- 
goods from Calcutta. The principal marts are DardhasoI 
Town, Samastipur, MahubanI, Rusera, PQsa, Kamtaul 
Dalsingh Sarai, Nakahia (for the Nepalese grain traffic), and 
Jhanjharpur. The chief trading castes are Agantals, Barm- 
wars, Kasara'anis, Kathbanias, Khattrls, and Sindutias. Most 
of the trade with Calcutta and the neighbouring Districts is 
carried by rail. The traffic with Nepal is carried in carts and 
on pack-bullocks, and occasionally by cooltes. Some timber 
is floated dosvn’the rivers. 

Raihvays. The famine of 1874 gave a great impetus to the constraction 
of railways, and the District is on the whole well off in the 
matter of communi^tions. Its south-west comer is traversed 
for 29 miles by the main line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, and also by 25 miles of the new chord-line from 
Hajipur to Bachw.nra, which runs parallel to the Ganges em- 
bankment from east to west. From SamSstipur a line runs to 
Darbhanga town and there branches off in two directions, the 
first north-rvest to Sitamarhi through Kamtaul and Jogiaia, and 
the other due east to Khanwa Ghat on the Kosi. The total 
length of the line within the District is 146 miles. Most of 
the earthwork for a line from Sakri to Jaynagar on the Nepil 
frontier was completed as a relief work during the famine of 
1897 j and the line, which has now been opened, should lap 
a large grain supply from Nepal. 

Roads. Including 769 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
r,949 miles of roads, of which 47 miles are metalled. The 
most important is the road running eastwards from Muzaffarpur 
through Darbhanga town and the subdivisional head-quarters to 
places in the interior, and from Darbhanga town and Sakn, 
Jlianjharpur, and Nirmali railway stations to the Nepal frontier. 
Most of the roads were constructed as relief works in the famine 
of 1874, and others by the road cess committee which was 
established in 1875, and by its successor, the District baud. 

'The total mileage is now about three times what it was thirty 
years ago. Many of the roads in the low-lying tract in the 
central and south-eastern p.aTt of the District are impassable 
during the rains; their high embankments are frequently 
breached in time of flood, to avoid w'hich an enormous amount 
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of bridging would be necessary. Much has been done in this 
direction in recent years: five pontoon bridges have been 
erected at different points on the Burhl Gandak and the Bagh- 
tnati ; and the road from Darbhanga town to Jaynagar on the 
frontier, which crosses all the rivers in the west of the Madhu- 
bani subdivision, has been bridged throughout at the cost of 
the Darbhanga Raj. In Samastipur, where the country is high, 
and comparatively little embanking or bridging is required, 
most of the roads are in good order and can be used at all 
seasons of the year. 

The Ganges is navigable by steamers throughout the year ; Water 
and a daily service, which plies up the river from Goalundo, 
calls at Hardaspur in the extreme south-west comer of the 
Samastipur subdivision. The Burh! Gandak river is navigable 
by boats of 1,000 maunds burden at all seasons, but its boat 
traffic has much decreased since the opening of the railway. 

Boats of 400 or 500 maunds can pass up the Baghmati except 
in a very dry season. The other rivers in the District are 
navigable in the rainy season only, and are not much used 
even then owing to their liability to floods. The principal 
ferries are those on the Burhl Gandak and BSghmati rivers, 
the most important being at Ml^ardihi GhSt (Samastipur) and 
Singia Ghat (Rusera) on the Burhl Gandak, and at Kalya 
Ghat and Haia Ghat on the Baghmati. 

Whenever the normal rainfall falls short of the average or Famine, 
is badly distributed, the crops suffer; the greater part of the 
cultivated area is under winter rice, and the most serious 
results ensue from a premature cessation of the monsoon. 

The first severe famine of which there is any reliable record 
is that of 1874. The rains of 1873 commenced late, were in- 
sufficient to bring even the bkadoi crops to full maturity, and 
ceased in September with a deficiency in some parts of no less 
than 28 inches. The rice crop was very short everywhere, and 
in the head-quarters subdivision it was almost wholly destroyed. 

Relief operations on a lavish scale were undertaken in ample 
time, and serious loss of life was prevented. Severe local 
scarcities again occurred in 1875-6, 1888-9, 1891-2. In 

1895 the harvest was again a short one, and this was followed 
by the great crop failure of 1896, which affected the whole 
District except two of the three thdnas in the Samastipur sub- 
division ; in the third, Warisnagar, the distress was less acute 
than in the rest of the District, while it was greatest in the 
west of the head-quarters and Madhubani subdivisions. Relief 
was promptly given, and the total expenditure amounted to 
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nearly yt lakhs. The numbers in receipt of relief rose to 

236.000 at the end of May, 1897, of whom 147,000 persons 
with 10,000 dependents were engaged on relief works and 

79.000 were in receipt of gratuitous relief. The imports of 
grain into the District during the famine amounted to more 
than 44,000 tons. The total number of persons relieved 
reckoned in terms of one day, was 40,911,000 units, or more 
than in any other Bengal District; but the death-rate was 
unusually low during the greater part of the distress, and the 
recovery of the District after the famine was rapid, 

IVntrtct For administrative purposes the District is divided into 
»4Mi« wilt subdivisions, with head-quarters at DAKniiAKCA, Madhu- 
y„fr. iiANi, and Sas(astipur. The staff subordinate to the District 
Magistrate-Collector at hc.id-qunrtcrs consists of an Assistant 
hr.agistratc-Collector and five Deputy-Magislratc-Collectors, 
while the Madhubanl and Samilstipur subdivisions arc cadi 
in ch.irgc of a Joint or Assistant Magistrate assisted by a 
Sub- Deputy-Collector. 

r'i«il ar.it The civil courts subordinate to the District Judge arc those 
crimloil of three Munsifs at Darbhangil, three at Sam.’istipur, and two 
jiutitfc. Madhubanl j civil cases above a certain value arc disposed 
of by two Subordinate Judges at Muzaffarpur. The criminal 
courts include those of the Sessions Judge and District Magis- 
trate and of tlte Joint, Assist.ant, and Deputy-Magistrates re- 
ferred to above. There is little heinous crime, the commonest 
offences being theft and burglary. 

l.snil At the time of Todar Mai’s assessment Darbhanga formed 
revenue. ,1 portion of sarkar Tirhul, which belonged to the northern 
. division of the Sabah or province of Bihar. Tlic i,ipar^rM 
for which figures arc available returned a productive area of 
320 square miles. The revenue assessed on them was 2'3i 
lakhs, giving an incidence of Rs. 1-2 per cultivated acrc^ as 
compared with Rs. 1-7 in Tirliut as a whole, Rs. 1-8 in Satan, 
and Rs. 1-6-3 Charoparan. The inference is that Dar- 
bhang.l w.ns then in a more b.ickward agricultural condition 
thtin the rest of North Bihar, and it is probable that the more 
remote parts were in the hands of refractory and independent 
iamtndars. The subsequent development of the District may ‘ 
be gauged from the fact that it now contains a cultirated area 
of 2,510 square miles, so tirat cultivation has inenrased eight- 
fold in the last three centuries. The present revenue is 7-97 
lakhs, or more than three times what it was in Akbar’s reign; 
but the incidence per cultivated acre is under 8 annas, or less 
than half what it was at Todar Ifal’s assessment. At the 
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Decennial Settlement in 1790, which was made permanent in 
I793> little more than a quarter of the total area covered 
by the present District was dealt with and nearly two-thirds of 
the present cultivated area escaped assessment, the revenue 
demand being 5-48 lakhs on an area of 892 square miles. 
Proceedings were aftenvards instituted to resume lands held 
revenue free under illegal or invalid titles, and by 1850 3-6i 
lakhs had been thus added to the land revenue. In 1903-4, of 
the total current demand 7*86 lakhs was payable by 13,752 
permanently settled estates and Rs. 10,500 by estates held 
direct by Government, while 2 small estates are temporarily 
settled. Owing to the back%vard state of the District at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, the incidence of revenue 
per acre is only Rs. 0-5-10. One of the most remarkable 
features in the revenue administration is the increase in the 
number of permanently settled estates owing to partition; 
these numbered 8,257 in 1879-80, while at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement there were only 532. 

7 'he District has recently (1896-1903) been surveyed, and 
a record-of-rights has been prepared. It was found that settled 
and occupancy ryots hold 83 per cent, of the' total occupied 
area, and these pay cash rents for 92 per cent of the area held 
by them ; while non-occupancy ryots and under-ryots pay pro- 
duce rents for 7 and 53 per cent respectively of the areas held 
by them. Produce rents are of three kinds : baiai, bhaoli, 
and vianJthap. In the first case the actual crop is divided 
between the landlord and the ryot ; in the second the value 
of the crop is appraised on the ground shortly before the 
harvest, and a share is paid by the ryot to the landlord either 
in cash or kind ; while in the third case the ryot pays a certain 
quantity irrespective of the out-turn. Very high rents are 
charged for land growing valuable crops, such as tobacco, 
poppy, and chillies, and it is not unusual to find tobacco lands 
assessed at Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre. The average rates for 
good rice lands are from Rs, 4 to Rs. 5 per acre, and for lands 
producing both an autumn and a spring harvest from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6, On the whole, the highest rents are found in Samastipur 
and the lowest in Madhubanl. The only peculiar tenure in 
the District is that known as jaidadi, which prevails in the low 
lands of the Bahera tkdna. As this tract is extremely liable to 
inundation, the ryot pays rent not on his whole holding but 
only on such part of it as actually produces a crop, the cropped 
area being measured for this purpose just before the harvest 
and a rate previously agreed upon applied to it For the 
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■whole District ryots at fixed rents pay Rs, 1-12 per acre 
settled and occupancy ryots Rs. 3-12-6, and non-oaupanw 
ryots Rs. 4-7-10 per acre, the average for the three riassa 
being Rs. 3-12-4 per acre, while under-ryots pay Rs. 4-8-4 
per acre. ^ 

The following table gives the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

i8go-i. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

8,09 

14,30 

7,97 

18,18 

7.91 

» 9 i 59 

7,99 

*'',47 


Local and Outside the four municipalities of Darbhanga, Rusera 
Samas-hpur, and MadhubanT, local affairs are managed by 
ment. the District board, with subordinate local boards in each sub- 
division. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 3,88,000, of which 
Rs. 2,30,000 was derived from rates j and the expenditure 
was Rs. 4,13,000, including Rs. 2,33,000 spent ‘on public 
works. 

Police and The District contains ii police stations and 12 outposts, 
jails. jijg fQygg subordinate to the District Superintendent consists 
of 3 inspectors, 36 sub-inspectors, 27 head constables, and 
403 constables. The rural police consists of 286 daffadan 
and 4,462 chaukldars. The District jail at Darbhanga town 
has accommodation for 355 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at 
MadhubanI and SamSstipur for 37. 

Rdneation, Education, though backward, has made considerable progress 
in recent years. In ipor, 3-5 per cent, of the population 
(7*r males and o-r females) could read and write. The number 
of pupils under instruction increased from 24,864 in 1892-3 
to 34,927 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 45,545 boys and 2,604 g'ris 
were at school, being respectively 20-0 and i*i per cent, of 
the children of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,692 : namely, 
19 secondary, i,x5r primary, and 522 special schools. The 
total expenditure on education was Rs. 1,21,000, of which 
Rs. 9,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 48,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 39,000 
from fees. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained r6 dispensaries, of which 
8 had accommodation for X72 in-patients. The cases of 
239,000 out-patients and 2,800 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 6,000 operations were performed. The ex- 
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pcnditurc was Rs. 63,000, of which Rs. 900 was derived from 
Government contributions, Rs. 29,000 from Ixcal and Rs. 7,000 
from municiinl funds, and Rs. 26,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compuIsor>' only in municipal areas. In V«cciii.v 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
90,000, representing 32*2 per 1,000 of tlic population, or ratlicr 
below the general ratio for Bcng.al. 

[J. H. Kerr, StttUment Report (Calcutta, 1904); L. S. S. 
O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1907).] 

Darbhanga. Subdivision. — Ilcad-qiiartcrs subdivision of 
D.arbhangri District, Bengal, lying between 25“ 38' and 26® 

26' N. and 85“ 41' and S6“44' E., with an area of 1,224 square 
miles. The popubation rose from 1,048,806 in 1S91 to 1,065,595 
in i90i,avhen there were 871 persons per square mile. The 
greater part of the subdivision is a low-lying plain, intersected 
by numerous streams and marshes; and the chief crop is 
winter rice, which, when not submerged at too early a date 
by floods, yields an abundant out-turn. The subdivision con- 
t.ains two towns, Dakiihaxca (population, 66,244), tbc head- 
qu.arters, and Kusura (10,245); and 1,306 vilbagas. 

Madhubani Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Dar- 
bhang.’i District, Bengal, lying between 26® 2' and 26® 40' N. 
and 85® 45' and 86®44' E., with an area of 1,346 .sqimc miles. 

The population rose from 1,014,700 in 1S91 to 1,094,379 in 
1901, when there were 813 persons per square mile. It is 
less densely inh.abitcd than the rest of the District, and is the 
only subdivision where there is much room for further ex- 
pansion. It consists of a rich alluvial plain, traversed by ridges 
of iqilands suiublc for rahi cultivation ; but the Maple crop is 
winter rice, and the produce of AlSpur, Jahdi, ami Bachaiir 
is famous .all over Bihlr. It contains one town, .MAt)iUJii.\Ni 
(population, 17,802), the head-quarters ; and 1,084 villages. 
Nbsp.AiiiA is an import.anl centre of the Nep.IIcse gr.iin traflic; 
at JHANJHAKI’UR on tljc railway bmss utensils of a .su]>crior 
qu.ality arc manufactured ; and .at Sauratji an annual ntela 
or religious festiv.1l is held. Sugar is extensively manu- 
factured throughout the subdivision. Jaynacar is the site of 
a mud fort. 

Samilstipur Subdivision.— Southern subdivision of Dar- 
bhangS District, Bengal, lying between 25® 28' and 26® 5' N. 
and 85® 31' .and 86® V E., with .an .area of 778 square miles. 

The population rose from 738,449 in 1891 to 752,637 in 1901, 
when there were 967 persons ]K-r sqtiare mile, or more than 
in any other subdivision of the District. With the exception 
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of part of the doab between the B 5 ghmati and Burhl Gandalc 
rivers, the subdivision consists of a large block of upland 
interspersed uith a few chaurs or marshes. It is the richest 
and most fertile part of the District, producing all the most 
valuable rabi and bhadoi crops, and is also the centre of the 
indigo industry. It contains one town, Samastipur (popula- 
tion, 9,101), the head-quarters ; and 843 villages. Samastipur 
town is an important railway junction and contains workshops 
of the Beng.al and North-Western Railway, The Government 
estate at POsa lias recently been made over to the Govern- 
ment of India as the site for an Imperial agricultural college 
and research laboratory, and portions of the estate are being 
utilized as an experimental farm for cultii-ation and cattle- 
breeding. 

Darbhanga Raj. — An estate in Bengal. The Darbhanga 
family traces its origin to one Mahes Thiikur, who is said to 
have come from Jubbulpore about the beginning of the six- 
teenth centur)*. He took serv’ice as a priest with the descen- 
diints of Raja Siva Singh, who still exercised a nominal 
supremacy in Tirhut j but when they collapsed before the ad- 
vancing Muhammadan power, Mahes Thakur induced Akbar 
to grant him what are now the Darbhanga Raj estates. He 
and his descendants gradually consolidated the power of 
the family in both agrarian and social matters; and though, 
owing to recusancy at the Permanent Settlement, the RajS of 
that period was for some time deprived of a portion of his 
properly, the British Government eventually recognized him. 
During the first half of the nineteenth centurj-, owing to mis- 
management and litigation, the estate fell into considerable 
diilicultics. But the litigation had the effect of deciding that 
the estate was impartible and that the inheritance to it was 
regulated by primogeniture ; and owing to a long minority of 
over twenty years from 1S60 onwards, during which the estate 
was under the Court of Wards, it is now in a very flourishing 
condition. Daroiiawga Town has been the head-quarters of 
the family since 1762, prior to which date they resided at 
hladhubani. The present Maharaja BahSdur, Sir Rameswar 
Singh, K.C.I.E., succeeded on the death of his brother in 
i8g8. 

The estates at present comprise lands situated in the Dis- 
tricts of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Gaya, MonghjT, Pumea, 
and Bhagalpur, with a total area of more than 2,410 square 
miles. The Maharaja is also the owner of house property in the 
towns of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Benares, Calcutta, 
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AllaliMiad, Parjcflinp, and Siml.i, and of Ujc indipo ronrcrns 
of Sandiia and lUchaur in Mtiwfr.irpnr HiMriri, I’and.ml in 
1 ).irl)h.in;; .'i, and Oondwara in I’urnca. 'I’lic rrnl roll cNrccds 
32 lakli'-, and ihc Oovctnim-nl tcvcnnc, including ct-i'if'i, i'- 
7^ The jnc^ent sxMctn of inanasjenicnl v.a'. inimduccd 

when tl)c c'talc was under the Conn of \Vard<-, and is very 
coinplclc. The cMatc is diviilcil into rirrlts of from 30 h> 
:oo villa.scs each ; each circle is in chaiftc of n mh rn:inaj;cr, 
«ho is responsible to the Mah 3 r.lji for its cft'Kiint wnrkine, 
and under each siihm.ujn^tr llu-rc arc usually ‘eicral lt\Ku! 
J,irs in char,:c of ynurps of vill.ijjcs nr nut collc' tors. Tin* 
average rent jvt\,ihlc hy the rv'cupanry rjoi' of tlie K*sj i- 
!>clievcd to he al*out Us. .* pn acre. 

Dnrblinngrt Town. — Head rjuarirrs of Ihirhlmv"! Di-irid, 
UrULMl, :iluat(d in aO* 10' M. and 5.5' J'., on ihr l-fi 
hud: r.f the l.itjh" l!.‘;;hmali ri’nr. It prolnhly t.ikc' it 
name from one Ikirhhinpi Kh.‘n. a Mulnnimadiu ffcc!,'''»:rr . 
the ir.rrlitional <Jet!taisr<n (u“,» <f,rrf •/>>';;.?/, or 'p.uc of 
llcnpal,' seems to l»c etjrru'hvii.dly iin;>0 Mh!<\ 'I'lic pjpith 
I tort of the town incrcaMd from 53,74.} in ifv;^ to 65.0.55 lu 
jSSi and 7.t.36t in rh’oi. hut fell .ir.airi to in roei. 

This tkn<ao', hourstr, i' to .s prc.tl rxicnl f.rtitir.i!', ; the 
p'^ptil t!i<»n w.is ahnornnlly Itrpe rn iPot *'r> arro.jut of the 
prc'cttf e of some y.ece Ur'diriiaos uho Ind cousp to piri.tle 
of a ft."!*! firtn hy th'* M.iliSr.'i*, uhih* in lysr thr Oreats 
W.V5 i..lr.'i on an .su’poir.if dty hw »w<|i!i(!,*'. in • ert !)' mou 
uish h a hr/<- rurndr^r t-f j^r ' .n- rw re t> inj or.srd) .ah ■ 

In t^oi the inli.rh'i.an:’ iiu’ird'd 47,056 IlituU-', rf’,r;r .Mu 
h.itnm.i'hri'.nnd J7t riitj ton- hy n.-l ,.r<- 

ce-tJ in all directior!'. 'll.'- tosu i. tmv ,« !r,l nil th.r north 
f.jilv.iy *j*!i ro hy .1 lin'’ fi< ru f-' 'U!'- tij :.*r < M tic -{urtlf, 
ulttch hr.snrhe* r.'j nt trt ten fiir<s:i' r.-. the 

hr t ttorth--.'.i" t t'» f-str-.'.-tipur and thr -'fcrul tcuth ' -.-t t>> 
Kif.n'.s.'i Cfli't on tJ.r Kcv*<. .\ <<.n i'!rr.ihV tr.rd'- is c.\tt:<>I 
on, the ptuicrjnl tsjcjf hi-rr,; oil-M d-, / f.tid iiridor ; .! 

the iissjHijt', fo'cl pr-ttn-, mIi, pimt.j rli.th, pV-c ;v»',<h, hr:..'. 
.ie,'t ttf,n. Ihtlrli.intt'i v..as Kutitu;,,! a Uitini'sp.litj in 
‘1 Ijr infornr ilutine thr cl'i.idr rtcht!.- toei-.* ..scr 
ajod R>. .{?.coo. and lie- r\j«tidi 5 «tr }{- .te.re-i. Itt toe.;-; 
th.e inrt.nc- u.v, U-. es,<:eo, « f vlcMi K- ilrr-.s d 

from a l.is on p't on o-t }»•«,».' tty t'r». .-nd K*. ti/ ^ fr.-m 
.1 ta\ on hoif'-' and lord-; i.nd tin- r\j 'tvlitiur is 
I’.s. 3's,oso. A lo,-'- iinrl-t j.ltfr Ic- In . n ria-;rtu‘id 
liLlwecn thr ho‘ pit.d .itKl the M.iltlrrij',’’ ('.itdru 'the ul.dc 
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country around Darbhangil becomes a swamp during the rains 
being subject to inundations from the Kaml5 and Little 
Baghmati ; and the civil station and public offices were there- 
fore moved in 1884 to the suburb of Laheria Sarai at the 
extreme south of the town. The District jail has accommoda- 
tion for 355 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, 
wearing, the manufacture of nevoar^ ropes, matting, &c. ' 

Jaynagar.— Village in the MadhubanI subdivision of 
Darbhang.=t District, Bengal, situated in 26® 35' N. and 86® 
9' E., a few miles south of the Nepal frontier, and a little 
east of the Kamla river. Population (rpor), 3,s5r. The 
village contains a mud fort attributed to Al 3 -ud-dln, king of 
Bengal (1493-1518), and said to have been constructed to 
resist the incursions of the hill tribes. Near the fort is an 
encampment made by the British during the Nepal War. 

Jhaitjhfirpur. — ^Village in the MadhubanI subdivision of 
DarbhangS District Bengal, situated in 26® 16' N. and 86° 
17' E., on the Bengal North-Western Bailway. Population 
(tpoi), 5,639. Its brass utensils, particularly the panbatta 
or box for holding betel-leaf and the gangajaU or water-pot, 
have a local reputation. 

Madhuban! Town.— Head-tjuarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in DarbhangS District, Bengal, situated in 
26® 2j' N. and 86° 5' E., about 16 miles north-east of Dar- 
bhangfttown. Population (1901), 17,802. MadhubanI is an 
important trading centre on the road from Sakri station on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway to the Nepal frontier. It 
was constituted a municipality in 1S69. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 16,000, and the ex- 
penditure Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 18,000, 
mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) and the 
receipts from municipal markets; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 16,000. The town contains the usual public offices; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 14 prisoners. 

Narahia, — Village in the MadhubanI subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, situated in 26® 22' N. and 86® 32' E. 
Population (rgor), 5,069. NarahiS is connected by road with 
the Bengal and Noith-lVestern Railway, and is an important 
centre for the grain traffic with Nepal. 

Piisa. — ^Village in the Samastipur subdivision of Darbhanga 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 59' N. and 85® 40' E., near 
the right bank of the Burhl Gandak and close to the boun- 
dary of Muzaffarpur District. Population (1901), 4,570. The 
village was acquired by Government in 1796 ; and other 
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waste lands appertaining lo nakhtiyjqrur, a village on the 
other side of the river with a population of 1,384 in 1901, 
were assigned to Government in 179S without any additional 
rent. POsa was long used ns a stud dcp6t, hut all stud 
operations were closed in 1S74 ; and in 1875 a model ‘farm 
was established, the soil being of the first quality, the situa- 
tion good, and water carriage and large markets within easy 
reach. In 1S77 Government lc.ascd the estate to a Tsiiropean 
firm, who continued to grow tobacco here in prolongation 
of previous experiments till 1897, when the lease expired 
and was nut renewed. In 1904 the estate, which com- 
prises i,:So acres, was made over to the Government of India 
ns the site for an Imperial agricultural college, rc-carch 
laboratorx*, experimental cultivation farm, and cattle-brccdiitg 
farm. The necessary buildings arc being constructed, and 
tlie experimental farm and cattle-breeding farm have been 
•Started. 

Ruscrfi. — Town in the head quarters subdivision of ll.ir- 
l)hang.\ Histrict, Hcngal, situatctl in 25“ 45' N*. and .86“ I'.., 

on the cast hank of the Little Gandak, just below the former 
conduence of that river xsith the ll.’ighm.'ni. Population 
(1901), 10,245. Owing in its position on llic Little Gandak, 
llu'er.t svas at one time the largest market in the .south of the 
Pistrict : but though it has still .in Important Inrar, it has 
somewhat lost its im|>orianrc .since the opctiitrg of the railway. 
Ruscr.l was constituted a imminpility in iSfitj. The income 
during the decade ending iyoi-2 ascrageil Ks, 5,700, ami the 
expenditure Us. 4,900. In 1903-.; the income, in.iinly de- 
ris'cd from a lax on irersons (or property t.a\), nas Ks. fi.fioo ; 
and the cxjrenditure ss-as Ks. 6,000. 

Samristipur Town.-- llc.iil-quartcrs of the subdivision »>f 
the .s.nmc name in Parhlwnga District, Itengal, situated in 
25® 52' N. .and 85’ 48' K., on the .south Ixink of the IJurlrl 
Gand.ak river, Po{)ulatioii {I’jot), *r,roi. .Sani,'is|ipitr is an 
important junction on the Ilcngal and Xorlh-IVciem Kaihwiy, 
and the site of railsvay ssorkshops svhiclr employ 1,000 hands. 
It is also a large trading centre. It svas constituted a tminici 
paliiy in >897. The ineomc during lire five years ending, 
1901-2 averaged Ks. 8,000, and the expenditure Us. 7,600. 
In 1903-4 the income was Us. 9,500, of whifh Us. 4,030 
W.XS dcris-cd from a tax on perons (or ptop-riy lax); and 
the expenditure svas Us. B,6oo. The town eont-sins llie 
usu.il public ofllcc.s ; the iubgatl has accommodation for 23 
prisoncr,s. 
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Saurath.— Village in the Madhubanl subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, situated in 26“ 24' N. and 86® 3'E. 
Population (1901), 2,062. It is famous for the mela (religious 
fair) which takes place annually in June or July, when large 
numbers of Brahmans assemble to settle their children’s 
marriages. A fine temple to MahSdeo was built in 1845 i*)’ 
the Darbhang.’i Raj. 
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BhSgalpur Division. — A Dhasion of Bengal, bounded 
on the north by Nepal, and lying between 23° 48' and 27® 
13' N. and 85° 36' and 88“ 53' E. The Division formerly 
included the District of Malda, transferred to Eastern Bengal 
and Assam in 1905 j and Darjeeling, which used to be part of 
the Bajshahi Division, was at the same time attached to this 
Division. The head-quarters of the Dmsion arc at Bhagalpur 
town, except for a portion of the hot season xvhen they are at 
Daijccling. It includes five Districts, with area, population, 
and revenue as shown below; — 


District. 

Area tn 
square nitlee. 

Poputatlon^ 

1901, 

Lam! rexenue 
and 

in thousands 
of ruprea. 

MonghjT 

. 

3 . 9*3 

2,069,804 

**. 9 S 

DhS(ptlpQr 

4 

4.2*6 

2.088,95.4 

9.31 

Pumen ... 

« 

4.994 

*.874.794 

14,11 

DaijecHng . . 

« 

1,164 

249,117 

2,09 

Santal Paiganos . 

• 

5.470 

*.809,7.17 

.I.S4 

Total 

19,776 

8.091,405 

4 *. 30 


The population in 1872 was 6,709,852, in i88r it was 
7,510,269, and in 1891 it had grown to 7,990,464, the density 
being 409 persons per square mile. In igoi Hindus con- 
stituted 74’4S per cent, of the population, Muhammadans 
16*82 per cent., and Animists 7*93 per cent., while other 
religions included Christians (16,989, of whom 13,363 were 
natives) and Jains (723). 

The Division is intersected from west to east by the Ganges. 
The country to the north is for the most part a flat alluvial 
formation rising gradually towards the foot of the llinifdayas, 
but the greater part of Darjeeling is situated in the Lower 
Himalay.os. In the south the Santul Parganas form part of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, which also encroaches upon the south- 
ern portions of Bhagalpur and Monghyr Districts, the hilLs 
extending in the latter District ns far as the Ganges. These 
parts arc peopled by the Dravidian tribes of Chotli Nagpur, 
while north of the Ganges and c.'ist of the Mahltnanda river, in 
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Pumca District, there is a strong adraktme of the Ro(J,ia 
the last of the invaders from the north-east, and in iw! 
more than half the population are Nepalese. 

The Divkion contains 14 towns and 18,670 vaiigec i 
largest towns are BirAcALPDR (population, 75,760) 

GtryR (35,880). Owing to plague in Monghyt at thefim^j 
the Census (Mardr, 1901), the figure represents less tbs 
normal population, and a second enumeration held font nasi, 
later disclosed 5o,r33 inhabitonts. BhagalpurtoanlBsalif 
export trade in agricultural produce; and a considerable feE, 
also passes through Monghyr, Sakidoanj, and ilntk 
jAirAiPUR contains the largest railway works in Wh, ej 
KATiitAR is an important railway junction where the Eistai 
Bengal and tlie Bengal and North-Western Railway syass 
meet. The hill station of Darjeeling is the summer U 
quarters of the Bengal Government and a military cantoumt, 
the Census held at the end of the cold season of rgor disdord 
a population of 16,924 persons, but at a special Census Idu 
during the previous rains 23,852 persons were enunaald 
The temples of Baidyanith at Deogarr in theSantilPaipm 
are a great centre of Hindu pilgrimagei and rock sculptnresm 
found in Bh 3 galput District. The most important histono! 
event of recent times was the Santal rebellion in tSygiWbitb 
led to the formation of the SontSl Farganas into a non-reguhlio 
District. 

Bonn- Monghyr District — District in the Bhagalpur 

Division of Bengal, lying between 24® 22' and 25® 49' N. d 
ami hill ’ 85® 36' and 86® 51' E., with an area of 3,922 square mils 
and river Monghyr is bounded on the north by the Districts of Bhagalpm 
sjrsteins. Darbhang.t ; on the east by BbSgalpur ; on the south bj 
the Santsl Farganas and Haaaribagb; and on the westbyGaj'S, 
Fatno, and DotbherrgS. 

The Ganges flows through the District from west to cast, 
dividing it into two portions of unequal size and of very dif- 
ferent character. The northern portion is a great alluvial piaia 
differing but little from the adjoining portions of Darbhatip 
and Bhagalpur. This portion is again subdivided by the BurU 
Gandak, the country to the west of that river being similar. to 
.the indigo-grorring tracts of North Bihar. The remaining 
portion is traversed by the TiljfigS, also called the Kaml 5 , 
and by the BSghmati, which was possibly at one time a con- 
tinuation of the river of the same name which joins the Gandak 
to the east of Muzaffarpur. It is seamed by deserted channels; 
and the whole area, whrch covers about 200 square miles, is 
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" n’-lying, swampy, and liable to inundation. The south of the 
istrict is also to,a great extent alluvial ; but the general level 
higher and the surface more undulating, and several ranges 
f hills, outliers of the Vindh}’an scries, enter the District from 
iG south and converge towards Monghyr town. The principal 
re the Kharagpur hills, which form a distinct watershed, the 
viul river draining the western, and the Man and other streams 
he eastern portion of the range. The main channel of the 
Ganges has several times shifted both to the cast .and to the 
vest of the rock on which the Monghyr fort stands, .alternately 
brming and washing away large areas of diara lands ; but since 
.he earliest times of which any record exists, it has w.ashcd the 
base of the rock immediately to the north of the fort. The 
largest .areas of .alluvial deposit formed by these changes in 
the main ch.annel arc comprised in the Government estates of 
Kutlupur to the west, and Binda diam to the cast, of Monghyr 
town. A large m.arsh, known .as the Kab.art.al, in the north of 
the Begusarai subdivision, apparently marks the old bed of one 
of the barge rivers, and drains eastward through the low tract 
lying in the north-cast of the District. 

Nortli of the Ganges the older rocks arc concealed by the Gcolojp-. 
alluvium of the G.angetic plain; but south of the river the level 
rises rapidly and the older rocks soon appear, first as more or 
less disconnected hill groups, and farther south as a continuous 
uninterrupted outcrop. These rocks consist of the oldest system 
recognized by geologists, th.at known ns Archaean. They in- 
clude a vast series of crystalline rocks of varied composition, 
including granitic and dioritic gneisses, hornblende and mica- 
schists, cpidiorites, crystalline limestones, .and many other rocks 
collectively known ns ‘Bengal gneiss’; another very' ancient 
.scries, consisting of highly altered sedimentary and volcanic 
rocks, including quartzites, quartz-schists, hornlrlcndic, mic.a- 
ccous, talcosc, and ferruginous schists, potstoncs, phyllitcs, 
slates, &c., forming an assemblage very similar to that which has 
received the name of ‘Dharwar schists’ in Southern India; and 
vast granitic m.a5scs and innumerable veins of coarse gnanitic 
pegmatite, intruded amongst both the schists and the Bengal 
gneiss. The Bcng.al gneiss occupies princip.ally the southern- 
most part of the District. The ancient stratified scries .assimi- 
lated with the DhSrwars forms several hill groups situated 
between the southern gneissose area and the valley of the 
Ganges : these arc the Kharagpur hills, the largest of tlic hill 
masses situated south of Monghyr and cast of Luckcesarai, the 
Sheikhpura hills and the Gidbaur range, respectively west and 
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south of Luckeesarat. The rocks of the Gidhaur range are 
highly metamorphosed by innumerable veins of coarse 
pegmatites-, which are of great economic importance on account 
of the mica they contmn, and constitute the eastern portion of 
the great mica-belt of Bengal. The coarsest grained, and coa 
sequently the most valuable, pegmatites are the comparathdy 
narrow sheets which intersect the schists of the metamorphosed 
stratified series. The larger and more uniform comparatively 
fine-grained intrusions are valueless so far as mica is concerned 
though they belong to the same system of intrurions. On 
account of its habit rf weathering in the shape of large rounded 
hummocks, the rock forming these more massive intrusions has 
often been described under the irame of ‘dome-gneiss,’ wtudi, 
more accurately} should be ‘ dome-granite.’ The roch of the 
Kharagpur hills are not nearly so much altered as those of the 
Gidhaur range. The strata originally constituted by shales, 
which in the latter range have been transformed into schists, 
are altered only to slates in the Kharagpur hills. These slates, 
which are regularly cleaved and of ihirly good quality, arc 
quarried to a certain extent'. 

Botany. In the portions of the District near the Ganges the 

fields abound with the usual weeds of such localities. In the 
swampy tract to the east of the Burhl Gandak, rank foi grass 
and the graceful pampas grow in abundance, and below them 
duih and other succulent grasses. Near villages there arc 
often considerable groves of mango-trees and palmyra palms; 
and north of the Ganges perhaps nine-tenths of the trees are 
mangoes, the fruit of which forms an important item in the 
food-supply of the poorer classes. Farther from the river on 
the south the country is more diversified j and, though no 
Government forests exist, an area estimated at about 4:7 
square miles is under forest, chiefly towards the southern 
confines of the District and in the Kharagpur estate of the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga. The principal trees growing in the 
alluvial and cultivated areas are the mango {Mangifera indica), 
pt/al {Mais re/igtosa), banyan (Ficus indica), sin's (Mimosa 
Sirissa), ntm (Melia Asadirachta),jdmun (Eugtma Jmiohnsi\, 
sissu (ijaUergia Sissoo), red cotton-tree (Bombax tHaiaiaricum), 
pdkar (Ficus infictorici), jack-fruit tree (Arlocarpus initgrifiha), 
iei-ismt tree (Aegis Marmslos), babul (Acada arabied], palmyra 
(Borassus fletbsUifsr), and date-palm (Phoenix s^'htestris) j while 

* T. H. Holland, ‘Mica deposits of India,' Memoirs, Geobgieal Survtjf 
ofiniia, voL xxxiv, pt. it Tbc nbove account was contributed I^' Mr. K. 
Vcedenbntg, Deputy-Superintendent, Geological Surrey of India. . 
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the most important of the trees which clothe the hills and the 
undulating country in their neighbourhood are the sal (^horea 
robusta), kend {Diospyros melanoaylon), the black heart of which 
forms the ebony of local commerce, the dsan {Termimlia 
tomentosd), /aids {Butea ffendosd), pidr (JBuchanania latifolid), 
gamhdr {Gindina arborea), gular {Ficus oppositifolia), and 
mahud {Russia latifolid). Perhaps the most useful of all these 
trees is the mahud, which yields food, wine, oil, and timber. 

From its flowers the common country spirit is distilled, and 
whether fresh or dried they furnish the poorer classes with 
wholesome food ; from its fruit is pressed an oil largely used 
for the adulteration- of and the tough timber is used for 
the naves of wheels. 

Rope is made in large quantities from a jungle creeper 
called chehdr {Bauhinia VahKi), and also from the coarse 
sabai grass {Ischatmum angustifolium). Lac is collected to 
a very small extent for exportation and for making bracelets, 
toys, &c. The insects are found chiefly on the small branches 
and petioles of the^a/^-tree {Butea frondosa). This tree also 
affords a valuable gum and a yellow dye of considerable 
permanence. 

Tigers are not common, though they are said to have been Fauna, 
responsible for sixty-nine deaths in 1900. Leopards, hyenas, 
and black bears are found in the hills, and wild hog in most 
parts of the District. Several varieties of deer are met with, 
such as the sdmbar, datal or spotted deer, and barking-deer. 

The ‘ravine deer’ — more properly the Indian gazelle {Gazella 
benneiti) — also occurs. The marshes in the north are visited 
during the cold season by myriads of geese, ducks, and cranes; 
and peafowl, jungle-fowl, and spur-fowl are still found in small 
numbers among the hills in the south of the District. These 
birds, however, like the larger wild animals, have now been 
nearly exterminated by hunters and the forest tribes. 

The temperature is moderate except during the hot months Tempcra- 
of April, May, and June, when the westerly Avinds from Central 
India cause high temperature with very low humidity. The 
annual rainfall averages 47 inches, of which 6-9 inches fall in 
June, 13-2 in July, ii-9 in August, and 8 in September. 

• In the earthquake of 1897 considerable damage was done 
to masonry buildings at the head-quarters station and at 
Jamalpur. 

In early times the present site of Monghyr town lay within History, 
the old Hindu kingdom of Anga, while some of the western 
part of the District appears to have been included within the 
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limils of the ancient kingdom of Magadha, There are sh'! 
several traces of Buddhist remains in this portion of ife 
District; and mins at Rajaoxa have been identified Iv 
General Cunningham vrith those of a monaster)* visited by 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. The District subsequently 
passed under the Pal dynasty ; and a relic of their rule still 
exists in a copperplate found on the site of the fort in 1780, 
which contains an inscription of uncertain date recording tbit 
the armies of Raja Deb Pal (tenth century a.d.) crossed the 
Ganges by a bridge of boats. The next mention of Monghyr 
is in connexion with the conquest of Bihar and Bengal by tk 
Muhammadans, when ^longhyr town was taken by Muhammad- 
i-Bakhtyar Khilji (^irca 1198}. In 1580, when Raja Todat 
Mai was sent by the emperor Akbar to reduce the rebellious 
chiefs of Bengal, he made Monghyr his head-quarters and 
constructed lines of entrenchment there. In the nc\t centuq 
Shah Shuja, after his defeat by Aurangzcb in 1659, rctre-ited 
to Monghyr and strengthened the fortifications and outer lines 
of entrenchment, but hurriedly abandoned the fort on hearing 
that Mir Jumla was threatening his line of retreat. Subsequently 
in r7d3 the Nawab, Mir Kasim All, selected the town as his 
capital and established an arsenal here. After the defeat of 
his army at Udhua Nullah, he retreated to MonghyT, but fled 
on the approach of the British under Major Adams; and the 
governor of the fort capitulated after two days’ bombardment. 

The greater part of the present District, especially to the 
south of the Ganges, remained for some time in the bands 
of semi-independent chieftains, the most powerful of these 
being the Raja of Kharagpur, who ruled at one time over 
34 parganas, Tlie founder of this family was a Rajput soldier 
of fortune, who overthrew tha original Khetauri propricloni by 
an act of gross treachery; and in the reign of the emperor 
Jahangir his son and successor strengthened his position by 
embracing Islam and taking a wife from the imperial sonana. 
The downfall of the line dates from the British occupation, 
when the ancestral estates were rapidly sold one after another 
for arrears of revenue^ a large portion being bought by the 
Maharaja of Darbhatiga. Other ancient families arc those of 
Gidhaur and of the RSjas of PharkiyS, the latter of whom 
trace their descent from a Rajput who Hrst brought the lawless 
tribes of Dosadhs under subjection in the reign of Hum.*iytln, 
and subsequently received a zamJndari grant in 1494. Portions 
of the property still continue in his family, but the estate his 
been much broken up by subdivision and alienation. The 
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modem historj’ of Monghyr will be found in the article on 
Biiagalvur District, within whidi it was included in the 
earlier days of British administration. The local records do 
not give the date of the establishment of the District as 
a subsidiary executive circle, but this dtangc appears to have 
been elTected about the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1S32 Monghyr was made an independent Deputy- 
Collcctorship and Joint-Magistracj', and the title of Magistrate 
and Collector was subsequently given to the District oflScer. 

The District contains several remains of antiquarian interest. Arclmco- 
In addition to the great fort at Monghyr, there are the ruins of 
other forts at Indpc (near Jamfit), Naulakhag.arh near Khaira, 

Ch.akni, Jnimangnlg.arh in the KubirtSl, and Naula in the 
Begusarai subdivision. Buddhist remains arc to be found at 
Bajaona and Hasanganj near Luckccsaiai, and at Uren near 
Knjra. There is an inscription of alrout the tenth centur)* at 
Koshthnrani Gh.^t, and another referring to the Bengal Sult.’in 
Kukn-ud-din Kaikaus (1297) at Duckcesami. The oldest 
cNhant building of the Mtih.amtnadan {rcriod is the dar^ak of 
Sh.ah N.arah, built in 1497-S by D.lniyal, son of AkVud-drn 
Hus.ain, king of Bengal. 

The population increased from 1,814,638 in 1872 to 1,969,905 The 
in iSSi, 2,036,02r in iSqr, and 2,068,804 in 1901. The 
District is fairly healthy, though cholera is epidemic j and the 
falling off in the rate of progress indicated by the census returns 
is chieny due to the appc.aTancc of plague in X900, which, in 
addition to the consequent mortality, caused a large number of 
persons to leave the District. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below ; — 
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693 persons per square mile, ns compared with only 412 ^jsons 
in the south Gangctic tract, while in the extreme south, on the 
borders of HasSribagh, there arc barely 250 persons per square 
mile. The greatest growth has occurred in the fertile Begusanu 
subdivision on the north of the Ganges; but the sparsely 
inhabited hilly ihanas in the south-east also show a steady 
dc\'clopmcnt. The four towns arc Monguvr, the head- 
quarters, jAMivLrUR, SiiEiKHPURA, and Khacakia, the first 
tsro being munidpalitics. There is considerable emigration 
among the labouring classes, especially to Central and North 
Jlcngal and to Assam. The vernacular in the north is the 
Maithill, and in tlic south the Mdgadhl dialect of Bihlrl. 
Hindus constitute 90-3 per cent, of the total population and 
Muhammadans 9-5 per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are AhTrs and Goalils 

(240.000) , BUbhans (189,000), DhSnuks (132,000), Musahan 

(123.000) , DosSdhs (115,000), and Koiris (110,000); while 
BrShmans, ChamSrs and Khndus, Rajputs, TSntb, and Tclis 
have each more than 50,000 representatives. The Babhans 
arc for the most part occupancy ryots or tenure-holders. The 
Musahars, Dos.1dhs, and ChamSrs may be considered semi- 
Hindutzed aborigines. The hfusalmSns arc chiefly Shaikhs, 
Joliihils, and Kunjras. Two-thirds of the popuhition are sup- 
ported by agriculture, 13-6 per cent, by industries, i*i per cent 
by commerce, and i-6 by the professions. 

Christians number 1,433, whom 423 arc natives. The 
Baptist Mission, which is said to have been established at 
hlonghyr in 1816, has stations at Begusarai and Luckeesarai. 
There are two European missionaries, and two European ladies 
also work among the native women. The United Free Church 
of Scotland opened a branch at Chakai in 1879, which woAs 
chiefly among the Santals ; the mission maintains a hospital, 
with a branch dispcns.ary and several schools. 

The fertile plain north of the Ganges, from the boundai)' 
of Darbhanga District to the mouth of the Gandak, is almost 
entirely under cultivation, the chief crops being bhadol and 
rabi. The depressed tract to the east of this grows fine raH 
crops in some places and rice in others ; but during the rains 
it is to a laige extent inundated and uninhabited, and there 
arc extensive tracts of pasture where herds graze in the dry 
and hot season. South of the Ganges the culthated area 
lies chiefly 'in the basin of the Kiul and its tributaries, and in 
the Kharagpur ^ar^ana, where the largest area is under winter 
rice. The tract to the north of Sheikhpura and west of 
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I^ucVccsarai, wliich is also liable to inundation, is nearly all 
devoted to hhadoi and 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 arc shown in the Clilef neri 

following tabic, in sciuarc miles : — culuiral 
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About 67 per cent, of the cultivated arc-a is estimated to 
be twice cropped. 

In the Begusarai stibdiWsion north of the Ganges, for which 
c^ct figures arc at-nilablc on account of the survey in prorjrcss, 
it lias been found that in the Begusarai f/ntna 79 j>cr cent, and 
in Tcghr.a Sfi per cent, of the total area is cultivated. In both 
thiinas mairc is the most important cro|», cos'cring al'otil one- 
fourth of tlie total. Wheat, gram, tnartta, and barley arc also 
extensively grown. 'W'intcr rice accounts for less than 10 per 
cent, of the land in llegusar.ai and K'«s than 5 per cent, in 
Tcglir.i. Indigo is grown on 3 per Cent, of the .area in IJegu- 
sarat and on 5 per cent, of that in 'rc^thr.t. In tire wlu>le 
IJistrict, rice is the crop nrosl cMcnsiscly grown, and it was 
estimated to cover .<.^7 square miles in 1903-4. The ch)»'f 
v.aricly is winter rice, which is rai'cd for the most psrt *'outh 
of the Ganges. Among other crops the pf»jrpy is im|K)iinni, 
but is cultiv.atcd only in the •■outlicrn irortion of the District ; 
wfiile tobacco is almost confined to the portion n<»rtli of the 
Ganges. 

Culliv.ation is extending chiell3' in the low-lying lands of the Impnnr 
<!ogrl //iafiiJ, svherc the recently constniclc<l railwaj* from 

H. ljlpur to Kntihnr has prevented inund.uion from the rotuh. u-iat 
During the decade ending 1901-3 an average of Ks, 3,000 per 
annum was advanced nntlcr the I-and Improvement I.oans 
Act; these advances ate grantetl cUUdy for improving the 
me.ans of iirigaiion. In the same jHTlod an av» r.sge <tf 
lis. 7,000 per annum was nrls’anctd under the Agriciilluri- is' 

I. .oans Act, large loans being gjanted wlure nece"ar3- t.n 
account of the failure of the crops owing to drought or flooil. 

The cattle arc generally sin.all and inferior to the breeds CVtilc. 
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in I’atna and Shilh:ibad Pititict!. There » arrjv }>•»' » 
nmong the hills in the south during the rjtr./ » -v.*^ i > 
on the grass lands of Pharkiy.t in the dt)- re.v,-. 

The only large irrigation work is in the Klar*»7;- 
of the Mnhllrajl of Datbliang.l. While the »j' ee,' - 
the Court of Wards, a dam was huilt a«o-'i the M;-' > ; 
about two miles above Kharagpur, by whir-h water h hi't-: 
up in a r-allcy and thence distributed by itngtti m thv-. . 
over an area of about aS square miles. This unfa! 
which cost less than 7 lakhs, has Ixten chiefly inunra - ii! 
raising the rent-roll of the estate by mote tlian 300 ysr tr-‘. 
or from about Rs. ^o,ooo to nearly R.s. 1,30,000. lliv i>>- 
in the southern portion of the District thtre arc a few s!\‘ 
irrigation channels taking off from hilt streams, but the 
method of Irrigation consists in storing svnler in artif.rbl n- r 
votrs, known as ahars. Wells arc also used for ini;.'" » 
puqioscs north of the Ganges, where artificial irrig.s:i'’n M ' ’ 
required as the country is subject to inundation dvairg t' . 
rains. 

The fisheries in the Ganges and Gandak and in the b'.*: 
jVii/s lying in the Pharkiy.1 ftn^ana are very cMcnsive, ar. 1 1- • 
supply of fish is abundant during the grc-itcr |«rt of ih- )«• 
There is an extensive trade in the sliclls of the frt'h 'n' t 
mussel ( l/tiio) and marsh snail (//m/ff//rtrw),»rluch arc 
in tons in the Pharkiya marshes and, when burned, >iel>l a it'- 
pure lime. 

Minerals arc entirely confined to the tract lying south i^f thi 
Ganges. G.alcna, a sulphuret of lead cont.sining a small 
of .silver, is found in the hill tracts of the Chakai /JV-'" ^ 
minium or protoxide of lead in the heth of the Khwagt '-r !■ " 
streams. Mic.a occurs in the belt of schists and 
granite which stretches north-easiw.irds fmrn G.ijS Diitrit r 
near Kawadih (Jha-JhTi) on the East Imlbn Railn.sy. {••. 
1903-4 four mines were worked, svith an output of sj; if ' 
Iron ores are found in the .schists of the Khaiagjrur liilti, I'i 
in set oral phtccs ochreous ores arc employed as pyicw.'s 
.*!l.ites are qu.irricd near Jam.’llpur, the output in 1905-4 K •’ 
313 tons ; and stone rpurri'.-! arc also worked. IVlsjar fit fer 
the m.inHr.icture of jiorcehin occurs in nbiind.ince in the 
of the District. Comiuhiin is oht.ained from the hillt n at 
Janifit, but the precious forms arr not met «itlu Ttatot'’e 
is found ric.ir Gidliaiir and in the Klnr.u-pur hilN. 

Monghyr town Im long been famous for its tr.tnufw tun- 1 f 
firearms, which was introduced whc.n there was a Mu’alie*.*; 
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garrison in the fort. A serviceable double-barrelled gun can 
be ‘obtained at ^longhyr for Rs.30, a singlc-bnncllcd gun for 
Rs. 15, and a large double-barrelled pistol for the same sum. 

Swords and iron articles of various kinds arc also made, but 
of no special excellence. Cotton-weaving is largely carried on ; 
and there are a few dyers and calico printers, the centre of the 
latter industry' being Sheikhpura. Coarse blankets arc woven 
by a few families of Gnreris. Among other minor industries 
may be mentioned c.'ibinet-m.iking and bo-at-making, soap- 
boiling, making porous water-bottles of cl.ay, can'ing Ungams 
or emblems of Siva out of chlorite, basket-weaving, and straw 
work. Sticks, jewellery aucs, and other articles arc made of 
ebony and inlaid with ivory' or bone. Imitation fi.sh arc made 
of silver and used ns caskets .ind scent phials. Sheikhpura 
is noted for its manufacture of tubes for the h/M-a or native 
pipe. The East Indian R.ailway Company’s works at Jamfilpur 
arc the largest manufacturing workshops in India, employing 
over 9,000 hands. All the constituent parts of a locomotive 
can now be constructed there, and railway material of all 
descriptions is manufactured from malleable iron, cist iron, 
and steel. The manufacture of indigo has declined, the out- 
turn of dye in 1903-4 being 83 tons. 'I'lic Gidhaur gitr (raw 
sugar) from the Jamfif subdivision has a special reputation, 
and generally .sells at higher prices than that manufactured 
in other places. • Aerated water is made from v.arious mineral 
springs. 

Tlie District is favourably situated for trade by both rail and Commtrcc. 
river. The most import.ant river marts arc Khagari.'i on the 
Gand.ak, and SimariH, Mongbyr, and GogrI on the Ganges. 
llarhiyS, Luckeesarai, Jamlllpur, Shcikhpur.'i, and Bariilryiur 
.arc the chief centres of trade on the railway, while a con- 
siderable volume of traflic p-isses via Tarapur to Sultanganj 
station in Llitigalpur District. The chief articles of import 
are piece-goods, coal and coke, rice, and sugar. The exports 
consist mainly of agricultural produce, the chief items being 
gram and jiulscs, linseed, wheat, mustard, rapeseed, chillies, 
and tobacco Icif. There is a considerable export of r.aw 
sugar, and an equal import of refined sugar; g/il also is largely 
exported. The chief trading castes arc the IokiI Uaniyris, but 
there arc many Marwaris in the towns and larger villages. 

South of the Ganges the loop-line of the East Indian Railway KAtlv\.s}B 
(braad gauge) passes through the District from c.xst to west, 
and the chord-line from north-west to south-east, while the 
South BihSr Railway runs through the Sheikhpurri /Mna west- 
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wards to Gaya. The Katihar-Hajlpur section of the Benal 
and North-Western Railway (metre gauge) traverses the \m 
north of the Ganges from east to west. The District board 
maintains 95 miles of metalled and 1,471 miles of i mmahiit ,! 
roads, including 194 miles of village tracks. The most iin. 
portant roads are: the Tirhut road running westwards from 
the north bank of the Ganges opposite to Monghyr town, 
the Monghyr-Bhagalpur and Monghyr-Patna roads, and the 
roads from Bariarpur to Kharagpur, and from Luckeesarai to 
Sheikhpura and to Jamul. The District board controls 56 
ferries. 

The Ganges, which intersects the District from west to east 
for 70 miles, is navigable at all seasons by river steamers and 
the largest country boats ; and a considerable river traic is 
carried on. The steamers of the India General and River 
Steam Navigation Companies convey goods and passengers 
to places between Calcutta and Patna. The But Indian 
Railway has also a steamer service between Monghyr, Mansi, 
and GogrT, and a ferry service across the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr in connexion with the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. The Little Gandak and TiljflgS are navigable all 
the year round, but only small craft of 10 tons burden can 
ply on them in the hot season. During the rains a large 
portion of the northern part of the District remains under 
water, and boats are then largely used as a means of com- 
munication. 

The famine of 1865-6 was severely felt in the south-west 
of the District, and a large number of deaths occurred from 
starvation and diseases engendered by want. In 1874 another 
failure of the rice crop threatened famine, which was, however, 
averted by the facilities for importation afforded by the railway 
and by the relief which Government provided on a lavish scale; 
the total expenditure on this occasion amounted to 23.30 lakhs, 
of which the larger portion consisted of advances. The crops 
were again short in 189 r, especially in the north of the Dis- 
trict, and relief works were open for some months. They were 
resorted to only by a small proportion of the population, and 
the number on relief at no time rose above 2,171. In 1896-7 
the poor suffered from the high prices consequent on famine 
elsewhere, but the crops were fairly good. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into 
three subdivisions, with "hea^-quarters at Monghyr, jAMtiii 
and Begusarai. The District Magistrate-Collector is usually 
assisted at head-quarters by^ a staff consisting of a Joint- 
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Magistrate and six Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; while the 
subdivisions of Begusarai and Jamul are each in charge of a 
Joint-Magistrate. 

Subordinate to the District Judge for the disposal of civil Civil and 
suits are .a Sub-Judge and five Munsifs, of whom two sit at 
Monghyr, two at Begusarai, and one at Jamtii. Criminar 
courts include those of the District and Sessions Judge, who 
is also Judge of Bhagalpur, and the above-mentioned magis- 
trates. Biots are a very common form of crime, duo generally 
to disputes about land ; burglaries are numerous, and dneoities 
are occasionally committed. 

SarMr Monghyr, assessed by Todar Mai at 7*41 lakhs, Land 
appears to have embraced areas not included within the”'^*"“°‘ 
present Monghyr District, and to have been almost entirely 
unsubdued ; it was probably also largely unexplored. At the 
time of the British accession to the Diwani in 1765 it was 
assessed to a net revenue of 8>o8 lakhs, and covered 8,270 
square miles. It is not, in fact, practicable to institute any 
comparison between the present revenue of Monghyr District 
and the figures for years earlier than 1850, as till that year the 
land, excise, and other revenue ■ivas for the most part paid 
into the Bhagalpur treasury, and the accounts were not kept 
separately. Subdivision of landed property has gone on 
rapidly j the number of estates in 1903-4 amounted to 8,027. 
of which 7,916 with a current demand of 7-77 lakhs arc 1V^ 
manently settled, 65 with a demand of Bi. 52,000 aic 
porarily settled, and 46 with a demand of Rs. 72,000 an' 
direct by Government. Owing to the backu’ard 
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Inland Outside the municipalittcv of Monphyr and jj's'/'' •, ! ' 

Korerar"' mamged by the District Iward. ui-.h th- ^ *- - 

nient. of local hoards in each suhdinsion. In ipoy- 1 in t-.-j * -• v-,i 
3 ^s. 3,41,000, of which Ks. 1,58,000 nas dcnu\! ft«n s;‘ •. 
and the expenditure was Us. 3,13.000, the chief i’.f:' 1 .. 

Us, 2,11,000 spent on public worhs. 

1 'ollce and The District contains jS police stations and iseVj*-*’ 
jilh. outposts. In T 903-4 the force si)bordin.atc to t'a: 1 )'" r 
Superintendent consisted of 3 insj'cctors, 33 *ubi''*j''>‘* 

34 head const.ablc.s, and 415 constables, llicn: was, h iV 
lion, a nintl police of 310 daffadan and 3,599 tk tuHiiti, T f 
District jail at Monghyr has accommodation for 274 
and subsidiary jails at JamW and llcgns.aTai for 72. 

WoMtlon, nre great m.ijority of the population arc ntitem!,*, C’’; 
2-9 per cent. (5*8 males and 0-2 fcntilcs) being able !•> r.'-l 
and write in 1901. The number of pupils under ia«’^n.': ' 
dccTKiscd from 30,617 in 18S2-3 to 25,449 in if9»-3. af :* 
svhich there was a hrge increase; hut it rg.iin (Uthr, >1 1- 
25,738 in 1900-1, when the nltcndancc fell off scry p.r'*; 
owing to the outbreak of plague. In 1903-4, 28,75: !>•, ' 
and 2,841 girls were at school, Iteing rcsiwctivcly i?-9 1*1 
1-7 per cent, of tho>c of school going age. Tlic numb:: ff 
educational institutions, public and priraie, in jeer *.’« 
1,326 : iwmely, one Arts college, 22 sccond.ity, 1,025 prin t';, 
and 27S spcci.al .schools. Tlic most irn{K'fi.ant nf these a*** t' ; 
Diamond Jubilee College and the District rchool in Mf- '*>: 
town, and the high .schools at IJegus.irai and J.ainfl!. Ar ' '/ 
aborigines a few Sant.Ms in the soutli attend primaty scl,"* '< 
The espenditure on education was 1*33 hklis, of 
Us. 9,000 sras met from Provinchtl funds, Us. 42,0:1 
District funds. Us. 4,000 from municipd fund', and Us. 
from fees. 

McJlctl. In 1903 the Dislrirl contained tj di«pcns.nics, nf ' h 
6 had nccommod.ati'm for a total f>r 132 in patients. 'D'-'* 
of f 0,000 oHt-i«ticnt> and 1,200 in j>.nicr.ts were trc.stcil du'f? 
the jc.w, an<l 5,503 ojn-rations were j'rrfo'mcxl, 'llic ■ 

tme was Us. 32,020, of which U.s.foo w.i-. met frwtrt Gourr* 
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nient contributions, Rs. 12,000 from Local and Rs. 5,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 10,000 from private subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vaccina- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was**®"' 
76,000, representing 37-9 per 1,000 of the population. 

[M. Martin (Ruchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. ii 
(1838) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, 
vol. XV (1S77).] 

Monghyr Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Monghyr District, Bengal, lying between 24“ 57' and 25“ 49' N. 
and 85® 36' and 86® 51' E., with an area of 1,895 square miles. 

The subdivision is dinded into two portions by the Ganges. 

The northern portion is a low, but fertile, alluvial plain ; the 
south is also to a great axtent alluvial, but the general level is 
higher and the surface more undulating, and it contains hill 
ranges which gradually converge towards Monghyr town. The 
population in 1901 was 874,611, compared with 870,755 in 
1891, the density being 554 persons per square mile. At the 
time of the Census it comprised an area of 1,578 square miles, 
but the Sheikhpura thana was subsequently transferred to it 
from the Jamfli subdivision. The population of the .sub. 
division as now constituted is 1,050,840, and the density 555 
persons per square mile. It contains four towns, Mo.nohvr 
(population, 35,880), the head-quarters, Jamai-PUR (13,929), 
Khagaria (11,492), and Sheikhpura (10,135); .and 1,262 
villages. The chief centres of trade are Monghyr town and 
KhagariiL The head-quarters of the locomotive department 
of the East Indian R.iilway arc situated at Jnm.’ilpur. Kiul 
near Luckcesarai is an important railway junction. 

Jamui Subdivision. — ^Southern subdivision of Monghyr 
District, Bengal, lying between 24® 22' and 25® 7' N. and 
85® 49' and 86® 37' E., with an area of 1,276 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 551,227, compared with 553,917 
in 1891. At the time of the Census it comprised an area of 
1,593 square miles, but the Sheikhpura thana was subsequently 
transferred to the Monghyr subdh’ision. The population of 
the subdivision as now constituted is 374,998. It contains 
499 villages, of which Jamuj is the head-quarters. The sub- 
division, which in the south merges in the Chotil N.lgpur 
plateau, contains large areas of jungle, and supports only 
294 persons per square mile, being the Ic.'ist densely populated 
part of the District. JamQI is an important centre of trade. 
Gidhaur and Khaira are the present scats of the two senior 
branches of the Gidhaur family. 
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Begusarai Subdivision.-North-westem subdivision ^ 
Monghyr District, Bengal, lying between 25” 15' and at'vv 
and 8s” 4/ and 86” 27' E., with an area of 751 square iv 
The population in (ipor) was 642,966, compared \rith6ny, 
in 1891. It contains 755 villages, but no town; the 
quarters are at Begusarai. The subdivision, which fotms 
a continuation of the fertile alluvial plain of Tirhut, and 
supports 857 persons per square mile, is the most densely 
populated part of the District The cultivation of indigo fe 
carried on, but the industry is declining. 

Begusarai Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision ot 
the same name in Monghyr District, Bengal, e itmtfd ^ 
25” 26' N. and 86” 9' E. Population (1901), 9,338. The 
village contains the usual public oflices ; the sub-jail hns 
accommodation for 28 prisoners. 

Gidhaur. — ^Village in the Jamfll subdivision of Monghyr 
District, Bengal, situated in 24” 51' N. and 86® 12' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,780. Gidhaur is the present seat of one of the 
oldest of the noble families of Bihar. Their original home was 
at the foot of the hills near the village of Khaira ; and the ruins 
of an old stone fort and other buildings may still be traced in 
the scrub jungle there. Close by are the remains of a large 
masonry fort, known as Naulakhagarh, the erection of which is 
ascribed by local tradition to Sher Shah, but which may once 
have been the seat of the family. The founder was B!r Bikram 
Singh, a Rajput who emigrated from his home in Central India 
about the thirteenth century, and, after slaying a local Dosadb 
ruler who held sway over large estates in the neighbourhood, 
established the Gidhaur Raj. Raja Pflian Mai, eighth in 
descent from Bir Bikram Singh, built the great temple of 
Baidyanath. The present bead of the family is Sir Ravaneswar 
Prasad Singh, K.C.I.E. 

JamStipur Town. — ^Town in the bead-quarters subdivision 
of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25" 19' N. and 
86® 30' E,, at the foot of the Monghyr hills, on the loop-line 
of the East Indian Railway, 299 miles from Calcutta. The 
population at the Census of March, 1901, was 13,9291 coi»' 
pared with 18,089 in 1891 ; but a second enumeration right 
months later disclosed a population of 16,302. The decrease 
on the first occasion was chiefly due to many persons having 
left the town on account of plague; but subsidiary causes 
were the transfer of the audit department of the East Indian 
Railway to Calcutta and the introduction of workmen’s trains 
from the neighbouring stations, owing to which many of the 
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workmen have settled outside the town. JamSlpur is the head- 
quarters of the locomotive department of the East Indian Rail- 
way, and contains the largest manufacturing workshops in India. 
Locomotives are put together, and railway material of all 
descriptions is made from mnll(rabie iron, cast iron, and steel. 
The works cover an area of 99 acres, and employ about 230 Euro- 
peans and 9,000 native mechanics and labourers. Jamalpur 
was constituted a municipality in 1883. The income and e.x- 
penditure during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 20,000. 
In 1903-4 the income utis Rs. 25,000, mainly derived from 
a tax on houses and lands and a conscrv'ancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 22,000. There is no municip.'il water- 
supply, but the workshops obtain a supply from reservoirs con- 
structed at the base of the hills. Jamalpur contains an Insti- 
tute, comprising a library, reading and billiard-rooms, an enter- 
tainment hall, and a swimming bath ; also a church and aided 
schools for Europeans and natives. 

Jamul Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 24® 55' N. 
and 86“ E., on the left bank of the Kiul river, 4 miles 

south-west of jamfll station on the East Indian Railway, 
with which it is connected by a metalled road. Fopukition 
(1901), 4,744. It contains the usual public offices, n tnunstfi, 
a sub-jail with accommodation for 51 prisoners, and a higher- 
class English school. Mahua flowers {Rassia hU/olid) and oil, 
gla, shellac, oilseeds, grain, and gitr .arc exported ; and cotton, 
tobacco, piece-goods, and metal vessels arc imported. Trade 
is carried on by rail and by pack-bullocks. To the south of the 
village .arc the remains of an old fort, known ns Indpcg.’irh. 

Khagaria. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 30' N. and 86“ 29' 
E., on the Gandak. Population (1901), 11,493. Klmgaria is 
a station on the Bcng.al and North-Western Railw,iy and pos- 
sesses a large trade. 

Kharagpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 7' N. and 86“ 33' E. 
Population (1901), 2,442. The fargana named after it now 
forms part of the estates of the Maharaj.! of Darbhnng.1. The 
village is best known for its irrigation works. These consist 
of a dam across the Man river, by which its water is b.ankcd 
up in a wnllcy in the hills, and about 28 square miles in the 
possession of the RSj tenants arc irrigated. 

Luckeesarai (Lakshmlsarat). — ^^^illnge in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 11' N. 
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and 86“ 6' E., on the west bank of the Kiul tirer. PopuUtlm 
(1901), 6, 199. A broad handsome railway bridge here crow« 
the Kiul river, and Kiul station on its east bank forms lh» 
junction of the chord-line of the East Indian Raihvay wi* 
the loop-line and with the South Bih5r Railway. Numerous 
sculptures found at the neighbouring village of Rajaoni hast 
been removed to the Indian Museum at Calcutta; thciensaias 
of a stupa still exist. 

Monghyr Town Head-quarters of Monghjt 

District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 23' N. and 86“ 28' E., on 
the south bank of the Ganges. The origin of the name is 
very uncertain. It is said that the place was formerly called 
Madgalpur, or Madgalasram, from its having been the abode 
of Madgal Muni, a hermit saint who lived in early Hindu 
times. Another explanation, founded on the authority of the 
ffarhiansa, derives the name from a certain Madgal Mja,one 
of the sons of Visvamitra, son of a Gadhi Raj3, who received 
this part of his father’s dominions. Dr. Buchanan-Hamiltoa 
states that on an inscription seven or eight centnrics old, found 
at Monghyr and perhaps more ancient than the ffdrivansa, 
the name is written Madgagtri, or ‘ the hill of Madga,’ and 
not MadgalpurT, or ‘the abode of Madgal.’ The existence, 
therefore, of both the saint and the prince is very* doubtful. 
Possibly the original name was Munigriha, ' the abode of the 
»«/«/,’ and was corrupted into Mungir, in the same way as 
Rajagriha has been corrupted into Rdjglr. 

Tradition assigns the foundation of the town to Chandra 
Gupta, after whom it was called Guptagarh, a name which has 
been found inscribed on a rock at Kashtharani Ghat at the 
north-western comer of the present fort A copperplate found 
on the site of the fort in 1780 contains an inscription of 
uncertain date, recording that the armies of Raja Deb FSl 
here crossed the Ganges by a bridge of boats ; the date usually 
assigned to Deb Fal is the tenth century. Monghyr is first 
mentioned by Muhammadan historians as having been taken 
by Muhammad-i-Bakh^ar Kbilji, during the conquest of BihSr, 
about 1x98; and henceforth it is often referred to as a place 
of military importance. Prince Daniyal, son of Ala-ud-djn 
Husain, the Afghan king of Gaur, repaired the fortifications 
in 1497 and built a vault over the tomb of Shah Nafah, the 
Muhammadan patron saint of the town ; and in 1580 Rajl 
Todar Mai, on being deputed by Akbar to reduce the rebel- 
lious Afghan chiefs of Bengal, made Monghyr his head-quarters 
and constructed entrenchments between the Ganges and the 
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Iiills Shall Sluija, after hi'; defeat hy Aumngreb near KitAjuitA, 
retreated iicrc in 1659, and, resolving to make a stand against 
the imitcrial troops, strengthened the fortifications and lhrc;v 
up lines of entrenchment ; on learning, however, that Mir 
Jumla had got round to his rear by forced marches througli 
the hills of Jharkand, he hurriedly withdrew his troops from 
the trenches and beat a retreat to Kajmah.'ti. In the next 
centurj', when the Nawrdi. Mir Kasim All, determined on war 
against tlio Itritish, he selected Monghyr as Iiis capital in 
1765, and established an ai<enal tinder the supers'ision of his 
Annenian general, Ghurgin (Gregory) Khitn: the gun-making 
industry for which the town is famous is said to date from 
the establishment of this .arsenal. He retreated here after the 
defeat of his army at Udiui.t Nullah, but fled on the approach 
of the llritidi troops under Major Adatns : and the governor 
who was left in command of the fort capitulated after a two 
days’ bombardment. A spot by the side of the fort is still 
pointed out as the scene of the memorable outrage, when the 
two Seths, the grc.it Hindu banker* of Murshithlbad, were 
thrown into the Ganges on a charge of favouring the Hrnish 
cause. Monghyr has been .1 place of considerable importance 
since the earliest days of the JJritish o^cup.ition of Ilengal, 
although it «lid not become a civil station until and 

the old MiKalm'n fort was once occupied by a re, 'intent 
of the Iv.ast Indi.i Comp my. 

At pre'cnt Monghjr is .a purely civil si.ninn, and in ''imi' 
resp-cts one of the most pictureque in Ikng.il. It c<>iri'ts 
of two distinct portions — the f<>rt, within which are sjtinttd 
the public offices and rcM’denci s of the Kuroj'c.ins ; and lit- 
native town, siff'.ihing aw.jy from the former c.ot'.v'.inl and 
southward .along the G.ingcs. The fort is form'd hy n frc.il 
rampart of tarth cncloa'ng n rocky nninence, and is face<I 
with stone. It w.as jirolulilyat one lime a 'trong position . 
tow.ards the we a the river comes up to the wall*, forming 
.1 natural defence, wliile to the hndward .a dci ]) wide ditch 
surrounds and protects it. 

Tlie pojuilation fell from SQ.fiyS in 187: to 55,57; in iSSt ; 
it ro c .again to 57,077 in i8yi, hut dropji- d to 55,880 in lyoi, 
wlicn it included ;f',7is Hindus .and 8,950 Mnhainm.adans. 
The decrea'e on the last otc.asion was due to the fad that 
plague was r.ieing '(vcrcly in the town at the tini'' when tin- 
Censu'r w.is taken, and that a large niimhcr of the itihabi- 
t.anls had teinjiorarily left to c'c.ipe it-, tav.igfs. A *ccoiid 
emimer.ition, l.d;tn at the end of July wiicii pl.igue li.ad di' 
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appeared, gave a population of 50,133. The lovaisfcv.. 
ably situated for trade by both rail and rivet; (train t* 
trade tvas carried almost exclusively by rhxr, but the . 
part has been diverted to the railway. It is courec*{d ^ ^ 

a short branch with the loop-line of the East Indiin Pa rj 
and by a steam ferry with the riiilway system on the r.c-' I 
the Ganges. 

Monghyr was constituted a municipality in 18^4. U 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 6; 0;; 
and the expenditure Rs. 60,000. In 1903-4 die incoffjtu 
Rs. 73,000, including Rs. 23,000 derived from a tax onk.i* 
and land, Rs. 13,000 from tolls, Rs. 10,000 from a constw!.". 
rate, Rs, 3,000 from a tax on vehicles, &c., Rs. 7 , cm k- 
revenue from municipal property and interest on ime'tir-."* 
and Rs. 12,000 as grants from various sources. The incid.T>^ 
of taxation was nearly R. i per head of the populaiim. I: 
the same year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 68,00s, tj 
chief items being Rs. 1,500 spent on lighting, Rs. 6,eM c’ 1 
drainage, Rs. 21,000 on conservancy, Rs. 13,000 on meda’ 
relief; Rs. 8,000 on roads, and Rs. 3,000 on educatioa .\ 
drainage scheme and a project for providing a filtered «'tt 
supply are under consideration. 

' Rajaona.— Village in the bead-quarters subdinsion of Mr, 

ghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 12' N, and 86" 5’ R,: 
miles north-west of Luckeesnrai railway station. PopumB 
(rgoi), 388. According to Cunningham, RajaonS is the sti 
of the Lo-in-ni-lo monastery visited by Hiuen Tsiang. S^e 
line Buddhist sculptures found here have been removed 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

[Archaeolo^cal Survey of Itidi(t,vo\. i,pp. i5i-6,andvo.sv, 

^^Sheikhpura {,ShampurS).-dlo'un in the hrad-quaito 
subdivision of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated m *5 » 
N. and 85' 51' E. Population (1901). *>'' *;•' 

South Bihiir Railway and is an important centre of the gra.a 
trade. Tubes for hukkas are manufactured. , . 

Sitakund.— Hot springs in the head-quarters subdms-or. 
of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated 4 miles cast of Mongh)t 
town. The springs, which are enclosed in masonry reservoirs 
are visited by large numbers of pilgrims each year, csiKcalii' 
at the full moon of Magh. 

Bonn- Bhagalpur District {Bhaglifur, me.ining the city o* 
daries,con. good luck’ or ‘the city of refugees Central Distnet of the 
WH Division of the same name, lying between 24“ 33 ' and 26 31 
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N. nnd S6° 19' and 87° 31' E., \vhl» an area of 4,226 .square and river 
miles. Il is bounded on the north by Nep.H j on the east, 
north of the Ganges, by tltc District of rurnca ; on the south 
and c.vst, .south of the Ganges, by the Santfd I’atganas ; and 
on the west l)y tltc Districts of Darbhang.'i and Monghyr. 

The District is divided into two nearly equal part.s by the 
Ganges. The northern half fonns a continuation of the great 
alluvial plain of Tirhiit, being intersected by many livers which 
are connected with each other by numerous dlutrs or water- 
course.''. The southern nnd eastern jrortions of this tr.ict arc 
liable to inundation by the flooding of thc'-e rivers and by the 
overflow of the Ganges on its northern bank. The north- 
casicni p.irl of the District, which was formerly one of the 
mo'-t fertile regions in the sub-/rt/,r/' rice tr.ict. has been deias- 
tated by the changes in the course of the ICosi river. (.In the 
.south of the Ganges the land is low, but about 20 miles south 
of Hh.lg.ilpur town it li^cs gently till il merges in the hilly 
countrj' of the Choi.1 N.lgpur pl.itc.au. 

The river system consists of a reach of the Gauge •, about 
60 inilc.s in length, with numerous Him.llay.in affluents on its 
north bank nnd a few hill stre.tms on the south, which become 
in the rains large rivers, but for the rest of the ye.ir arc santly 
w.itcrcnur.scs ; of the hitter, the only stieam worthy of mention 
is the Cli.1ndan. The northern rivers, of which the most 
important arc the 'riljOg.'i, Half, Dimr.'i, T.il.’.b.''. I’.irwrm, Kosi, 

DhuS'ln, Chal.iunJ. Dnan Kama, Daiis, .and Ghugri, run 
mostly from north to south with a slightly i.istw.ird t< lulenty. 

'I'hc hirgcr of them rise in XciCd at the fool of the llim.1l.iyas 
nnd fall into the Gluigti, which in its lum joiu' the Ko i 6 miles 
from the conflueiKC of tlut riser with the G.mgcs at Colgong. 

'I'hc two most imporlanl risers, the Ko'i nnd the Ganges, h.i\c 
(h.ingcd their courses in the past and are li.ible to change 
them .again in future. 'J’hc clinnml of the Kusi has been 
steadily adsancing wcstw.ird ; nnd the l.irg.e trailing vill.igc 
of N.’ilhpur, which in 1850 l.iy .some miles west of tin- river, 
has been swcjn aw.iy and its site now lit . m.iny miks cast of it. 

'rhcrc .ire no lakes in llbrigalpur, but ‘hallow m.irshes arc 
numerous. Dirge tracts of kind arc flooded every jc-u in the 
r.iins, and, as they dr^' up, arc cultivated and are sciy fertile. 

'J’lic gcologic.ll forrn.itioits rtprc'cntcd are the .\ichae.in, <*tolo;>). 
the Gondw.'sita, and tltc Gangclic alluiiiim. 'ritroughoui the 
grc.itcr part of the District the older roeks are almo't entirely 
ronce.iled by alius ium. In the south the .\rrh.ican roeks ri'c 
above the level of the alhivi.il pkiin, and consi-i jsirtly of 
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crystalline rocks of varied constitution, belonging to the dnisvi 
designated ‘Bengal gneiss,’ partly of a ver>' ancient series of 
altered stratified rocks, not unlike the Dhanvar schists of ’ 
Southern India. Along the southern banks of the Gama 
various rocks are exposed in detached spurs and ouQ^ib 
prolongations of the Rajmahal hills. Some small islands of 
an exceptionally granitoid gneiss occur in the Ganges a 
Colgong. The remaining exposures belong to the Gondsaa 
series. The hills at Pirpainti consist of basic volcanic tods 
of the Rajmahal group, which belongs to the Upper Gondsica; 
those at Patharghata, north-east of Colgong, of Damodatrods 
belonging to the lower coal-bearing series. The latter cnniain 
siliceous white days suitable for the manufacture of man; 
articles of hard potterj’, and have been unsuccessfully erptaed 
for coal 

Uotany. The north of the District is covered in places by deposits of 
sand left by the Kosi, on which nothing grows except I\igl> 
jungle gross ; but the greater part consists of fertile lutd 
South of the Ganges the soil is rich and covered with cro^ 
and mango and palm groves abound. The latter, ho^RO. 
practically cease in the rising ground 20 miles south of 
Bhagalpur torm, and mangoes grow only in scattered groups, 
the ma^t/ 3 -ttce {Bassia htifoNd) here becomes common, the 
red cotton-tree [Bombax malabarimm) attains a great sire, and 
patches of dhak jungle [Birtea frondosd) appear, interspersed 
rvith large trees, the most important being the ial 
tvbusla), the Sbmis or Indian ebony, and Termimlia, 

Fauna. The sloth or Indian bear {Me/ursits ursimis) occurs in the 
south of the District; it is usually harmless unless attacked- 
Tigers are found occasionally in the high grass jungles of the 
Kosi in the north-east, and leopards in the hilly country to the 
extreme south of the District, while ses’eral species of wild cat 
are met with, including the palm civet or ‘toddy cat'(/’ii«- 
doxitrvs niger), so called from its alleged habit of drinking the 
juice of the palmyra palm. Wild hog are found in all parts 
of the District, but are most common north of the Ganges 
where they do considerable damage to the crops and are used 
by the lower castes for food. 

Climate, The climate is pleasant and healthy. In the south the 
tempera- summer months are very hot, but in the extreme north the 
rainfan! climate is cool throughout the year. Mean temperature saries 

from 62® in January to 89” in May'. The highesi average 

’ This account was contributed by Mr. E. Vredcnbnrg, Deputy-Super- 
intendent, Geological Surrey oflndia. 
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nia\innini is 97' in April. I'lie .nnntinl r.iinfnll avcmpc^ 51 
inches, of wliich 8-5 inches fall in June, tyt in July, Ji*7 in 
Aupust, and 0-3 in September. K.ainf.tll is f.>irly evenly tli'- 
tributed n\cr the whole area, but the averape is rather higher 
totvanK the north. 

The c.irthqu.akc of if 97 onused con'idcr.nbic d.imagc in 
llli.’igalpur town, but only one life was loM. In Septentbtr, 
iSp9, the e.astcm pan «»f South Hh.'ig.alpur, inrhidin:: the 
Country about Colgong, rufitrrd scry 'evcrcly from a hc.tsy 
flood. Owiiig to a cyclonic rlotul hurst, the ("h.'ind.in river 
rosi in flood, broke its i rnb.inknrrnt'., anrl flo'-nlcrl all tin 
cfiuntry in th" t)t!gbbourhtM*d of f>hf>;**i. while the r.iilw.is 
bridge mar fJhog.'i \\.is w.ehid aw.iy ; altogether .alfittt i.fcr 
lilts were lo^t and 55,000 hou'-ts detroud. Irr lot^ 'triou' 
distrc's v.as r,iu»cd In fli’fKb. in the »\trcmc \ ' -I of the 
Madhipuf.'i and Supaul ‘ubdithions. the rrtp. li'.ittj' Mitircb 
di“irinc<! in parts of the former; aitil lltcti v.,a. abo "irne 
distre', in the hc.'d rptitttrs 'ubdni'uin latv.i-n the fian,'" 
jc'd TilJ.'ig.'i, 

Hic.orif.dly thrre is little ofinttfi t in the ..nr.ai’ of llhrg.d 
par until the later ,^lus..lln1n tinif. The torn of Jth'f'dpur 
V occ.(< ioii.dly referred lo in the* ’//.vf'Sif, .anrl in th«* .//>.•/ 
.ii' ns it is niiruionul .is the rhi-f town of '-mK »/ «'t / ny.tr, /t 
lih.tj'.ilpur, whif !i wa* a* r ’ed.it 1*.-. i.iy.to.t. .Mb.r** trirfip 
i.ie i.nov.n to hn*. m.arrh«<l tlnoet’h it when irn.adin.* P* n.- 1 
ttt >57.1 '‘t'ri and in the •l•r^ntl v.'.r .ag.iir. l tlv .Nf.b'r, , 

,M.'n .‘'ingh lur.itc I'.l-.'r alj-ur the ruidt.'iou of .all th- Hih’r 
I riC wliidjiri 1501 lurr fli'|titfhrd thine* to Unnlr.’.'i 
’ fi :l tltc ini.i’ifiu of ^bl** *. 'Ilu; tier. v..t "’b • ■m:- nth, 
i.iiiic the 'lat <if .1)1 irr.i** li •l/.r.w'b ' ' i«'h'..ir) (■‘.icrr.or 

Wh'ii the K.i‘* Imiu Comp.ni .vtipn! tb* lt.”*.',!ii '-f 
Iteiig.d fiT'-s), I'.h'g.ilpm iJiMrirt !*>’iiied tb.e «.a*!*'n part «•( 
th*- Mt;b:'nim,id in Mr/.;r«if M»)!igh\r. and ?.i\, wtili tin nctp 
l’**n of on<- /■,iry,}r;. 7 , to the • »i:tb of lli*- thing*- . .\t ihtt time 
the < (I'jJitry to till* *011111 .md v.* t v.s*. *ti utr'tibd, f.wiii,* t-> 
ll.e inroid- of bill ttil*'". that tl,< eia't I** iiiv! rlv. if llie 
lil'triit in tho'" dirntion* e.mii'it be ilct* if.utied ; ..iid it 1 .i- 
r.o*. until 177.} ih.a; .in ofix* r wa* • )»-< i Ilj d* pvtc *1 t<» . * * ert.-’in 
it- limit'.. 'I'lll r7Ao the rennuc .’’ii'l erin *.*‘,1! •iir,-*! t non 
/'T.tiriued in ji.alivc h mb; but .".t the <nd of tl it >1 r .m 
Kngii'li .‘•«j-c;ii'*ir v..-**. .-tj.piiint* d, v.lu* liinl at lt.".;:r, diM .nn! 
vdite c iluti* -were Mo obtain 'uniui.uy history o! tlu-j loiiiu* 
the ‘tatc, produc*', and tap.acity t*f the bud*, the ..nto-.im ol 
ill" rev* nut", the r***( , .md all dcmiiid- wli it •"*.*) wbuli 
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are made on the cultivator, tiic nMnn^r <f t t j 
and the gradual ri<.e of ever) new thj •. 

commerce, and the admmisiraiion of juojfo; in fj <1 
the ComjMny took the managemint of the ttrcncc ; ’n [■, - 
hands, it was found that during the pretirr)*, s.rvr , 
than 5 lakhs of land rctenuc had ban cmljcr;'. <* ; ‘ 

Measures were at once taken to put the co'.Iert-.c. i-^s- ^ 
t<iti.sfactoty footing, and the tatMrASrs vrerc redr' 1 1 j5 . 
their estates and attend to the collerlion of th'-'r r'-*- 1 
were imprisoned if they fell into arrears. Thv C< t • « 
turned his attention to the administration of crimtm' r • 

'J'he ravages of the marauding hill trihe. in the s'v' 1‘‘ 
become so serious that, in ncccmber, 1777, and latit.*,r., sj;’ 

44 villages were plunderctl and burned, and in May, 17;? t ■ 
hillmcn actually carried off some of tlic Collectors teat*, s! ' 
a few miles of Bhagalptir tosvn, I’ropctty and tiff rr* • 
secure, and it became a imittcrof supreme imi)Otjnni-e t < p" 
these hill tribes. In conjunction nidi Captain .hw,"' !'• 
of R.'ijmali.’ll, Augustus Clevlantl, at that tim.c Col! >'f‘.f t*;' 
District, carried out a scheme winch resulted in i7?5 hi' 
pensioning of the hill chiefs. From this time ir.'.t!*:'' " 
proved ; and though the nustges of lltc Iiillmen d-d t t 
once ce.nse, the prompt mc.%surcs which followed rp'a c ‘ 
inroad at length produced the desired cfTcct, .and tl.' t- 
became finally free from attack. 

There have been many changes of jurisdiction la il : I' 
trict, and it Itas Ith.t little by little the character of ,\ ^ •' 
Gangetic tract which il had when it first c.ane' into Tfit ’ 
possession. A stretch of 700 scpiarc miles on the ivath c'' i'. * 
river was added to it in 18G4, ami a further imivsrt.ant Uir/'.' 
w.as m.adc in iSy.}, when the Kharagpur sras 
from Illulgalpur and added to Monghj r Distrir t. 
ttdwco- The most interc'.ting archacologicd rcicrins are r.t M ssra 
i:iRi ; there arc rock sculptures at jAii.sSoies and r.M)!“ 
tJiiAT.s, a rtKk temple at Coi e.or.'o, and tie* trtev-^ tf 
Buddhist monasteries at Sui.t.ssgan;. Tlie lUfleied';, 
cmhankmeni running for 20 miles along the s‘«e*! hial: •' 
the D.aus rirc.' in the north, is usinlly repre’entid as Is'“: 
a fortification erected by .a jmnec named 15 !r— -a “upf*'* t' " 
fasoured by the fact that lh<* Daits is a: prc'cnt an imvnt'^'^' *' 
stream which doi.-s- ito; need emlnnkin.;. At one tiruc, b"’' 
ever, the riser w.as po«siblymurli Lirg<‘r, .and it ruay b tl ''t t'* 
Birhandli was raised to restrain its oserflow, .\t rinam} '.'J/'" 
near Bli.tg.alpur town arc tr^ro ternarl shle p’acc, «if wer‘. ‘ 
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Iiclonging lo the Jain scrl of Osw.iK, one of them crectctl by 
the great Ivmkcr of the eightccntli century, Jngal Seth ; and 
also the mauM) 1 oum of a Muhammadan Ktinl, Makhdilm Shrdi, 
the ui'-cription on ^vhich slates that it was erected in 1O15 
by Ivlnvaja Ahmad SaniarkaiuH, /anjtiSr of Stirkar Motjghyr. 
Other objects of interest near the town are the Kakanoakii 
pialcau, which formerly contained tlie lines of the Hilt Rangers 
(a rt'gimenl embodied by CIcvland about i;So), and a innnu- 
ment erected to the memory of CIcvland tire l.indhold'T'- 
of the Di'.lrirt. 

Tlic population of tljc present area increased frr>m j,.Srfi,ojS Tb; 
in \^72 to r, 9 <» 7 ,fi.t 5 m iSSi, in »}i9r, and f'"’*’ 

2,oKS. 953 in lyai. The Uistritt is generally h'-alths, hut the 
Kishanganj and parts of Madhip'ar.i bonlcring on the 

Ko'i arc notoriou-ly inalarious. C'bolcra u-ai lUy occurs iii 
localired epidemirs from April to June and Augu'-l lo October; 
it nas \<.ry revere and v, ide’prc.id in loco. ncaf-muii' in is 
prevalent in th«* CoJgong, Itihpur, ami llh'ralpiir fL.'ir.ts schir h 
adjoin the fJan.:c , and in the fiuivinl subdivision on th'” right 
bank of the Kosi, 

Details rrf the population in loot arc psa’cn behiv.' 



I 

» 


*n*.c two icnMjs ,-.t« ItliAitM.! t'r, lb'- Ii'.h! •'jii it:» t*, and Coj - 
cob’n. TJi'- pojml ition is not *0 rlcire ns in the Dntrnts lf» 
the ss'c't, a f ir! s'.hi' h may be a*'crilKd to a Ic'S f< riil»* 'oil and 
le'-s he.ilthy dim il<', romliincd in tlic Mntihipnra *ailw!isiM'n;i, 
asheic there h:v been an a'iual hes of ]>opiil ition, as’ith »« • .1 
sjonnl flood'. th'* Ko'i uhi*h h.itc behind them a batten 

rcdinjcnt of ’.nvL 'rh> re is a ron'idt table p.iin by tminii;r.it;(>;> 
from the Distrhis on ilw nt. t jitu! the 1‘iiitr! IVovuik <. 
a-.hich is more thttt rountcrbtlann d by lirgc 1 ml/tati'in to 
Ihnnca anfl the Fant'l raiyana'. 'Hie ai-rnartdii tj^-ikcn ts 
the Maiihill <li>\lcv 1 of Uih^it ; in ihi* -'fUlh a Mibd;.alc< \ } nov. n 
as Chhik-I Chhikl /V/ is tv'd. Hindu' nuinb't 1,^75, 
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Castes 
and occu- 
pations. 


Christian 


or 89.8 per cent of the total population, and ) 
or 10 percent 

Among Hindus the most numerous castes are the ah, 
and Goalas (367,000), Dhanuks (103,000), Musahats (9-0,,), 
Chamars (go, 000), Koins (89,000), Tantis (80,000), and D» 
Aiidhs (79,000), while other functional castes arc also «elltt» 
rented. Being bounded by the Nepal iarai on the north S 
the Santal Patganas on the south, the District contains a W 
aboriginal clement, and the Musahars, Chamars, and Dosjfc 
consist almost entirely of semi-Hinduired aborigines. Ga 
gnutis^ (56,000, diiefly in the head-quarters subdirision)aiid 
Gonrhis (49iOoo, chiefly in the Supaul subdivision) are mote 
common here tlian elsewhere'; and there are 27,000 
mostly in the thaim bordering on the Santil Parganas. Ofik 
Muh.amm.ndans 92,000 are Shaiklis, but Jolahas and Vunjist 
arc also numerous. Agriculture supports 68-6 per cent, of the 
population, industries 10-7 per cent., commerce 1-2 per cent, 
and the professions 0-9 per cent. 

Two missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, stationed 
imsrions.' jjt Champanagar, a few miles from Bhagalpur town, work in 
Blvlgalpur, Pumca, and Monghyr Districts. There is also an 
independent mission at Jaypur in the south of the District, and 
Bhagalpur is a station of the Church of England Zantina Mis- 
sionary Society. In the latter town a fme church for the natiw 
congregation, a high school, an orphanage, and a leper asyluB 
are superintended by the missionaries. In 1901 the number 
of native Christians was 514. 

The soils on the two sides of the Ganges are ver)' different. 
On the north the soil, like that of Lower Bengal, consists 
chiefly of good clays intermixed with sand, which are ordinarilj 
very friable. On the south of the river live different kinds ate 
found. Along the south-eastern boundary is a high belt of land 
some 6 to 10 miles wide, containing gravel, grarjite, jasper, and 
basalt ; this is the least productive soil, but grows rahar and 
is well wooded. Of less elevation, but still above flood-level, is 
Irari land, which yields rich cold-season crops, such as wheat, 
barley, oats, mustard, and sugar-cane, and is classed as either 
sail or dosSl according as it gives one or two crops in the year. 
Land fit for growing rice is known as khtyafi land, which is 
also divided into the same two classes according to the number 
of crops it produces ; some of this land, however, loses much 
of its value from the presence of calcareous nodules or from 
efflorescence of soda. Ckaur is very low marsh land, which 
cannot be cultivated till after the rainy season is passed. 


Geaeral 
.■i{2iciil- 
tural con- 
ditions. 
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Diara is land lying on the bank of the Ganges which is subject 
to yearly inundation ; it produces good cold-scitson crops and 
is verj’ suitable for the cultivation of indigo, ^\■hcn covered 
with a layer of sand, it is cillcd laltthandlt ; and if the sand is 
not more than 18 inches deep, the long lap-root of the indigo 
plant reaches to the good soil below and the plant flourishes. 

In 1903-.J the cultivated are.i was estimated at 3,3:0 ciucfaKti- 
square miles and the cultivable waste at 312 square miles, dc- '-•altyra' 
tails by sulidivisions net being available. About 35 per cent. #,J,i 
<3f the cultivated area is twice cropped. j’al e»op-.. 

Rice is the staple food-giain. The principal crop is the 
or winter rice, which* is sown in May and reaped in 
December or J.anu.iry, and coters 1,707 ^qu.are miles: whik 
the Hiadoi or early crop, which is also .'own in .May but re.iped 
in August, covers .{95 square miles. Other staple crops are 
ni.iire (391 .squ.ire miles) .and man/,) (192), while im|»oriant 
foo<l-grains arc wheat (353), b.irlcy, yravir. and gr.nn. Oil 
.'•ecds include lin'ccd, rapc.s<.td, mustard, caslor-oil, and /// 
cotton and jute arc the chief fibres, but a new fibre, rhe.i, 
is now being grown at Ilangaon and may possibly binmie 
important. Sug.nr-canc (too .square miles) i.s mote e\tensncl> 
grown than in any other District of lluigal : on the other hand 
indigo with 12,000 acres, though .still an imporlanl crop, has 
been aficcicd by the fall in prices in recent years. 

Improveiiicnls bare been eficried in tbe ciijiis.iiifm of .siir.n Jmpiosi- 
c-me, .and tbe XainJ T.M potato lus .also been inttodiired with I, ."J?,’.'/'' 
.succe'ss. I.o.ans under tbe Agriculiuriits' Lo.ms Act b.ite been icr.-.l 
granted freely in limes of distress; Its, ^(f,cco was advanreal tr-'s'isf 
in 1892-3 on account of the f.iih)jc of tlie crops, Rs, 30,000 in 
J.S97-S, .anolber year of ^cattily, .ind Rs, i(,,coo in i!- 911-19:0 
in con'equenre of disastrous flo-nl-, 

As el'cwlicrc in llili.lr, the c.illle are of a le tier .md strotiget ’ *nlr 
breed ib.an ibosc of lJcng.d proper, 'fhere >s no lari; of 
Isastur.age; the of K.'ituiia in the routh and tlie 

r/vri/r lands of the Dbaiampur in tlie north proMde 
.ibundancc of glaring land, and ^carcily of fodder is •eldoin 
evpe'rienrtd even in periods of drought or f.uiiinr. Tbe onl> 
cattle fair of imjjortanrc is held at Rinyhesw.ar in Madinjiui.'i. 

'J’licrc .arc no canals; irrig.atioa is carried on piimijiall) tirt|*.suo:i. 
l>y means of re-servoirs and the sylctn of ii/nnf ami /mns 
which is common throughout Rih.lr. A reservoir ts made 
I'n the side of a hill near a ri\er as high up as is feasible, 
and wlien the river crimes down in flood, w.itcr is cliscileal 
into tbe rc'crvoir and is Mibse-quenlly carried where rcquiicd 
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ovtr II .stnci of tcrrarc‘>. TliU fclictiic of irrif'iition removes 
llio nccil for canal"., and producf.^ i;\rtll(;nt crop^ u|K/n mo^l 
miproinisin:; l.md. It faiK only wlicn the opjKjrtuniiy of filling 
tin." rcM.'noirs K mivicd and the la*.! llood of the ri\cr comw 
down v.ithriui ndvantage being lahcn of it. 'I he area of land 
irrigitC'l by mi'.tn". t>f tauhs anil wiIK it estimated at 1,121 
v'piirt" mile.. 

Lc-id diet fiirinciiially argcntifcmsit g.ili>iin} o^-cur at CJaurlpur 
or l’h.lel. I>aliij.\r, Khlndl, G.tniharia, Kinjitr>a, and KariKIinr. 
At I’li'g'i to.; or. s dr."t. 12 gn. of tiber and at Klwjuria 4^; or. 
.( dttt. 3 gr-. h.aic Ivtn ohMirnd i^'r ton of lc.id from plena; 
blit tv.(i aitemiit". mad'* lOMorfc plen.i in 187S-9 and in 1933 
«L‘re ••Otin itKandomd. Other tninor.ih cv-isting in the Ditirict 
ate i.nlpbide of lead, sulplunet of antimony, in.ibcbite, tale, 
cblotite, and jatjter. Iron ore it abo di’-ttihuicd ovi.t die 
wli'tJi, of the itilly riumtn, hut ii not tnitch worked. Clow 
to Co’gon,: there arc yetcral .•mull hilb r.rnni'.ting of piled 
iiu*,' ”, of a Very ratiijMet grey granite, which apjHstrt at one 
tinio to hue been rjuartieil for the ecnstriictron of temples. 

'flw (irmcijul tnanur.Klurer tire (>ttar .till: and ht/t>t clotits 
indigo, iron and brats iitcnsiN. cloth, .mil Lie hraccleb. 
(tiir (iiiol.i*"ts) is ni.idc at lUnka and csfwrted to bower 
l(cng.d: riMtsc coloured glass med for bracelets is m.mulac" 
twrei .it tth.tg.ilpur town : and carpets .and bl.ankcls ate made 
in the Ontr.il Jail. The nranufrctiire of /t/.rr is carried on 
by mc.ms of luniMooms of a pririiitiee kind. The silk is 
wuicn with a mKttirc of cotton in s.irioiis proportions, and 
the pieces of cloili prixliiccd are called by diiTerent names 
according to the pfO|«iittion of cotton in warp or woof. The 
indigo indiisiiy is declining owing to the competition of the 
nrtirici.d die; .and'in t903-4 the out turn was only 75 tons. 
In ithlig.dpur town there arc a few small f.ictories of aerated 
water. 

'I'he €"hi'"f iimwrts arc co.al and coke, salt, cotton [liccc- 
goods, .gunny-b.rgs, gram and [iiibes silk (raw), and tolucco 
(r.nv); the chief cv|iotls arc rice and p.nddy, wlie.it, gram and 
pulses, linseed, musrard seed, and indigo. 'I'he import-s are 
recciied by rail or .steamer from lyrstem Ilcng.tl or come down 
by road from Kcpil. In order to gauge the c-xtent of trade 
with Neprd, three registration jKists haixs been established on 
three main touU-s from the north ; but a tsirt of the trade 
comes by intcrmedi.ilc routes and so escapes ob.scrvation. 
The c.\port trade, like the imi>ort trade, is largely with Ncp. 7 i 
and Eastern Uengal. Tlie imjiortant trade centres are: in 
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the south, Sultanganj, Bhagalpur, Colgong, Pfrpainti, Bclliar, 
Amarpur, Barahat, Jaypur, and Banka; and in tlic nortli, 
hladhipura, Kishanganj, Bangaon, Pratapganj, Bihpur, and 
Supaul. In the south most of the trade is carried by the 
East Indian Eaihvay loop-line and by the Steam Navigation 
Company, whose boats facilitate the carriage of grain from 
the Gangetic tracts. New trade facilities have been aflbrdcd 
by the opening of the railway connecting Sonpur with Katihar 
and the branch line from Bihpur to Barari, which have diverted 
a large amount of the trade of North Bh.’igalpur, but have 
hardly affected traffic in the south. 

Three main railw.iy lines run cast and west almost parallel Itailw.nys. 
through the District. The loop-line of the East Indian Rail- 
way (broad gauge) passes along the south bank of the Ganges, 
with a branch line from Sultanganj station to Sultanganj Gh.at 
for goods onl)’. On the north bank runs the H.ajrpur-Kntih.ir 
extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway (metre 
gauge). In connexion with it is a branch line from Biltpur 
to Barari Ghat, from which a steam ferry plies across the Ganges 
to Bhagalpur ; it is proposed to construct a line from the south 
bank of the river to Bhagalpur railnay station. The Tirhut 
State Railway (metre gauge), worked ns part of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway system, irasscs through the north of the 
District, terminating on the e.ast at Khanwil Ghat on the Kosi, 
where it is connected by a ferry with the line from Anchr.l 
Ghat to Katiliar. A new line running from Mansi in Monghyr 
north to BhaptinhT to connect the Hajipur-Kntihar Railway with 
the Tirhut State Railway is under construction, and from this 
line a branch will run to Madhipur.1. A jrroposal has also 
been made to construct a branch from Bhagalpur via Bausi to 
Deogarh in the SantTil Parg.anas. 

Including 39^ miles of village tracks, the District cont.iins RoiuN. 
1,763 miles of road, of which 63^ arc metalled. The principal 
metalled road leads from Bhagalpur town to the Santill I'arganas 
via Jagdispur and Bausi, Other important roads run west to 
^longhyr, c.ast to Sahibganj, and north to Afadhipur.l and 
Supaul. 

The principal waterway is the Ganges, on which traffic is 
carried on by the Steam Navigation Company. Most of the 
ris’ers in the north of the District arc navigable for part of the 
year. The TUjOgii is navigable by bo.ats of 70 tons as far as 
Tilakcswar, and the lower reaches of the Dimrl and Talab.‘i 
arc navigable by boats of 9 tons. The Kosi is verj' dangerous 
for navigation, owing to the frequent changes in its course and 
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!»■; •.troiii: nuicn*. thirhy the wins. In .^tWili(Jn to the ferries 
acriis'. the Kosi at Kh-inn.‘i Gli.'it anti across the (;.inpct at 
J)lr.}Mliiiir, tlu'fc .ir«. imtmrl.mi ferries .it (*olj;onf; ar«l Sulu'n- 
fanj, 

h.is suff»Ti<l from time tt» time from •c.’.rctly, and 
there ntc rt<oi(U «»f finiinc. ist 1770. 1775, *7791 •'‘”<1 t7S3. 
Trom that tlatc thuc sceme to have licen no jc.ar of great 
tlisirc's till jS'i 6, the jiMrof tin Orissi famine, •alien llh-lgalpur 
iiifien'il M'n'itlcr.tUly, the pritc of rice in July, iFV>, rising to 
flj 'Csr'. for .1 riijK'e. In the famine of 1874 c!al»omte nita'urct 

r.' t.nl:t n to relieve iliatnst. 'llie tot.al c\{)c:iditurc ttcceded 
9 hLhs, Inn a \' 3 H of this ton'isiwl of adt.incet to cuhnatup. 
wlmh sure .ai!ett..irtK p.r5ti.il!y tcalirctl. In the famine of 
a {mrtion tif the Distrkt, 300 ’quare miles in iwca, 
v.is .aiTccitl anil nquiretl a limited amount of relief. Tts: 
v.i.iKi, "rtr iqHitcd early in 1S117, hut they failed to sli'wnny 
great «I*-man(l for I.ihmr, the mimlicr of irt tcceip! 

(if nlirf nesir earctdin? 15,030. 

r«ir admini'ttatne jiutnn ct the llistnVt is divided into four 
•.Mti-liv;>.i>nis, v'irh l.t.vd <|o.trt>Ts at Itiia'i.vt ri'i , J( vnk v. 
fi‘» .V, and Svc.vvu 'I he Disttie: Magi'*t.ile(,’o11ector is 
.VMisieil .at head qcarti rs liy .1 siafT con'i.tinj; of five Ucpiity* 
M.sjtistr.itr froilecrors .vnd two Suh Dijitity-Colkuors, .snd aha 
<icc.i.'ion,at!j hy a Jtdnt or A*'ivt.nut M.igittr.’.le. The outlying; 
suhdivittons .arc in rharye of Dcptity.M.tgivir.itC Collectors, the 
'aibdivision vl ofiicus of Sf.|Mul .and Madhipurfi heing usually 
.asvivti.<I hy a Stib l)c|i!ily Oillcftnr. 

The rivil ro'.iits suhonlirulc to the District nntl Sessions 
Judge, Viho is aku Judge of ^[o^ghvr, tire those of three 
Snb Jutlges ,nt hc.ad-quartefs and of five Munsifs, of whom two 
arc stationed at lth.1g.vli»tir and one t-.vcli at Il.tiika and Madhi- 
{lur.'i, while the fifth is .m .iddition.il Mimsif for M.adhipur.i 
and Heguvarai in Mongbyr. "Hie criniin.al courts include those 
of the Sessions Jtidf'C, an Assistant Si-ssions Judge, the District 
M.'iyistiatc, and the .al»vc mentioned nwgistratts. The com- 
mons st c-iscs are those arising out of disputes about land ; 
in recent ji'.ars there lias lieen an oulbre.'ik of dacoily in the 
north of the District. 

.\s alre.idy Mated, ItliSg.dpur formed under Muhammadan 
rule put of the sarAar of MonghjT, iind the amount of land 
revenue for which it was liable cannot be scp.iratcly determined ; 
it is, however, known that the zamJrtdiirs in the hilly parts of 
the U.tnka subdivision enjoyed scmi-indcpendcncc .and seldom 
paid any revenue at all. In consequence of the embe«lemcnts 
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which followed the Pcnnaneiit Settlement, the land revenue 
in 1799 amounted to only 3-10 lakhs; and owing to the back- 
ward condition of the District at the time of tltfc settlement 
and to the imperfect assessments originally made, the incidence 
of land revenue is extraordinarily low, amountittg for the whole 
District to R. 0-4—6 per cultivated acre and to less than i r per 
cent, of the rental. In many places, especially in the ll.inka 
subdivision, there has been a great development of cst.ates 
in recent years, and villages with a rental of more than 
Rs. 1,000 are p.T.3'ing a nominal revenue of Rs. 8 a year. In 
the north the westw.ard nd\'ancc of the ICosi river has washed 
away a number of estates, and the proprietors h.ave allowed 
them to be sold for arrears of revenue. In this waj* the number 
of i/ias mahals is increasing. In all, however, only 70 estates 
with a current demand of Rs. 38,000 are held direct bj' Govern- 
ment, the remainder of the District, with the exception of 
10 temporarily settled estates paj'ing Rs. e,ooo, beijig per- 
manently settled. During the last centuty the subdivision of 
estates has been remarkable, the number of estates h.aving 
increased thirtj'-fold and the number of proprietors eighty-fold 
in that time. In the south the rent of low land suitable for 
rice cultivation varies from is annas to Rs. 6 per acre and 
of M///i or high Land from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per .acre, while high 
jungle lands fetch onlj’ from 6 nnnns to Rs. i— S, In the 
north, rice land varies from 12 annas to Rs. 4-1, and MM 
land from 1 2 annas to Rs. 3—8 per acre. The average area 
of a ryot's holding in the south is from 8 to 15 acres, but 
in the north it is less. A. rj’ot with a holding of co acres 
is considered to be well-to-do, and holdings of more than 
40 acres arc almost confined to the mahajan clxss, who lend 
money and grain at interest. 

The following tabic shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees ; — 
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^ municipalities of IiiiAr:Ai,PUR and Coi.go.vg, I.ocat nn<l 
“I'C managed by the District board, to which sub- '"""‘c'P-al 
dKasional local boards .arc subordinate. In 1903-., its income 
Rs. 2,31,000, including Rs. 1,38,000 from rates; and the 
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Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs, 8,000 from, sub- 
scriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vaccina- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was*'°”‘ 
72,000, representing 35-8 per 1,000 of the population. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. ii 
(1838); SirlV. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. 
xiv (1877).] 

Bhagalpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Bhagalpur District, Bengal, lying between 25“ 4' and 25“ 30' N. 
and 86° 39' and 87° 31' E., with an area of 934 square miles. 

The subdivision consists of an alluvial tract of great natural 
fertility, bounded on the north by the Ghugri and intersected 
by the Ganges. The population in 1901 was 585,244, com- 
pared with 552,279 in i8gi, the density being 627 persons per 
square mile. It contains two tovms, Bhagalpur (population, 

75,760), the head-quarters, and Colgong (5,738); and S30 
villages. Bhagalpur, Sultanganj, and Colgong are important 
marts on the banks of the Ganges. There are archaeological 
remains of interest at these places, as well as at Jahangira, 
Karangarh, and Patharghata. 

Bdnka Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Bhagalpur 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 33' and 25° 7' N. and 
86° 19' and 87° ii' E., with an area of 1,182 square miles. It 
is situated on the fringe of the Santal Parganas, and the country 
rises from the dead level of the northern alluvial plain by 
a series of rolling ridges, valleys, and jungle-clad hills. The 
population in 1901 was 433,499, compared with 423,350 in 
1891. It contains 994 villages, one of which, Banka, is the 
head-quarters ; but no town. The subdivision is less densely 
populated than the remainder of the District, supporting only 
367 persons per square mile. Mandarciri hill possesses some 
archaeological interest, and there are also remains at Bausi 
in its neighbourhood. 

Madbipura Subdivision. — ^Northern subdivision of Bhagal- 
pur District, Bengal, lying between 25° 24' and 26° 7' N. and 
86° 19' and 87° 8' E., with an area of 1,176 square miles. The 
subdivision, which is bounded on the south by the Ghugri, is 
a low-lying alluvial tract, intersected by numerous rivers and 
rvater-channels and liable to inundation from their overflow. 

The population in 1901 was 559,310, compared with 575,505 
in 1891, the density being 476 persons per square mile. It 
contains 757 villages, one of which, Madhipura, is the head- 
quarters ; but no town. The decline in population is accounted 
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for by the feet that a brge part of the Madhipura and Kishn 
ganj thanas have been devastated by the ravages of theSKi, 
which has deposited a thick sediment of silt. 

Supaul Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Bhigalpur 
District, Bengal, lying between 25° 59' and 26“ 34' N. and 
86® 24' and 87® 8' K, with an area of 934 square miles. The 
subdivision is a continuation of the great alluvial plain of 
North Bihar, its northern frontier consisting of the maishj 
submontane tract known as the tared. The population in t9ai 
was 510,900, compared with 481,562 in 1891. It contains 
482 villages, of which Supaul is the head-quarters; but no 
toim. The subdivision is the most progressive part of the 
District and, after the head-quarters subdivision, the most 
thickly populated, the density being 547 persons per square mile. 

Banka Village. — ^Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 24®53'N. 
and 86° 56' E., on the ChSndan river. Population (tgoi), 
1,091. It contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 12 prisoners. Gur is made and exported 
to Lower Bengal. 

Bausi.— Village in the Banka subdivision of Bhagalpur 
District, Bengal, situated in 24° 48' N. and 87° 2' E., neat the 
base of Mandargiki. Population (1901), 649. The numerous 
buildings, tanks, large wells, and stone figures found for a mile 
or two round the base of the hill show that a great dty must 
once have stood here. The people of the neighbourhood say 
that it contained 52 markets, 53 streets, and 88 tanks. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, a large building, the ruins of which still 
exist, and the walls of which contain an immense number of 
small holes, evidently intended to hold chirags, or small native 
lamps, was formerly illuminated on the night of the DewSh 
festival by a hundred thousand of these lights, each house- 
holder being allowed to supply only one. How or when the 
city fell into ruin is not known, though popular tradition 
ascribes its destruction to ICala PaMr. A Sanskrit inscription 
on a stone triumphal arch seems to show that the city was in 
existence less than 300 years aga After the destruction of the 
temple of Madhusudan on Mandaigiri hill, the image of the 
god was brought to Bausi, where it now remains. Once a year, 
on the Paus Sankranti day, the image is carried from Bausi to 
the foot of the hill, and is swung on the triumphal arch. 
About 50,000 pilgrims assemble from all parts of the country, 
in order to bathe in the sacred tank at tlie foot of the hill, and 
a fair is held which lasts for fifteen days. 
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BhSgalpttr Town. — Head-quarters of the Division and 
District of the same name in Bengal, situated in 25° 15' N. 
and 87® o' E., on the right bank of the Ganges and on the 
East Indian Railway, distant from Calcutta 265 miles by rail 
and 326 by river. Bhagalpur figures more than once in 
Muhammadan chronicles of the sixteenth century, Akbar's 
troops marched through the town when invading Bengal in 
IS73 and 1575. In Akbar’s second war against the Afghan 
king of Bengal, his Hindu general Man Singh made Bhagalpur 
the rendezvous of all the Bihar contingents, which in 1592 were 
sent thence through Chota Nagpur to Burdwan, where they met 
the Bengal levies, and the united army invaded Orissa. The 
town was subsequently made the seat of an imperial faujdar 
or military governor. The to^vn contains two monuments to 
the memory of Augustus Qevland, Collector of Bhagalpur 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, one of brick, erected 
by the landholders of the District, the other of stone sent out by 
the Directors of the East India Company from England. 
Within the town and its neighbourhood (at Champanagar) are 
some interesting Muhammadan shrines, and two remarkable 
places of worship, belonging to the Jain sect of Oswals, one of 
them erected by the great banker of the eighteenth century, 
Jagat Seth. The Karangarh plateau near the town formerly 
contained the lines of the Bhagalpur Hill Rangers organized 
by Clevland in 1780. 

The population increased from 65,377 in 1872 to 68,238 in 
1881, 69,106 in 1891, and 75,760 in 1901, of whom 70 per 
cent, were Hindus and 29 per cent Muhammadans, while there 
were 333 Christians and 118 Jains. The town is thriving, 
its growth being due mainly to a great development in the 
export trade in agricultural produce, which has led to the open- 
ing of a second railway station. It contains the usual criminal, 
revenue, and civil courts, a police training school. Central jail. 
Arts college, dispensary with 32 beds, and a Lady Dufierin 
hospital. The jail has accommodation for 1,964 prisoners, 
who are employed in the manufacture of blankets and carpets, 
canework, furniture-making, carving, oil-pressing, grain-grinding, 
and rope-making. Cerebro-spinal fever has been practically 
endemic in the jail since 1897, outbursts occurring at varying 
intervals j the disease appears to be commonest among prisoners 
employed on dusty forms of labour, in the garden and on road- 
making. The Jubilee College, built by Babu Tejnarayan 
Singb, a zamlndaroi tbe town, in 1887, was raised to the first 
grade in 1890, when law classes were opened. The college 

BE. 11. 2^ 
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has a fine building and a strong staff of professors; a bosttl 
for boarders is attached to it. 

BbSgalpur svas constituted a municipality in 1864. Tit 
income during the decade ending 1901-4 averaged i.36bVb'i| 
and the expenditure t<i5 lakhs. In 1903-4 the income su 
1-29 lakhs, including Rs. 32,000 derived from a tax on hooss 
and lands, Rs. 21,000 from a water rate, Rs. 11,000 from tolk, 

Rs. 12,000 from a consen'ancy rate, and Rs. 10,000 ftomsiu 
on vehicles. The inddcnce of taxation was Rs. 1-2-4 head 
of the population. In the same year the expenditure sas 
1*12 lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 3,000 spent on drainage, 
Rs. 20,000 on conservancy, Rs. 9,000 on medical relief, 
Rs. 17,000 on roads, and Rs. 1,900 on education. The tovn 
is a very healthy one, with a natural system of drainage and 
a filtered water-supply, which was extended in 1896-7 to the 
suburbs of Ndthnagar and Champanagar, a loan of 3 laths 
having been advanced by Government for the purpose. 

Colgong (AVw^arw).— Town in the head^quarters subdivi- 
sion of Bhagalput District, Bengal, situated in 25° 16’ R. and 
87® 14' E., on the right bank of the Ganges and on the East 
Indian Railway, 245 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901), 
1,738. GhiySs-ud-dm MahmOd, the last independent king of 
Bengal, died here in 1539 after the sack of Gaur. Ihete u 
a rock temple of peculiar style, which formerly contained 
several fine specimens of sculpture, and the place appeara to 
have been visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. It is 
of some commercial importance and was once notorious m the 
resort of Hass. Colgong was constituted a municifahty m 
1869. The income and e.\penditure during the decade end- 
ing 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 the income 
Rs S.500, mainly from a tax on houses and lands; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 6,000. A scheme for the drainage of 
the town is under consideration. 

[A>vAaeo/asieal Sumy Repi>rls, vol. xv, pp. 34 -f -J 

Jahangfra.— Island in the Ganges, situated rn e h^- 
ouarteis subdivision of Bhagalpur District Bengal, in 25 rg - 
and 86” 44' E. It contains a temple, a lingam, and several 

interesting rock sculptures. 

nuarters s^ivision of BhSgalpur District, Bengal, situated in 
plafXihid»"S^ocaliy known as the Ma or fort, is believed 
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to be the site of one of the famous pre-Buddhist forts in Ben- 
gal j the lines of several bastions and the ditch in the west 
can still be traced. In more modem times it contained the 
lines of the Hill Rangers, a body of troops raised in 1780 
from among the hill people by Augustus Clevland, Collector 
of the District, for the paciflcation of the lawless jungle tribes- 
The corps was disbanded in 1863 on the reorganization of 
the Native army. The only objects of interest are Saiva 
temples of some celebrity. These consist of four buildings 
(mafAs), with square bases and the usual pointed pinnacles. 
One is several hundred years old, the others being modern. 
Numbers of Hindus, though not usually worshippers of Siva, 
pay their devotions here on the last day of the month of 
Kartik. The temples contain several of the so-called seats 
of Mahadeo or Siva, one of which is made of stone from the 
Narbada. There are also two monuments erected to the 
memory of Clevland — one by Government, and the other by 
the landholders of the District. The Bidyasagar Memorial 
Sanskrit /oI occupies a fine building in the fort compound. 

MadhipurS. Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 25° 
56' N. and 86® 48' E., on the right bank of the ParwSn river, 
about 52 miles from Bhagalpur town. Population (1901), 
5,188. The neighbourhood is associated with the popular 
ballad of Lorik, the deified cowherd. The village contains 
the usual public ofSces ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 
15 prisoners. 

Mandargiri. — Hill about 700 feet high, in the Banka 
subdivision of Bhagalpur District, ' Bengal, situated in 24° 
50' N. and 87® 2' E., about 40 miles south of the town of 
Bhagalpur. The hill, which consists of a huge mass of granite 
overgrown near the summit with low jungle, is a sacred spot 
to the Hindus, who consider it the mythological mountain 
Mandar, which was used in churning the ocean. The oldest 
buildings are two ruined temples near the top of the hill, 
which are ascribed by local tradition to a legendary Chola 
king who was cured of his leprosy by bathing in a tank here. 
There are two inscriptions and some rude carvings on the 
rock, and numerous artificial tanks have been cut in the side 
of the hill, some of which go back to the time of Aditya Sen 
(a. d. 675). The largest of these, known as the Sitakund, is 
100 feet long by 500 feet wide and stands 500 feet above the 
surrounding plain. 

[M. Martin, Eastern India, vol. ii, pp, 60-3.] 
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FntImrt'hAtn. — I fill in the hc.icl-rju.irtcrs subdivision of 
I^i'irici, Hengn!, ij'inj; between 25® 17' nnd 25® 22' 
N. nnd 87® 12' and 87“ 16' K., on tlic Innk of tiic Ganges. 
On tl»c ijorliiem side of the liill arc rome root failpturci, 
niipvrotttly of n date prior (o (lie '.eventh or eighth century 
A. t»., the mo',1 intetr-<itmg of whi<“h is a long row of figures 
hituwn loeally as the ChturSti suniii (‘84 sages'). 'ITic hill 
also contain'! five esve*., in the moM import.ant of whicli, the 
Ilate-.viar rave, bmnrc and silver relics have been di‘rovered. 

|M. Marlin, Pasltrn India, vol. ii, pp. 64-5 ; ArA.anlf^'.vl 
SurTf}- Jtffartt, vol. xv, pp. 3O-7.) 

Pirpalnll.— VilKige in the head^iiiartcrs .subdivision of 
Hh.’ipljilir District, Itcngal, situated in 25® i.S' N. and 87® 25* 
K., on the Kast lnd!.an llailn.ay. I’opulation (tpoi), s,7.ji. 
'I'lierc is .a considerable csjKirt of country produce. Stone is 
quarried in the ncighliourhrKHl. 

Sult.lngnr^. — ^Vilhagc in the head-quarters .subdivision of 
Ilh.lgalpiir District, llcngal, situated in 25® »s' N*. and S6® 
4S' K., clo.e tti the Ganges .and nc.ir the l^ast Indi.an Ktiil- 
way. l’ojiiil.uifta 4..ito. Suli.ingani is conspicuous 

for two gre.it riKks of granite, one of which on the river 
bant is rrowiicil by a Musalnuin mosque. The second and 
larger one is occupied by a temple tif Ghaibn.ttU Siva, and is 
a place of great bolincsv in the eyes of Hindus, few jicrsons 
of jrosition passing the place without nuking offerings to the 
idol. The river here impinges on a stone cliff, which is 
liclicvcd to be the scene of the lovc,s of the river nymph and 
the gorl Siva. Close to the r.aihv.iy station are an ancient 
stu/a and evtensive remains of a lUiddhist monastery, where 
a number of figures bas-c liccn exhumed, llic town, which 
is .served by rail and river, is n flourishing mart. 

\Areh(i((ilfl,^'eaI SurvQ,' Rffarh, vol .xv, pp. 24-31.] 

Supnul Vflhngc. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
s.auic n.inic in JMiSgaljiur District, llcng.il, situated in 26® 6' N. 
anti 86® 36' K. I’opulation (tpor), 3,101. Tlie sillage, whicli 
is an import.ant mart, conuins the usual public ofliccs; the 
sub-jail lus accommodation for 18 prisoners. 

Furnca District. — District in the FhSgalpur Division of 
’• Fcng.al, lying between 25® 15' nnd 26® 35' N. and 87® o' and 
' SS® 32' E., s''ith an area of 4,«.?94 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the State of Nep.t nnd D.irjceling District ; 
on the cast by Jnipaigurl, Din.’ijpur, nnd M.nldaj on the west 
by the District of Bh.'ignipur; nnd on the south by the 
Ganges, which seiwratcs it from the Santlll PaTg.anas and 
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from South Bhagalpur. The District lies therefore at the 
eastern extremity of the submontane tract known as North 
Bihar, which is wedged in between the Ganges and Nepal. 

Pumea originally belonged to Bengal, the river Kosi forming 
the eastern boundary of the sub-province of Bihar; but, in 
common with the rest of the Bhagalpur Division, the District 
now forms part of Bihar. 

Lying towards the eastern limit of the Gangetic plain, 

Fumea presents an almost dead level, with the exception of 
a few tracts of undulating country in the north, bordering on 
Nepal, and a small hill of nodular limestone {kattkar) near 
Manihari in the south, an outlying spur of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. The east of the District is intersected by rivers and 
natural drainage channels, which give access to all parts of this 
tract during the rainy season ; and the rice swamps are never 
completely dry. The west, on the other hand, is a sandy grass 
country seamed by old channels of the Kosi river, which is 
constantly changing its bed and is now steadily trending west- 
wards. Wherever it goes, the Kosi covers its banks with 
a thick deposit of sand during its annual inundations ; and the 
consequence is that this part of the District is comparatively 
little cultivated, though it affords pasturage for va&t herds of 
cattle. 

The rivers are all tributary to the Ganges, the largest being 
the Kosi, the Mahananda, and the Panar. The Panar is 
formed by the confluence of several hill streams from NepSl, 
and roughly marks the boundary line between the amble land 
in the east and the pasture land in the west. It receives 
several tributaries on its left bank, and sends off the Monain 
and Bhishna from its right bank, eventually joining the Ganges 
in the south-east comer of the District. Of the other rivers, 
the most important are the Saura, which, rising in the north- 
west of the District, flows past Pumea town and joins the 
Ganges near Manihari ; and the Kankai, the principal tributary 
of the Mahananda. 

The District is covered by alluvial deposits, consisting in the Geology, 
east of a rich loam, while in the west the country is deeply 
overlaid with sand deposited by the Kosi. 

In the eas^ where the ground is not occupied by the usual Bot.iny. 
crops of North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural 
vegetation. Old river-beds, ponds, and marshes, and streams 
with a sluggish current have a copious vegetation of Pa///s- 
neria and other plants. Land subject to inundation has 
usually a covering of Tamarix and reedy grasses ; and in 
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iome parts, where the ground is more or less marshy, Rose, 
involttcrata is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inundated 
lands; the most plentiful and the largest is Barringtonia 
amtangiila. Though the District contains no forests, this part 
of it is well timbered, but the sandy western prairies are nearly 
treeless. Mango groves are a common feature, and several 
species of Rims are also numerous. The villages are generally 
embedded in thickets or shrubberies of semi-spontaneous and 
more or less useful trees. 

Wild hog and hog deer abound; there arc also a few 
leopards and wild buifalocs, and tigers arc occasionally met 
with. 

There are no extremes of temperature ; the mean is 63° in 
January, rising to 75° in March and reaching 84®, its highest 
point, in May. The lowest mean minimum is 48® in January, 
and the highest mean maximum 95® in April. Fainfall com- 
mences early and is heavy, the annual fall being 71 inches, of 
which 13-r inches fall in June, in July, rs-8 in August, 
and is<9 in September. 

Destructive floods, due to the overflow of the Ganges, Kosi, 
and Mahanandil, occur almost annually in the south and east 
of the District. The earthquake of 1897 was severely felt and 
caused great damage to masonry houses. 

Tire MahSnanda river tra^tionally marks the farthest 
eastern limit of the extension of Aryan influence, and the 
early history of this District is confused by the struggles which 
ensued between the western invaders and the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. It is probable that the north of the District was over- 
run by the NepSlese and other hillmcn, until it was finally 
conquered by Saif Khan in the eighteenth century. Accord- 
ing to the Mahflbharata, the MahSnandil formed the boundary 
between the kingdom of Anga on the west and Pundra or 
Paundravardhana, the country of the Pods, whose capital was 
at MahasthSn in Bogra District. During the ninth century 
the Pal dynasty rose to power in the country formerly known 
as Pundra and Anga, and the monolith near Darara factory, in 
the west of the District, probably dates from this period. In 
the beginning of the thirteenth century the south of the 
District is said to have constituted part of the kingdom of 
Lakshman Sen, whose capital was at Nadia, and to have been 
conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khiljt. In the early 
days of Mughal rule Pumea was an outlying military province 
of the Mughal empire, and its revenues were almost consumed 
in protecting its borders against the incursions of the wild 
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tribes from the north and east. Early in the eighteenth 
century a faujdar was appointed with the title of Nawab, who 
united with the command of the frontier army the fiscal duties 
of amil or superintendent of the revenues. At this time the 
northern boundary was at Jalalgarh, a frontier fort only a few 
miles north of Pumea town. In 1722 the post oi faujdar was 
held by Saif Kh5n, the greatest of the governors of Purnea, 
who extended the frontier on all sides, driving the Nepalese 
30 miles northward to the present boundary and taking posses- 
sion of the Dharampur fargana, which then lay west of the 
Kosi and was included in the sarkar of Monghyr. One of 
his successors, Shauk.at Jang, declared war against Siraj-ud- 
daula, the Nawab of Bengal ; and the latter, flushed with his 
recent capture of Calcutta, marched in 1757 to Purnea and 
gained a great victory at Nawabganj. 

The District came into the possession of the British in 1 765, 
along rvith the rest of Bengal ; but it remained in a state of 
anarchy until lyyo, when an English official was appointed 
with the title of Superintendent. Its present area has been 
arrived at gradually after the transfer of large portions to 
create the District of hlSlda, and more recently to consolidate 
BhSgalpur upon the western frontier. During the Mutiny two 
parties of mutineers entered Purnea, but were forced out into 
Nepal by the energetic action of the Commissioner, Mr. George 
Y^ule, before they could do any mischief. There arc ruins of 
old forts at Benugarh, Asuigarh, Darara, Sikligarh, Jalalgarh 
and elsewhere. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,71.1,995 The 
in 1872 to 1,849,073 in 1881 and r, 944,658 in 1891, but peop'e- 
fell to 1,874,794 in 1901. The decrease of 3-6 per cent, 
during the last decade is attributable to the general unhc.althi- 
ncss of the District, and especially to the two great cholera 
epidemics of 1891 and 1900, the latter of which accounted for 
over 46,000 deaths, or 24 per 1,000 of the population ; while 
the total recorded death-rate in the same year re.achcd the 
appalling figure of 56 per 1,000. During the ye.ars rSpa-ipoo 
the reported deaths exceeded the births by more than 38,000. 

Fever is the chief cause of the mortality; a peculiar form 
known as kdladttkha, whose characteristic symptom is pigment- 
ation of the skin, is apparently of malarial origin and is 
extremely malevolent. Goitre and deaf-mutism are prevalent 
along the course of the Kamla river. 

The following table gives particulars of population for each 
subdivision in 1901 : — ^ 
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The three toivns are Purnea, the head-quarters, Kishak- 
GAN/, and the important railway junction of Katihar. The 
density is less than in any otW BihSr District The only 
tMna which showed an increase during the decade ending 
1901 was Saifganj, which owes its development of a8'6 per 
cent to the growing importance of Katihar. With this excep- 
tion, the decline is greatest in the thanas in the east, especially 
in Balar^pur, which is studded with marshes unfit for culti- 
vation and is already the most sparsely populated thana in the 
District Numerous graziers from the Bihar Districts, particu- 
larly from Bh 3 galpur, feed their cattle during the cold-season 
months on the splendid pasture-lands to be found on the 
left bank of the Kosi river. The MahSnanda river forms a 
linguistic boundary between Hindi on the west and Bengali on 
the east; and the census figures, which return 94-6 per cent 
of the population as Hindi-speaking and only 5 per cent, as 
Bengali-speaking, are not reliable. Dr. Grierson estimates that 
a third of the inhabitants speak Bengali, and this is probably 
correct The MahSnanda is also a religious boundary, as 
hfusalmans number two-thirds of the inhabitants east of this 
river, but west of it less than one-third. Of the total popula- 
tion, Hindus (1,080,091) constitute 57-6 per cent and Muham- 
madans (793,672) 42-3 per cent In 1901 the total number of 
Christians was 439, of whom 134 were natives. 

Castes imd The majority of the Muhammadans are returned as Shaikhs 

Sot^*** ^•’d these, together with the Jolaha and DhuniS 

functional castes, are doubtless the descendants of converts 
from the aboriginal Rajbansis or Koch {103,000) of North 
Bengal, who are still very numerous east of the MahanandS. 
Ahirs and Goalas number 125,000, and most of the other great 
Bengal and Bihar castes are largely represented. The Kishan- 
ganj subdivision is the home of the Gangai or Ganesh (42,000), 
who are especially numerous along the course of the Kankai 
river. Of the total population, 71 per cent, are supported by 
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agriculture, 12 per cent, by industries, 0-5 per cent, by com- 
merce and 0-6 per cent, by the professions. 

Owing to the extensive pasturage, the proportion of arable GencnM 
land is far below the average of the neighbouring Districts. “^1“ on 
The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in dition-;. 
square miles : — 


Sabdivtsion. 

Total. 

Coltivaled, 

Cultivable 

astCs 

Farnea .... 

3 . 57 » 

1 ,S 6 S 

531 

Ataria .... 

*>077 

431 

171 

Kishanganj ... 

1,346 

955 

*35 

Total 

■ 4,994 

a .944 

S37 


Rice is the principal crop, and is grown on 1,910 square Chief ngri- 
niiles, or 65 per cent, of the net area cropped, winter rice 
covering 40 per cent, and autumn rice 2.5 per cent. Pulses and princi- 
and oilseeds, principally mustard, of which the District is one P®* crops, 
of the largest producers, arc extensively grown, each crop 
covering 9 per cent, of the net cultivated area, while indigo 
and tobacco occupy 23,000 and 31,000 acres respectively. 

The cultivation of indigo, which is grown mainly in the south 
and west, is on the decline, but tobacco and jute arc gaining 
ground. Jute covers 3 per cent, of the net cropped area, 
being grown principally in the north and cast. 

Cultivation is gradually increasing, and irithin the last thirt}* Improvc- 
j'ears a large amount of vrastc land has been brought under 
the plough. The cultivators are on the whole well-to-do, and uiml 
Government loans are rarely needed \ Rs. 9,000, however, was practice, 
advanced in 1892—3 in consequence of a partial failure of 
the crops. 

The local cattle are small and feeble ; but good cart-bullocks Cattle, 
are imported from Chapra and Tirhut, the principal markets 
being the Khagra, Shahpara, Islampur, and Madnnpur fairs 
in this District, and the Alawakhawa fair in DinSjpur. There 
are also large cattle markets at IchamatT, Phulbaria (near 
Kasha), FhulbSria (near BibTganj), and Gandharbdanga. In 
the vast grass prairies on the banks of the Kosi and Ganges 
line bulTalocs are bred in large numbers, the arens or long- 
horned variety, which is said to contain a strain of the wild 
bulTalo, being more common in the south and the bhangris 
or short-horned in the north. 

Rough coloured cloths, known as pftofas, cart-wheels, mats. Arts nml 
and gunny-bags are manufactured in the Kishanganj sub- njanufne- 
division, the last being of superior quality and largely exported j 
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rough but durable blankets are Avoven by a colony of Gareris 
at KatihSr. The art-ware knoa-n as hidri is manufactured, in 
•the shape of hukka stands, bottles, and plates, from an alloy 
of brass inlaid with silver; but the industry' is declining, being 
now conflned to a few families in the neighbourhood of Fumea 
and KasbS. Indigo is still the most important manufacture, 
and there arc about twenty-five factories in the District; but 
the area under cultivation has much contracted in recent 
years, and the out-turn in 1903-4 amounted to only 256 tons. 
Five jute-presses, two of which are worked by steam, give 
employment to about 200 operatives. 

Commerce. The chief exports arc rice and food-grains, jutc^ oilseeds 
(especially mustard seed), and tobacco ; and the chief imports 
arc rice and paddy from DinSjpur, food-grains, sugar, salt, 
European piece-goods, kerosene oil, and gunny-bags from 
Calcutta, sugar and country-made cloths from the United 
Provinces (chiefly MirzSpur, Azamgarh, and Ghazlpur}, and 
coal. The chief centres of trade arc Forbescanj, RanTganj, 
Kasha, Furnea, Katiiiar, Barsoi, Kishan'cakj, and Khar- 
khari, all axeept Riinlganj and Kharkhari being situated on 
the railway, which conveys the bulk of the traffia The trans- 
frontier trade with Ncplll is carried by carts, coolies, and 
pack-animals, the principal imports from NcpSl being rice and 
paddy, jute, gunny-bags, mustard seed, and timber, and the chief 
exports siilt, sugar, kerosene oil, cotton tirist, and piece-goods. 

Knilw.Ays, The Bih 3 r section of tire Eastern Bengal State Railway (metre 

roads, &C. gauge) ttaverscs the District from Kachna on the border of 
Dinajpur to hlanihStI on the Ganges, connecting with the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway at Katihar. A branch 
line runs from Barsoi to Kishangnnj, and a second branch 
from Katihar via Pumea and Forbesganj to the Kosi at 
Anchra Gh.at The chief road is the Ganges-Darjeeling road 
from the Ganges at Karagola to Titalya in Jalpaiguil, which 
is metalled throughout its length of 105 miles. This is a 
Prorincial road but is maintained by the District board, which 
keeps up in all 2,334 miles of roads, of which 120 miles are 
metalled and 424 arc village tracks. The most important of 
these are the road from J 3 nkinagar to Abadpur, passing 
through Pumea town, Kadba, and BSrsoi, and that from 
Pathardeiva to Manibatl through Forbesganj, Araria, Purnea, 
and Katihar. The steamers of the Ganges service of the India 
General Steam Navigation Company touch at Manihail in the 
south of the District, and connect at Sakrigali with the East 
Indian Raihvay. , 
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The District is not especially liable to famine, but in the Famine, 
great Bengal famine of 1770 more than a third of the in- 
habitants are said to have perished. There was scarcity in 
1874, when relief was afforded on a lavish scale. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Purnea, Kishanganj, and 
Basantpur. The District Magistrate-Collector is assisted by staff, 
a staff of five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The subdivisional 
officers at Basantpur and Kishanganj arc usually Deputy-Magis- 
trates, though the latter, who is assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 
Magistrate, is occasionally a Civilian. 

The civil courts are those of five Munsifs, two stationed at Ciril and 
Kishanganj, and the others at Purnea, Basantpur, and Katihar ; 
and of a Sub-Judge subordinate to the District and Sessions^ 

Judge, who is ex officio a special judge under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. For criminal work, apart from the Sessions 
court, there are normally five courts of magistrates at Purnea, 
two at Kishanganj, and one at Basantpur. Dacoity and 
burglary are prevalent crimes. 

In 1760, shortly before the British took over the adminis- Land 
tration of the District, the land revenue demand was fixed at 
21 lakhs, of which i<64 lakhs was allotted for collection, 
garrison, and other charges. In 1764 the demand was reduced 
to iS lakhs, and on the Company’s occupation it dropped to 
15 lakhs, and in Z793 to iz^ lakhs. With a few unimportant 
exceptions, the whole of the District is permanently settled. 

In 1903-4 the current demand was ii-79 lakhs, payable by 
1,702 estates, the incidence being R. 0-8-9 cultivated 
acre, or 27 per cent, of the rental. Settlement proceedings 
under the Tenancy Act are in progress in Surjyapur largana, 
which is nearly coterminous with the Kishanganj subdivision, 
and are being extended to the w’hole District. Many of the 
■proprietors are absentees; and they frequently experience 
great difficulty in recovering their rents, ns the cultivators .arc 
independent and prone to combine against their landlords. 

This has led to a great extension of the farming system, 
especially in the east of the District, where five-year leases 
arc common. A peculiar tenure, known as the gScii, is pre- 
valent in the Kishanganj subdivision. This tenure was 
originally a grant of an undefined area of jungle land at a low 
rental, to encourage reclamation; but it tends to become 
hereditary. Rents vary widely in different parts of the District, 
the prevailing rates ranging between 7 annas and 14 annas 
per acre in the Kadba/ar^a»n and between Rs. 2 and Rs. 6-4 
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in the Surjyapur par^na ; while for the best jute and tobacco 
lands as much as Rs. 30 per acre is sometimes paid. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees ; — 



18S0-1. 

i89i>-i. 

1900^1. 

1903-4. 

revenne . 

Total rerenae . 

11,70 

17,89 

i»,6o 

20,30 

ji,C9 

20,93 

11.77 

2>,i6 


Outside the municipalities of Furnca and Kishakcakj, 
local affairs are managed by a District board, to which local 
boards for the three subdivisions are subordinate. In 1903-4 
its income was Rs. 2,22,000, of which Rs. 1,13,000 was derived 
from rates; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,35,000, indudmg 
Rs. 1,54,000 spent on public works. 

An embankment constructed by the Gondwara indigo con- 
cern protects the cast bank of the Kosi, and a small Govern- 
ment embankment has been constructed at Bciwa to restrain 
the Panar from encroaching westwards. The Kosi is spanned 
near Kurscla by a riulway bridge which is an c.Kcellent piece 
of engineering work, and there is a fine railivay bridge over 
the blahanandS near B9rsoi. 

The District contains 15 police stations and 26 outposts. 
The force under the District Superintendent in 1903 consisted 
of 4 inspectors, 52 sub-inspcctors, 40 head constables, and 
485 constables. The rural police numbered 493 daffadars 
and 4,801 ehauklddrs. The District jail at Pumea town has 
accommodation for 246 prisoners, and sub-joils at Kishanganj 
and Basantpur for 40. 

Education is exceptionally backward, as only 3-0 per cent, 
of the population (5-7 males and o-i females) could read and 
write in 1901. The number of pupils under instruction* 
increased from 15,483 in 1892—3 to 18,967 in 1901-2. In 
1903-4, 23,098 boys and 3,551 girls were at school, being 
respectively 16*0 and 2.5 per cent, of those of school-going 
age. The number of edneationaV institutions, public and 
private, in that year was 1,084 • namely, 16 secondary, 918 
primary, and 130 special schools. The expenditure on educa- 
tion was Rs. 1,29,000, of which Rs. 9,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 39,000 from District funds, Rs. r,roo 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 49,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 17 dispensaries, of which 6 
had accommodation for 59 in-patients. The cases of 66,000 
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out'patients and 704 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,851 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 24,000 and the income Rs. 34,000, of which Rs. 3,000 
was derived from Government contributions, Rs. 7,000 from 
Local and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 14,000 
from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the Pumca and Vncclna- 
Kishanganj municipalities. The number of successful opera- 
tions in 1903-4 was 6r,ooo, or 33-2 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. 

[M. Martin, Eastern India, vol. iii (1838) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xv (1877).] 

Purnea Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Pur- 
nea District, Bengal, I)*ing between 25® 15' and 26“ 7' N. and 
87® o' and 87® 56' E., with an area of 2,571 square miles. 

The subdivision is a low-lying alluvial tract, bounded on the 
south by the Ganges. The west is liable to inundation from 
the Kosi river, and part of the cast from the Mah3nand3, 
which have covered large areas with sterile sand ; to the south 
there arc numerous swamps. The population in 1901 w.as 
838,3331 compared with 861,194 in 1891, the decrease being 
due to general unhcalthincss, and to a serious epidemic of 
cholera which took place in 1900. It contains two towns, 

Purnea (population, 14,007), the hcnd-quartcrs, and the 
important railway Junction of KATitfAR (9,761); and 1,528 
villages. It is the most sparsely populated subdivision in 
North Bihar, the density being only 326 per square mile. 

The chief markets are at Pumca, Katihiir, Kasda, Fhulbaria, 
Ichamatf, and Barsoi ; and a fair of long standing is held at 
Karagola. 

Ai^na Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of Pumca 
District, Bengal, bordering on Nepal and lying between 25® 56' 
and 26® 35' N. and 87® 3' and 87® 42' E., with an area of 
1,077 square miles. The subdivision is an extension of the 
great alluvial plain of North BihSr, and is intersected by 
streams flowing southwards from the Himalayas. The popu- 
lation in 1901 W’as 416,985, compared with 432,425 in iSgr, 
the density being 387 persons per square mile. It cont.'iins 
600 villages, one of which, Basantfur, is the hc.ad-quartcrs ; 
but no town. The principal marts arc Bnsantpur, Fouiiizs- 
cakj, and RtinTganj, and large cattle fairs arc held at Madanpur 
and Chandradihi. In the RSnIganj thdna there are extensive 
pasture lands, and large numbers of buffaloes are reared, 
clarified butter (^^l) forming an important export. 
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Kishartganj Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of 
Pumea District, Bengal, bordering on Nepal and lying between 
85° 54' and 36° 35' N. and 87° 37' and 88° 32' E., witli an 
area of 1,346 square miles. The subdivision is a fertile alluvial 
tract stretching southwards from the Nepal iarai. The popu- 
lotion in 1901 Wtos 619,476, compared with 651,039 in 1891. 
It contains one torni, Kishangan'j (population, 7,671), the 
head-quarters; and 1,227 ullages. The public offices are 
at present situated at the village of Dhariadangi,! 4 miles 
north-west of the town ; but the courts will shortly be re. 
moved to Kishanganj town, where buildings arc under con- 
struction. The subdivision is the most fertile portion of the 
District, and is more densely populated than the rest, support- 
ing 460 persons to the square mile. It is more nearly allied 
to the neighbouring Districts of North Bengal than to Bihar, 
and the majority of the inhabitants arc of Bnjbansi (Koch) 
origin, though most of them arc now converts to Islitm. The 
chief markets arc at Kishanganj town, Fhulbaria, Bfbiganj, 
G.'indharbd.’lngo, and Isldmpur, 

Barsol. — Village in the hc.ad-quartcrs subdivision of Purnea 
District, Bengal, situated in 35® 38' N. and 87° 53' E., on the 
c-ist bank of the hlnhSnandS. Population (1901), 3,101. It is 
a railway junction on the Eastern Bengal State Kailway, from 
which n branch runs to Kishanganj. Bdrsoi has one of the 
largest weekly markets in the District, the chief articles of trade 
being dried fish, tortoises, jr/r, country’-madc cloth, chillies, 
turmeric, onions, jute, and mustard. Gunny-bags and mats of 
local manufacture arc also largely sold. 

Basantpur. — Head-quarters of the ArSria subdivision of 
Pumea District, Bengal, situated in 26° 18' N. and 87° 33' E., 
on the right bank of the Panar river. Population (1901), 2,792. 
Basantpur is 4 miles west of Araria village, which gives its 
name to the subdivision, 'and it contains the usual subdivisional 
oBiccs; the sub-jail has accommodation for 17 prisoners. 

Forbesganj. — ^Village in the Araria subdivision of Pumea 
District, Bengal, situated in 26° 19' N. and 87° 16' £. Popu- 
lation (1901), 2,039. lies tiie Eastern Bengal State 
Kailway and is a market of growing importance, the chief 
articles of commerce being jute, grain, and piece-goods ; there 
are two steam jute-presses. Forbesganj contains a number of 
Marwari merchants, some of whom conduct a trans-frontier 
trade with Nepal. 

Karagola. — ^Village in the bead-quarters subdivision of 
Pumea District Bengal, situated in 25° 24' N. and 87° 28' E., 
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on the left bank of the Ganges. KaHigola is on the old route 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling, and is a place of call of the 
Ganges Dispatch Sen-ice, though the steamer now touches 
2 miles below the village. The fair held here was formerly 
one of the largest in Bengal, but has recently lost mucli of it.s 
importance. It takes place at the time of the full moon in tire 
month of Magh (about Februai)-); and a brisk trade is carried 
on in nuts and spices, as well as in tents, carpets, and wooden 
furniture imported from Monghyr. 

KasbS. — Village in the head-quarters .subdivision of I’ur- 
nea District, Bengal, sitm-itcd in 25“ 51' X. and 87“ 32' E., on 
the road from Purnea town to Anlria, about 9 miles from tlic 
former. .Population (1901), 7,600. Kasha, which lies on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railw.-iy, is the chief centre of the rice 
trade in Purnea District, the paddy being collected from the 
north of the District .and the submontane portions of D.irjee- 
ling for export to Calcutta. It has also become a large centre 
of the jute trade, the annual sales amounting to over 10 lakhs ; 
and a European firm has an agency here. 

ICatihar, — ^Townin the head-quarters subdivision of Purnea 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 34' N. and 87® 35' E, Popu- 
liition (1901), 9,761. Katilntr, which was formerly known .as 
Saifganj, is an important railway junction, at which the Bengal 
and North-lVcstcm Railway meets the Bili.tr .section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. The I.itlcr is continucrl to 
Manihan Ghat on the G.angc.s, whence a .steamer plies to 
S.akrig.'ili, establishing communication also witli the E.ast Indian 
Railway. There is a l.arge export of rice and musi.-ird .«ecd. 
The town is the licad-qu.artcrs of the sheep breeding tr.ade, 
and rough blankets arc manufactured by a colony of Garcris 
settled here. 

Kisbanganj Town. — Head-quarters of the 5uhdivi\ion of 
the same name in Purnea District, Bcng.al, situated in 26® 7' X. 
and 87® 56' E., on the GangcS'D.irjec)jng road, c.is| of the 
Maklnanda river. Population (1901), 7,671. Kislianganj is 
a large exporting centre for rice and jute. It was coiisiimtcd 
a municipality in 18S7. The income during the decade 
ending igoi-2 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the cs])cnditurr Us. 
6,800. In X903-4 the income, which is mainly derived from 
a tax on persons (or property was Rs. 12,000; .and the 
expenditure w.ts Rs. 8,000. The public offices arc at prc'cnt 
situated about 4 miles from the town, hut new roiuts arc liefug 
built at Kislianganj; the sub-jail has nrcoinmod.ilion for 
prisoners. The town contains the head office of the Khagi’t 
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\\'ard’s estate ; a great fair is licit! annually under the auspices 
of the estate, svhicli is attended by about 100,000 persons. 
A great number of elcpbant.s, camels, ponies, sheep, and 
are sold, and much general merchandise changes bands ; the 
camels arc in great demand for sacrifice by Musalmtlns at the 
Itakr>Id festival. Cart-wheels arc largely manufactured in 
the neighbouring village of Chilkla, which arc used through- 
out the District and are also exported. 

Manlhtlri. —Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Puniea District, Bengal, situated in 25® 20' N. and 87® 37' E., 
on the nortli bank of the Ganges. Population (1901), 3,759. 
Tt is a terminus of the Bilutr section of the Eastern Bengd 
State Railway, connected by ferrj- steamer with the East 
Indian Railway station at S.ikrigSli GlCit, and a place of call 
for river steamers. 

Purnca Toxvn. — Head-quartets of Pumca District, Bengal, 
situ.ilcd in 25® .jd' X. and 87® :8' E., on the c.ist bank of the 
Saur.l river. The population in 1901 was 14,007 ; but it has 
declined steadily for many years, owing to the unhcalthincss 
consequent on the silting up of the Kill Kosi river, which uas 
once the l>cd of the Great Kosi. Pumca w.as constituted 
a municipality in 18(14. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 22,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 19,000, a portion of which was devoted to a drainage 
scheme. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 was derived from a tax on houses and lands, and 
Rs. 5,000 from n consenamey rate; and the expenditure 
avas Rs. 28,000. I'iic town contains the usual public oRiccs. 
Tlic District jail has accommodation for 246 prisoners ; and 
the ptincip.al jail industries arc the manufacture of carpets 
and mats, mustard oil, oil-cakc, and nerrar or coarse tape. 
The products arc disposed of locally, except the rrravfr, which 
is sent to the Bux.sr Central j.iil. 

ronn- Darjeeling District. — Frontier District forming the most 
ihiie5,con< northerly portion of the DhSgalpur Division of Bengal, lying 
nndhllT"' between 26® 31' and 27® 13' N. and 87* 59' and 88® 53' E., 
and rivtr with an area of 1,164 square miles. It runs up between NepSl 
sjiteaii. pjj jjjg yjhutitn on the north-cast to Sikkim on the 

north. It is separated from Sikkim by a series of rivers 
and mountain torrents, and from Ncp.’il by the SingSlila chain 
of mountains ; on the e.ist and south it marches with the 
Di.<tn'ct5 of Jalpaigurl and Pumca. 

The District contains two distinct tracts ; the ridges and 
deep vallej’s of the Lower HimtUoyas, and the /arai or level 
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countiy at their base. The elevation of the latter is only 
300 feet above sea-level; and the mountains tower abruptly 
from the plains in spurs reaching to 6,000 and 10,000 f^cct, 
many of them densely clothed with forest to their summits. 
The mountain slopes, from about 6,000 feet downwards, ar6 
dotted with trim tea gardens, interspersed with small tracts of 
land reserved by Government for native cultivators. Tlic 
/arai was formerly overgrown with dense malarious jungle, 
amid which the aboriginal tribes of Afcch, Dliimiils, and 
Koch burnt clearings and reared crops of rice and cotton on 
a system of primitive nom.idic husbandr}’ ; but it has now been 
extensively cleared for settled tillage and for tea g.irdcns. 

The scenery is of a magnificent character. The sjrcctator 
in Darjeeling torvn stands on the stage of a \ast amphitheatre 
of mountains, which in the spring form a continuous snowy 
barrier extending over 150 degrees of the horizon from Gip- 
mochi on his right to SandalcphQ on his left. The sides of 
the amphitheatre are formed by the Singiilil& chain 20 miles 
to the west, and by the loftier Chola range 40 miles away on 
the east. ^ In front of him, at a distance of only 45 miles, the 
great twin peaks of Kinchinjunga tower above the titanic 
group of snowy mountains which fills the northern horizon. 
Flanked on the west b;* Kabru and Jano, and on the cast by 
Pandrm, Narsingh, and D2, Kinchinjunga completely domi- 
nates the landscape. The rising sun sheds a golden radiance 
on the eastern slopes, which turns to dazzling whiteness as the 
day wears on. At evening the western flanks catch all the 
rosy glow of sunset, and as the sun sinks behind the hills 
the enmson hues fade away only to reappear in a delicate 
afterglow. At last even this disappears ; but if the moon be 
near the full, its light streams down upon the snows, outlining 
their contours with an awful purity. Unfortunately, except 
for a short time in May and in the early winter months, this 
gorgeous panorama is more often than not hidden by a thick 

mist, which lifts only at rare intervals for a few hours at 
a time. 

From the great backbone of the Ilimfdayas, which runs 

boundary of Sikkim, the 
SI^GALrr.A range juts nearly due south, forming the boundary 

Darjeeling Distnct At the station itself three minor ridges 

thrs;?''-!-!-®”'' feet) on 

f A j ' ^ a second branches cast to Scncinl f8 ifi'i 

o 
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due south to Kurseong, and thence south-east to the plains. 
It is along the last ridge that the Darjeeling-Himalayan Rail- 
way climbs. The highest peaks on the Singalila range are 
PjrALUT(ii,8ri feet), Saiiakgam (ri,636 feet), and SandakpiiS 
(i 1,930 feet). The station of Darjeeling itself has an elevation 
of 7,002 feet at the ChaurSsta, or four cross-roads. 

The mountains are roughly divided for administrative pur- 
poses into three distinct tracts. The ridges above 6,000 feet 
and the valleys below 3,000 feet are ‘ reserved ’ as forests; 
between these altitudes the slopes cast of the Tfshi river hare 
been set apart for native cultivation, which usually extends 
down to about 2,000 feet ; while in the country west of that 
river little but tea is grown. 

The chief rivers arc theTIsTA, the Mahanadl(MAiiMANDA), 
and the Btllasan. The chief tributaries of the Tista are the 
!R..angpo and Rillt on the left bank, and on the right the Great 
liangU, Rangjo, Rayeng, and Sivok ; a little below its junction 
with the Great Rangit, where one of the most picturesque 
views in the District can be obtained, the Tista is spanned 
by a fine suspension bridge. The Mah 3 nadl is a smaller 
stream and obtains its full volume only after leiiring the Dis- 
trict. The BSl.’ts.an takes its rise a few miles south-west of 
Darjeeling and after a southerly course enters the iarai, where 
it divides into two streams, one of which, the New Balosan, 
branches off and joins the MahSnadl, while the parent stream 
continues its southerly course into Pumca District Its two 
main tributaries in Darjeeling District arc the Rangbang on 
the right, and the Rinchingtong on the left bank. The Ram- 
mSn river, which is a tributary of the Great Rangit, and forms 
for some distance the boundary between Darjeeling District 
and Sikkim, is crossed by a curious natural bridge of stone 
between the junction of the Ratho and the Shirl with this river. 

Gcoloo’. Gneiss of the well-foliated type, frequently passing into 
mica schist, covers the greater portion of the District. Sub- 
mctamoiphic or transition rocks, known .as the Daling scries, 
.arc well represented in the Tista and the Rangit valleys, and 
in the outer hills between Kurseong and Tindharia, and near 
PankhSbari. They consist mainly of light green and dark 
greenish-grey, slightly greasy slates passing insensibly into 
ordinary clay slates, more or less earthy or silvery according 
to the degree of metamorphism they liave undergone. Asso- 
ciated Tvith them occur bands of quartzite and quartz flags, and 
occasionally hornblende schist, sometimes slightly calcareous 
and passing into dolomite. Upper Tertiary’ rocks (sandstones, 
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conglomerates, and clays) occur as a na^■o^Y band fringing the 
base of the Himalayas, while intervening between the Sub* 
metamorphics and the Tertiarics there is a thin band of Lower 
Gondwana rocks, including various alternations of sandstone 
or quartzite, shales, slates, and beds of friable coal *. 

The mountain slopes, where not cleared for cultiration, are Botanj'. 
densely clothed with shady forests. Along the banks of the 
larger streams and from 1,500 to 2,000 feet up the mountain 
ridges is a tropical forest, w'hich extends also across the level 
tarai at the base of the outer spurs. On drj’ slopes in the 
hills and along old river-beds in the farai there is little 
undergrowth, but elsewhere this is dense and luxuriant The 
important trees will be mentioned in the section on Forests. 

Ferns are very numerous and mosses are abundant, while 
epiphytic orchids and Vacet/tiaccae are plentiful. The orchids, 
however, cease to be abundant at 8,000 feet, from which level 
rhododendrons become common. At 10,000 feet on Piialat 
gregarious conifers appear. The sub-Alpine element, con- 
sisting of Gtntiana, Primula^ Pediailaris, Mecono/)sis, and 
similar genera, is not largely represented witliin the District, 
which only touches this zone on FhalQt in the west and on 
Rishi La in the east; the truly Alpine zone of vegetation is 
not met with. 

The black bear ( Ursus iorquaUis) and a smaller bear Faun.!. 

(? Melursus ursinus) sire met with between 3,000 and 1 1,000 
feet, and arc seen most often in the rains when the maize 
is ripening. Leopards are occasionally found at all altitudes, 
and the cat-bear {Aeltmis fulgens) from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. 

A goat antelope, the sermu {NemorAaedus huba/itws), some- 
times incorrectly identified with the tfiar, is still found 
between 5,000 and r 0,000 feet. A few goral {Cfmas goral) 
roam the crags between 4,000 and 6,000 feet, and barking- 
deer {Cetvulus muntjae) are common. Musk deer are verj’ 
rare and are found only above 10,000 feet. In the farai, 
tiger, rhinoceros, deer, wild hog, and a species of dwarf hog 
{Sus sa/vamus) are not uncommon, and a few elephants are 
still found. Good mahseer fishing is to be had in the l^sta. 

At Darjeeling town (7,346 feet), the mean temperature Tcmpcr.i- 
is about 42® in the cold season, and rises to 50° in May. It ‘"f® 

' rainfnil. 

‘ Memoirs, Geological San'ey of India, vol. xl, pt. i, ' Geology of D.ir- 
jeelingnnd 'Western Duars.’ljy F. R. Maflet; Records, Geological Surrey of 
vol. xxiil, pt. iv, <Tlie Darjeeling Coal between the LIsu and the 
Ramthl Rivers,’ by P, N. Rose; and vol. xxiv, pt. iv, ‘ Further Note on the 
Darjeeling Coal Exploration, ’ by P. N. Rose. 
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remains steady at about 60° from June to September, and 
then falls rapidly to 41° in January. The lovrest average 
minimum temperature is 35° in January, and the highest mean 
maximum dd° in July and August. Humidity is high, and 
rainfall is general and very heavy from June to September, 
especially on the lower slopes. The annual fall for the whole 
District averages 126 inches, of which xi inches are received 
in May, 27 in June, 35 in July, 23 in August, and 16 in 
September. In such hilly country the rainfall varies widely 
over the District. The ridges nearest to the plains catch the 
full force of the monsoon and have double the fall of those 
farther to the north. 

Natutal On September 24, 1899, the District was visited by a terrible 

calnmitlea accompanied by excessive rainfall, which caused great 

loss of life and property, especially in Darjeeling Town. 
Up to that date the fall had been ry inches in excess of the 
average, and during the storm a hill of 29*4 inches was 
recorded in the Tiger Hill tea estate south-west of Ghum. 
The loss of life amounted to 300, including 10 Europeans and 
62 natives in the town, and 67 at Pul Sazar, where the Little 
Rangit rose 30 to 30 feet, carrying all before it. Dam^e to 
public property vras estimated at nearly 8 lakhs, of which 
repairs to Provincial roads and bridges cost 5 lakhs, the chief 
items being the Darjeeling hill cart-road (rf lakhs) and the 
Tista valley road (ij lakhs). The injury to private property 
amounted to 15^ lakhs, the tea industry suffering to the extent 
of nearly ri lakhs. The earthquake of r897 caused great 
damage in Darjeeling town. 

History. The history of Darjeeling presents a late chapter in the 
extension of British rule. The Gurkha War of x8r4-6 first 
brought the Company into direct relations with this region. 
It was then found that the aggressive Gurkhas had appro- 
priated from the Raja of Sikkim the Morang or tarai portion 
of the present District; and it was one of the articles of the 
treaty of 1816 that this strip should be ceded to the British, 
who immediately restored it to Sikkim. In 1835, under the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord William Bentinck, the nucleus 
of what was originally known as ' British Sikkim ' was created 
by the purchase, from the Raja of Sikkim, of the sanitarium 
of Darjeeling, with some of the surrounding hills, in considera- 
tion of an allowance of Rs. 3,000, aftenvards increased to 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. This allowance was finally stopped, in 
consequence of the Raja’s improper conduct in connexion 
with the Sikkim expedition of 1888. The ceded tract, which 
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contained about 138 square miles, is desciibcd in the deed of 
grant as ‘all the land south of the Great Rangit river, east 
of the BalSsan, Kahel, and Little Rangft rivers, and west of 
the Rangbt and Mahananda rivers.' Darjeeling soon became 
a favourite summer retreat for the officials of Bengal and their 
families, and it was established as a sanitarium for invalided 
European soldiers. In 1849 Dr. Hooker paid it a visit, and 
described his experiences in his well-known and most interest- 
ing Himalayan Journals {2 vols., 1854). His visit was also 
productive of important political consequences. With the 
sanction of the British Government and with the express per- 
mission of the Raja of Sikkim, he had crossed the frontier 
into that State, accompanied by Dr. Campbell, the Super- 
intendent of Darjeeling District. There they were treacher- 
ously seized and imprisoned by the authority of the Raja's 
dlwan or minister. A military expedition was dispatched to 
rescue the prisoners and avenge the insult; the )’early allow- 
ance granted to the Raja was stopped, and the Sikkim tarai, 
at the foot of the hills, was annc.\cd, while British territory in 
the mountains was considerably extended. In all, about 640 
square miles of land were acquired on this occasion. Finally 
in 1866 a hilly tract of 486 square miles, cast of the Tfsta, 
which was annexed from Bhutan in 1865 and now forms the 
Kalimpong police-circle, was incorporated in the District. 

The population increased from 94,996 in 1872 to 1551645 The 
in 1881, 223,314 in 1891, and 249,117 in ipot, TheP*®!’'®- 
Census of 1872 was admittedly inaccurate, and in 1881 there 
were doubtless many omissions; but even after liberal allow- 
ances have been made for error, the figures show a remarkable 
growth of population. The climate of the hills is very healthy 
and the death-rate low ; but the tarai is notoriously malarious, 
and the mortality there is always very heavy. In the Silfgurl 
thdna the recorded death-rate during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged sp-S per 1,000, and the birth-rate only r9"4. 

The birth-rate throughout the District is low ; but this is partly 
owing to the preponderance of males among the large immi- 
grant population, there being only 87 women to every 100 men 
in the District. More than three-quarters of the deaths arc 
due to fever, and more than a tenth to dysentery and 
diarrhoea. In the hills goitre is endemic, and the number 
of deaf-mutes is also high. 

The table on the next page gives particulars of the population 
of each subdivision in 1901. 

The two towns are Darjeeling, the head-quarters, and 
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Kursi:okc. The hilly pari of the l^iMrict contains nothing 
corre-sponding to a villnjjc in the ordinary sense of the word, 
as ntarly all the land, with the exception of Government 
forest, is parcelled out into tea gardens and Government 
estates, or khas tvaAals, and even in the tarai the social 
utrlt is not the village characteristic of the rest of India but 
tlic farm. 
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Otirin^^ the decade ending igoi the greatest increase of 
]iopu1ation (ss-9 l*cr cent.) took place in KMimpong, which 
Irad in i8gi only 65 frersons per square mite; here the waste 
land is being rapidly brought under cultivation by new settlers, 
chiefly from Xe|>al, hut it is still the most sparsely populated 
area in the District, supporting only rox persons per square 
nit'le. 'Jbe remainder of the head-quarters sulxlivision also 
showed a fair growth, the tea gardens adding 5,000, or more 
than 12 i>cr cent., to their population. *I'he decrease in the 
Kurscong sidrdivision was chieny due to the extreme un- 
hc.ilthincss of the SiUgurf /Aana, where the loss would have 
been far greater but for the large influx of coolies for the tea 
gardens. Xcarly half the total population arc foreigners. The 
majority (76,000) arc natives of Ncp.l1, but a large number 
come also from Chot.1 Kfigpur, the SanUil Paiganas, BihSr, 
and the United Provinces. There is a steady flow of immi- 
gration from Sikkim to KA]tm(>ong, where the land revenue 
assessment is vcr>* low. About half the people speak langu.agcs 
of the Tibeto-Burman family, of which nineteen different 
dialects were shown in the Census returns of (901, the most 
common being Khamba, ^lurmT, UmbO. I.cpchS, and Mangar. 
Nearly onc-fiftb speak Kbas, a bastard form of Hindi derived 
by tlie Kbas from their Hindu ancestors; it is known os 
Khns-kura, and lias become the /irt^ta Jrttnea of NcpSl. Ben- 
gali and Hindi are spoken by people from the plains, while 
immigrant Oraons, Jtfundits, and SantSis from the Chotii Nag- 
pur plateau speak their own languages. In 7901, 287,869 
persons, or more than three-quarters of the population, in- 
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eluding most of the ITepalese, returned themselves as tiindus/ 
Buddhists numbered 44,044, including the Murmfs, Lepchos, 
and Bhotias. Musalmans, found chiefljr in the SilTgurl ihana, 
formed less than 4 per cent of the total population, and 
Christians and Animists between i and 2 per cent each. 

Considerably more .than half the population (134,000) areCastesnnd 
Nepalese, and of the rest 29,000 are Rajbansis, or rather 
Koch, 10,000 Lepchas, and 8,000 Bhotias. All the great 
Nepal castes are well represented, the most numerous being 
the Khambu, MurmI, Limbti, and Khas. Lepcha is the nick- 
name given by the Nepalese to a Mongoloid tribe who call 
themselves Kong, and claim to be the aboriginal inhabitants 
of SiKKisi; an account of them ivill be found in the article 
on that State. Of the Bhotias, 3,446 are known as Sbarpa 
Bhotias and come from NepM; 2,357 come from Bhutan, and 
1,547 from Sikkim. An account of these people will be found 
in the article on Bhutan. The Oraons, Mundas, and Santals 
reside almost exclusively in the SiligurT ihana, where they 
are employed as coolies on the tea gardens. Nearly 1,700 
Tibetans were enumerated in the District. The number of 
Europeans was 1,292. Of the total population, 78 per cqnt. 
are engaged in agriculture (half of them on tea gardens), 7 per 
cent, in manual industries, i per cent, in commerce, and the 
same proportion in the professions. 

Christians number 4,467. The Church of Scotland Mission ChrisiLm 
works among the hill tribes, and has secured a large number 
of converts, principally among the Lepchas, of whom 1,300 
are Christians. The mission has branches in Sikkim, the 
Duars, and Kalimpong, the last being the most important. 

It does most useful educational work and maintains 58 schools 
with 1,655 scholars; the Colonial Homes at Kalimpong were 
started under its auspices. Great progress has been made 
during the last decade, the number of native Christians having 
risen from 298 to 2,829. A Roman Catholic mission has 
branches at Darjeeling and Kurscong, and a second Roman 
Catholic mission works at Fedong, under the Bishop of Tibet, 
with a branch at Maria-bastl. 

Agriculturally the District is divided into three tracts : the Gcncr.il 
mountains west of the Tista river, Kalimpong, and the tarai. 

At the time of cession the western mountains were almost ditions. 
wholly covered with forest, and were very sparsely populated ; 
almost all the slopes are now under tea, and two-thirds of 
the population outside the municipality and esmtonments arc 
resident on the tea gardens. Kalimpong contains only four 
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tc.1 fianlcns, and the greater part of the area is resened for 
native cultivation, five-sixths of tlic inhabitants being settled 
on the Government estate. The tarai contains a number of 
tea plantations along the foot of the hills, but there arc also 
extensive arciis under ordinarj* cultivation, and the tea garden 
population is h.-ircly one-fifth of the total. 

A distinctive feature of llimSlayan agriculture is the terracing 
of the mountain slopes for rice cultivation. On steep slopes 
the labour of revetting the narrow terraces with stones is vct>' 
great ; but as the site of a ricc-ficld is aUrays selected so that 
It can be irrigated from some stream, the crop is a certain one 
and amply rcp.ij-s the labour exjicndcd. 'Ilic incline of the 
slope, the aspect, and the deration arc important factors in 
the relative fertility of such lands. Many of the terraces are 
too narrow to admit the use of a plough, nnd these arc culti- 
r.itcd with a hoc. The nomadic method of agriculture known 
as jkuK, which consists in burning doivn a fresh patch of 
jungle land each successive year, h.as practically ceased, ns 
most of the forests in the District nrc now resen-ed by the 
Torcst department. ncng.ali nnd NcpSlcse cultivators use the 
plough, .and plough cultiratiun has also been adopted by 
the aboriginal tribes, especially ctist of the Tlsta. The hill 
chopper known as dao or hikri is vridely used for all rustic 
operations. The Ncp.llcse arc by far the most enterprising 
cultivators, nnd special mtsisurcs nrc necessary to protect the 
indigenous Lcpch.'ts from Ircing ousted by them. 

The prineijn! agricultural statistics of the District for 1903-4 
arc shown below, in square miles; — 
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Rice, which occupies nearly a third of the cultivated area, 
is the only food-grain groivn in the tarai, the winter crop 
being the most important. In the lulls Indian corn forms a 
valuable staple in K-tlimpong, and the area under it amounts 
to more th-an three-quarters of the net cropped area. The 
average yield of Indian com on the best hill lands is about 
18 maunds per acre, and on inferior lands 9 maunds. In the 
tarai the yield of rice per acre rarics from 4 to 10 maunds. 
In the hills, millets, such as mama (Eienane coracana), wheat. 
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pbtatoes, and cardamoms .‘are* grown wherever practicable. 
Subordinate crops in the plains are cotton, jute, which is 
encroaching on the rice area, pulses, oilseeds, and sugar-cane. 

The staple industry of Darjeeling is the cultivation and Tea. 
manufacture of tea, conducted almost entirely by means of 
English capital and under skilled European supervision. Its 
introduction into Darjeeling is due to Captain James, who 
persuaded Government to obtain seed from China, which he 
distributed among residents of the District to experiment with. 

The experiments were successful, and in 1856 the first tea 
gardens were opened at Alubari, Pandam, and Steinthal. The 
industry has prospered; the number of gardens in 1903 was 
169 with an area of 242 square miles, the acreage actually 
under tea representing 32 per cent, of the net cropped area of 
the District and the output of tea exceeding 12,000,000 Ib. 

The speciality of Darjeeling teas is their fine flavour, which 
always commands high prices and compensates for a smaller 
yield per acre than is obtained in the plains. The principal 
pests which tea planters have to contend with are the red 
spider, green-fly, and mosquito blights. The last causes most 
trouble in the tarai and the lower ranges ; while red spider is 
a terrible scourge on gardens at a higher elevation. 

The supply of labour is on the whole plentiful and of good 
qualit}’, as the work is comparatively light and well paid. In 
the hills the coolies are mainly Nepalese, while in the tarai 
Santals and kindred tribes predominate ; women and children 
are largely employed in plucking and sorting. 

The cultivation of those species of cinchona which contain Cinchona, 
quinine and allied febrifuge alkaloids was begun in 1864 in the 
Efingjo valley 12 miles south-east of Darjeeling, and in 1874 
cinchona febrifuge was manufactured for the first time in the 
Mangpu factory. In 1887 the manufacture of sulphate of 
quinine was commenced by a process of extraction by fusel 
oil, and has since been greatly extended. The issues of 
quinine in 1903-4 amounted to over 12,000 lb., of which 
3,900 jb. were made up by the Jail department into pice- 
packets, each containing 7 grains, for sale at post offices. In 
1904 the Government cinchona plantations comprised 900 
acres in the Eangbi and Mangpfl divisions in the Rangjo 
valley, 600 acres in the Sltong and Labda divisions in the 
Rayeng valley, and 360 acres in the Rangpo valley ; the total 
number of plants approached 4^ millions. 

A good deal has been done to distribute improved seed for Itnprove- 
various crops, and some remarkably fine maize has .been grown 
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in KSlimpong from American seed. KfTorts have been made 
to extend the growth of ]>otatobs, but bliglil ba.s proved ver)’ 
de-structivc hitherto. Oranges and other fruit trees have been 
succe!><ifully grown at KMirojtong. Rice cultivation is spread- 
ing .stc-idily in the mountains, especially in the cast of the 
District. I.ittlc use has been made of the Agriculturists' and 
I^ind Improvement lioans Acts until recently ; but Rs. 3,800 
was advanced under the former Act in 1906 to the ryots in the 
KUtimpong Government estate, in consequence of the panial 
failure of the mnirc crops on which they mainly dc|rcnd. 

The common domestic aninuls of the tarai do not differ 
from those found elsewhere in Rcngal ; but in the hills there 
are two special breeds of mountain cattle, the Sir! and the 
Nc[>.Mi, a cross betsveen the two being called kachcha Siri. 
The fonner arc hrge and rough-coated, and the latter small 
and smooth-.shinncd ; both breeds arc good climbers, and 
thrive in the forests. The Nep.llese cultivators use a few 
bullocks for their ploughs, but most of the anim.als are kept 
fur slaughter or transjiort. The Sharp! llhoti.’is from NepSl 
and other Ncp. 11 cse tribes, as well as the Bhut.lnesc BhotiSs 
and I.cpch.S.s, grare large herds of buflalocs and cows. The 
small but sturdy brcctl of Bhotia ponies introduced from Tibet 
and nhut.*in is well-known. They arc coarsc-bred anim.als with 
upright shoulders, ugly heads, and gTc.at bone; but they are 
valued for their surc-footedness and great endurance, and arc 
used both as pack animats and for riding. Mules arc imported 
from Tibet to KSlimpong, where Government buys them for 
trans|jort. The NepSlcsc Gunmgs gmre large flocks of sheep, 
taking them to the heights during the rains, and in the cold 
sc.ison bringing them down to the plains for sale. The prin- 
cijKil pasture grounds arc tlte 'rcscn’cd’ forests. In the cold 
and hot seasons the lower ranges arc used ; but, as the rains 
appro.ach, the scourge of leeches drives the cattle and sheep 
up to the higher mountains between 10,000 and 13,000 feet. 
English poultry liata: been imported and h.avc retained their 
0rigin.1l ch.aractcristics to a remarkable degree An important 
fair is held annually nt Kaumpong. 

Irrigation is not practised on a large scale, but throughout 
the tarai and in the hills natural facilities arc industriously 
utilised wherever they arc to be found. 

The 'reseia-cd’ forests cover an area of 433 square miles 
and, with the c.\ception of a few small areas under the Deputy- 
Commissioner, arc worked by the Forest department There 
arc prob.ably few plaats in which so many different tj-pcs exist 
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within so small an area. Above 8,000 feet clumps' of silver fir 
Webbiand) clothe the grassy slopes, which are dotted 
here and there with the whitened stems of dead trees. These, 
which gradually merge into rhododendron forest, are so inac- 
cessible as to yidd no profit Lower down are bamboos, 
which at 6,000 feet give way to forests of chestnut, maple, 
oak, magnolia, and laurel, the chief source of supply of timber 
and firewood for the station of Darjeeling. Still lower the oak 
disappears, and maple, birch, alder, and Bucklandia are the 
chief species. These are again replaced at 4,000 feet by mixed 
timber, which, with the exception of the iutt {Cedrela Ibona), 
is of litde value save for fuel. At 3,000 feet the upper limit of 
the sal {Shorea robusla) is reached ; and this tree is the chief 
constituent of the valuable forests in the lower hills, extending 
from the extreme west of the District to the Chet river on the 
east, where it ceases abruptly, probably owing to a change in 
geological formation. Besides sal, the iarai contains swamp, 
river-bed, and savannah forests, the last now rare owing to 
years of fire-protection. Cattle-grazing is ordinarily allowed. 

Regular plantations are few and unimportant 5 but some teak 
has been planted at BEmanpokri, Bucklandia near Rangirun, 
and rubber in the low valleys. In 1903-4 the forests yielded 
a revenue of s-62 lakhs. The Mech in the plains and the 
NepElese and LepchSs in the mountains collect for sale small 
quantities of minor jungle products, such as aconite, madder, 
and chiretta.- 

The mineral products include coal, iron, copper, calcareous Minerals, 
tufa, and slate 5 but very few of these are now worked. In 
1873 Mr. Mallet of the Geological Survey reported that the 
coal-measures, though easily exposed, were of a peculiarly 
friable character, and not worth exploiting. A colliery at 
Daling had an output in 1900-1 of 1,489 tons, but was not 
worked in 1903-4. Copper ores {chiefly copper pyrites) occur 
in rocks of the DEling series, and a licence to prospect for 
copper and limestone at Kumai has recently been granted. 

Almost the only accessory minerals are kyanite, schorl, and 
garnet, the two last often forming large-sized crystals. 

Coarse cotton cloth is woven by all the aboriginal tribes, Arts and 
especially by the Lepchas. There are breweries at Sonada 
and St. Mary’s, Kurseong, and the out-turn of beer in 1903-4 
was 70,000 gallons. The railway works at Tindharia employ 
a daily average of no operatives. 

The main trade is with Calcutta, the chief exports being tea, Commerce, 
jute, and gunny-bags, and the imports European piece-goods. 
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kerosene oil, and salt. Rice is imported from Dinajpur and 
coal and coke from BurdtrSn. From Nepal fo^-grains, 
cotton piece-goods,* manufactured wool and hides, sheep, 
goats, cattle, and poultry are imported, in return for European 
piece-goods and cotton twist, salt, kerosene oil, tobacco, and 
food-grains. The trade with Sikkim is of much the same 
character, but less in cxtcnL Most of the BhutSn trade passes 
through Jalpaiguri District. A little wool is brought from 
Tibet on mules to Kdltmpong, whence it is* carted to Silfgurl, 
but the trade is much hampered by the jealousy of the Tibetan 
authorities. The Daijccling-Himalayan Railway carries most 
of the traflic in the west of the District, but in the cast trans- 
port is by bullock carts and pack ponies along the Itsta road. 
Darjeeling To\vn, Kalimrong, KimsEONC, and SilIgurI 
arc the chief trade centres. Other places of less importance 
arc Pedong on the Tibetan trade route, Sombari at the end of 
the Chel valley, a mart for hill products, and Mstigara and 
Naksalbltri in the tarai. 

The Daijecling-Himhlayan Railn-ay and the cart road over 
which it runs connect Siliguri with Darjeeling. Other impor- 
tant roads are those connecting the lista bridge with Dar- 
jeeling town via Rangit, which has been greatly damaged by 
landslips, and rrith Jorbangala via Pashok; the road from 
Sillgurl to Rhenok on the Sikkim frontier, and thence to the 
jelep La pass ; and the roads from Ghum via Simana Basil to 
Fhalflt, from Rikyisum junction via Mimglas and Gorubatban 
to Jungt guard, from Kurscong Wa Pankhabtiri to MStigai3, 
from MStigaiH to NaksalbSri, and from Naksalbari to G5ii- 
dhuta. There are in all 642 miles of roads, of which 343 miles 
are under the supervision of the District road cess committee, 
and the remainder under the Public Works department. 

For administrative purposes the District, which is ‘non- 
regulation,’ is divided into two subdirisions, \vith bead-quarters 
at Darjeeling To^vN and Kurseonc. The staff subordinate 
to the Deputy-Commissioner at head-quarters consist of a 
covenanted Civilian and two Dcputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; 
a covenanted Civilian is in charge of the KurseOng subdivi- 
sion and a Deputy-Magistrate-Collcctor is stationed at Silfgurl. 
The District staff also includes a Civil Surgeon, besides a 
resident medical officer at the Eden Sanitarium, three Deputy- 
Conservators of forests, an Executive Engineer and an As- 
sistant Engineer belonging to the Public Works department. 

The courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge 
pf Pumea, in whose jurisdiction Darjeeling js included, and of 
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seven magistrates, four of whom also try petty civil suits. In 
the hills the people are remarkably law-abiding, and heinous 
crimes are comparatively rare. Offences against the person, 
accompanied with violence, are however fairly common, while 
dacoities are occasionally committed in the tarai. 

The District is divided into four separate tracts, in each of Land 
which a different revenue system prevails. In the original 
Darjeeling territory ceded in 1S35 there was at first little 
demand for land, and applications were dealt rvith by the 
Superintendent at his discretion. In 1838, however, a very 
large number of applications for building sites were made to 


Government; and this led to the issue in 1839 of a set of 
rules for the grant of lands which, while protecting existing 
rights, placed certain restrictions on future grants. These 
were subsequently modified; and the lands in this tract may 
now be classified as freehold tenures, revenue-paying tenures, 
and lands held by Government. In 1850 a second tract of 
1 16 square miles in the north-west of the District was acquired, 
and shortly afterwards granted to Chebu Lama for services 


rendered. Of this area, about 66 square miles were subse- 
quently purchased by the Forest department in 188 z, and the’ 
remainder is still held at a revenue of Rs. x,ooo fixed in per- 
petuity. The third tract embraces strips along the Nepal 
boundary on the wes^ and along the Tlsta on the east, and 
KSlimpong.^ These are khas mahils, or Government estates 
managed direct, and have undergone various resettlements. 
A poll to was originally levied; but this was gradually 
replaced by block rates, which were uniform throughout each 
bio J, but which varied from block to block according to 
fertility and accessibility. The block rates have in their turn 
given TOy to a more elaborate classification of the lands within 
each block. Lastly the larai, which was resettled in z8qs-8 
comprise chiefly holdings under leases and tea grants! 
The nghts of theyo/darr are heritable and transferabfe^and 
unSrT Government; subordinate to them are 

The tea lands are leased for varying terms fi,- 
The «es of ™, 
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paying 2 or 3 annas per acre according to locality. In the 
tarai the prevailing rate is 3 annas for old, and 10 annas for 
new fallow, 4 to 10 annas for uplands {faringait), 8 annas for 
homestead, Rs. 1-4 to Rs. a for lowlands {rupit), and Rs. 1-8 
for tea and lands under sal (JShorea robustd). 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees ; — 



1880-1. 

tSgo-i. 

tgoo-x* 

1903-4. 

Land nvenne . . 

.SO 

i,ii 

1,58 

1,66 

Total revenue . . 

1,62 

3.79 

SAS ' 

6,00 


Ix)cal and Outside the municipalities of Darjeelikg and Korscong, 
municipal local affairs are controlled by the Deputy-Commissioner, in 
2 ^*™’ his capacity of administrator of the Darjeeling Improvement 
Fund. In the KSlimpong Government estate they are looked 
after by the manager, who works through the village headmen ; 
in the Kalimpong and Pedong bazars annual grants are made 
from the Improvement Fund, chiefly for the purposes of con- 
servancy. 

Police and The District contains 4 police stations or thanas and aa out- 
jails. posts, 4 being independent outposts and 14 patrol posts. In 
1903 the force under the District Superintendent consisted of 
4 inspectors, 20 sub-inspectors, 45 head constables, and 342 
constables, making in all 411 men. In addition, the village 
watch consists of 177 chaukidars, including 24 daffadirs. A 
District jail at Darjeeling has accommodation for 132 prisoners, 
and subsidiary jails at Kurseong and Silfguri for 32. 

Education. Owing largely to the work of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, education has made good progress during recent 
years, in spite of the difficulties of teaching a polyglot popula- 
tion scattered among the mountmns. In 1901, 7 per cent, of 
the population (la males and 1-4 females) could read and 
write. The total number of pupils under instruction increased 
from 3,255 in 1892-3 to 3,915 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 3,731 
boys and 515 girls were at school, being respectively 18.7 and 
2-6 per cent, of those of school-going age. The proportion for 
boys is below the average for Bengal, but the percentage 
for girls ranks high. The chief educational institutions are 
St. Paul’s School, St. Joseph’s College, the Diocesan girls’ 
school, and the Loretto Convent school at Darjeeung, the 
Victoria boys' school and the Dow Hill girls’ school at 
Kurseong, and St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kaum- 
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PONG. The total number of educational institutions, public 
and private, in 1903-4 was 178: namely, 6 secondarj', 150 
primary, and 22 special schools. The total expenditure on 
education was Rs. 52,000, of which Rs. 30,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 1,600 from municipal funds, and Rs. 5,000 
from fees. 

The District is well provided with hospitals and dispen- Sfcdiwl. 
saries, which numbered 12 in 1903, of which 6 had accommo- 
dation for 192 in-patients. At these the cases of 45fOOo out- 
patients and 1,600 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,250 operations were performed. The percentage of 
patients treated to population far exceeded the results attained 
elsewhere in Bengal outside Calcutta. The expenditure was 
Rs. 64,000 and the income Rs. 73,000, of which Rs. 20,000 
was derived from Government contributions and the same 
sum from Local funds, Rs. 11,000 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 17,000 from subscriptions. These figures are exclusive of 
the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium in Darjeeling, the railway dispen- 
sary at Tindharia, and two other private dispensaries. 

Vaccination is not compulsory except in Darjeeling and Vaccina- 
Kurseong towns. In 1903-4 the number of persons success- **‘’'’* 
fully vaccinated was ir,ooo, or 50 per 1,000 of the population. 

[L. S, S. O’Malley, District Gasettcer (1907) ; Sasi Bhusan 
Datt, Tarai Settlement Report (Calcutta, 1898) ; C, A. Bell, 
Settlement Report of Kalimpong Government Estate (Calcutta, 

1905).] 


Daijeeling Subdivision, — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, lying between 26® 52' and 27°i3'N. 
and 87® 59' and 88® 53^ E., with an area of 726 square miles. 
The subdivision consists entirely of lofty mountains and deep 
valleys, and large areas are covered with forests. It is divided 
into two portions by the Tista, the tract cast of that river being 
almost entirely reserved for native cultivation where the land is 
not covered by forests, while in the tract to the west the cultiv- 
able land is mostly under tea. The population in 1901 w.as 
5331386, compared with 105,672 in 1891, and was contained 
jn one town, DaRjEEtiNC (population, 16,924), the head- 
quarters, and 181 villages. The density is 18^ persons per 
square mile; but the Government estate of Kali.mponc, ca.si 
pf the 'Dsta, is far more sparsely populated than the tract 
west of that river. There arc cantonments at Darjeeling and 
Lemng. Outside Darjeeling the most important market is 
in Kalimpong village, 

Kurseong Subdivision.— Southern subdivision of Darjce- 
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ling District, Bengal, lying between 26“ 31' and 27' o' N. and 
88 ° 7^ ® 8 ° 31' E., with an area of 438 square miles. The 

population in igoi was 115,731, compared with 117,642 in 
1891, and was contained in one town, Kukseokg, the head- 
quarters, and 388 villages, the density being 264 persons pet 
square mile. The subdivision contains two distinct tracts, the 
northern resembling the adjoining portion of the Darjeeling 
subdivision, and consisting of great mountain ridges and 
valleys, while the Siliguri iAana lies in the plains and is a level 
submontane strip of country. After Kurseong the most im- 
portant places in the subdivision are Siugur!, the junction 
Of the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State and the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railmys; Timdharia, where the work- 
shops of the latter railway are situated; and the large marts of 
MStigarS and Naksalbari in the iaraL 
Kalimpong (or Dalingkot). — A hilly tract in Darjeeling 
District, Bengal, lying between 26° 51' and 27“ is' N. and 
88° 28' and 88° 53' E., with an area of 412 square miles. It 
is situated east of the Tfsta, west of the Hi-cbu and Di-dra 
(JaldhhkS), and south of the State of Sikkim, and ivas acquired 
from Bhutan after the campaign of 1864-5. Of the total area, 
aj3 square miles are occupied by ‘reserved’ forests and ro 
square miles by four tea gardens, while 179 square miles are 
reserved for native cultivation; five-sixths of the inhabitants 
are settled on the Mas maMb or state lands. The country is 
cut up by ridges of varying height and steepness, separated by 
narrow valleys, the principal of which run back far into the 
mountains. These ridges debouch into the plains at elevations 
ranging from 300 feet to 1,000 feet above sea-level, rising in 
the interior to 10,500 feet at Risbi La. Over a large portion 
of the tract the ‘reserved’ forests cover the tops of the ridges 
and the bottoms of the valleys, while the cultivated area 
occupies the intervening space. The land above 5,000 feet 
is mostly, and that above 6,000 feet almost entirely, under 
‘ reserved ' forest; which also covers most of the area below 

2.000 feet. The chief crop grown is maize, which occupies 

38.000 acres, or more than three-fourths of the net cropped 
area. A new settlement of the land revenue was completed 
in 1903 ; the demand is Rs. 10,000 per annum, and Rs. 1,300 
is realized from cesses, A poll fax was originally levied, 
which was gradually replaced by block rates, and these have 
in their turn given way to a differential classification and 
assessment of the lands within each block. 

The land has been classified for revenue purposes -as 
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cardamom, held rent free for the first three years, during 
vrhich there is practically no out-turn, after which it is assessed 
at Rs. 10 per acre ; terraced rice lands, paying from 8 annas 
to B.S. 1-4 per acre ; unterraced cultivation, including fallows 
of less than three years’ standing, paying 6 annas to t 5 annas 
per acre ; and fallows of three years’ standing and over, paying 
ftom 2 to 3 annas per acre. Some lands in each of the last 
three classes are assessed at a slightly lower rate for the first 
few years of the settlement. The estate has been divided into 
48 blocks, excluding Kalimpong bazar, each under a headman 
or mandal, who is responsible for the collection of rents, the 
repair of roads, and certain other duties, in return for which 
he receives a percentage on the collections and some other 
privileges. The total rental of the him mahals for 1903-4 
was Rs. 31,000, and they are exempt from the payment of 
cesses. The chief village in the estate is Kalimpong ; and 
there are large bazars at Pedong on the Tibetan trade route, 
and at Sombari at the end of the Chcl valley, where the 
produce of the hill cultivators is sold to the cultivators of the 
Duars. The forests and the colliery at Daling arc referred 
to in the article on Darjeeung District. A new tract has 
been opened for cinchona cultivation at Munsang. Oranges 
are grown and exported to the Duars and the /ami. 

[C. A. Bell, Setliement Report 1905).] 

Darjeeling Town. — Head-quarters of Darjeeling District, 
Bmgal, situated in 27® 3' N. and 88® 16' E., in the Lower 
Himalayas, 379 miles from Calcutta by rail. The name 

Darjeeling (Jtdorje-gUn^ means 'the place of the dorje; the 
mysric thunderbolt of the Lamaist religion, and is connected 
with the cave on Observatory Hill, which was a sacred spot 
prior to the British occupation of the counliy, and above 
which once stood the monastery, since removed to a site lower 
down the hill. At the Census of 1901 the population of the 
town with the two cantonments of Darjeeling and Lebong 
was 16,924, of whom 10,271 were Hindus, 4,437 Buddhists, 
^|049 Musalmans. 'The number of 
inhabitants during the summer months is much greater, and 
at a special enumeration in September, 1900, the population 
was 23,852. Darjeeling was acquired by the British Govern- 
ment m 1835 as a sanitarium, and it soon became a favourite 
summer retreat for the officials of Lower Bengal and their 
amilies. It is now the summer head-quarters of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, of the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, 
n also for a few months of the Commissioner of the Bh.2gal- 

at. II. p ‘ o 
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pur Division ; a Superintending Engineer, Executive Engineer, 
and Deputy-Conservator of Forests are also stationed here. 

• The town occupies a long narrow ridge descending abruptly 
to the bed of the Great Rangit river. The highest and lowest 
points within municipal limits are about 7,800 feet and 6,o«o 
feet respectively above sea-level. In 1872, before the con- 
struction of the railway, the population numbered 00173,15;; 
but during the nmet nine years it increased by more than 
100 per cent., and it doubled again between the years iSSi 
and iSgr. Since 1891 its growth has been less rapid, as 
most of the available building sites have been already taken 
up and built upon. Moreover, the disastrous landslips of 
1899 caused a temporary check to its development. These 
were caused by a violent cyclone with heavy rainfall, which 
visited the District in September, 1899. On the 23Td a htavy 
thunderstorm broke in Darjeeling about 1.30 p.m., and for three 
hours the rain descended in torrents. A lull ensued till about 
8 o’clock, and then the cyclone burst in all its fury. The 
storm raged the whole of the night of the 23rd, and all the 
next day and night, without the slightest intermission till 
about 3.30 in the early morning of the 25th. No less than 
5-3 inches of rain fell during the 24 hours ending at 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the 24th, and i9>4 inches before 4 a.ni. of 
the following day. Most of the landslips occurred on the east 
of the town, where the hill-side is very precipitous. These 
overwhelmed many houses, and roads and pathways were 
broken away in many places by the constant stream of mud, 
water, and stones dowm the hill-sides. Seventy-two lives were 
lost. The town also suffered much damage in the grc-it 
earthquake of 1897, when many houses were injured and a few 
were entirely wrecked; three lives were lost by the fall of 
boulders from the hill-sides. 

The local trade of Darjeeling is practicxilly confined to 
supplying the wants of European inhabitants and of the tea 
plantations. A considerable traflic is carried on by the hill- 
men svith residents and visitors in China cups, turquoise, coral 
and amber ornaments, jade and agate cups and beads, prayer 
wheels, bells, ‘amulets and other curiosities illustrative of. 
Buddhist monastic life^ as well os kukris, Bhotia and LcpchS 
knives, Nepiilcse brass-work, Src. The Darjeeling shopkeepers 
deal mostly in European piece-goods, stores, glass, hardw.arc, 
and crockery. 

The municipality was constituted in 1850, and at first 
coincided with the tract of 138 square miles ceded by the 
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Sikkim Raja ; it is now restricted to the station itself, mth the 
two cantonments of Darjeeling and Lebong, and is governed 
by (Bengal) Act I of igoo. The Income during the decade 
ending igoi-2 averaged a^rg lakhs, and the expenditure i<72 
lakhs. In igo3-4 the income was 3^ lakhs, including Rs. 
48,000 from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 19,000 from 
a water rate, Rs. 29,000 from a lighting rate, Rs. 23,000 
from a conservancy rate, Rs. 42,000 as ground rents from 
leases of Government property within the town, and Rs. 9,000 
as fees from the municipal market. In the same year the 
expenditure was 2§ lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 27,000 
spent on lighting, Rs. 98,000 on water-supply, Rs. 47,000 on 
conserv^c]’, Rs. 20,000 on medical relief, Rs. 14,000 on road.s, 
Rs. 4,000 on buildings, Rs. 5,000 on drainage, and Rs. r,ooo 
on education. A loan of 16-5 lakhs has been obtained from 
Government for the improvement of the water-supply. An 
electric light installation was introduced in 1897, at a cost of 
1-31 lakhs, which supplies the streets and some of the hoiisc.s ; 
an additional grant of Rs. 10,000 was made from Provincial 
funds in 1903-4 towards the improvement of the installation. 

The chief public buildings are the Shrubbery, the residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, built in 1879; 
Secretariat offices, built in 189S; the Eden Sanitarium, the 
Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium, St, Andrew’s Church, the Wesleyan 
Chapel, the Scottish Kirk, the Roman Catholic Convent and 
Chapel, St. Paul’s School, St. Joseph’s College, and the barracks 
at Kat-spahar, Jalapahar, and Lebong. Two gardens, Lloyd’s 
Botanical Gardens and the Victoria Pleasauncc, arc open to 
the public. 

The Darjeeling cantonment, which is above the town, com- 
prises Jalapahar and Katapahar. At KaUipahar arc artillery 
barracks, which at present accommodate a battery of held 
artillery and a company of garrison artillery during the summer. 
Jalapahar is a convalescent d£p6t with accommodation for 
400 men. The Lebong cantonment below Darjeeling is 
occupied by a British infantry regiment. The head-quarters 
of the Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles are at Diarjccling ; 
the force consists of 6 companies, stationed at Kurscong, 
Jalpaigurl, Dam-Dim, Nagrakot, Allpur-Duars, and Pumca, 
3 companies of cadets, and one reserve company. Its total 
strength (1903-4) is 520 of all ranks. 

The District jail at Darjeeling has accommodation for 232 
prisoners. The baker)', from which bread is supplied to the 
troops and to the general public, constitutes the chief industry ; 
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oil-pressing, bamboo and cane work, carpentrj*, boot- and 
shocmaking are also carried on, and bees arc hived. 

The chief educational institutions are St. Paul’s School for 
the sons of Europeans and East Indians, established at Calcutta 
in 1845 and removed to Darjeeling in 1864 ; and Su Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic College, founded at Sunny Bank in 18SS but 
transferred to the present buildings at North Point in 1891, 
In 1903-4 there were 213 pupils at St. Joseph’s College and 
96 at St. Paul’s School. Other schools for European and 
Eurasian education are the Diocesan girls’ school with 85 
pupils, and the Loretto Convent school with 170 pupils. New 
buildings have recently been erected for the Diocesan girls’ 
school which accommodate 100' pupils ; the present constitu- 
tion of the school in its relation to the Clewcr Sisterhood 
dates from 1895. The Darjeeling high school is open to all 
natives \ the students numbered 280 in 1901, of whom 49 were 
Bhoti^s and 3 Lepchas. Bhotias and Lepchas who do not 
intend to read for university examinations are educated free, 
and are trained chiefly as explorers, interpreters, and surveyors. 
Attached to the school is a boarding-house, with accommo- 
dation for 7 Bhotias and Lepchas. 

The most important medical institution is the Eden Jubilee 
Sanitarium, which was opened in 1883 and provides accom- 
modation for 86 sick and convalescent persons; it is self- 
, supporting. h> new hospital in connexion with it, built at a 
cost of Rs. 20,000 and opened in X901, contains an excellent 
operating theatre of the most modem type and provides 
accommodation for six in-patients and two nurses. The Lowis 
Jubilee Sanitarium for natives, which was opened in 1887, 
contains accommodation for 99 persons; the main buildittg 
and the land were given by the Mahanlja of Cooch BchSr. 
The town also contains a dispensary with 38 beds. 

JalapahSr. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27® i' N. and 88“ 16' E., 
above the station of Darjeeling. Jnlapahar, which forms part 
of Darjeeling cantonment, is a convalescent ddpdt garrisoned 
by a company of the British infantry regiment quartered at 
Ledowc. Barracks were built at Jalapahar ns far back as 
1848, but these have been enlarged and now provide accom- 
modation for 400 men. The parade ground is 7,520 feet 
above sea-lcvcl. 

Kfilimpong Village.— Village in the head-quarters sub- 
division of Darjeeling District, Bcng.-il, situated in 27“ 4' N. 
and 88" 28' E., 3,933 feet above sca-lcvci. Population (1901), 
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1,069. The village,' which has given its name to the tract of 
hilly country formerly known as Dalingkot, is the established 
market for Tibetan wool and other e.\ports, and contains a 
large bazar. The wool, which is brought in via the Jelep La 
from Tibet, is dispatched by carts along the Tista valley road 
to Siliguri on the Eastern Bengal State Bailway. Since 1891 
a fair has been held annually in November at Kalimpong, at 
which agricultural produce and stock are exhibited and prizes 
are given both in cash and in the form of English poultiy and 
selected seed ; this is the most successful agricultural show 
in Bengal, and is supported by subscriptions supplemented by 
a Government grant. More than 100 Tibetan mules arc 
annually purchased here by Government for transport purposes 
at an average price of Rs. 150. A branch of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, established at Kalimpong, possesses a church, 
an Anglo-Hindi middle school with 4 masters and 55 pupils, 
and a hospital with 28 beds in connexion with the Government 
dispensary. The St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes were instituted 
in 1900, under the auspices of the Church of Scotland, for the 
education of .poor European and Eurasian children. The 
object of these homes is to give the children, in a healthy 
District and favourable environment, such a course of training 
as will fit them for emigration to the Colonies, or make them 
more robust for work in India. The scheme is managed by an 
independent committee, and the system adopted is that of 
cottage homes, each cottage holding 25 to 30 children. Origin- 
ally 100 acres of land were granted by Government and an 
agricultural expert was appointed to superintend the outdoor 
work. The board of management have since obltiincd per- 
mission to acquire a tract of about 330 acres more and to hold 
it in the position of a ryot; of this, about 200 acres have 
already been acquired. The first cottage was opened in igoi, 
and three other cottages and a central school have since been 
added. 

Kurseong Town {Karsiatig). — Head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name in Darjeeling District, Bengal, 
situated in 26® 53' N. and 88® 17' E., on the Lower Himalayas, 
4,860 feet above sca-lcvcl, about 20 miles south of Darjeeling. 
Population (1901), 4,469. Kurseong is, like Darjeeling, a hill 
station, but docs not enjoy the same reputation as a sanitarium. 
The town is situated on 'the Darjecling-Himiilayan Railw.ay 
and is a centre of the tea trade. It was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1879. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 10,000, and the expenditure Rs. 9,600. In 
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1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, of which Rs. 9,000 to 
derived from a tax on houses and lands and Rs. 3,000 from 
a conservancy rate; the expenditure in the same year to 
also Rs. 14,000. Unfiltered water is supplied from a muni- 
cipal reservoir, which is fed by springs. The town contains 
the usual public offices, including a sub-jail with accommoda- 
tion for 24 prisoners, and a dispensary with 16 beds. The 
principal educational institutions are for the benefit of 
Europeans and Eurasians: namely, the Victoria boys’ school 
founded in 1879, with 187 boys in 1903-4; and the Dow 
Hill girls’ school founded in 1898, with 76 girls in 1903-4, 
both of which are aided by Government 

Lebong. — Cantonment in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27° 4' N. and 8S° 
17' E., below the station of Darjeeling, at an altitude of 
5,970 feet Population (1901), 208. Barracks built in i8g6 
contain accommodation for about 450 men, but Government 
has purchased land on the Lebong spur with the intention 
of building sufficient barracks to accommodate a whole bat- 
talion of Btitish infantry. 

Phalut. — One of the loftiest peaks in the SingalilS spur 
of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, with a height of 11,811 feet, situated 
in 27® 13' N. and 88® 3' E. The view' of the great northern 
snowy mountains from this hill is one of indescribable 
grandeur. A jagged line of snow connecting the two highest 
known mountains in the world, Everest and Kinchinjunga, 
dazzles the eye ; and, while the deep silence around impresses 
itself upon the spectator, the thick clumps of pine forest with 
their wide-spreading arms add a weird solemnity to the scene. 
The Nepal frontier road passes by this hill, and there is a 
staging bungalow which is available to travellers on applica- 
tion to the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

Sabargam. — One of the principal peaks in the Singalila 
.spur of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated on the Tvestem frontier 
of the District in 27® xo® N. and 88® i' E. The height 
above sea-level is 11,636 feet. 

Sandakphu. — One of the principal peaks in the Singalila 
spur of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27® 6' N. and 88® 
o' E. The height above sea-level is 11,930 feet. It com- 
mands an unequalled view not only of the Sikkim snows, 
but also of the NepSl mountains, including Everest. The 
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Nepal frontier road runs over the hill, and there is a staging 
bungalow which is available to travellers on application to 
the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

Siliguri, — Village in the Kurseong subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 26° 43' N. and 88° 26' 
near the left bank of the Mahanandil. Population (1901), 

784. Siliguri is the northern terminus of the Eastern Bengal 
Slate Railway, where it is joined hy the Darjeeling-HimSlayan 
Railway. It is also the terminus of the cart-road from 
Kaiimpong and Sikkim, and it thus focuses the whole trade 
of Darjeeling, Sikkim, and Tibet. Several jute firms are 
established here, and, in addition to the permanent shops, 
there is a bi-weekly Government market. A Deputy-Magis- 
trate is stationed at Siliguri. The sub-jail has accommodation 
for 8 prisoners, and the dispensary has 20 beds. 

Tanglu. — One of the principal peaks in the Singalila spur 
of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27° 2' N. and 88° 5' E., at 
a height above sea-level of 10,074 feet. The Nepal frontier road 
runs over the hill, and there is a staging bungalow for tra- 
vellers, available on application to the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Darjeeling. The Little Ranglt river rises under this mountain. 

Tindharia. — ^Village in the Kurseong subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 26° 51' N. and 88° 20' E., 
on the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, 2,748 feet above sea- 
level. The population consists almost entirely of the em- 
ployes of the railway and their families. Tindharia contains 
the railway workshops, employing 250 hands, and a railway 
hospital and club. 

Santal Farganas. — Southern District of the Bhagalpur how 
Division, Bengal, lying between 23° 48' and 25° 18' N. and^*"' 
86° 28' and 87° 57' E., with an area of 5,470 square miles, and i 
It is bounded on the north by the Districts of Bhagalpur and " 
Pumca ; on the east by Malda, Murshidabad, and Birbhum ; 
on the south by BurdwSn and Manbhum ; and on the west by 
Hazaribagh, Monghyr, and Bhagalpur. 

The general aspect of the District is undulating or hilly ; to 
the north-east, however, it abuts on the Gangctic plain, .and 
a narrow strip of alluvial land .about 650 square miles in area 
thus falls within ft The Rajsiaiial Hitts, which cover 1,366 
square miles, here rise steeply from the pLain, but arc no- 
where higher than 2,000 feet above sea-level, their average 
elevation being considerably less. Among the highest ridges 
are Mori and Sendgarsa. The major portion of these hills 
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falls within the Daman-i-Jcoh Government estate, which has 
an area of 1,351 square miles. Among the highest ridges 
outside the DSman-i-koh are the Nuni, Sankara, Ramgath 
Kulanga, Sarbar, Sundardihi, Lakshmanpnr, and Saprhai^ 
hills. East and south of these hilly tracts the country fails 
away in undulations, broken by isolated hills and ridges of 
gneiss of sharp and fantastic outline. The Ganges forms the 
northern and part of the eastern boundary, and all the risers 
of the District eventually flow either into it or into the 
Bhagirathi. The chief of these are the Gumani, the Maral, 
the Bansloi, the BrShmanI, the Mor or Morakhi with its 
tributary the Naubil, the Ajay, and the Baralcar. None of 
them is navigable throughout the year. 

Geology. Archaean gneiss and Gondwana rocks constitute the greater 
portion of the Santal Rirganas, the latter represented prind- 
pally by the volcanic rocks of the Rajmahal Hills, which 
occupy an elevated strip of land along the eastern border, 
while to the west the undulating- area that constitutes the 
greater part of the District consists of ‘Bengal gneiss,’ which is 
remarkable for the great variety of crystalline rocks which it 
contains. The GondwSna division consists of the Talcher, 
DSmodar, DubrSjpur, and Rajmahal groups. The Talcher 
and DSmodar belong to the Lower GondwSnas, and the other 
two groups to the Upper. The volcanic rocks of the RSj- 
mahal group ate the predominant member of the series, and 
they constitute the greatest portion of the hills of that name. 
They are basic lavas resembling those of the Deccan trap, and 
vary from a dolerite in their coarser types to a compact basalt 
in the finer-grained varieties. A trachytic intrusion situated in 
the Hura coal-field, about 22 miles south-east of Colgong, 
although petrologically quite difierent from the basic basalts 
and dolerites, may nevertheless belong to the same volcanic 
series. Sedimentary beds, consisting principally of hard white 
shales, sometimes also of hard quartzose grits or carbonaceous 
black shales, occur frequently intercalated between successive 
flows; and these are of great interest on account of the 
beautifully preserved fossil plants which they contain. They 
are mostly cycadaceous plants together with some ferns and 
conifers, and are identical with those found in the Upper 
Gondwana at Jubbulpore, in Cutch and various other places, 
and have been of great assistance to geologists in determining 
the age of the series. In the RajmnhSl Hills, the GondwSna 
groups underlying the volcanic group are found principally 
along the western border of the range. The outcrops are very 
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discontinuous, owing partly to the faulted nature of the western 
boundary, and partly to the overlaps bet^veen the different 
members, which in the case of the Barakars, DubrSjpur, and 
Rajmahal amount to a well-marked unconformity. The Tal- 
chers are very poorly represented. They consist of the usual 
greenish silts and sandstones, with only a local development 
of the well-known boulder bed. These rocks are supposed to 
be of glacial origin. The next group is the most important 
from an economic point of view, as it contains the coal- 
measures. Along the western border of the hills, it constitutes 
several coal-fields, which, enumerated from north to south, 
are : the Hura coal-field, a tract about 15 miles long from 
north to south, commencing about 13 miles south-east of 
Colgongj the Chuparbhita coal-field, about 10 miles farther 
south in the valley of the Gumani ; the Pachwara field, in the 
Bansloi valley ; and the BrahmanI coal-field, in the valley of 
the river from which it is named. In the three southern fields 
the Damodar rocks are lithologically similar to the Barakar 
beds of the RSnlganj coal-field, consisting of alternations of 
grit, sandstone, and shale, with occasional beds of inferior 
coal. The coal-measures of the Hurt field are lithologically 
different j they consist of friable felspathic grits and soft white 
shales, with a few thick seams of inferior coal, and correspond 
possibly with the Raniganj group of the Damodar coal-fields. 
The Dubrajpur group, which either intervenes between the 
Damodar and volcanic rocks or rests directly on the gneiss, 
to be overlapped in its turn by the volcanic rocks themselves, 
consists of coarse grits and conglomerates, often ferruginous, 
containing quartz and gneiss pebbles, with occasionally hard 
and dark ferruginous bands. 

The south-western portion of the District contains the small 
Deogarh coal-fields and the northern edge of the Raniganj 

coal-field. The Talcher and Barakar are the groups repre- 

sented. The boundaries of these coal-fields are often faulted. 
There are numerous dikes and intrusive masses of mica peri- 
dotite and augite dolerite, the underground representatives of 
the Rajmahal flows. These intrusions occur in profusion in 
the surrounding gneiss. The coal in the Deogarh fields is 

neither plentiful nor of good quality. In the north of the 

District the rocks disappear beneath the Gangetic alluvium 

* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vols. vii and xiif, pt. ii, and 
Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xxvii, pt. it. The above account 
was contributed by Mr. R Vredeaburg, Deputy-Snperintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. 
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The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation 
and the rice-fields and their margins abound in mareh and 
water plants. The surface of the plateau land between the 
valleys, where level, is often bare and rocky, but where 
undulating, is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in 
which Dendrocalatnui striclus is prominent. Throughout the 
District the principal free is the sal {SItorea roiusta), but all 
trees characteristic of rough and rocky soil are found in the 
jungles. Such are the palds (Bulea fivndosa), tun {Cedrtla 
Toona), dsan {Termitialia ’tomentosa), baherd {Terminalia 
ChebuUi)^ haritaki {Terminalia belerica), atyun {TenninaJk 
Aryuna), Phyllanthus Emblica^ jdtntm {Eugenia /amlolatia), 
babul (Acaeia arahicd)^ khair {Aeacia Catechu), mahttd {Bassia 
latifclia), bakul {Mimusops Elengt), Mallotus philippinensis, 
kdntdl {Ariocarpus integrifolitP), Artocarpus Lakoeeha, Lagtr- 
siroemia partiiflora, Anageissus latifolia, gamhdr {GmeUna 
arborea), kustm {Schleichera trijuga), and dbnus {Diospym 
tnelanoxyhn). 

Outside the Government estates, where alone forest is pro- 
tected, the jungle is being gradually destroyed and big game 
has almost disappeared. The last elephant was shot in 1893; 
a few bears, leopards, hyenas, and spotted deer survive, but 
the Santal is as destructive of game as of jungle. Wild ducks, 
snipe, and quail abound in the alluvial tract. Partridges are 
also fairly common, and partridge taming is a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Santals. Peafowl and jungle-fowl are still to be 
found in the Daroan-i-koh and in the hills to the south and 
cast of Duraka. 

The alluvial strip of country above alluded to has the damp 
heat and moist soil characteristic of Bengal, while the undu- 
lating and hilly portions of the District are swept by the hot 
westerly winds of Bihar, and resemble in their rapid drainage 
and dry subsoil the lower plateau of .Chotft NSgpur. In this 
undulating country the rvinter months are very cool and the 
rains not oppressive, but the heat from the end of March to 
the middle of June is great Mean temperature rises from 
64® in December and January to 88® in April and May. The 
mean maximum is highest (100°) in April ; but after May it 
drops rapidly, chiefly owing to the fall in night temperature, 
and from July to October remains almost constant at 88® and 
89®. The mean minimum is lotvest (51®) in December and 
January. The annual rainfall averages 52 inches, of which 
8.8 inches fall in Jun^ 13.2 in July, 11.4 in August, and 9-2 in 
September. 
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Owing to the completeness of the natural drainage and the Nainral 
custom of accumulating excess rain-water by dams, iloods ® “““ ® 
seldom cause much damage. The only destructive flood 
within recent years occurred on the night of September 23, 

1899, in the north-west of the Godda subdivision. The storm 
began in the afternoon, and by 8 a.m. next morning lo-i inches 
of rain had been registered at Godda. The natural TOter- 
courses were insufficient to carry away the water, and a dis- 
astrous inundation ensued. It was estimated that 881 lives 
rvere lost^ while upwards of 6,000 cattle perished and 12,000 
houses were destroyed. The villages in the submerged area , 
were afterwards visited by a somewhat severe epidemic of 
cholera, probably due to the contamination of the water- 
supply. 

Until the formation of the District in 1855, the northern History, 
half formed part of Bhagalpor, while the southern and western 
portions belonged to Blrbhum. The Bajmahal Hills lay 
w’ithin Bh3galpur close to the line of communication bcttvcen 
Bengal and Bih3r, and the Paharias ('hillmen'} who inhabited 
them lived by raiding and soon forced themselves on the 
attention of the East India Company. The Muhammadan 
rulers had attempted to confine the PahSrias within a ring 
fence by granting zamtndaris and JS^rs for the maintenance 
of a local police to repel incursions into the plains ; but little 
control was exercised, and in the political unrest of the middle 
of the eighteenth century these defensive arrangements broke 
down. Repressive measures were at first attempted with little 
effect, but between 1779 ^nd 1784 Augustus Clcvland suc- 
ceeded by gentler means in w’inning the confidence of the 
Paharias and reducing them to order. He allotted stipends 
to the tribal headmen, established a corps of Hill Rangers 
recruited among the Paharias, and founded special tribunals 
presided over by tribal chiefs; his rules were eventually in- 
corporated in Regulation I of 1796. To pacify the country. 
Government had to take practical possession of the Paharia 
hills to the exclusion of the zamindars who had previously 
been their nominal owners. The tract was therefore not dealt 
with at the Permanent Settlement; and finally in 1823 Govern- 
ment asserted its rights over the hills and the fringe of uncul- 
tivated country, the Daman-i-koh or ‘ skirts of the hills,’ lying 
at their feet An officer was appointed to demarcate the 
limits of the Government possessions, and the rights of the 
jdgXrdars over the central willey of ManjhuS were finally 
resumed in 1837. A Superintendent of the Daman was 
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appointed in 1835 > he encouraged the Santals, who had 
be^n to enter the country about 1820, to clear the jungle and 
bring the valleys under cultivation. The Paharias, ia«*'' < i " d 
and in receipt of stipends from Government, clung to the tops 
and slopes of the hill^ where they practised shifting cultiva- 
tion. The valleys offered a virgin jungle to the- axes of the 
Santals who swarmed in from Hazaribagh and Manbhum. 
On the heels of the Santals came the Bihari and the Bengali 
mahajans (money-lenders). The Santal was simple and im- 
provident, the mahajan extortionate. The Santals found the 
lands which they had recently reclaimed passing into the 
hands of others owing to the action of law courts j and in 
1855, starting with the desire to revenge themselves on the 
Hindu money-lenders, they found themselves arra}’ed in arms 
agmnst the British Government. The insurrection was not 
repressed without bloodshed, but on its conclusion a careful 
inquiry was held into the grievances of the Santals and a new 
form of administration was introduced. Regulation XXXVII 
of 1855 removed the area of the present District from the 
operation of the general Regulations and placed the adminis- 
tration in the hands of special officers under the control of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The jurisdiction of the ordinary courts 
was suspended, and the regular police were removed. Five 
districts (collectively named the Santal Farganas) were formed 
and placed under the control of a Deputy and four ^sistant 
Commissioners, each of whom had a sub-assistant and was 
posted with his sub-assistant at a central point of his district. 
These ten officers were intended simply for the purpose of 
doing justice to the common people^ and tried civil and 
criminal cases and did police work ; revenue work and the 
trial of civil suits valued above Rs. 1,000 were carried on by 
the District staff of Birbhflm and BbSgalpur. 

Under this system the Deputy-Commissioner lived at 
Bbagalpur, and of the officers left in the districts, three were 
on the loop and three on the chord line of rail, while only two 
were posted in the important districts of Dumka and Godda, 
which contained nearly half the population of the Faiganas. 
In course of tim^ however, the SantSl Paiganas were more or 
less brought under the ordinary law and procedure of the 
‘regulation’ Districts, and the Deputy-Commissioner was 
practically transformed into a Judge. Accordingly, when in 
1872 an agitation again began among the Santals, directed 
chiefly against the oppression of the zemindars, and attended 
by acts of violence, it was felt that this tract required a 
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simpler form of administration than other parts of Bengal, and 
a special Regulation (III of 1872) was passed for the peace 
and good government of the Santal Paiganas. Under its 
provisions, a revenue ‘non-regulation’ District was formed; 
the Deputy-Commissioner was appointed to be the District 
officer, with head-quarters at Dumka instead of Bhagalpur, 
and the three tracts of Deogarh, Rajmahal, and Godd2 were 
reduced to the status of subdivisions. The areas now com- 
posing the subdivisions of Pakaur and Jamtara were at the 
same time attached as outposts to Dumka, and that part of 
the police district of Deogarh which is included in the Jamtara 
subdivision and in the Tasaria and Gumro taluks was with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the regular police and included 
in the non-police area. These changes completed the auto- 
nomy of the District 

Population increased from 1,259,185 in 1872 to 1,567,966 Tlie 
in i88r, 1,753,775 in 1891, and 1,809,737 in 1901: the in- 
creases in t88i and 1891 were largely due to greater accuracy 
in enumeration. The District is on the whole healthy, but 
malarial fever prevails in the low-lying country bordering on 
the Ganges, and also in parts of the hills. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


SubdiWsion. 
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The three towns are Madhupur, Deogarh, and Sahih- 
GANj Dujika, the District head-quarters, was constituted a 
municipality in 1903. The population is most dense in the 
low and level country on the north-cast and north-west ; the 
Daman-i-koh in the centre of the District is a typical part of 
Chota Nagpur and is sparsely inhabited, and the population 
IS stationary or decadent, except in the Rajmahftl subdivision 
where the collection of sabai grass {Jsehoemum angtistifollum) 
for the paper-mills gives profitable employment. Elsewhere 
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emigration has been busily at work, especially among the 
Santals, who chafe under the restrictions imposed by the 
Forest department on the indiscriminate felling of timber. 
Outside the Daman-i-koh the only tracts that show a 
are RajmahSl, Sahibganj, and PoreyS. In the tract first 
mentioned the decrease is due to migration across the Ganges, 
while in Sahibganj it is attributed to an outbreak of plague at 
the time of the Census. Poreya is a poor and banen tract 
and, like the Daman-i-koh, has lost by emigration. The 
smallness of the net increase for the whole District during the 
decade ending 1901 is due to the large scale on which emigra- 
tion is taking place. It is, in fact, estimated that about 
182,000 persons must have left the District during that period, 
and that the natural increase of the population uas at least 
TO per cent. The most striking features of the migration arc; 
firstly, its great volume ; and secondly, the strong tendency of 
the people to move eastwards. There is a large influx from 
all the adjoining Districts west of a line drawn approximately 
north and south through the centre of the District, i.e. from 
BhSgalpur, Monghyr, HazaribSgh, and Manbhumj but the 
movement is still stronger in the direction of the Districts east 
of this line, i.e. Pumea, Malda, Murshidabad, Birbhflm, and 
Burdwan. The immigrants from the west exceed 83,000, 
while the emigrants to the east number close on rr 7,000. 
The great migration of the Santals to this District from the 
south and west took place during the middle part of the nine- 
teenth century, and many of the immigrants enumerated in 
the last Census are probably the survivors of those who took 
part in the movement. The tribe is still spreading east and 
north ; and the full effect of the movement is not exhausted jn 
the Districts that adjoin the Santal Parganas, but makes itself 
felt even farther away in those parts of Dinajpur, Rajshahi, 
and Bogra which share with Malda the elevated tract of quasi- 
laterite known as the Barind. Of emigration to more distant 
places the most noticeable feature is the exodus to the Assam 
tea gardens, where more than 31,000 natives of this District 
were enumerated in 1901, and to Jalpaigurl, where they num- 
bered more than 10,000. A large variety of dialects are used 
in the District Bengali, spoken by 13-5 per cent of the 
population, includes the Rarhi 60/t, or classical Western Ben- 
gali, and Malpaharia or the broken Bengali spoken by con- 
verted aborigines in the centre of the District Bihaif is 
spoken by 46 per cent; the main dialect is Maithill, which 
includes a sub-dialect known as Chhika Chikki dpff, but 
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a dialect of MagadhI, •which has been affected by its contact 
%vith Bengali, is also largely used j this is called by Dr. Grierson 
Eastern MagadhI, and is locally known as KSrmall or Khotta 
or even as Khotta Bangala. Santali itself, which is spoken by 
647,000 persons, is a dialect of the Munda family, while Malto 
belongs to the Dravidian group. Hindus constitute per 
cent, of the total population, Animists 34-9 per cent., and 
Muhammadans 8*4 per cent. 

The Santals are now the distinctive caste of the District, Castes ami 
and in 1901 numbered 663,000, of whom 74,000 were 
returned as Hindus and 589,000 as Animists. They are a The 
typical race of aboriginal stock, and are akin to the Bhumijs, Santals. 
Hos, and Mundas. Their complexion varies from very dark 
brown to an almost charcoal black, and their features are 
negritic. The original habitat of the race is not known, but 
there is no doubt that from a comparatively remote period 
they have been settled on the Hazarib3gh table-land ; and it 
is noticeable that the Damodar river, by which its southern 
face is drained, is the terrestrial object most venerated by 
them. Within the last few centuries they have worked east- 
wards, and are numerous in the eastern half of the Chotd 
Nagpur plateau and in Midnapore ; and, as has been already 
related, they are now emigrating to North Bengal and Assam. 

They worship various deities, of which the chief is the Marang 
Bum, who is credited with far-reaching power, in virtue of 
which he associates both with the gods and with demons. 

Each Santsl family has also two special gods of its own, the 
Orah bonga or household god and the Abjtbonga or secret god. 

Their principal festival is the Sohrai or harvest festival, cele- 
brated after the chief rice crop of the year has been dreaed. 

Public sacrifices of fowls arc offered by the priest in the sacred 
grove ; pigs, goats, and fowls are sacrificed by private families, 
and a general saturnalia of drunkenness and sexual licence 
prevails. Chastity is in abeyance for the time, and all un- 
married persons may indulge in promiscuous intercourse. 

Next in importance is the Bafia/u/a, held in Phalgun 
(Februaiy-March) when the sS/ tree comes into flower. 

Tribal and family sacrifices are held, many victims arc slain 
and eaten by the worshippers, every one entertains his friends, 
and dancing goes on day and night. 

■ The communal organization of the Sant.als is singularly 
complete. The whole number of villages comprising a local 
settlement of the tribe is divided into certain large groups, 
each under the superintendence of a parganait or circle head- 
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man. This ofHciat is the head of the social system of ih» 
inhabitants of his circle ; his pennission has to be obtained 
for every marriage, and, in consultation tvith a pantkayat of 
village headmen, he expels or fines persons who infrinst lb: 
tribal standard of propriety. He is remunerated by a commii- 
sion on the fines levied, and by a tribute in kind of one leg of 
the goat or animal cooked at the dinner which the culprits ate 
obliged to give. Each village has, or is supposed to have, an 
establishment of ofiicials holding rent-free land. Tiic chief of 
these is the manjhi or headman, who is usually also ijSraJsr 
where the village is held on lease under a smindSr; he 
collects rents, and allots land among the ryots, being paid fo; 
this by the proceeds of the man land which he holds free of 
rent. He receives R. i at each wedding, giving in return a 
full bowl of rice-beer. The pramanik, or assistant hc.idman, 
also holds some man land. The jog-manjhi and the jog 
prSmanik are executive officers of the manjhi and the /ni- 
manik, who, as the Santals describe it, 'sit and give orders' 
which the jog-manjhi and jog-pramSnik carry out. The naiki 
is the village priest of the aboriginal deities, and the kttian 
naiki is the assistant priest, whose peculiar function it is to 
propitiate the spirits (MSfs) of the hills and jungles by 
scratching his arms till they bleed, mixing the blood with rice, 
and placing it in spots frequented by the Mitts. The gmiit 
or village messenger holds t/tan land and acts as peon to the 
headman, and is also to some extent a servant of the zamlndar. 
His chief duty within the village is to bring to the manjhi and 
prSmSnik any ly’ot they want. Girls are married as adults 
mostly to men of their onm choice. Se.vu.al intercourse before 
marriage is tacitly recognized, it being understood that if the 
girl becomes pregnant the young man is bound to many her. 
Should he attempt to evade this obligation, he is severely 
beaten by the jeg-mSnjhi, and, in addition to this, his father is 
required to pay a heavy fine. 

Other castes are Bhuiyas (rip.ooo), identified by Mr. 
Oldham with the Mfils, whom in many respects they closely 
resemble ; Musahars (28,000), whom hir. Rislcy considers fo 
be akin to the Bhuiyas; M.aic S.auriS Pahitri.as (47,000) and 
Mai Paharias (26,000), two Dmvidian tribes of the RSjmahal 
Hills, the former of whom are closely akin to the Oraons. 
The Muhammadans arc chiefly Shaikhs (77,000) and JoI.lli.Ts 
(63,000). Agriculture supports 8r per cent, of the popula- 
tion, industries 7 per cent, commerce o*6 per cent, and the 
professions o-S per cent 
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Christians number 9,875, of whom 9,463 are natives, in- ClirUtlan 
eluding 7,064 Santfils. Tlie largest numbers are to be found 
in the head-quarters subdivision, where the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Mission, called the Indian Home Mission, has been 
at work for over forty years and maintains 29 mission stations 
and 9 schools ; it has also a colony in Assam, where it owns 
a tea garden. The Church Missionary* Society, whicli works 
in the Godda and Rajmaliill subdivisions, has similarly estab- 
lished an emigration colony for its converts in the Weslcni 
Duars. Several Baptist missionaries work in tlic J.’tmtara 
subdivision, one of whom has established two branches of his 
mission in the head-quarters subdivision. Other missions arc 
the Cluistian IVomcn’s Hoard of Missions and the Methodist 
Episcopalian ^fission, the Latter of which works chiefly among 
Hindus and Muhammadans; it maintains a l>oarding-$clu>ol, 
with an industrial bmnch in which boys and girls arc taiiglu 
poultry-keeping, gardening, fruit-farming, and carpentry. 

The soil varies with the nature of the surrounding hills : Gtncr.sl 
where basalt or felspar or red gneiss prcvail.s, the soil is rich ; 
but where the hills arc of grey gneiss or of granite in which Inlions!” 
quartz prevails, it is comp-irativcly b.arrfn. The productive- 
ness of the land is mainly dependent on its situation and its 
capability of retaining moisture. Where the surface is level 
and capable of retaining water coming from a higher elevation, 
it is not aflcctcd even by shortness or early cessation of rain- 
fall, and good crops of rice arc obtained. If, however, the 
slope is too steep, the rush of water often brings with it drifts 
of sand, which spoil the fields for rice cultivation and damage 
the growing crops. In the alluvial tract the system of cultiva- 
tion diflers in no w.ay from that in vogue throughout the plains 
of Bihar. On the hill-sides level terraces arc cut for rice 
cultivation, and these arc flooded as soon as possible after the 
rains set in, small banks being left round the edge of each 
plot to hold in the water. Shifting cultivation is now restricted 
to the Saurias of the hills in the Rajmah5l and Godd.1 sub- 
divisions, and to certain defined arc-is in IVikaur, I.and under 
cultivation is divided into two main classes, />ttri or high land 
forming about 53 per cent, of the cultivated .sre.s, and jamin 
or rice-fields the rest. The former, being uneven and wanting 
in organic matter, is ordinarily ill-suited for cultivation ; but 
in the immediate vicinity of rillagc-s, where the surface is fairly 
level and rich in organic in.attcr, bari land produces valuable 
crops such as maize, must.ird, the larger variety of cotton 
(barkttjias), tobacco, castor, and brinjafs and other vegetables. 
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The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 
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Rice, which covers 1,213 square miles, forms the staple 
food-grain, winter rice being the principal crop. It is largely 
grown in the alluvial strip along the eastern boundary and the 
lower slopes of the ridges; the undulating parts of the District, 
as well as the swampy ground between these ridges, are also 
sown with rice. Among the other crops are maize (262 square 
miles), various pulses (437 square miles), oilseeds (360 square 
miles), millets, wheat and barley, sugar-can^ and cotton. 
Indigo was grown till recently on a small scale, but its cultiva- 
tion is now extinct 

Settlement figures show that within twenty years cultivation 
has extended by about 30 per cent, in the Daman-i-koh and 
by about 60 per cent in the rest of the District There is 
much waste land still available for cultivation, and rents arc 
light For seveal years past efforts have been made to 
stimulate the improvement of means of irrigation by loans 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and in 1901-2 
Rs. 12,000 was thus advanced. Rs. 15,000 was also advanced 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act at the close of the famine 
of 1896-7, and Rs. 6,000 in consequence of the disastrous 
floods of 1899-1900. 

There is scarcity of fodder in the dry months, and the cattle 
are generally poor; animals of a better quality are, however, 
found in the Godda subdivision, and good milking cattle are 
imported from Bbagalpur. Pigs are largely kept for food by 
Santals, Faharias, and low-caste Hindus. 

Besides the methods of supplying water to the rice crop 
which have been already described, the system of irrigation as 
practised in the Godda subdivision consists in the construc- 
tion of water channels leading from reservoirs made by 
throwing embankments across streams. These channels 
frequently pass through several rillages, each village assisting 
in their construction and sharing in the benefits derived from 
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a network of distrilititarics. There is but little irrigation from 
wells ; kachcM wells are sometimes dug for only one season to 
irrigate the sugar-cane crop from Februarj’ to May, and to- 
bacco is also grown in small patches by the aid of well-water. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the District was Korcsis. 
mostly covered with jungle. About 1820 the Santals began to 
flock into it and betook themselves to the congenial occupation 
of jungle clearing ; while the construction of the loop railway 
in 1S54 and of the chord-line in 1866 hastened the process. 

In 1S75 Government instituted inquiries with a view to bring- 
ing under scientific management the Government forests in the 
Daman-i-koh, and in 1876 an area of 35 square miles was set 
aside for special reseiration. This area was formally consti- 
tuted a * reserved ’ forest, and the forest lands in the southern 
half of the Daman-i-koh were constituted ‘ open ’ forests, the 
management being left in the hands of the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner. In r8g4 all Government land which had not been 
settled with cultivators was constituted ‘protected’ forest 
under the Indian Forest Act (VII of 1878), and in 1895 the 
forests were placed in chaise of the Forest department. The 
departmental system of management was, however, found not 
to be sufficiently elastic ; and in December, 1900, the forests 
in the Knjmah.nl subdivision .nnd part of those in the Godd.n 
subdivision were restored to the control of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, The hills in this tract arc inhabited by Male Sauri.n 
Paharias, who are allowed the right of shifting cultivation, 
which renders scientific forestry impossible. 

The chief tree is the sSl{SIiorea rol>usta),anA its distribution 
is general throughout the District, CNCcpt where the forest has 
been destroyed, as is largely the case in the north of the D.lman- 
i-koh, by shifting cultivation and the cultivation of sahai grass. 

In the plains and valleys the forest is usually of pure sal, the 
other principal trees being fiSr {Buchanafiia lali/o/ia), Semc- 
(arpus anacardiim, and asan {Tcrminalia lomenlosa). On the 
lower slopes of the hills other species appc.ar in considerable 
variety ; among these are Zizyphus xyloppra, Anof^eissus lati- 
folia, Diospyros, Slercospcrmtim, nnd Bauhinia. As the hills 
are ascended, diflerent species are met with, such as bamboos 
{Dendrocalamus siri(tus), lujdsdl {Plemarpus Pfarsupium), 
sifsSl {Dalbcrgia laltfolia), gam/tar {Grnelina arborca), Kydia 
calycina, and Grcivia tiliac/olia, the proportion of sal gradually 
getting less, till on the upper plateau it also disappc.ars, nnd on 
the old cleared lands gives place to a dense growth of shrubby 
trees, chief among which are Nyelanthcs Arbor-trislis, \V<nd~ 
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latidia, Gardenia, Placouriia, Woodfordia, !»nd Ano^dsm. ,\t 
present most of the sal trees are mere shoots from siunijs 
2 to 3 feet high, which, when they grow to a large sire, ire 
always unsound at the base. Cultivating tenants of Govern- 
ment are allowed to remove free of charge all timber of the 
unreserved species and such minor products as are required 
for their domestic consumption. 

The area under the Forest department is 292 square miles; 
and in 1903-4 the revenue under its control was Rs. 42,r)oo. 
Besides this, 143 square miles are managed by the Deput)- 
Commissioner. The chief sources of revenue are timber, 
bamboos, and sabai grass, while minor items arc fuel, coal, 
stone, and tasar silk cocoons. Other jungle products arc he, 
found on the palas {Butea frondosa), btr {Zizyfhns Jujuha), 
and plpal (Bieus rel/giasa) trees; beeswav, catechu, honey, 
konj/u and jombar (two creepers used for making rope), and 
also a variety of edible products. The use of jungle products 
as a means of subsistence is confined for the most part to 
Pahitrias, Santis, and BhuiySs. 

Minerals. Stone is quarried on the hills bordering the loop-line of the 
East Indian Railway from Murarai to Sahibganj ; the stone 
quarried is for the most part supplied as ballast to the railway, 
the Calcutta municipality, and certain District boards. In ryo;; 
coal-mines were worked at BhSlkl, Domanpur, Ghiitchota, and 
SSrsSbad in the Dumka subdivision, and at Sult.1npur and 
Falasthol mines in the Jamtara subdirision. The average 
daily number of persons employed was 79, and the output of 
coal was 2,361 tons. The Jamtara mines, which lie in the 
Damodar coal-fleld, produce good coal, but arc worked only 
on a small scale for want of access to the railw.'iy ; elsewhere 
the coal is limited in extent and inferior in quality, and is 
generally fit only for brick-buming. Hand labour is employed 
os a rule in digging out the coal, the wages paid being Rs. r-4 
to Rs, 1-8 per 100 cubic feet of coal lifted. Copper ores exist 
at Beherakr in the Dcogarh subdivision, and lead ores (prin- 
cipally argentiferous galena) occur in the Sankara lu'lls and at 
Turipahar, Behcrakf, and Fanchpah.1r. At Uchcrakr 29 oz. 
8 dwL of silver have been obtained per ton of lead, and at 
Lakshmipur near Naya Dumka 50 oz. 3 grs. of silver per ton 
of lead. A considerable area, especially in the Rajmahal IlilLs, 
is occupied by latcritc, often constituting an excellent iron 
ore. Siliceous white clays belonging to the co.-il-niea.surcs at 
Lohandia in the Hura coal-field arc suitable for pottery. 

The arts and manufactures arc of a primitive character 
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and of little importance. The manufacture of mattocks, picks, Artsiuid 
ploughs, hooks, knives, axes, spears, arrows, and shields is 
carried on as a village industry. The iron was formerly smelted 
from native ore by Kol settlers ; but with the destruction of 
jungle and the greater facility that now exists for obtaining 
old scrap-iron cheap from Deogarh and Rampur Hat, the 
Marayeahs or blacksmiths of the District no longer use locally 
smelted iron or steel. Bats or measuring cups of a pretty 
though stereotyped pattern are made on a limited scale by 
Thatheris and Jadapetiiis (braziers), hlochis and Chamars 
carry on a fairly extensive industry in tanning leather and 
making shoes ; Dorns, Haris, and Santals cure skins for ex- 
portation ; hfahlis make baskets, bamboo mats, and screens ; 

Tatwas and Jolahas weave coarse cotton cloths ; and Kumhiirs 
make tiles, pots, and pans. The manufacture of ght, oil {tna- 
hua, sarguja, and mustard), and gur or coarse sugar is carried 
on as a domestic industry. Tasaf cocoons arc grown through- 
out the District, and spinning and weaving arc also carried 
on. The lac insect is reared on palas trees on a fairly large 
scale ; a IMarwSri at Dumk£ manufactures about 700 nmunds 
of shellac per annum for e-xport, and there arc other factories 
in the neighbourhood of Dumka and at Ptikaur, while lacquered 
bangles are manufactured at NfinihSt and a few other places. 

Village carpenters are numerous, and wood-carving is carried 
on to a very small extent. Silver and pewter ornaments arc 
also made. Indigo was till recently manufactured in a few 
European and native factories, but the industry is now extinct. 
Brick-making on European methods h.is been (xirricd on at 
Maharajpur for the last few years. 

The chief imports are rice, gunny-bags, raw cotton, sugar Commerce, 
refined and unrefined, molasses, European and Bombay piece- 
goods, salt, kerosene oil, coal and coke. The chief exports 
arc food-grains, linseed and mustard seed, sabai grass, road- 
metal, hides, raw fibres, and tobacco. Trade is carried on at 
markets, and is almost exclusively in the hands of traders from 
Bihar and Marwari merchants. The principal entrepOt is 
Sahibganj. About 200,000 maunds of sabai gross arc exported 
to the paper-mills nc<ar Calcutta, the approximate value of the 
export being 4 lakhs. Road-metal is exported chiefly to Cal- 
cutta, Hooghly, and Burdw.ln. The trade in hides is mainly 
carried on in the head-quarters and Pdkaur subdivisions. 

The District is traversed on the cast by the loop-line and on R.nlw!i}fs 
the west by the chord-line of the East Indian Railway. The road''. 
GlrTdlh branch leaves the chord-line at hladhupiir within the 
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Distnct, and there is also a short branch connecting Rajau! 
on the Ganges with the loop-line, A small branch line fro-i 
Baidyanath junction to Dcogarh is worked by a prime cor 
pany. The construction of a line from Bhngalpur to Hansirw 
by a private sjaidicatc was sanctioned, but the conccs-fcn 
lapsed before the necessary capital was raised. There are aho 
projects for the construction of lines from Bhagalpur to Deogith, 
from Ahmadpnr to BaidyanSth, and from Mangalpnr ria Siiii 
to Dumka. The District possesses good roads by which its 
produce is carted to the railway j 848^ miles being maintairsd 
by the District road committee, in addition to village roads and 
roads in Government estates. The chief roads are the Bhigil- 
pur-SQri road passing through Dumka, the SQri-MonghjT road 
passing through Deogarh, the roads from Dumka to Rampar 
Hat and to the different subdivisional head-quarters, the road 
from Murshidabad along the Ganges through Rajmahal and 
Sahibganj to Bhagalpur, as well as several connecting cto:'> 
roads and feeder-roads to the railway stations. The Ganges 
which skirts the north-cast of the District, forms an iroport.int 
channel of communication, but the other streams arc of no 
commercial importance. 

Kamin*. The District has tltricc suffered from famine within the last 
fifty years. On occasions of scarcity the mahuS and the mango 
trees afford food for large numbers; but in 1865-6, when there 
Avas great scarcity and distress, the people were compelled by 
hunger to eat the mangoes while still unripe, and thousands of 
deaths from cholera resulted. In 1874 relief was afforded by 
Government on a laWsh scale, the fruit was allowed to ripen 
before being plucked, and tlicrc sras no outbreak of disrase, 
In 1896-7 part of the Jiimtara subdivision and the whole of 
the Deogarh subdivision were declared affected. Belief works 
were opened in Jamtara and in Deogarh; but the highest 
average daily attendance in Jamtara was only 3,258, in the 
third week of May, 1897, and in Dcogarli 1,647, towards the 
end of June. The works ivcrc finally closed on August 15, 
after an expenditure of Bs. 39,000 on works and Rs. 35,000 on 
gratuitous relief. 

Diitiict For administrative purposes the District is dirided into sis 
subdivisions, with bead-quarters at Du.mka, Dkocakii, Goupa, 

siaiT. Rajmahal, Pakaur, and Jajitak.v. A Joint-M-igistralc or 
Dcputy-Mngislratc-Colleclor is usually in charge of the R-lj- 
mahal subdivision, and a Depiity-M.’igi.stratc-Coliccior of e.icii 
of the other subdivisions; in .nddition, three Depuiy-Mngis- 
tratc-ColIcctors and a Sub Dcputy-Mngistratc-Coilcctor arc 
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stationed at Dutnka, one Deputy-Magislrate-Colleclor and one 
Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collector at Rajmahal, Deogarh, and 
Godda, and one Sub-Dcputy-Magistrate-Collector at Jamtara 
and Pnkaur. These officers have civil and criminal jurisdiction 
as detailed in the following paragraph. The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner is vested ex officio with the powers of a Settlement officer 
under the Santal Parganas Regulation III of 1872, and is also 
Conservator of forests. An Assistant Conservator of forests is 
stationed in the District. 

The civil and criminal courts arc constituted under Rcgula- civil nnd 
tion V of 1893, as amended hy Regulation III of 1899. The 
Sessions Judge of BTrhlium is Sessions Judge of the Santar 
Parganas and holds his court at Dumka. Appeals against his 
decisions lie to the High Court of Calcutta. The Deputy- 
Commissioner exercises powers under section 34 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and also hears appeals from all 
Deputy-Magistrates. In all criminal matters, except in regard 
to cases committed to the Court of Sessions and proceedings 
against European British subjects, the Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur exercises the powers of a High Court. Suits of 
a value exceeding Rs. 1,000 arc tried by the Deputy-Cem- 
missioner as District Judge, or by subdivisional officers vested 
tvith powers as Subordinate Judges. These courts .are estab- 
lished under Act XII of 1887, and arc subordinate to the 
High Court of Calcutta. Suits ralucd at less than Rs. 500 
are tried by Deputy- and Sub-Dcputy-Collcctors sitting as 
courts under Act XXXVII of 1855, an appeal lying to the 
subdivisional officer. That officer can try all suits cogni/ablc 
by courts established under Act XXXVII of 1855, nnd an 
appeal against his decision lies to the Deputy-Commissioner. 

There is no second appeal where the appellate court itas 
upheld the original decree ; if, however, the decree has been 
reversed, a second appeal lies to the Commissioner of the 
Division. The Deputy-Commissioner and Commissioner have 
powers of revision. These courts follow a .special procedure, 
thirty-eight simple rules replacing the Code of Civil Procedure. 

A decree is barred after three years ; imprisonment for debt is 
not allowed ; compound interest nmy not be decreed, nor may 
interest be decreed to an amount c.vcccding the principal debt. 

When any area is brought under settlement, the jurisdiction 
of the courts under Act XII of 1887 is ousted in regard to 
all suits connected with land, and such suits arc tried by the 
Settlement officer and his a.ssistants or by the courts establishcct 
under Act XXXVII of 1855 j the findings of a Settlement 
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court have the force of a decree. The District is ‘pcaccfi;’. 
.md riots are almost unknown. Persons suspectwl of viwC 
craft arc sometimes murdered ; ctttic-thcft is perhaps the mo'*, 
common form of serious crime. 

I.and The current land revenue demand in 1903-4 uas 3.S4 lalls^ 

icvemic. (jf which i-i6 lakhs was pajable by 449 permanently scltUd 
estates, Rs. 1,600 by 5 temporarily settled estates, and 2-65 
lakhs by 9 esmtes held under direct management i)y Govern 
ment. Of the latter class, the Daman'-i-koii is the most in- 
portant. 

Under Regulation III of 1872 a Settlement ofTicer nude 
a settlement of the whole District between the years 1S73 and 
1S79, defining and recording the rights and duties of landlord 
and tenants, and where ncccssaiy* fixing fair rents. One of 
the results of this settlement was to prcscrv-c the Santdl village 
communal system, under which the village community as 
a whole holds the rillagc lands and has collective rights over 
the village waste j these rights, which have failed to secure 
recognition elsewhere in Bengal, were recorded and saved 
from encroachment. As regards villages not held by a com- 
munity, the custom prevailed of leasing them to mustSJsn, 
a system which led to great abuses, and there was also a 
tendency for the samimJar to treat the Santdl mSnjhi as though 
he were but a lessee or mnlajir. By the police rules of 1856 
a manual or headman was elected for each vill.'igc where the 
zamUtdaVs mmfSjir was not approved by the Magistrate and 
villagers, his duties consisting of the free performance of police 
and other public duties. As, however, it was unsatisfactory 
to have two heads to a village, the zamlndaVs musfdjir and 
the lyots’ mandal gradually merged into one, with the result 
that a tnusldjirj when appointed, had to secure the approral 
of the Magistrate, zamJnddrs, and villagers. The position of 
the headman thus developed was defined at the settlement : he 
has duties towards the samlndar^ the ryots, and the Magistrate ; 
he may be dismissed by the last-named personage on his oun 
motion or on the complaint of the zamlnddr or lyots; and the 
smhility of tenure secured by Regulation III of 187s prevents 
the zamUtdSr from ousting him. The rights of a licadin.’ui 
arc not usually- transferable, but in the Dcogarh .subdivision 
some headmen knosvn as worf-ryois arc alloucd to sell their 
interest in a village. In 18S7 Government p.as<etl orders to 
prevent the s.ale of ryots’ holdings being iccogniicd by tlie 
courts in areas in which no custom of s.ilc h.id liecn prover). 
In 1888 the revision of the settlement of 1S73-9 in certain 
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estates was undertaken, and the work is being gradually ex- 
tended throughout the District. 

Prominent among the unusual tenures of the District arc 
the gJiafwalis of iaj>pa. Sarath Deogarh, which cover almost 
the whole Deogarh subdivision and are also found in Jamtara 
and Dumka. These are police tenures, originally established 
by the Muhammadan government to protect the frontier of 
Bengal against the Alarathas. 

Cultivable land is divided generally into five classes : three 
kinds of dJiani or rice land, and two kinds of bari or high land. 

lands are classified according to the degree by which 
they are protected from drought, and the average rates or 
rent may be said to be for the first class Rs. 3, for the second 
Rs. 2, and for the third R. i. First-class hart land is the well- 
manured land near the homesteads, averaging R. r ; while 
second-class bari lands include the remainder of the cultivation 
on the dry uplands, and average 4 annas. Rates var>' widely 
and the averages are only an approximation. In the recent 
settlement, the average rent for dhani land over 600 acres of 
typical samindari country was Rs. i— xi per acre, and for bari 
land 6 annas, and the corresponding figures for the DSman-i* 
koh were Rs. 1-9 and R. 0-5-4. Ryots have, however, been 
allowed abatements in the settlement actually concluded, 
and the settled rents do not average more than Rs. 1-8 an 
acre for dbatii lands, and S annas for bari land. In the 
Daman-i-koh the average holding of a cultivator is 9J acres, 
of which 4| acres are dhani land ; the total average rent rale 
is Rs. 8—14, but the average rent settled is only Rs. 6-1 per 
holding. In private settled estates the rents p.ayablc are 
somewhat higher. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thous.ands of 
rupees : — 





1S80-1. 

1890-1. 

I900>i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 



3,43 

a,90 

r,8S 

3 , 8 ? 

Total revenue 

• 



5,63 

6,80 

8,87 


Until 1901 the roads were managed by a Government grant hocal setr- 
administered by the Deputy-Commissioner ; but in that year 
the Cess Act was introduced and a road cess committee wa.s 
constituted, with the Deputy-Commissioner as chairman, which 
maintains the roads outside the municipal areas of Dumk.n, 

Deogarh, and Sahibganj. 
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subdivision comprises two distinct portions : to the west and 
south is a liilly country with rolling uplands covered with rock 
and jungle, and to the east an alluvial plain of great natural 
fertility. The population in 1901 was 390,323, compared with 
384,971 in iSgr. It contains 1,274 villages, one of which, 
Godda, is the head-quarters ; but no town. In the east the 
subdivision, which has a density of 404 persons per square 
mile, contains part of the sparsely inhabited Daman-i-koh 
Government estate ; but the hlahiigamS and Godda thanas to 
the west form one of the most fertile and densely populated 
tracts in the District. 

Pakaur Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of the Santal 
Parganas District, Bengal, lying between 24® 14' and 24®49'N. 
and 87" 23' and 87® 55' E., with an area of 683 square mites. 
The ivcstcm portion of the subdivision is a sharply defined 
belt of hilly country stretching southwards ; it contains some 
cultivated valleys, but much of the land is rocky and sterile. 
The eastern portion is a fiat alluvial country, where rice is 
largely cultivated. The population in 1901 was 238,648, com- 
pared with' 230,256 in 1891. It contains 1,055 villages, of 
which Pakaur is the head-quarters ; but no town. The sub- 
division, which has a density of 349 persons per square mile, 
contains part of the sparsely inhabited D 5 man-i-koh Govern- 
ment estate; but the Pakaur ihana in the east is fertile and 
densely populated. 

R^mah&l Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of the 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, lying between 24® 43' and 
25® 18' N.and 87® 27' and 87® 57' E., with an area of 741 
square miles. The subdivision contains a narrow strip of 
allurial soil along the banks of the Ganges, which forms its 
eastern boundary, but the greater part is hilly country stretch- 
ing southwards from Sahibganj. The population in 1901 was 
276,703, compared with 276,395 in 1891, the density being 
373 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Sahibganj 
(population, 7,558), an important centre of trade ; and 1,292 
villages, of which Kajsiahal is the head-quarters. A large 
part of the Daman-i-koh Government estate lies within the 
subdivision. 

Dumka Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of the 
Santal Parganits District, Bengal, lying between 23® 59' and 
24° 39' N. and 86® 54' and 87° 42' E., with an area of 1,429 
square miles. The subdivision consists for the greater part of 
a rolling open country, but large tracts are occupied by hill 
and forest. The population in igor was 416,861, compared 
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wth 404,312 in 1891, the density being 292 persons per 
square mile. It contains 2,105 villages, and Dumka, the 
head-quarters, has recently been constituted a municipality. 
A portion of the Daman-i-koh Government estate lies within 
the subdivision. 

Jamtara Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of the 
Santa! Paiganas District, Bengal, lying between 23° 48' and 
24“ 10' N. and 86" 30' and 87" 18' E., with an area of 698 
square miles. The subdivision, which is bounded on the 
south by the BarSkar and is intersected by the Ajay river, 
is a rolling country, in places rocky and covered with jungle, 
and resembles in its general features the adjoining District of 
ManbhQm. The population in 1901 was 189,799, compared 
mth 173,726 in 1891, the density being 272 persons per square 
mile. It contains 1,073 villages, of which Jamtara is the 
head-quarters ; but no town. 

Daman-i-koh (‘Skirts of the hills’). — ^A tract of hilly 
country in the Dumka, RajmahSl, Fakaur, and Godda subdivi- 
sions of the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, with an area of 
1,351* square miles. When the East India Company first 
assumed the Dlwani of Bengal in 1765, the tribes who 
inhabited this tract were practically independent. They soon 
forced themselves, however, on the notice of Government by 
marauding inroads into the plains; but between 1779 and 1784 
Augustus Clevland, Collector of Bhagalpur, succeeded in win- 
ning their confidence and reducing them to order. He 
allotted stipends to the tribal headmen, recruited a corps of 
Hill Rangers among the Faharias, and founded special tribu- 
nals presided over by tribal chiefs. Government, to pacify the 
country, took practical possession of it to the exclusion of the 
zamtndars who had previously been its nominal owners. The 
tract was therefore omitted from the Permanent Settlement, 
and finally in 1823 Government definitely asserted its title to 
the hills and the fringe of uninhabited country lying at their 
feet. Mr. Ward was appointed to demarcate the limits of the 
Government possession, and the rights of the jS^rddrs over 
the central valley of Manjhua were finally resumed in 1837. 
A Superintendent of the Daman was appointed in 1835 ; and 
he encouraged the Santals, who bad begun to enter the 
country about 1820, to clear the jungle and bring the valleys 
under cultivation. The Faharias clung to the tops and slopes 

' In the Census Report of 1901 the nrea of the Daman-i-koh was taken ns 
l,42i square miles; the figure given shove is the result of inquiries made by 
the Settlement officer. 
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of the hills, which they cultivated by jhiiming', the valleys 
offered a virgin jungle to the axes of the Santals, who swarmed 
in from Hazaribagh and Manbhflm. On the heels of the San- 
tals came the Bihari and Bengali maliajans or tnoney-lendeis. 
The simple and improvident Santals found the lands which 
they had recently reclaimed passing into the hands of others 
largely owing to the action of the law courts; and in rSss 
they rose in rebellion. The subsequent history of the Daman- 
i-koh will be found in the article on the Santal Parganas, of 
which it now forms a part. It is still reserved exclusively for 
the hill tribes who were first found in it, and for the Santals 
and other cognate races who began to migrate into it about 
1820; foreigners are not allowed to enter it without special 
permission. The total population in 1901 was 358,294 persons, 
residing in 1,876 villages, compared with 353,413 in 1881. 
The great majority of these svere Animists (245,971) and 
Hindus (96,299), though there were also some Muhammadans 
(i 3 i 573 ) and Christians (2,451). Santals (226,540) largely 
outnumbered all the other races represented, of whom the 
most numerous were the MSle Sauria PahStias with 24,226 
persons. The Daman-i-koh forms a separate Government 
estate and is now under resettlement, 

Deogarh Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 
24® 30' N. and 86® 42' E., 4 miles to the east of the chord-line 
of the East Indian Railway, with which it is connected by 
a steam tramway. Population (1901), 8,838. The principal 
object of interest is the group of twenty-two temples dedicated 
to Siva, which form a centre of pilgrimage for Hindus from all 
parts of India. The oldest temple is called Baidyanath, or 
Baijnath, and is said to contain ond of the twelve oldest 
lingams of Siva in India. The legend of the temples is told 
by Sir W. W. Hunter in the Annah of Rural Bengal. The 
group of temples is surrounded by a high wall enclosing an 
extensive courtyard with a pavement of Chunar freestone the 
offering of a rich Mirzapur merchant, which cost a lakh. All 
the temples but three are dedicated to Siva in his form of 
Mahadeoj the remaining three are dedicated to his wife 
Parvati. The male and female temples are connected from 
the summits with silken ropes, 40 and 50 yards in length, 
from which hang gaudily-coloured cloths, wreaths, and gar- 
lands of flowers and tinsel. At the western entrance to Deo- 
garh town is a masonry platform, about 6 feet in height and 
20 feet square, supporting three huge monoliths of contorted 
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gneiss j two are vertical, the third being laid upon the heads 
of the two uprights as a horizontal beam. These massive 
stones are 12 feet in length, quadrilateral in form, and each 
weighs upwards of 7 tons. There is a faint attempt at sculp- 
ture at each end of the vertical faces of the horizontal beam, 
representing either elephants’ or crocodiles’ heads. A few 
ruins, like those of ancient Buddhist vihdras, stand near the 
monolithic group. Deogarh was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending zgor-2 averaged 
Rs. 9,500, and the expenditure Rs. 8,500. In 1903-4 the 
income and expenditure were Rs. 11,800, the principal sources 
of income being a tax on persons (or property tax) and a con- 
servancy rate. 

Dumkii Town (or Naya Dumka). — Head-quarters of the 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 24“ r6' N. and 
87° 15' E. Population (1901), 5,326. Dumka is one of the 
oldest British stations in Bengal. It is shown on the map of 
1769 as ‘ Dumcaw,’ and was then a post of ghalwSli police 
in the BTrbhum jurisdiction. In 1795 Dumka was transferred 
to Bhagalpur, and was made the site of one of the four Kohis- 
tanl police tfidnas for the regulation of the Rajmahal hilLs. 
The name frequently occurs in old records as Dumkah or 
Doomka till 1855, when it was first called NayS Dumka by the 
officer commanding a detachment of troops stationed there 
during the Santal rebellion. It is only occasionally called by 
the latter name now. The present station is on the site of the 
old ghatwali post. In 1855 Dumka became the head-quarters 
of the Santal Parganas District, but was soon afterwards aban- 
doned and left only as the head-quarters of the Dumka sub- 
district. In 1872 the sub-districts of the Santal Parganas were 
changed into subdivisions, and Dumka again became the head- 
quarters of the whole District. It contains the usual public 
offices, but is othenvise only a small bazar on the banks of the 
Mor river, carrying on a little trade in local produce, European 
piece-goods, &c. It was constituted a municipality in 1903. 
In 1904-5 the income was Rs. 7,700, of which Rs. 4,000 was 
derived from a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 5,000. 

Godda. Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 
24" so' N. and 87" r?' E. Population (rgoi), 2,208. 

Jamtara Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated 
in 23 58^ N. and 86“ 50' E. Population (1901), 278. 
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Madhupur.— Town in the Dcogarh subdivision of t;-- 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 24’ 13' N. 

86® 39' E., on the cliord-Iinc of the East Indian Raikw. 
Population (1901), 6,840. Madhupur is the junction for t' ; 
branch line to the Gfridlh cail-fiekU ; it is a grouin,; pb t 
largely used as a health resort, and many residents of Dlo.:’.a 
and Government pensioners have built houses here. 

FSkaur Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of t''? 
same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated ia 
24® 38' N. and 87® 50' E. Population (1901}, 1*519. 

RajmahSl Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision rf 
the same name in the Santal Parg.ana5 District, Beng.il, situated 
in 25® 3' N. and 87® 50' E., on the right bank of the Gauge--. 
Kajmahdl is now a mere collection of mud huts, intcrspicncd 
with a few respectable houses. The ruins of the old Muhiu' 
madan city, buried in rank jungle, extend for about 4 milts to 
the west of the modem village. After his return from the ton 
quest of Orissa in 1592, M.in Singh, Akbar's Ritjpm genital, 
selected Rajmnhal (formerly Agmahal) ns the capital of Umgsl 
on account of its central position with respect to that Prosin' <• 
and to Bihar, and because it commanded the Ganges and the 
pass of Teliiigarhi. The chief antiquities of Rajmah.’ll arc the 
Jama Masjid of Man Singh, the palticcs of Sululn Shujl and 
Mfr Kasim Alf, Naw.ab of Bengal, the Plmlbari or flonti 
garden, and numerous mosques and monuments. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth centur}- Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 
estimated that the town contained from 25,000 to 30,00a 
persons. In the Census of i9ot the population w.is rcuitncd 
at 2,047. I” *S6o, when the loop-line of the East Indian 
Railway was opened to Rajmahal, an arm of the Ganges ran 
immediately under the station, forming a navig.ab1c ch.anncl for 
steamers and boats of all sizes. In 1863-4 the river alwn- 
doned this channel, leaving an alluvial bank in its pl.icc. 
Rajmahal vwis till 1S79 miles distant from the main stream 
of the Gangc-s, and could be approached by l.irge boats only 
during the rains. In that year ilic G.angc.s returned to i(.s old 
bed, but in 1882 it showed indications of .ag.iin deserting it. 
In consequence of these changes the bulk of trade has Iwvn ■ 
transfcired to SJliibganj, though lUjmahai still rcUins the 
lotal trafllc across the Ganges with M.llda District. 

Sfililbgaiu.--Town in the Ib’ijniah.41 subdivision of the 
SanWl Patg.anas District, Bengal, situated in 25® 15' X. and 
87® 3S' E., on the Ganges, and on the loop-line of the Ibi't 
Indian Railway. 1’opul.ation (1901), 7,558. At the lime of 
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the Census a severe outbreak of plague bad led to a jjartial 
evacuation of the town, and the tnic population is probably 
about IS, 000. Owing to its favourable position on the railway 
and river, Sahibganj has become a great entrepOt for trade. 
Local produce is received by water from the trans-Gangclic 
tracts of Malda, Purnen, and North Blvignlpur, while Europc:in 
goods arc brought by rail from Calcutta for distribution to 
those Districts. Srihibganj was constituted a municipality in 
1SS3. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 15,000, and the expenditure Rs. i.{,ooo. In 1903-.} the 
income was Rs. ar,ooo, mainly derived from a tax on htni'cs- 
and lands and a conscr\‘ancy rate; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1 8,000. 

Tcliagarhi. — Pass in the S.antai Parganas District, Bengal, 
lying between the R.ajmahal hills on the south and the Ganges 
on the north, and formerly of great strategic importance n'r 
commanding the militar)’ approaches to Bengal. The ruins of 
a large stone fort still exist, through which the liast Indian 
Rtiilway passes; the fort, which seems never to have been 
completed, was constructed in the eighteenth centur)* by a 'I’eli 
zamlndar who was forcibly converted by the Muhantmadans. 

Udhua Nullali.— Vilhagc and stream in the District of the 
Santa! Parg.inas, Bengal, situated in ?4‘’ o' N. atid 87" 50' IC. 
It nvTS the site of the defeat of the army of the .Vaw.'ib Mfr 
Kiisim by Major .Adams in 1763. 
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Orissa Division. — Division of Bengal, cncmlir: h-’ 
West Bengal to Madras and from the Cliota Nagjivr [Vf. 
to the Bay of Bengal, and lying between 19® 28' and s}" 4' N 
and 82® 38' and 87® 31' E. The head-quarters of the Bai ‘ • 
are at Cuttack City; and it includes five District'-", withi:-' 
population, and revenue as shown in the following table;— 


District. 

Atca tn «qBate 
miles. 

ropaKtiott, 

* >90t« 

Li"*! 

f 

Cuttack , 

.I.<>.s4 

9, 06 j, 758 

Uflt 

Uilasorc . 

a.oS5 

1,071,197 


Angul . . 

t,6Si 


i; 

?uri. . . . 

>.499 


7.97 

Sambalpur . . 

3 > 8 .sr 

KiSil 


Total 

« 3.?70 

$. 003,191 

3 '. 9 ' 


• Ineladcf 4 5 «)o (addition a) raiei and Hn. 

In the Cfnsut/(ffcr/e( I 9 <»i the are% of Cot tack u »» •^oon 0 « | > W'* 

of n^Jawe 2,059 ftijoare mlks and cf IViil 2 471 t* 

TTir CMfr< odontrti aliotc for I’arf arr ukr-n fnitn th^ Srillrir'ft 
lAiiilc (nov for Cuttack ant! Dalaiorvfhtrt lujiflinl tlx Saivc^or Crrcra 

Sambalpur was transferred to Bengal from the Chaltls.^sth 
Division of the Central Provinces in 1905, two large :«r-Jr:Jjfi' 
which were previously comprised within that District icmainin; 
attached to the Central Provinces. 

The term Orissa, projierly siicaking, means the cmmtry in 
which the speakers of Oriya form the dominant people. During 
the period of British rule the name has been applied to tlv 
tract extending from the Chilka Ijike to the Subsm.srvkh’ 
river, which comprises the four Districts first tnentiornsJ and 
also the Oni.s.sA TninuTARV Stati’-s, a group of twenty-four 
I'cudatoiy States, with a population in 1901 of 3,i;j<.t')5 nw'l 
an area of eS.o^fi squ.arc miles. Tlic Commissirintr of Ori-.'Mt 
is Superintendent of these Stales, in rtspeet of whirh he 
exercises the jiowcrs of a Sessions Judge and High C««ti. 

The population of the Division increased frotn 3,ss-t.8ri 
in 1872 to 4.309.913 >w >8Si, .t,fi<56,227 in i8«^i, and 
5,003,121 in 1901. The density is 31.3 perron*. f«r j-ju.'ir# 
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mile, compared with 438 in Bengal as a whole. In 1901 
Hindus constituted 95*5 per cent of the total; there were 
106,889 Muhammadans, 90,038 Animists, and 5,751 Christians. 

The four Districts first mentioned occupy a narrow alluvial 
tract between the sea and the Chola Nagpur plateau, while 
Sambalpur, lying in the valley of the MahanadI, is separated 
from them by a broken hilly tract and from tlie Chhattlsgarh 
plain on the west by a jungle-covered range of hills. TIic 
Division possesses a language of its own, and a system of 
castes difliering alike from those of Bengal and of hladras. 
Oriya is also spoken over a considerable area in the northern 
Districts of Madras and in the adjoining {rarts of the Central 
Provinces and of Chota Niigpur, while it has largely modified 
the Bengali of South ilidnaporc ; the distinctive Oriy."i castes 
are also well represented for a considerable disLance beyond 
the borders of the Division. 

At the dawn of history Orissa formed p-art of the powerful 
kingdom of Kalinga, which stretched from the mouths of the 
Ganges to those of the Godavari. It was conquered by Asoka, 
but by 150 n.c. had again passed to the Kalinga kings. Jainism 
was then beginning to spread in the land ; but about tltc second 
century a.d. it was succeeded, according to Buddhist tradition, 
by the latter creed, which was still flourishing in A. d. 6.;©. 
Subsequently the power of the Kalinga dynasty declined, and 
Orissa seems to have become independent. In 610, however, 
an inscription of Sasanka, king of Mngadha, claims it .as a part 
of the dominions of that monarch, and in 640 it was conquered 
by Har.shavardhana of Kanauj. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries Orissa is said to have been under the rule of the 
Kesari kings, to whose rule arc ascribed the Saivn temples 
at BitunANCSWAR and most of the ruins in the Alti hills ; but 
the existence of such a dynasty is uncertain. Then followed the 
dynasty founded by Chora Gangii of Kalinganagar, 'I'hesi* 
kings were of the Vaishnassi faith ; they built the famous temple 
of Jagannath at Puri and the black pagoda of Konarak. 
There were frequent wars with the Muhammadans, and about 
1361 the emperor Firoz Sh.ah conducted an inroad into Orissa 
in person. In 1434 Kapileswar Deva of the Solar line usurped 
the throne. He extended his dominions to the south, where 
hluhammadan inroads had subverted the old order, os far as 
the Penner river ; but his successors were gradually shorn of 
these additions by the MusalmSn rulers of Golconda. From 
the north also the onset of the Muhammadans became more 
and more insistent; and at last in 1568, after a period of civil 
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war, the last Hindu king, a usurper of (he lurrc rf 
Deo, was overthrown by K5h P.1h.V, the general of 
KararSnl. Orissa (including Midnaporc) rca.iin<d . 
possession of the AfghSns till tsga, when >{Sn ?T,:h, AV , . 
Hindu general, annexed it to the Muglul cmrl'c. 1: s 
placed under separate governors, but Midiujx>:c ami UtU. r 
were subsequently transferred to Bengal. In 1751 ,V Vr 
Kh."»n ceded the province to the Bhonsl.is of NSgp'u, n x' • 
possession it remained until its conquest by the llrirn’s r • 
The Marath.ls made no attempt to establish .any cisfl r . 
tmtion, and their rule was confined to a iieriodic lu‘n.”t 
the country by their cavalry, who extorted whales tr i’Kj t 
from the people. In 1S04 a board of two Conimis’isr*', x 
appointed to administer the jwovince, but in the folItfri'S j .■ 
it was designated the District of Cuttack and pUced ms-i*.' 
of a Collector, Judge, and ^^agistrate. In 1828 it v..as j;' ' t 
into tlie three Regukation Districts of CcriACK, lUtas ‘ 
and PurT, and the non-Rcgukition TRHiur\itv StAtt'. A 
already c.Np1aincd, SAMUALruR has only recently Iven .-.iti l;‘ 
to Orissa j and an account of its historj’, which differs in t.-st::’ 
respects from that of the rest of the Division, w ill be four I 
the article on that District. 

Oriss-t has on more than one occasion sufTctvd fi 
disastrous famines, and within recent times it -w-ns desaT! 1 
by the memorable calamity of 1S65-7. The full exteal «f t'” 
crop failure consequent on the scanty rainfall of 
the exhaustion of the local food-supiilies w.xs not nuhVnl h) 
authorities in time; and when at last, in June, iSM, an tC”: 
was made to provide the sl.amng |)opul.ition svilh fooil, P' 
south-west monsoon prevented the stiip>, Ijing laden with 
in the port of Calcutta, from reaching the {.trirken trart. h 
is said that a quarter «»f the population rlied of s!arv.’.tia:i a'' I 
of the diseases that supervened. Ori'S.i has now licen ir.' !- 
accessible by the East Coast .section of the Ilcfl,:.il .V'-fj* " 
Kailw.ay, which connects it with Calcutta and M.a(lras; .srl 
Cutt.ick and jxirtions of JJil.i*orc h.ivc been provided wiih ..n 
clahorate and costly .system of irrigation known as the (hi - v 
Canaks s) stem. 

Tlic Districtsof the Orissa Division arc tcmp>r.vtjl}' f^!tl»^(l. 
and a resettlement of all the eastern Diurhts, c»iT-p: .\nr»l. 
lias recently {1SK9-99) hern cfTccird. ‘I'he area hro-';*h! tjcider 
assessment was 2,950 rqw.arc mil'*s, Bj-vint 2.-*i2 vjmre rnd'*’; 
at the previous rcitlemcr.t of 18J7; n;ni Ih'- tesmue is 
it-cs Lvkhs, or Hi. <-r~io jwr aerr. tornpa-Tt! with 13-84 Ivlin, 
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or R. 0-1 5-7, on the previous occasion. The rents payable by 
tenants ivcrc fixed in the course of the settlement operations ; 
lliey work out on an average to Rs. 2-1 per acre. The term 
of the last settlement of Sambalpur e.vpircd in 1902, and the 
District is now under resettlement. 

The Division contains 7 towns and 15,416 villages. The 
largest towns arc Cuttack (population, 51,364), Puui (49,334), 
and Balasori: (20,880). There arc ports at Falsi; Point, 
CiiANDBALi, Balasorc, and Puri, and the total value of the 
imports .and c.\ports in 1903-4 ivas 28-9 lakhs and 53*8 Inkhs 
respectively. 

The temple of Jagannath at Puri is well-known, and the 
town contained at the time of the Census of 1901 over 17,000 
pilgrims. , Other famous .antiquities arc the Ling.ir.ij temple at 
Bhubaneswar, the black pagoda at Kon.irak, several tcmp 1 c.s 
at Jaji’UR, and the caves in the Kii.vndciki and Uuavaciri 
hills. 

[RHjcndralala Mitra, Antirjuiiiet 0/ Orissa (Calc'utt.a, 1875, 

]S8o); A. Stirling, Aaount pJ Orissa Proftr or CuHack 
(Serampore, 1822, reprinted at Calcutta, 1904) j Sir W. iV. 
Hunter, Orissa (1872); G. Toynbee, History of Orissa from 
1803 to 1828 (Calcutta, 1873); S. L. Maddox, final Ref'orl on 
the Survey and Settlement of the Preroinee of Orissa (Calcutta, 

1900) ; also several papers by Monmohan Ch.iknivarti in thu 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benj^al, vol. l.xi, pp. 43-9 and 
1044-1109, vol. Ixii, pp. 88-109, PP- ^28-54, vol. Kvi, 

pp. 317-4S, and vol. Ixvii, pp. 328-86.] 

Cuttack District. — District in the Orissa Division of Uoim- 
Bengal, lying between ro® a' and 21® 10' N. and 85® 20' and 
87® s' E., with an area of 3,654 ’ square miles. It is bounded nmi liiil 
on the north by the BaitaranI river and DIt.imra c.stimr\', which 
scp.aratc it from Balasorc District ; on the c.ast by the Bay of 
Bengal ; on the south by Puri ; and on the west by the 
Tributarj’ States of Oriss<a. 

Cuttack con.si.sts of three distinct tracts : the flr.st is a marshy 
jungle-covered strip along the co.ast, from 3 to 30 miles in 
breadth ; the second is an intermediate arable area of rice 
kind in the older part of the Mahanadt delta; and the third 
is a broken hilly region along the western boundary. 'I'hc 
marshy strip on the const resembles the Sundarbans ns regards 
its swamps, dense jungle, and noxious climate, but lacks the 
noble forest sccnciy -of the Cangctic tract ; it is intersected 

' The area shoun in the Census ke/ert of ipol was 3finj c(]ii.ire mile'. 

The arc.i nhcn above is that now rc]M>ilcil by the Surveyor-General. 
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by innumerable slrearas and creeks, whose sluggish wnj., 
deposit their silt, and form morasses and quicksands. Tl; 
arable plains stretch inland for about 40 miles, and arc in'~ 
sccted by the kige rivers that emerge from the western one- 
tains and throw out in every direction a network of brandies, 
svhich, after innumerable twists and interlacings, frcqccatlr 
rejoin the parent stream as it approaches the sea. ’ITic ih':i 
tract consists of a series of ranges, seldom exceeding la n 
IS miles in length, with thickly wooded slopes and lott.) 
valleys between. Elsewhere only a few isolated hills brtii 
the evenness of the plains. The chief of these arc Nalticifi, 
with its sandal-trees and Buddhist remains ; Uday.sgiki, nit's 
its colossal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, and luincl 
temples and cavc.9; and Assia, the highest point in the Da 
trict (2,500 feet), with its old mosque. Tlie MAttAVisVAKt 
pc,ak has for ages been consecrated to the worship of Siva. 

The rivers, however, constitute the conspicuous feature tf 
Cuttack. Yhese issue in three magnificent strc.'ims thiosgli 
the mountainous frontier on the west. In the extreme nottli 
the sacred BaitakanI, the StjTt of the Hindus, emerges ffo.-n 
Kconjhar State in which it takes its rise, and forms the 
boundary between Cuttack and Balasorc. In the south the 
Mahamad! or 'great river’ pours down upon the delta from 
between two hills at Nardj, about 7 miles west of €011.101’ city, 
where its stream is contracted to a mile.in breadth. About 
h.ilf-way between the two the Br.ihmanI enters the District. 
These rivers, whose upper channels dwindle during the cold 
season to insignificant streams dotted here and there with 
stagnant pools, bring down after hc.ivy rains an enormous mass 
of water from the table-lands in which they take their rise. 
Towards the coast they gradually cons-erge, and their accumu- 
lated waters rush down within 30 mites of each other upon 
the level plain, with the result that the beds are altogether 
inadequate to carry' off the floods, which burst 01 er the banks 
and sweep across the country. After innumerable bifurcations 
the three rivers enter the sea by various mouths. The ll.iilarani 
and the BrihmanI meet before they rc.ich the sea, and the 
combined stream floivs into the Bay of Ileng.1l at I’oinf 
Palmyras under the name of the Dh.tmra. The Malnlnadf 
after many intcrlacings forms tiso great estuaries : one generally 
knosrn as the Devf, which enters the IJ.iy at the smith-eastern 
comer of the District, and the other lic.iriiig the iwme of the 
parent river, the Mahitnadt, which empties itself into the sea 
at False Point, .about lialf-w.iy down the coast. Each of tliese 
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groat rivers throws off, on its way through the District, a number 
of distributaries, those of the Mah^nadl being the most numerous 
and important. The chief offshoots of the MahanadI arc the 
Katjurl, PaikS, Birapa, and Chitartala. The Brahinanl receives, 
a little above its junction with the BaitaranT, an important 
tributary, the Kharsua, which is itself an offshoot of the 
BrahmanT. 

To the south of the Brahman! river as far east as the Ulli Gcologj'.. 
pargana numerous gneissic hills are scattered over the country. 

Tor some miles the gneiss is compact, but farther south it 
assumes a peculiar more or less decomposed form, marked 
by numerous red blotches, the remains of disintegrated garnets. 

This form of gneiss is occasionally quarried for various pur- 
poses, its softness rendering it easy to work. The estate of 
Banki contains some fine hills, tlie main peaks running in a 
semicircle from near Bankigarh to the village of Baideswar. 

TI1CSC are partly of gametiferous gneiss like tliosc mentioned 
above, and partly of more compact and hornbicndic rock. 

A large undulating plain to the south is partly covered with 
lateritc, through which the gneiss rises at intervals. The 
hills near the MahSnadI west and south-west of Cuttack arc 
formed of coarse grits, sandstones, and conglomerates, wiili 
subordinate white or pinkish clay belonging to the GondwSna 
system 

In the MahanadI delta swampy places on the banks of rivers Botany, 
and creeks near the sea have the vegetation of a mangrove 
forest. Where sand-dunes intervene between the sea and the 
cultivated land behind, an equally characteristic littoral vege- 
tation is met with, the principal species being Spinifex, Hydro- 
phylax, and Geniospontm prosiralttm. The cultivated land 
bears the usual rice-ficld weeds, while ponds and ditches arc 
filled with floating water-weeds or submerged w.atcr-planls. 

Near human habitations shrubberies of semi-spontaneous origin 
.arc common. This undergrowth is loaded with a tangled mass 
of climbing Convolvtilaccae, The arborescent portion of the 
village shrubberies includes the red cotton-tree {^Bombax mata- 
baricum), jiyal {Odina IFodier), Tamctn'ndus I'ndfea, Moringa 
p/er}'gosperma,pipal{Rims re/igiosa), banyan [Fiats bengafensis), 
and the palms iari [Borassm Jlabeilifer) and kbajur [Phoenix 
sylvesfris). There are no forests; but in the north-west espe- 

• Memoirs, Geotegieal Surrey 0 / India, vol. i, pt. til, 'On the Gcologic.tl 
Structure and Physical Features of the Oiitricts of lirtnkiiril, ^ttl1napore, 
and Orissa’; and Records, Geological Surrey oj India, vol. v, 'Skclcb of 
the Geology of Orissa,’ by W. T. Blanford. 
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dally are found other species of a more truly forest character 
among them being exceka, Pterocarput Mam/iun 

Pttrosptrmum Hqfneanutttt Dalbergia paniailata and D. lanetl- 
hria, Adina cordifoHa, Schkkhera irijuga, and the like. The 
usual bamboo is Bamhisa ontndittacea. Open glades are 
filled svith grasses, sometimes of a reedy character. Scdcci 
are abundant and ferns are fairly plentiful. * 

Fauna. Tigers, bear^ leopards, wild buflaloes, antelope, spotted deer, 
hog deer, hyenas, jackals, foxes, and wild hog are found. Hsh 
eating and man-eating crocodiles abound in all the rivers and 
creeks, and grow to a very large size. Comparatively little lo« 
of life is ca.used by tigers and leopards, as these animals arc 
confined chiefly to the dense jungles on the coast, or to the 
hilly portion of the District, where the population is sparse 
and where deer and hog supply them with sufficient food, 
aimatc. The District is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms 
lureHind O'os® Orissa frequently during the monsoon season, and 

rainfall, the extremes of climate are more marked than in most other 
parts of Bengal. In Apri and May the average maximum 
temperature is loa*. The mean temperature falls from 8S* 
in the hot months to S3® in the monsoon season and 69® in 
February. Osving to the occasional dry westerly winds in the 
hot season and to the later well-marked south-west monsoon 
conditions, humidity undergoes considerable variation, ranging 
on an averjige from 72 per cent in April and May to 83 per 
cent, in August. The annual rainfall averages 60 inches, of 
which 4-6 inches fall in May, 9-9 in June, 11-7 in July, 12-3 in 
August, 10-3 in September, and 5-8 in October. Cyclonic 
storms occasionally occur in the north of the Bay in May, 
and with these storms weather of the south-west monsoon lyiic 
prevails over the whole of Orissa. 

Naiuml The Orissa coast is not ordinarily liable to suffer from 
calamities, cydoues, which usually move towards the Arakan or Bengal 
coast. But in recent years several severe cyclones have been 
experienced, the most notable being that of September 23, 1885, 
.which was accompanied by a storm-wiive that caused much 
loss of life and property near the coast. In the Kendriipara 
subdivision alone 5,000 lives were reported to have been lost,' 
while serious damage was caused to crops and houses. The 
KanikS estate, which includes a considerable part of the 
affected sea-board, suffered most severely and many vill.igc.s 
then destroyed have not since been inhabited. The salt 
deposited on the lands by the tidal wave alfceted the crops 
for about five years. As already stated, floods often occur, 
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The principal agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown CUjef ago- 

stntistics 
and princi' 
pat crops. 


Rice is the staple food-grain, covering 1,870 square miles, 
ft is grown in three distinct ways r namely, sSrizd, or winter 
rice, sown at the beginning of the monsoon and reaped in 
the winter season j bialif or autumn rice, sown a month earlier 
and harvested about the beginning of September , and dalua, 
or spring rice, sown at the commencement of the cold season 
and harvested in March. The winter rice, which is raised on 
1,566 square miles, is by far the most important kind. After 
rice, the people depend mostly on pulses, sown in the autumn 
and harvested from January to April j these cover 161 square 
miles, the commonest being kulthi, birhi, mung, and rakar. 

Oilseeds occupy 55 square miles, while manta, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, potatoes, and betel-leaf are also grown. 

Cultivation is steadily extending fvith the growth of popu- Improve- 
lation ; but in some parts of the intermediate belt there 
is veiy little cultivable land left for reclamation, and the tural 
pressure of the population on the soil has almost reached practice, 
the maximum limit. About Rs. 39,000 was advanced under 
the Agriculturists' Loans Act in 1896-8, but ordinarily little 
recourse is had to such loans. 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southern Dis- Cattle, 
tricts of Lower Bengal. Cattle of a superior breed, resulting 
from the introduction of up-country bulls, may be seen here 
and there in towns and to a small extent in some rural areas. 

Sheep of a small size are bred throughout the District. Pas- 
ture grounds abound along the sea-board and in the hilly region, 
but elsewhere cultivation has encroached on the grazing 
grounds; except along the sea-board, the soil retains little 
moisture during the hot season. Rinderpest and foot-and- 
mouth disease are somewhat prevalent. 

The greater part of the Orissa Canai.s system lies within irrigation, 
the District. The Machgaon canal leaves the Taldanda canal 
7 miles south of Cuttack city, and runs along the north bank 
of the Katjurf and of its branch the Alanka for a distance of 
32 miles. It has a discharge of 776 cubic feet per second and 


below, in square miles : — 


Subdi\j5ion« 

Total. 

CuUuated. 

Cttittt able 
ivnste. 

Irrigated 
frota canals. 

Cuttnclc . • . 

KendrSpara . • 

Jajpur 

977 

r ,*«5 

S05 

Sia 

5S6 

M 

X70 

47 

50 

Total 

3 .‘i 54 

1,303 

* 4 * 

267 
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933 persons per square mile, whereas Aul on the sea-coast has 
only 298, and the hilly Banki 377. There is a large emigra- 
tion to the sparsely inhabited Native States to the west, and to 
the neighbouring Districts of Balasore and Purl. Numbers 
go to the metropolitan Districts, where they serve as palanquin 
bearers, doorkeepers, and labourers. Natives of Cuttack are 
also found as cooks and domestic servants throughout Bengal, 

. and as cultivators and field-labourers in the Sundarbans, uhile 

many have emigrated to Assam and the United Promces. 
The language of the District is Oriya. Hindus number 
2,002,573, or 97 per cent, of the total, and MusalmSns 57,356, 
or 2-8 per cent. 

Castesand The chief castes are Brahmans (195,000), Khandaits 
Uons!*^' (sVSiOoo), Chasas (266,000), Gauras (140,000), KSndtas 
(92,000), and Fans (103,000). The Khandaits and Chasas 
are practically confined to Orissa; these castes, between whom 
there is but a thin line of separation, often overstepped by the 
accession of wealth, are almost entirely agricultural. The 
Gauras are the herdsmen of Orissa, while the Randtas ate 
a low caste who in former days, with the Pans, formed the 
rank and file of the local militia; they are now usually day- 
labourers or village ekaukldars. Agriculture supports sS-s 
per cent, of the population, industries 18-3 per cent., and 
the professions 2-6 per cent. 

Christian Of 2,652 Christians (1901), 2,204 are natives. Most of these 
missions, jjje adherents of a Baptist mission which has been at work 
since 1822, and which now employs 8 missionaries and 3 eran- 
gelists. It maintains a high school affiliated to the Calcutta 
University, a European high school, an orphanage for boys 
and girls, and a printing press. A Roman Catholic mission 
founded in 1845 maintains in Cuttack city a chapel, a church, 
a convent, and a boys’ school. The Catholic community 
number about 400, including (1901) 161 Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

General The low-lying tract along the sea-shore is of great natural 
ngricul- fertility where protected from the action of the salt water. 
ditTonr" A great part, however, is unprotected and unfit for cultivation, 
and much of the rest is exposed to damage from storm-waves. 
In the hilly tract along the west the soil is barren. Be- 
tween these two extremes lies a fertile and highly cultivated 
alluvial plain, watered by the three great rivers and pro- 
tected from drought by an extensive system of irrigation; its 
soil consists of a mixture of sand and clay in varying pro- 
portions. 
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The principal agricultural statistics for 1903—4 are shown Chief agri 


Iielow, in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

CnJCitabfe 

waste. 

Jrrifptcd 
from canals* 

Cuttack ... 


80s 

62 

170 

Kendrapara 

977 


137 

47 

Jajpur 

i.**S 

S86 

43 

so 

Total 

3 ifi 54 

1,903 

24a 

267 


cultural 
statistics 
and princi 
pal crops. 


Kice is the staple food-grain, covering 1,870 square miles. 

It is grown in three distinct ways : namely, saral, or winter 
rice, sown at the beginning of the monsoon and reaped in 
the tvinter season ; dia/i, or autumn rice, sown a month earlier 
and harvested about the beginning of September ; and daltta, 
or spring rice, sown at the commencement of the cold season 
and harvested in March. The winter rice, which is raised on 
1,566 square miles, is by far the most important kind. After 
rice, the people depend mostly on pulses, sown in the autumn 
and harvested from January to April; these cover 161 square 
miles, the commonest being kulthi, itJr/tt, mutig^ and rahar. 

Oilseeds occupy 55 square miles, while manta, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, potatoes, and betel-leaf are also grown. 

Cultivation is steadily extending with the growth of popu- Improvc- 
lation ; but in some parts of the intermediate belt there h* 
is very little cultii'able land left for reclamation, and the 
pressure of the population on the soil has almost reached practice, 
the maximum limit. About Rs. 39,000 was advanced under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act in 1896-8, but ordinarily little 
recourse is had to such loans. 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southern Dis- Cniile. 
tricts of Lotver Bengal. Cattle of a superior breed, resulting 
from the introduction of up-country bulls, may be seen here 
and there in towns and to a small extent in some rural areas. 

Sheep of a small size are bred throughout the District- Pas- 
ture grounds abound along the sea-board and in the hilly region, 
but elsewhere cultivation has encroached on the grazing 
grounds; except along the sea-board, the soil retains little 
moisture during the hot season. Rinderpest and foot-and- 
mouth disease are somewhat prevalent. 

The greater part of the Orissa. Cakals system lies within irTieaiion. 
the District. The Machgaon canal leaves the TSldanda canal 
7 miles south of Cuttack city, and runs along the north bank 
of the Katjurl and of its branch the Alanka for a distance of 
32 miles. It has a discharge of 776 cubic feet per second and 
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commands about 152 square miles. The TSldanda canal starts 
from the right bank of the MahanadI immediately above the 
anicut, and runs in a south-eastern direction to Birlib.'iti, nherc 
it gives off the MSchgaon branch. Thence it runs along the 
southern bank of the Sukpaika and the MahanadI for a total 
length of 52 miles. It has a discharge of 1,342 cubic feet pet 
second, of which about half is taken off by the Machgaon 
canal, and it com‘mands 117 square miles. The Kendiapara 
canal has a total length of 39 miles and a discharge of 1,067 
cubic feet per second. The area commanded by it is 169 
square miles, and its 23 distributaries are capable of watering 
152 square miles. Its branch, the Gobri canal, has a total 
length of IS miles and commands 33 square miles, but the 
distributaries constructed can irrigate only 14 square miles. 
The Gobri extension is only 6 miles long, but commands an 
area of 50 square miles, of which, however, only 12 miles can 
be irrigated by the distributaries constructed. The Patamundai 
canal, branching off from the KendrSpara canal just below the 
Birflpa head-works, skirts the southern bank of that river and 
of the Brahmani for a total length of 47 miles. It has a dis- 
charge of 885 cubic feet per second and commands an area 
of 80 square miles, its distributaries being capable of irrigating 
69 square miles. The High-level Canal forms part of the 
original scheme for connecting Purl with Calcutta. It consists 
of three ranges, of which the first and the second, covering a 
total distance of 45^ miles, lie in this District. It is very 
picturesque, skirting the base of the wooded hills along the 
western boundary'. The two ranges command an aggregate 
area of 92 square miles, of which, however, only a small pro- 
portion is actually irrigated. The Jajpur canal, starting from 
the head-works at the point of bifurcation of the Baitaranl, 
runs for miles to the town of Jajpur. It has a discharge 
of 7,000 cubic feet per second and commands 109 square miles. 
The total area irrigated from Government canals in 1903-4 was 
267 square mile^ practically all under rice; The rainfall is 
usually ample, and the value of canal-irrigation lies less in the 
improvement which it may render possible in the out-turn of an 
ordinary year than in the protection which it affords against a 
failure or partial failure in years of drought. Well-water is used 
only for garden crops and betel plantations. No tanks or other 
private works are used in ordinary seasons, but in times of 
drought the winter rice crop is irrigated from all available 
natural and artificial lesen’oirs ; possibly one-eighth of the crop 
may be saved by these means. 
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Sandstone, laterite, and rubble arc quarried from the hills in Mineral*, 
the western borders, but only for the railway and local use. 

The soft decomposing gneiss is used for building purposes. 

The silver filigree work of Cuttack city is well-known. Cot- Alt'! and 
ton-weaving is extensively carried on ; and other manufactures "'■“'“f'”:- 
are bell-metal work, lac and brass ornaments, pottery’, hard- ' 
ware, gunny-bags, and baskets. Neat toys and sticks arc turned 
from buffalo horn, deer horn, and ivory, and'ire largely bought 
by the pilgrims who pass through the District The other hand 
industries are of the primitive description found in most parts 
of Bengal. 


I vuminczvC. 


The chief exports are rice to Calcutta, Jfauritius, .um ' 

Ion; oilseeds, hides, jute, timber, horns, lac, nux-vomica, bets- 
wax, resin, and silver filigree work to Calcutta ; and bones to 
Calcutta and GanjSm. The cliicf imports arc piece-goods, 
kerosene oil, crockery, glass-ware, fancy goods, metals, yam, 
betel-nuts, and spices from Calcutta; salt from Cilcutfa and 
Ac Madras Presidency ; jungle products, grain, and oilseeds 
from the Tributary States and the Central Provinces ; and 
spices and condiments from Ganjam. The local trade is 
mainly in the hands of the Baniya, Tcli, Kewat, Guri.*!, P.1tra. 
and Gol 3 castes. The chief trade centres arc Cuttack city, 

False Point port, and Chandbali, which is situated just outside 
the District. In 1903-4 the exports by sea from Take I'oint 
port were 21 lakhs and the imports Rs. 6,000; practioilly the 
whole of tins was foreign trade. 

'^e Cuttack-Midnapore extension of the Bcng.al-N.'igpur Kaii,r,„ 
Nailway mtersccls the District from north to .south. Thc and luV.!- 

rmf '‘"‘J ‘he roads from 
Cuttack to I uri and Sambalpur are maintained from Provincial 
funds, their total length in the District being 6,i mJes n 

^ M ro^ mcloding ,8. mao d tracks tvera 

» -(WS-d by tta District bMrf: the rawTra 

mumcation above the anicut 
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grain is brought down by boats during the rains; but the ttaifi; 
has been diminishing since the opening up of Sambalpur bv 
railway. In the lower tidal reaches boats are largely used. 
The Taldanda, Kendrapara, Gobti, Higlvlevcl, and Jsjpnr 
canals are nangable, but their traffic has declined since the 
opening of the raihray. 

Steamers carrying passengers and goods ply three times a 
week from Cuttack city to Chandbali port by canal, and from 
Chandbali to Calcutta by sea. Cargo steamers call at False 


Famine. 


Point at irregular intervals. 

The crops are liable in unprotected areas to loss from defi- 
cient or unevenly distributed rainfall, and from the uncontrolled 
river-floods. The Bengal famine of 1770 was grievously felt 
in Orissa, but in recent times the great famine of 1865-7 is 
the only one comparable with that calamity. The rainfall of 
1865 was scanty and ceased prematurely, so that the out-turn 
of the crop of winter rice, on which the population mainly 


depends, was reckoned at less than a third of the average. 
The gravity of the occasion was not perceived, and no special 
inquiries were instituted, while prices long remained so 
moderate that they offered no temptation to importers and 
forced no reduction in consumption on the inhabitants, till 
suddenly the province was found to be almost bare of food. 

In May, x866, it was discovered that the markets were so 
empty that the jail prisoners and the Government establish- 
ments could not be supplied. But the southern monsoon had 
now begun, and importation by sea or land became nearly 
impossible. Orissa was at that time almost isolated from the 
rest of India; the only road, leading to Calcutta across a 
country intersected by large rivers and liable to inundation, 
was unmetalled and unbridged; and there was very little 
communication by sea. By great exertions, the Government 
succeeded in importing about 10,000 tons of grain by the end 
of November ; and this was given away gratuitously, or sold .it 
low rates, or distributed in wages to the starving popuwt'o"- 
But meanwhile the mortality among those whom this relief di 
not reach, or reached too late, bad been wry p«t ; . 

estimated that more than roo,ooo persons had died. 1 nou » 
the general famine may be said to have 
November, when the new crop began 

great distress still continued in some parts of the “^0 I he 
Sail of the year was so heav)’ as to cause floods m the 
MahanadI river; and, while the harvests m the higher lands 
were excellent, in all the low lands the inundations drowned 


/ 
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the crop. Half the District was thus devastated ; in Januarj’, 

1867, forty deaths a day from starvation were reported, and 
the work of relief had to be taken up again. Altogether about 
40,000 tons of rice were imported and lavishly distributed j 
and about half had been disposed of, when the monsoon of 
1867, followed by an unusually fine harvest, altogether put an 
end to the famine in r868. No complete statistics of the num- 
bers relieved and of the expenditure incurred are available; 
but the mortality was estimated at one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
population, and altogether nearly i|- crores was expended in 
Orissa during this famine. Owing to the protection afforded 
by the irrigation works, no famine has occurred since. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Cuttack City, Kendra- sphdivi- 
PARA, and Jajpur. The Magistrate-Collector is ordinarily staff, 
assisted at Cuttack by six Deputy-Magistrate-Collcctors, a Sub- 
Deputy-Collector, and occasionally a Joint-Magistrate. The 
Kendr§p5ra and Jajpur subdivisions are in charge of Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collectors, a Sub-Deputy-Collector being occasion- 
ally deputed to help them. A Za/zsl/ kachtri at BSnki, the 
head-quarters of the Government estate of that name, is in 
charge of a Sub-Deputy-Collector. Three Executive Engineers 
of the Public Works department are also employed within the 
District. In addition to the revenue staff mentioned above, 
a Deputy-Collector with certificate powers is engaged in the 
collection of water rates under the supervision of the Superin- 
tending Engineer of the Orissa Circle. 

The jurisdiction of the District and Sessions Judge extends Civil .iml 
also "over Purl and Balasore Districts. Subordinate to him for 
civil cases is a staff consisting of a Sub-Judge at Cuttack with 
jurisdiction over Purl and Balasore Districts also, and four 
Munsifs, of whom two are stationed at Cuttack and one each 
at Kendrapara and Jajpur; additional Munsifs are posted to 
these stations when necessary. In addition to the court of the 
District-Magistrate, all the above-mentioned magistrates, except 
a Deputy-Collector in charge of excise and income-tax, exercise 
magisterial powers. The District is singularly free from serious 
crime ; the commonest offences are burglary and petty theft. 

In the early days of British administration Cuttack had an 
unenviable reputation for the number of murders committed ; 
dacoities and cattle-stealing on a large scale were common ; 
and several cases of safi occurred annually. 

The early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen 
between themselves and their subjects, and every cultiv.aior was 
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in theory bound to pay to his sovereign a share of the produce 
of his land. The nommal proportion was one-sixth, but in fact 
it varied tvidely and was often much more. The residents of 
each village paid their quota through a headman (padkari), 
who in consideration of the trouble of collection was allowed 
to hold a certiun area rent free. The village accounts were 
checked by an accountant called hhoi, who likewise was paid 
by a^ grant of land. The villages were grouped into large 
divisions of 10 to 50 square miles, each of which was called 
a khand or bisi, the prototype of the later Muhammadatt 
pargam. Each division had an executive head, called khand- 
paii, who with the divisional accountant, called bkoimiil or 
bishayi, collected the revenue and handed it over to the head 
of the District, called desadkipatL The hhattdpatis and Wiw- 
muh of the Hindu period became respectively the chaudhris 
and hanungos of the Muhammadan period. The village head- 
man’s designation was also changed to mukaddam, an Arabic 
term meaning ‘headman.’ In early times ever}' office had a 
tendency to become hereditary, and consequently the officer 
of the chaudhris and kanungos, originally created for adminis- 
trative purposes, gradually became quasi-hereditaty tenures. 
The British Governmmit put the final seal upon the proprictaq 
character of the tenures by recognizing the occupants as the 
actual owners of the soil. 

The pargana officials widely exercised the rights of gift and 
sale, and an enormous number of rent-free and rent-pa)ing 
tenures were thus created. Some of the rent-free tenures were 
confirmed as such in the first regular settlement of the District, 
while the rest were resumed and either admitted to direct 
engagement with Government or left as dependent tenures in 
the parent estates, according to their size. Of the rent-paying 
tenures some had received the right of direct paj’ment before 
the British conquest, while others remained included in the 
parent estates as dependent tenures ; some of the mukaddami 
tenures also had been separated from the parent estates and 
admitted to direct engagement. The British Government 
confirmed as proprietors all those who were paying revenue 
direct into the state treasury. The tenures peculiar to Orissa ■ 
include ■mukaddami and sarbarShkSri holdings, which arc 
intermediate proprietary holdings held on p.ayment to the 
sammddr of a rent fixed for the term of the settlement ; the 
ISkhiraJ basyafti is a resumed revenue-free tenure, and 
the kharidd jamdbandi a holding of land originally purchased 
ns waste subject to payment of rent. 
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The British conquest of the District was followed by a series 
of short-term summary settlements which ended in 1837, when 
the first regular settlement was undertaken. At first made only 
for thirty years, that settlement was subsequently extended, 
orring to the great famine of 1865-7, for a further term of 
thirty years which expired in 1897. At the settlement for thirty 
years then effected the revenue demand from temporarily 
settled estates was raised from 7*14 to lo-pp lakhs. In a large 
number of estates the increases were imposed gradually, and 
the figure given above is the final revenue that will be payable 
from 1908. In T903-4 the total current land revenue demand 
was 12 lakhs, of which Rs. 81,000 was payable by 13 per- 
manently settled estates, 10*78 lakhs by 4,684 temporarily 
settled estates, and the balance by 7 estates held direct by 
Government. At the last settlement the average size of each 
holding was 1*26 acres ; but a tenant often has more than one 


noiaing, and the average area held by each agricultural family 
is about 3.23 acres. The rent paid by the cultivator varies 
widely according to the quality of the soil. Good land growing 
tobacco and other valuable crops pays from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 
per acre, while inferior land producing a coarse pulse some- 
times pays less than R. i. The cultivators are broadly divided 
into two groups, //tattl and paii ryots. T7iSnt is a corruption 
o[ si/iani or sf/taniya, literally ‘local,’ and the term was originally 
applied to every resident cultirator of a village. Its use is now 
r^tricted to the successors in interest of ancient resident ryots 
who w«e recorded as such in the first regular settlement of 

occupancy rights under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and they pay no rent for their home- 
steads. FahJ ryots have not these special privileges, but they 

under the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

system of produce rent is 

^ (.d»,l»e’) ,be !m L. ,hc 

S-ofiS “Sc’ 
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its income was Rs. 1,72,000, of which Rs. 74,000 was derived 
from rates j and the expenditure was Rs. 1,44,000, includmg 
Rs. 67,000 spent on public works and Rs. 54,000 on pdiirarig, ^ 



iSSo-i. 

lEgo-i. 

1900^. 

• 903 - 4 . 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

9,88 

* 4.80 

8,87 

14,61 

IJ.69 

I».*S 

20,48 


Public Mention has been made of the chief roads and panait in 

works. addition to these, the embankments of the District are of con- 
siderable importance. From time immemorial certain tracts 
have been protected from inundation by embankments, and 
under British rule this protection has been systematized ; large 
sums have been expended on the perfecting of the embank- 
ments, especially after the famine and disastrous floods of 
1865-6. The law on the subject is contained in Act III of 
1855. In 1904 about 480 miles of embankments were main- 
tained by Government, 265 miles in connexion with the canals, 
and 215 miles along the banks of the large rivers. A light- 
house is situated at False Point 

Police and The District contains (1904) lo police stations and 14 out- 
posts. The force subordinate to the District Superintendent 
consists of 4 inspectors, 38 sub-inspectors, 41 head constables, 
and 489 constables. There is, in addition, a rural police force 
of 360 daffadars and 3,585 chankJdSrs, The District jail at 
Cuttack has accommodation for 409 prisoners, and subsidiary 
jails at Jajpur and KendrSpara for 12 each. 

Education. In 1901, 7-7 per cent, of the population (15 males and 
.0-5 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 40,674 in 1881-2 to 50,670 
in 1892-3 and 55,465 in 1900-r. In 1903-4, 60,257 hoi’s and 
3,739 girls were at school, being respectively 40-2 and 2-3 
per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
3,518 : namely, an Arts college, 40 secondary, 3,277 primary, 
and 200 special schools. The most notable institution is the 
Ravenshaw College at Cuttack. The city also contains medi- 
cal, survey, and training schools maintained by Government, 
two schools for the education of Europeans and Eurasians, 
known respectively as the Protestant European school and 
the St. Joseph’s Convent (Roman Catholic),, and three high 
schools. Of 52 girls’ schools, only two teach up to the middle 
scholarship standard, the rest being all of the primary class. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 3 lakhs, of 
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^vhicli Ks. 62,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs, 52,000 
from District funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and 
1-5 lakhs from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 15 dispensaries, of which Medloa. 
4 had accommodation for 96 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 123,000 out-patients and 1,200 in-patients were treated, 
and 6,100 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs, 41,200, of which Rs. 16,700 was met from Government 
contribution!!, Rs. to, 200 from Local and Rs. 3,700 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 10,400 from subscriptions. A lunatic 
asylum at Cuttack city has accommod.'ition for 43 male .and 6 
female lunatics. 

The District is exceptioiwlly liable to small-pox epidemics. Vaccina- 
and the death-rate from this cause in 1900-1 amounted to**®"’ 

3-6 per 1,000. Since that year, however, the deaths from 
small-pox have largely decrciiscd and were only 2S9 in 1904, 
as compared with 7,253 in 1901; this result is attributed 
to the action taken against professional inoculators, of whom 
there were found to be 264 in the District. Vaccination is not 
compulsory c.\cept in municipal arc.as, but during 1903-4 the 
number of persons successfully ^’accin.'ltcd was 63,000, or 
3r-9 per r,ooo of the popukation. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa (1872), and Statistical Account of 
Bengal, vol. x\’iii {iSjj)', A. Stirling, Account of Orissa (Scram- 
pore, 1822, reprinted at Calcutta, 1904) ; G. G. Toynbee, Sketch 
of the History of Orissa from 1803 to i8sS (Calcutta, 1873) ; 

N, N. BanerjT, Report on the Apiculture of Cuttack (Calcutta, 

1893); S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and Settle- 
ment of the Province of Orissa (Calcutta, 1900) ; and L. S. S. 
O’Alalley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1906).] 

Cuttack Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Cuttack District, Beng.al, lying between 20“ z' and 20“ 42' N. 
and 85“ 20' and 86® 44' E., with an area of 1,562 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 1,035,275, comp.ared with 981,991 
in 1891. The west of the subdivision lies on the fringe of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, while on the east it is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal. The central tract is a fertile and densely popu- 
lated plain, intersected by the hlahunadf and its offshoots. 

The density for the whole subdivision is 663 persons per 
square mile. It contains one town, Cuttack Citv (popula- 
tion, 51,364), the h(»d-quartcrs ; and 2,599 villages. 

Kendrapara Subdivision. — North-c.astern subdivision of 
Cuttack District, Bengal, lying between 20“ 18' and 20® 48' N. 
and 86° 15' and 87° s' E,, with an area of 977 square miles. 
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The population in i9or wa's 467,081, fonipw I m-l-. 4:, ,77; 
in 1891. TI1C subdivision is n tleliaic alluviTl b 
on the cast b)' the Bay of Benjal and int';T^c^•!^l l^- r, r-<-' 
rivers and stream?. The strij* alon,* the c«iit i. i.jty >; t-’j 
populated, but the density rises to«.itds the vi*-,*, .t-; ; . 
average for the whole .subdisision is 47R {Hr;.o-t( t-'j*.'- 

mile. It contains one town, KfxnR.srAUs (popuhiin-,, it,:! ji. 
the head-quarters ; and 1,338 x-illagcs. 

Jfijpur Subdivision. — North-western subdixisTncfCt f .*'» 
District, Bengal, liing between io' 39' and ei® 10' N. 

85® 4s' and 86“ 37' 1^, with an .arc.\ of 1,113 r‘- 

Tlie population in 1901 was 560,40?, compred utih 5J5,n;; 
in 1891. The west of the subdivision lies on the frir, ’t 
OioM Nagpur pl.itc.-ru, and this jiortion is vwy spr rj, ; 
haled ; towards the east, which consists of n fertile hi.'h’r o,*’ 
rated plain, the density incrimscs, the .average for the nl-*- 
subdivision being 503 persons per square mile. It rc:-:>>.- 
one town, Jajpur (population, 13,1 r 1), the head quarter- r s- ! 


t,58o villages. 

Alamgif Hill.— Peak of the Assia range iti th- JJ;.'-' 
subdirision of Cuttack District, Bcng.il, siitiatci! in so*’ 39* N 
and 86“ t4' E. On the summit of the Iiill, 3,500 fret r’V'. 
the level of the surrounding country, smnds the ntnij-!^ 
Takht-i-SuItiim.'in, a plain stone building consisting of a ‘Ir :’: 
room surmounted by a dome, built in t'lo by Shu;44:i5 •* ". 
the Orissa deputy of the NawSb Mutshid KuU Kh:<n. 

Assla.— Range of hills in the J.tjpur sulHlividnn n' CtiU^'l 
District, Bengal, lying between :o“ 33' and 30* 41' N. .'f ! 
86" 14' and 86" 17' E., and containing inter^tin.; nmll'f', 
Muhammad.an, and Hindu remains. Tho prineipst h'*U r.- 
Ai.AStciP., UriAVACiRt, B-iradilii, Nai.ticibi, .and th- o-ath-.,- 


pcak of Amn’isaii or Ch.stia. , »v - 

ChaUa.— Hill in the JJjpur subdivrfon of Cutwch Ihstfi". 
Bengal, situaicti in eo" 39' N- *>"'1 3' 

near die vilhige of the same n.imc. On the wsi « 0. th - 1 ^ 
arc the ruins of a fort called Amr-tvati. The w alb are m ' > 
latcrite and arc qu-idranraitar, with one gite ftcin.; t -* < •'; 
The rrt/«J«rt rooms arc indicated by.- hi.'h iditf'-'m 
nilLirs, and on .1 smaller p>xSf<rm stov! a t-mp e, r. )t* f. rn. 
On one of the plitforms are two v ell c-w e-J 1 iry- i.en ‘'-‘ 
<,f lndf.i and his wife IndrJnt. Af-'r.*d:-..7 !» 

Anw.^v.«l was on- of the fisc ^ 

dvnastv. On the wet sH- of the bi.l >; a -uu.. .a.- r.... 
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Cuttack City {Kataka, ‘the fort’). — Head-quarters of Cuttack 
District and of the Orissa Division, situated in 20*’ 29' N. and 
85° 52' E., on the peninsula formed by the bifurcation of the 
Mahanadi where it throws off the Katjuri. The place first 
sprang into importance in the tenth century, when protecting 
dikes were built and a fort was constructed by the Hindu king 
Makar Kesari. An ancient fort, called Barabati Kila, of 
undoubted Hindu origin, is still one of the most conspicuous 
monuments in the city. Cuttack was the head-quarters of 
both the Mughal and the Maratha administrations, and for 
many years after its occupation by the British gave its name 
to the whole province. The population, which was 42,667 in 
1872 and 42,656 in i88r, increased to 47,186 in 1891 and 
51,364 in igor, including 4,810 persons in cantonments. In 
1901 Hindus numbered 40,320, Muhammadans 8,886, and 
Christians 2,047, while there were a few Brahmos and Jains. 
Cuttack is noted for its filigree work. The trunk road passes 
through it, and the principal roads in the District converge 
on it ; it is also served by the Mahanadi, and is connected by 
canal with ChandbSli and False Point. 

Cuttack was constituted a municipality in 1876. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 48,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 42,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 54,000, including Rs. 19,000 from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), Rs. 10,000 from a conservancy rate, and 
Rs. 9,000 from tolls. The incidence of taxation was R. 0-15-2 
per head of the population. In the same year the expenditure 
was Rs. 52,000, the chief items being Rs. 21,000 spent on 
conservancy, and Rs. 8,000 on roads. In the cantonment a 
wing of a native infantry regiment is stationed. The receipts 
and expenditure of the cantonment fund during the decade 
ending 1900-1 averaged Rs. 4,800 and Rs. 4,700 respectively. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 11,500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 7,250. Cuttack is the head-quarters of a Superintending 
Engineer and three Executive Engineers. In addition to the 
usual public offices, the chief public works are the stone 
embankments by which the city is protected from inundation, 
the Mahanadi railway bridge, and the Mahanadi irrigation 
anicut. The District jail has accommodation for 409 prisoners, 
who are employed ,on oil-pressing, the preparation of coir 
fibre, carpet-making, and wearing. Cuttack contains several 
important educational institutions, the most notable being the 
Ravenshaw College. This is divided into a general department 
teaching from the F.A. to the M.A. standard, and a law 
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department preparing students for the B.L. examination j it 
also possesses a high school teaching up to the matriculation 
standard. There are medical, sur\-ey, and training schools 
maintained hy Government, the Protestant European school 
and St. Joseph’s Convent (Roman Catholic) for the education 
of Europeans and Eurasians, both of which receive grants-iii- 
aid, and three other high schools. The Cuttack General 
Hospital has beds for 6o male and 22 female patients. 

False Point. — Cape, harbour, and lighthouse in the Ken- 
dtapara subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 
30 ® 20' N. and 86® 47' E., on the north of the MahiSnadi 
estuary. It takes its name from the circumstance that it uas 
often mistaken by ships for Point Palmyras, one degree farther 
north. Ships have to anchor in a comparatively exposed road- 
way, and loading and unloading can be carried on only in 
moderately fair weather. A considerable export of rice, how- 
ever, still takes place to Mauritius and Ceylon chiefly in sailing 
ships, valued in 1903-4 at 19-65 lakhs, while the export to the 
Madras Presidency amounted to over a lakh. The lighthouse 
stands in 20® 19' 50" N. and 86® 47' 30" E. 

-JSjptir Tovro. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20® 51^ N. 
and 86® 20' E,, on the right bank of the Baitarani river. 
Population (1901), X2,iii. Under the early kings of the 
Kesari dynasty JSjpur was the capital of Orissa, .and in the 
sixteenth century it was the scene of the struggle between 
the Musalmans and Hindus, from which it emerged in ruins. 
It is still a resort for pilgrims, but has comparatively little 
trade. It contains many interesting buildings, among which the 
most striking are the temples of Biraja Devi and of the Boat 
incarnation of Vishnu, and the great sun pillar that stands 
a mile outside the town. This latter consists of a huge and 
beautifully proportioned column of stone raised on a solid 
pedestal ; and if the temple was in proportion, it must have 
been of a remarkable size. All traces of it have, however, 
disappeared, and the column has escaped only owing to its 
great weight, which prevented its would-be destroyers from 
moving it. Besides theses some ancient heroic figures of gods 
and goddesses are standing or lying in the compound of the 
subdivisional office. They are considered to be line specimens 
of Hindu art, but all bear traces of Muhammadan vandalism 
in their mutilated features, from which the noses were cut by 
the renegade Kala Pahar. Interesting, too, are the ^im 
features of the seven ‘mothers of the earth’ in a dark little 
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gallery by the river bank, but there is little beauty in any of 
these early works. The Muhammadan mosque built by Nawab 
Abu' Nasir in the seventeenth century is an elegant building, 
which has lately been restored by the Public Works depart- 
ment. Jajpur was constituted a municipality in 1869. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,800^ 
and the expenditure Rs. 5,300. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 7,600, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; 
and the expenditure fvas Rs. 6,700. The town contains the 
usual public offices. The sub-jail has accommodation for 12 
prisoners. 

Kendrapara Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Cuttack District^ Bengal, situated in 20° 30' N. 
and 86° 25' E. Population (1901), 15,245. Its position on 
the Kendrapara Canal in the heart of a rich rice-producing 
country gives it a considerable trade] and it is connected by 
road with Cuttack, Jajpur, and Chandbali. It was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 11,200, of which Rs. 6,700 was derived 
from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. ir,ioo. Besides the usual public buildings, KendrS- 
p 3 ra possesses a good school and dispensary, and a public 
library has lately been opened for the circulation of English 
and vernacular literature. The sub-jail has accommodation for 
12 prisoners. 

Mahavinyaka.— Sacred peak of the BSrunIbunta hills in 
the Jajpur subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated 
in 20° 42' N. and 86° 6' E., and visible from Cuttack city. It 
has been consecrated during ages to Siva worship by ascetics 
and pilgrims who penetrated the surrounding jungles, braving 
the wild Savaras and other forest tribes. The Vaishnavas, in 
later times, have built a monastery on the northern slope of 
the bill. A massive piece of rock, 12 feet in circumference, 
still bears the name of Mahavinyaka, the great Ganesh or 
Vinayaka, from its resemblance to the elephant-headed god. 
The right face of the rock is considered to be his father Siva ; 
the left face has a knot over it, fancied to represent the bound- 
up tresses of his mother, Gauii or Farvati. The rock is 
accordingly worshipped as the union of Siva, Gaurf, and Ganesh. 
A waterfall 30 feet higher up supplies the temple and its 
pilgrims. On the south side of the hill are the ruins of a fort 
known as Teligarh ; the walls and inner rooms are of laterite 
and the doonrays of gneiss. 
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Naltlgirl.— Spur of the Assia range in the head-quattos 
subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20® 35' N 
and 86“ 15' E., on the south of the Birflpa river. The hill hi 
two peaks of unequal height, with a pass between. It is famous 
for its Buddhist remains, some of which are in a fair state of 
preservation. 

Palmyras Point.— Headland in the Kendrapaia sub- 
division of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20“ 46' N. and 
86“ 59' E., and constituting a landmark for vessels making for 
the Hooghly from the south. 

Ratnagiri. — Small hill in the Jajpur subdirision of Cuttack 
District, Bengal, situated in 20“ 39' N. and 86“ 20' E., on 
the north bank of the Keluo river. On the top is a modem 
temple of Mahakala, near the gate of which are fine stone 
images 1 to g-l feet high, probably of Tantric origin. On the 
east several elabomtely carved images have been dug up and 
erected. Farther east is a colossal sculpture, consisting of 
a male figure sitting on a lotus, below which are three lovrs 
of figures. Two enormous heads of Buddha, with thick lips 
and flat noses, have been dug up, and there can be little 
doubt that other images of great antiquarian interest are still 
lying buried. Local tradition ascribes these monuments to 
Vasukalpa Kesari, the king who is said to have built the 
monuments on Naltigiri hill. 

Udayagiri (‘Sunrise hill’). — One of the peaks of the 
Assia range in the Jajpur subdivision of Cuttack District, 
Bengal, situated in 20“ 39' N. and 86“ 15' E., so called from 
its being the most easterly of the hills in the District. The 
hill is in the form of an amphitheatre, and in the centre ate 
some Buddhist remains. Here stood a temple consisting of 
three parts; a sanctuary containing a colossal image of Buddha 
in a sitting and meditative posture, a porch now in ruins, and 
a brick wall encircling the temple with a gate facing the 
east. The image, which is now buried up to the breast, 
seems with the pedestal to be about 10 feet high. North 
of the temple are two well-can’cd images of Bodhisattvas, 
and farther north two more images of Bodhisattras hare 
recently been found. To the west of the temple is a well;’ 
and at the entrance to the amphitheatre is a targe image 
of the two-handed PadroapanI Bodhis-attva, cut out of a 
single gneiss stab standing on a pedestal, in all about 8 feet 

high. . 

Balasore District.— Northern District of the Onssa Divi- 
sion of Bengal, situated between 20“ 44' and 21* 57' N. and 
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86® 16' and 87° 31^ E., with an area of 2,085 ’ square miles. 
The District of Midnapore bounds it on the north-east j the 
wooded hills of the Tributary States of Mayurbhanj, Nllgiri, 
and Keonjhar lie along the northern and western flank ; and 
on the south the Baitaranl river marks the boundary of 
Cuttack. The Bay of Bengal forms the eastern boundary. ^ 
Balasore District consists of a strip of alluvial land lying 
between the sea and the hills which rise from the western 
boundary. This strip varies in breadth from about 30 miles 
at the north-east extremity to 10 miles at the narrowest or 
central portion and 40 miles in the south. Along the coast 
is a belt of land about 3 miles broad, which is impregnated 
with salt and unfit for cultivation. The western portion which 
runs along the foot of the hills is jungly and uncultivable. 
Between these two extremes lies the fertile arable country 
which constitutes the greater part of the District. It is watered, 
proceeding from north to south, by the river systems of the 
Subamarekha, Haskura, Saratha, Panchpara, Burhabalang, 
Kansbans, Salandi, and Baitaranl. The Subamarekha, which 
rises in Chota Nagpur, pursues a winding course of about 
60 miles in this District. It communicates with the Coast 
Canal at Jamkunda lock, and is largely used by country boats 
from Calcutta. The Haskura is a hill stream which rises in 
Mayflrbhanjj it contains very little water in the hot season, 
but during the rains it receives and carries away a great portion 
of the Subamarekha floods. The Saratha runs a course parallel 
to the Haskura. The Fanchplra is formed by the confluence 
of several hill streams from Mayurbhanj, th.e principal being 
the Bans, Jamira, and Bhairingi, which unite, bifurcate, and 
reunite in the wildest confusion. The tide runs up only 
ro miles ; and although the interlacings constantly spread into 
open swamps, yet one of them, the Bans, is deep enough at 
certain parts of its course for boats of 4 tons burden. The 
Burhabalang, on which Balasore town is situated, runs a tor- 
tuous course of 35 miles j the name signifies ‘ The old twister.’ 
The tide runs up 23 miles; and though sea-going steamers 
can no longer enter it, owing to the sand-bar across its mouth, 
it is navigable by brigs and sloops as far as Balasore town. 
The Kansbans, which is formed by the confluence of a number 
of small hill streams rising in the Tributary States, is liable 
to sudden freshes, and eventually reaches the sea by two 
mouths, the lower of which is called the Gamai, while the 

’ The area shown io the Ceiifus Seporl of jpoj was 2,059 sqnaie miles ; 
that given above is taken from fignres supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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northern retains its original name. The llailaranl, which ri^« 
in Keonjhar State, forms the boundar)- between Balasorc 
Cuttack. After its junction with the Br.lhmanJ, the united 
stream flows into the Bay of Bengal under the name of thj 
Dhamra. The river is navigable ns far as Olokh, 15 miles 
from the mouth; beyond this point it is not aflcctcd by the 
tide and becomes fordable during the hot season. It iccciies 
two tributaries on the Balasore bank — the Salandl and the 
Matai. A large weir has been constructed across the Baititanl 
at AkshayapadS, to dam the water during the dry season for 
the supply of the portion of the High-level canal between 
Akshayapada and Bhadrakh. 

Geology. The Nilgiri hills consist of granitoid gneiss, interfoliated 
with which are occasionally found bands of a chloride rock 
approaching serpentine in texture. This rock yields a beautiful, 
compact, and very tough material, which is at the same time 
soft and easy to work. A few miles west and south-west of 
Jugjhuri the rocks alter considerably and assume a hard, tough, 
indistinctly crystallized homblendic character. Still farther to 
the south-west and near the Siilandl river well-foliated quartz 
schist comes in. Laterite in a compact form occurs along the 
base of the Nfigiri hills 

Botany. Along the coast as far north as the Burhdbalang river arc 

' large grassy plains, with occasional sparse patches of cultiration 

and low jungle on the sand ridges and near the tidal streams. 
North of the Burbabalang, especially round the mouth of the 
Haskurd and Subamarckha, are numerous tidal creeks fringed 
with hea^y jungle. The cultivated land has tlic usual rice- 
field weeds, while ponds and ditches arc filled with floating 
water-w'ecds or submerged water-plants. Near human habita- 
tions shrubberies of semi-spontaneous shrubs aic common, 
and are loaded with a tangled moss of climbing Convokulaceat. 
The arborescent portion of these village shrubberies includes 
the red cotton-tree {Bombax ma/abariatm), jiyat {fidina 
Wodter), Tamarindus indica, Moringa fi/etygos/enaa, filial 
{ficus religiosa), banyan {fiats bettgalensis), and the palms 
Borassws flabeUifer and khajiir {Phoenix sykeslris). There 
arc no forests; but in the west of the District, where (he 
boundary appraichcs the hills and the lands arc higher, patches 
of jungle occur, indudiiig a little sal {Skotra robusta), which 
rarely attains to any size. The usual bamboo is Bambusa 

• ' The Geological Structure and Phj'sieal Featores of the Districts of 
HSnknra, Mldnapore, and Oriwi.’ tVtmein, CeeJefta! Snney ef Mis, 
sol. i, pt. hi. 
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arundinacea. Open glades are filled with grasses^^ sometimes 
of a reedy character. Sedges abound, and ferns are fairly 
plentiful. 

Black bears are found in the north ; and tigers, leopards, Fannn. 
hyenas, spotted deer, antelope, hog deer, mouse deer, civet 
cats, and hares are common in the more jungly portions of the 
District. 

Balasore is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms Climate, 
which frequently cross Orissa during the monsoon season, and 
the extremes of climate are more marked tlian in most parts ntiofall. 
of Bengal. In April and May the average maximum tem- 
perature is 98°. The mean temperature falls from 89° in the 
hot months to 83° in the monsoon and to 74° in Februar)-. 

Dry westerly winds often blow during the hot season, and 
these are followed by well-marked south-west monsoon con- 
ditions ; the humidity thus ranges from 79 per cent, in April 
and May to 89 per cent, in August. The annual rainfall 
averages 60 inches, of which 5-1 inches fall in May, 9-0 in 
June, 12.1 in July, 11-5 in August, 11.2 in September, and 
S'X in October. 


The District is subject to floods, due to the sudden rising Natural 
of the rivers in the hills. Protective embankments have been 
built, the principal being the Bhograi and Salsa Pat on the 
lower reaches of the Subamarekha; but the protection afforded 
by them is far from complete. An exceptionally high flood 
occurred in i868,' and there were floods of inferior height 
but more serious in results in 1892 and 1896, the latter causing 
a grrat loss of crops in the south of the District. Other years 
of high floods were 1855, i866, 1872, 1883, 1886, 1888, 1894, 

' J ’ October, 1900, the water rose i8 inches 

higher than in any flood previously recorded, and breached 
the railway line and destroyed crops and cattle, though it 
rause veiy little loss of human life. The cyclones to which 
Balasore is exposed are generally accompanied by irresistible 
storm-waves, which vary in height from 3 to 10 feet and some- 

calamities 

of th severest 

Cvew *eir lives. 

Cyclones have also occuired in 1872, 1874, and 1891 ; but 

thwe were not accompanied by storm-u-aves, 

ofS^L^d Vh 

Thp TTn f ^ article on Orissa. 

The English settlement in the District dates from 1633, when 

factory ,vas established in Balasore Town; but the^TOuntry 
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did not pa-cs into the hand* of the Ihitl'h iHi the . 

of Orissa in 1S05. It was rreated a scjvtratc rt'.'tri*; I'l 
There have been niany minor clian;;cs of t i*. , 

unnecessary to detail them here. 

The population enumerated in the ptcseni are\ b *riL 
from 770,232 in 1872 to 9^5,280 in iSSi, i,5i4,<>75 r t<;;, 
and 1,071,197 in 1901. Tl»e ptc.tt increase lietnem »?;? 1 - 1 
iSSx was due partly to iniprored cnamcratinn, ar. ! p-'.'j “ 
a recover}' from the losses ciuscd by the fat-atr.* i' 1* 
The District often suffers from ses'crc cjiMcmics 1 f ri 
'I'lie worst outbreak took place in 1S92. when la:* d-'i* 
was resjronsible for a mortality of 15 per t.ooa. Kl-pHj:**. v*‘ 
is extremely common. I'evcr prevails in the oi'd c; 
but tlie country is singularly free from maLitvi, cacep*. n t; - 
Jalcswar Mann, which is very tinhcalthy. 

llic principal statistirs of the Census of 1901 arc '**. 
below ; — 
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The two towns .are II \i ssoitr., the District lu ul 
and IJHAORAKit. 'I‘he density of iwjiukrtion is preate t m «' ‘ 
Blutdtakh /Anna, where it rises to ircrsons i>cr ' 

mile. The largest increase in the decade ending trj*^ t ^ 
place in the Ch 5 ndbrili .and Btsudvbpuf /Annas in ’ 

c.ist of the District, both of which contain imith Un . f 
for cultivation, Ihrbsort* sends numerous cmiyrants » ' 
Tsventy-four Targanas .and to r.alcutt% wh^rc min» o- tl " ' 
nre employed as domestic 5Crs.sri!s and ro^As; b-.t - it r-.' ' 
there is little mipr.rtion evrep! to and from the ris h 
Districts and .Swtes, The scriartilsr •* ’• ' 

population, 1,033. KV'l (!>''*"» Ibrr.i.-. - '.Ji- 

(s .6 per cent.) and o ', p-r cent. An ^ 

[ The most r.umrro'js castes arr tf.'« 1 . 1 am.-..*- 
oripn-rily the budd militia of tl.*: 0 :. -r I i ■ 

O^oco), fhaura^ (T4.oca). .i-td K:)- {^;,sc ) <• s 

(jr.coa) and rW..U fj t.cc^} arc rr f.- ri* u ‘ t - » - 
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trict than elsewhere, while other Orissa castes are Kandras, 
usually day-labourers and c/tattkiddrs (32,000), and Karans, 
the writer caste (26,000}. Agriculture supports 79 per cent, 
of the population, industries 9-6 per cent., commerce 0*3 per 
cent., and the professions i-i per cent. 

Christians number r,2 74, of whom i,iio are natives. Two 
missions are at work, a Roman Catholic and an American 
Free Baptist mission. The latter, which has been in the 
District since x832, has 6 stations. It maintains at Balasore 
a high school, an Rnglish school for Ruropean boys and girls, 
5 Kindergarten lower primaiy schools, and a middle English 
school; and at other stations 2 middle English schools and 
one vernacular school, as well as 31 lower primary schools 
and one Kindergarten school. Industrial work is taught, in- 
cluding farming, weaving, and carpentry. The mission also 
possesses three orphanages, and carries on medical work on a 
large scale. The Roman Catholic mission is a comparatively 
small one; it works chiefly in the to^vn of Balasore, where 
it possesses a large chapel and an orphanage for native girls. 

The alluvial tract which extends through the centre of 
the District is fertile. The higher land on the west is for the 
most part rocky, but in some places where vegetable deposits 
occur it is very productive. Along the coast, except in years 
of excessive rainfall, the soil is generally infertile on account 
of the deposits of salt. Lands are ordinarily divided into 
three classes : jald, or rice lands ; ^dl, or rich river-side lands 
growing tobacco, cotton, rabi crops, and the best rice; and 
hdld, the high lands of the homestead, which generally grotv 
vegetables. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903—4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Christian 

missions. 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Balasore . . 

X,X 55 

735 

121 


Bhadrakh . 

930 

59 * 

98 

63 

Total 

3,085 

'>336 

219 

63 


Chief agri 
cultural 
statistics 
and princi 
pal crops. 


Of the cultivated area, only one per cent, is estimated to 
be twice cropped. Rice is the principal food-grain, and in- 
cludes three crops : sdrad or winter rice, bidli or autumn rice, 
and ddlua or spring rice. Of these, winter rice is estimated to 
cover 1,025 square miles, ot ‘n per cent, of the whole area 
under cultivation. On the higher levels the crop is sown 
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broadcast, but in low lands the seedlings are transplanted 
The sowing takes place in May or June; but the reaping 
seasons vary for different varieties, asu being reaped in August 
or September, Jtanda in September or October, and gttm from 
November to January. BiaK rice, which is sown in May and 
reaped in August and September, covers 168 square miles 
while the area under dalua, sown in November and December 
and reaped in March, is ordinarily very small. The other 
crops are of minor importance, pulses covering only 17 and 
oilseeds r6 square miles. 

Improve- Cultivation has extended by 40 per cent during the last 
y^^> to the innate conservatism of the 

tSl prac- Oriya little improvement is visible in the methods adopted, 
rice. Various experiments have been made at the instance of Govern- 
ment with new crops and modern implements, but these have 
not found favour with the ryots. Little advantage has been 
taken of the Land Improvement Loans Act, but useful work 
has been done under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, particularly 
in times of distress following floods. 

Cattle. The cattle are similar to those common in South Bengal. 
Fodder is scarce in the centre of the District, but extensive 
pasture lands along the coast and the higher land in the west 
afford good grazing. 

Irrigation. The only irrigation system is that provided by the High-level 
Canal, which has within the District a length of 19 miles, in 
addition to 50 mites of distributaries. It commands 90 square 
miles, of which 69 square miles are actually provided with 
means for irrigation. The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 63 
square miles. In addition to this, water from the rivers is 
utilized in order to irrigate the crops near their banks. 
Minetab. Laterite is found along the west of the District, and is used 
for building; the honeycombed variety was largely used in 
former times for temples. Chlorite is also obtained from the 
hills in the western border, and is the material from which all 
ancient statues and idols were carved ; at the present time it is 
used for the manufacture of plates and bowls. 

Mann- Cotton-weaving and mat-making are carried on, and brass 
’actures. bell-metal articles are manufactured. 

-nmm.,,... The cWef imports are European cotton piece-goods, oil, salt, 
and spices; the principal export is rice, which in favourable 
seasons is dispatched in enormous quantities by sea, canal, and 
rail. Other exports are hides, jute, oilseeds, timber, and stone- 
ware. Rice is shipped to Ceylon and Mauritius, but otherwise 
trade is carried on chiefly with Calcutta and Jladras. Balasore 
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and Chandbali are the chief centres of the seaborne trade, 
other places of trade being Mandhata on the Coast Canal, 

BSliapal on the Matai river, and Barabatia on the GuchTda 
river, a tributary of the Subamarekha. A great deal of the 
rice exported was formerly carried by native coasting vessels, 
but the silting up of several of the smaller ports and the 
opening of the Coast Canal and the railway have recently 
caused a great decline in the volume of this trade. The 
imports which passed through the ports of Chandbali and 
Balasore in 1903-4 were valued at 28-9 lakhs and the exports 
at 25*7 lakhs, but these figures include a large amount of trade 
from Cuttack District. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway mns for 88 miles through the Railways. 
District, connecting it with Calcutta, Cuttack, and Madras. 

A branch line, called the Mayurbhanj State Railway, from 
Kupsa junction to Barip 3 da in the State of Mayurbhanj, was 
opened in 1904. A survey for a branch from Balasore to 
Chandipur on the coast is being made, and a light tramwy 
from Balasore to tap the Nilg^ stone quarries is contemplated. 

The trunk road affords communication with Midnapore and Roads. 
Calcutta on the north, and with Cuttack, Purl, and GanjSm on 
the south. Apart from this road (95 miles), which is metalled 
and maintained from Provincial funds, 41 miles of metalled and 
268 miles of unmetalled roads, and 106 miles of village tracks, 
are maintained by the District board. The most important are 
those from Bhadrakh to Chandbali, from Balasore to Mitrapur 
in the Nllgiri State, from Kamarda to Baliapal, from Baliapal 
to Basta, from Kamarda to Jaleswar, and from Singla to 
Nangaleswar. 

For purposes of navigation the most important rivers are Water 
the Subamarekha, the Burhabalang, on which Balasore town is communi- 
situated, the Dhamra and Baitaranl, which connect Chandbali ™ 
with the sea, and the Salandl, on which Bhadrakh lies. The 
Coast Canal, which connects the Hooghly at Geonkhali with 
the Matai at Charibatia, has a length of 71 miles trithin the 
District; it was completed in 1887, but has not been a 
financial success. The High-level Canal has a course of 
19 miles within this District; it is navigable, but has been 
little used for traffic since the opening of the railway. The 
Public Works department also maintains 46^ miles of pro- 
tective embankments. A canal connecting the old port of 
Churaman with the Matai river has fallen into disrepair. A 
bi-weekly steamer service runs between Chandbali and Cal- 
cutta. Balasore contains eighteen ferries under the control 
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of the District board, the most important being those where 
the trunk road crosses the SubamarekhS and Burhabalans 
rivers. ^ 

Famine. Balasore suffered grievously in the great Orissa famine of 
1865-d. The rainfall of 1865 was scanty and ceased pnriwv 
after the middle of September, so that the outturn of the 
winter rice crop on which the country depends was only one- 
third of the average. Stocks were moreover dangerously 
depleted, as unusually large quantities of grain had been ex- 
ported. By November distress had begun to be acute, and in 
February, 1866, starvation appeared and relief operations were 
commenced j but the works were to a great extent rendered 
inoperative for want of rice to feed the labourers. By the 
month of April even the well-to-do peasants had only a single 
scanty meal a day, w'hile the poorer classes eked out their sub- 
sistence with toots, herbs, and leaves. Government succeeded 
in importing about 12,000 maunds of rice by the end of July, 
but the monsoon had begun and importation on any large 
scale was impossible. Orissa was at that time almost isolated 
from the rest of India. The mortality reached its culminating 
point in August, when heavy rains caused great sufTering 
among the people, who were then at the lowest stage of ex- 
haustion, emaciated by hunger, and without sufficient shelter. 
Disastrous floods in the south-east of the District followed 
these rains ; 83,000 acres were inundated, and in all the low- 
lying lands the crop was lost. The harvest in the higher lands 
was, however, a good one ; the new crop came into the market 
in September; and though the rate of mortality continued high 
for some time owing to cholera, the famine came to a close in 
November. During the year the price of rice rose as high as 
2^ seers per rupee, and in the town of Balasore alone 10,000 
paupers succumbed to starvation and disease. The total mor- 
tality was estimated at 217,608, 31,424 deaths being ascribed 
to diseases resulting from starvation ; 29,558 persons emigrated; 
and the total loss was, therefore, 247,166, or one-third of the 
population. The daily average of persons relieved from June 
to November, 1866, amounted to 26,497 ; out of this number, 
21,945 received gratuitous relief and 4,552 were employed on- 
light work. The total expenditure on relief works from May 
to November, 1866, amounted to Rs. 73,356, 

In 1896 the out-turn of rice was estimated at barely half of 
a normal crop ; but though there was considerable local dis- 
tress, very little relief was found necessary beyond such as was 
afforded by the facilities for obtaining earthwork on the railway. 
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For administrative purposes the District is divided into two 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Balasore and Bhadrakh. 

The Magistrate-Collector is assisted at Balasore town by three staff. 
Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The subdivisional officer of 
Bhadrakh, who is often a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
has a Sub-Deputy-Collector subordinate to him. The Execu- 
tive Engineer of the Balasore division is stationed at Balasore, 
and the Port Officer of the Cuttack and Balasore ports at 
Chandbali. 

For the disposal of civil judicial work, two Munsifs sit at Civil and 
Balasore and Bhadrakh, subordinate to the District 
Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of Cuttack and Puri. The 
criminal courts include those of the District and Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate, three Deputy-Magistrates, the 
subdivisional officer of Bhadrakh, the Sub-Deputy-Collector of 
Bhadrakh, and the Port Officer of Balasore port. The District 
Magistrate is ex-officio Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Orissa Tributary Mahals, in which capacity he exercises the 
powers of a Sessions Judge in Nrlgiri, Mayurbhanj, and Keon- 
jhar. The District is singularly free from serious crime, and 
the majority of cases are of a petty character. 

The early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen Land 
between them and their subjects, but the residents of each *6'^ciiue. 
village paid their quota through a headman {padhan). The 
villages were grouped into large divisions (khand or Msi) of 
10 to 50 square miles, the prototypes of the later Muham- 
madan parganas j over each division was an executive officer 
{khandpatt), who acted as the representative of the sovereign, 
and VN’ith the assistance of the divisional accountant {phoimul 
or bishayi) collected the revenue and handed it over to the 
head of the district {desadhipati). The first regular settlement 
was begun in 1580 by Akbaris finance minister, Todar Mai. 

In the central and most highly cultivated part of Balasore he 
made a detailed settlement, fixing the rates of rent in every 
village. He confirmed in possession the hereditary under- 
officials, the khandpatis and kkoimSls becoming chaudhris and 
kdnungos, and being entrusted with the collection of revenue 
and the other rights and liabilities of zamtndars for the area 
under their direct management. The village headmen he 
maintained under the appellation of mukaddatn\ w’here there 
were no hereditary headmen or where the padhan had been 
dispossessed, collections were often made through an agent 
ipatj'i) or farmer (sarkardhkSr or mustajir) appointed by the 
ialukdar, and many of these developed into hereditary tenure- 

BC; II. m 
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holders with rights almost equal to those of mukaidams lv 
Marathas made no change in the character of the fiscal orEari 
^tion, and the above-mentioned tenures represent the mw 
irnportant of those found by the British Commissioners in 
1803. A settlement made in 1834-5 should have expired in 
1867 but was extended till 1897, when a new settlement ws 
introduced for a term of thirty years, which will expire in 192;. 
The revenue demand was raised from 3-85 to 6-*8 lakhs. In 
1903-4 the total current demand was 6-50 lakhs, of which 
S-8a lakhs was payable by 1,463 temporarily settled estates, 
Rs. 49,000 by 152 permanently settled estates, and Ss. 26,000 
by 14 estates held direct by Government The average inci- 
dcnce of total land revenue was ii§ annas per cullhaledane 
At the recent settlement the average area held by each ijot 
was found to be 5-48 acres, and the rates of rent ranged be- 
tsveen Rs. 3-8-3 and R. 0-11-5 poi acre, the average being 
RS. 1 - 12 - 11 . 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees ; — 




1890-1. 


'903-f 

Land leicnae , 

Total revenue . . 

4,11 

6.69 

4, at 
7.53 

6,3S 

10,98 

XXf7l 


X.ocal and Outside the municipality of Balasore, local alfairs are 
managed by the District board, to which subdivisional 
ment. local boards are subordinate. In 1903-4 its income was 
Rs. 1,05,000, of which Rs. 36,000 was obtained from rates. ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 43,000 
spent on public works and Rs. 32,000 on education. 

Tolice and The District contains 9 police stations and 13 outposts, 
jails. Tiie subordinate to the District Superintenllent consists 
of 2 inspectors, 28 sub-inspectors, 25 head constables, and 
331 constables. In addition, there is a rural police force of 
140 daffadars and 1,538 chauktdars. The District jail at 
Balasore has accommodation for 163 prisoners, and a sub- 
sidiary jail at Bhadrakh for 14. 

Education. Of the population m 1901, 7-8 per cent. (15-7 males and 
0-4 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 22,737 m 1 880-1 to 37,140 
in 1892-3, but fell to 35,375 1900-1. In 1903--4, 30,034 

boys and 4,447 girls were at school, being respectively 38*6 
•and 5-3 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
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number of educational institutions, public and private, in that 
year, was 1,671 : namely, 34 secondary, 1,535 primary, and 
102 special schools. The expenditure on education 'was 
Rs. 1,47,000, of which Rs. 17,000 was met from Provincial 
revenues, Rs. 31,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,300 from muni- 
cipal funds, and Rs. 71,000 from fees. “ The chief schools are 
the Government and Baptist Mission high schools at Balasore; 
other special institutions are an industrial school at Alalpur, 
a madrasa at Dhamnagar, and eight schools for depressed 
tribes and castes. 

In 1903 the District contained xi dispensaries, of which Medical. 
3 had accommodation for 71 in-patients. The cases of 43,000 
out-patients and 600 in-patients were treated, and 1,700 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 16,000, of 
which Rs. 600 was met from Government contributions, 

Rs. 6,000 from Local and Rs. 1,200 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. 

The mortality from small-pox is comparatively high. Vacci- Vaccina- 
nation is compulsory only in Balasore municipality ; but the 
population is not averse to vaccination, and 24,000 persons, 
or 23*2 per 1,000 of the population, were successfully vacci- 
nated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa (1872), and Statistical Account 
of Bengal, vol. xviii (1877) ; S. L. Maddox, Final Refort on the 
Survey and Settlement of Orissa (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Balasore Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, lying between 21° 4' and 21® 57' N. 
and 86® 21' and 87® 31' E., with an area of 1,155 square miles. 

The subdivision consists of a narrow strip of alluvial soil, shut 
in by the Bay of Bengal on the east and by the hilly country 
of the Garhjats on the west. The population in 1901 was 
592,544, compared with 546,893 in 1891, the density being 
5x3 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Balasore 
(population, 20,880), the head-quarters; and 2,112 villages. 

After Balasore, Baliapal is the chief centre of trade. A large 
fair is held annually at Remuna. 

Bhadrakh Subditrision. — Southern subdivision of Balasore 
District, Bengal, lying between 20° 44' and 21® 15' N. and 
86® 16' and 86 “ 58' E., \vith an area of 930 square miles. 

The subdivision is a fertile deltaic tract, watered by numerous 
streams which flow from the Chota Nagpur plateau into the Bay 
of Bengal. The population in 1901 was 478,653, compared 
wth 447,782 in 1891, the density being 5x5 persons per square 
mile. It contains one town, Bhadrakh (population, 18,5x8), 
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the head-quarters ; and 1,246 villages. A large trade passes 
through CiiANDBALi port in the south of the subdivision. 

Balasore Town. — Head-quarters of the District and sub- 
division of the same name, Bengal, situated in 21® 30' N. and 
86® 56' E., on the right bank of the Burhabalang river, about 
IS miles from its mouth, though only 6 miles in a direct line 
from the sea. Population (1901), 20,880, of .whom 16,671 
were Hindus, 3,688 Muhammadans, and 510 Christians. The 
name is probably derived from the temple of MahSdeo Ban- 
eswar, which is still standing, and was so called after Banasuia, 
its traditional founder. 

Balasore was the first place occupied by the English in 
Bengal. It owed its importance not so much to its con- 
venience for trade with Orissa as to the safety of its roadstead, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, which enabled sea-going ships 
to unload their cargoes into smaller vessels for transport up 
the Hooghly. The earliest mention of the name in the English 
records is in 1633, when a party of factors, who had reached 
Orissa on a voyage from Masulipatam, received permission 
from the local governor to trade at Balasore ; but the lactoi)- 
docs not seem to have been permanently established until 
1651. The staff usually consisted of a chief and four other 
factors, subordinate to the agency at Hooghly. The most 
interesting ev'ent in its history is connected with the uar 
between the English Company and Aurangzeb. In 1687, 
when Job Charnock was driven out of Hooghly, he avenged 
himself by sacking Balasore; and a similar exploit was repeated 
in the following year by Captain Heath, who had been sent 
out in command of a fleet from England. The importance 
of Balasore declined as the navigation of the Hooghly became 
more familiar to European pilots, while its local trade rvas 
affected by the Maratha invasion of Orissa, and also by the 
silting up of the channel of the Burhabalang river. During 
the eighteenth century it was r^arded as a seaside health 
resort for the inhabitants of Calcutta. Governor Drake him- 
self was there in 1756 when the trouble with Siraj-ud-Daula 
first began. After the fall of Fort William, the factors at 
Balasore safely withdrew and joined the fugitives at Falta; 
but the little sub-factory of Baliamgarhi (or Baframgachi) at 
the mouth of the Burhabalang river was never abandoned, and 
had the honour of being formally proclaimed the seat of the 
Presidency. In 1803, when Orissa rvas conquered from the 
MarathSs, Balasore was occupied, with trifling opposition, by 
a small force sent by sea from Calcutta. 
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The French, Dutch, and Danes also possessed settlements 
at Balasore. The two latter, known as Ulanshahi (Hollandais- 
shahi) and Denamardanga, were ceded to the British in 1846. 
The French settlement or loge, known as FarasdSnga, was 
never ceded j it is subject to the authority of the Administrator 
at Chandemagore. The lease of the territory, which is only 
38 acres in area, is disposed of annually by auction. 

Balasore lost a great deal of its importance when Government 
abandoned the monopoly of the salt manufacture and trade in 
1863; but the port still possesses a large trade, and is in charge 
of the Port Officer at Chandbali. The principal exports are 
rice and stoneware quarried chiefly in the Nllgiri hills ; and 
the principal imports are cotton twist, European cotton piece- 
goods, kerosene oil, and salt 

Balasore was constituted a municipality in 1877- Though 
it includes an extensive bazar, the town is in reality little 
more than a collection of hamlets, the area within municipal 
limits being 5 square miles. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 18,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 17,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 18,000, of which 
Rs. 8,000 tvas derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The chief buildings arc 
the usual public offices, the District jail, the general hospital, 
and a charitable dispensary, while the railway bridge over the 
Burhabalang is an imposing structure. The jail has accom- 
modation for 163 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, 
weaving of coarse cloths and carpets, and cane and bamboo 
work. The chief educational institutions are the Government 
high school and a high school maintained by the American 
Free Baptist Mission. 

Ballapal.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 39' N. and 87® 17^ 
E., on the Matai river. Population (1901)1 298- Rice to the 
' annual value of a lakh of rupees is exported in sloops to Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and the Laccadives. 

Bhadrakh Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 2 1® 3'' N. 
and 86® 31' E., on the banks of the Salandi at the 43rd mile 
of the trunk road beyond Balasore town. Population (1901), 
18,518. The town derived its name from the goddess 
Bhadrakall, whose temple stands near the river. It consists 
of a group of hamlets covering about 3 square miles, and is 
divided into two quarters, the Nayabazar on the right bank 
of the Salandi and the Puranabazar on the left, the latter 
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being the chief centre of trade. The principal articles of 
commerce are rice, salt, kerosene oil, cotton, 
hides. The town contains the usual subdivisional offices' 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 14 prisoners. ’ 

Chandbail.— Port in the Bhadrakh subdivision of 
District, Bengal, situated in 20° 47' N, and 80" 43' E, on 
the left bank of the BaitaranT river, 8 miles west of its con- 
fluence with the BrtihmanT, and 20 miles from its mouth. 
Population (1901), 1,826. It is connected with the interior 
by the Matai, the Bhadrakh road, and various tidal creeks. 
The importance of the port has decreased omng to the open- 
ing of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, but it still possesses a large 
trade, which is supervised by a Port Officer. The sole export 
of importance is rice; the chief imports are cotton twist, 
piece-goods, kerosene oil, salt, spices, and gunny-bags. 

Cbandipur. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 27' N. and 87° 2' 
G., on the sea-coast, about 9 miles east of Balasore town, and 
near the mouth of the Burhfibalang river. Population (1901), 
627. The Ordnance Proof department has a sea-range here 
where cannon are tested. The department has also a magazine 
and all necessary Instruments at Chandipur. Since the rail- 
way has brought Balasore within easy reach of Calcutta, 
there has been an inflav of visitors who come to enjoy the 
sea-breezes at Chandfpur, and the place possesses possibilities 
as a health resort; there is a long level beach, and sea-bathing 
is possible owing to the absence of surf. A branch line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway to connect Giandipur with Balasore 
has been projected. Large quantities of excellent fish are 
caught here, which are carried by coolies to Balasore and 
thence railed to Calcutta. 

Jaleswar (or Jellasore). — Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Balasore District, Bengal, situated in at' 49^ 
N. and 87° E., on the left bank of the Subarnarekha, 12 

miles from its mouth. It lies on the Calcutta high road, and 
is also a station (Jellasore) on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
It was formerly the capital of a Muhammadan sarkSr com- 
prising the present District of Midnapore. During the eigh- 
teenth century the East India Company had a factory here. 

Remuna. — ^^^Ilage in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21“ 33' N. and 86“ 53' 
E., about 5 miles west of Balasore town. Population (190J), 
1,430. It is celebrated for the temple of the god KshlrchorS 
Gopinath, a form of Krishna, in honour of whom a religious 
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fair is held annually in February. The fair lasts for thirteen 
days and is attended by a very large number of pilgrims. 

Toys, sweetmeats, fruits, vegetables, country cloth, and other 
articles are sold. The temple of the god is an unsightly 
stone edifice, disfigured by indecent sculptures. 

Angul District. — District lying among the Tributary States Boun- 
in the south-west of the Orissa Division, Bengal, between 20° 

13' and 21“ 10' N. and 83“ 50' and 85“ 43' E., with an area and hil 
of 1,681 square miles. The District comprises two detached dv 
subdivisions, known as Angul and the Khondmals, with 
different physical and ethnical characteristics. The former, 
or head-quarters subdivision, is bounded on the north by 
RairSkhol and Bamra States; on the east by Talcher, 
Dhenkanfil, and Hindol; on the south by DaspallS and 
Narsinghpur; and on the west by Athmallik State. The 
KhondmUls or Kandhm 3 ls, the hills inhabited by the Khond 
or Kandh tribe, lie to the south-west of Angul, and form an 
enclave of the Baud Tributary State, which bounds them on 
the north, east, and west ; on the south the boundary marches 
with the Ganjam District of Madras. 

The Angul subdivision has the general characteristics of 
this part of Orissa, low wooded hills enclosing cultivated 
valleys intersected by numerous watercourses which run dry 
in the summer. The south is hilly, forming an outlying chain 
of the Satpura range; the line of hills, running from south- 
west to north-east, is the watershed between the Maha- 
iiadl river on the south and the BrahmanI on the north. 

The scenery in the hills is picturesque, the MahanadI thread- 
ing its way between precipitous hills clothed in dense forest 
before it debouches on the plains below. 

The Khondmals form a broken plateau, about 1,700 feet 
in height, intersected by circular ranges of hills. Heavy 
forest still covers much of this tract, and the cultivated lands 
lie in scattered clearings on the hill-sides and in the valleys 
below. A range of hills, 3,000 to 3,300 feet in height, 
separating the Khondmals from Ganjam, forms the Southern 
limit of the watershed of the Mahanadr. 

The Mahanadr, which rises in the Central Provinces, forms 
the boundary between Angul on the north and the Baud and 
Daspalla Tributary States on the south. On its left bank it 
receives the drainage of south Angul, the principal tributary 
being the Barajora; and on its right bank the Tel, Marini, 

•md Jormu in Baud, and the Baghnadi, Salki, and Hirama- 
nanda, which drain the Khondmals. Some 40 miles farther 
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north and parallel to the MahanadI flows the Btahmani, which 
passes just outside the northern boundary of Angnl and 
receives most of its drainage by the Tikra, Nandir Jhor, and 
Nigra. ’ 

The District is formed partly of gneissic rocb, and partly of 
sandstones, conglomerates, and shales referable to the Gond- 
wana system. 

Extensive forests clothe the hills and valleys; the sal 
(Shorea raiusta) is the principal constituent, and bamboos are 
plentiful. Other trees are Anogeissas latijfdlia, Lagtrstmmia 
paroiflora, Albissia, Adina cordifolia, Ougeinia da/iergidides, 
Sterculia ureas, JPhyllanthus, Diospyros, Ptermrpus Mam- 
pium, and Dalbergia latifolta. 

These forests harbour wild animals of all kinds. There are 
wild elephants and bison in their deeper recesses; tigers, 
leopards, deer, hog, and wild dogs in the lighter jungle, and 
bears on all the hills. The yearly loss in human lives and 
cattle and the damage to crops from the depredations of wild 
animals is enormous. 

The climate is unhealthy, especially in the Khondmals, where 
malaria is notoriously prevalent, and the sudden changes of 
temperature are very trying. The rainfall is uncertain and 
unevenly distributed. The annual fall for the District averages 
53 inches, of which 9-8 inches fall in June, 12-2 in July, to-g 
in August, 9-6 in September, and 4-3 in October. 

Angul, in common with the rest of the Hill Tracts of Orissa, 
was at one time inhabited by aboriginal Khonds, who at an 
early date were driven back into the rocky fasmesses of the 
Khondmals by successive waves of Hindu immigrants. Many 
centuries ago the numerous loosely formed States and prin- 
cipalities of the Hill Tracts of Orissa fell into the hands of 
Rajput adventurers, who had probably come to make the 
pilgrimage to Purl, and found the country an easy prey. 
The earlier rulers were often at feud with one another; and it 
was easy to provoke a quarrel here, or stir up an intrigue 
there, and then take advantage of the dissension to seize the 
chiefs fortress, the possession of which in those days meant 
the government of the State. There is no record of these 
diflerent conquests ; but gradually all the Hill States of Orissa, 
Angul among the number, came under rulers who were or 
claimed to be Rajputs. Angul had the same histopr as its 
neighbours, at one time warring successfully and gaining a few 
villages, at another time warring unsuccessfully and losing a 
few; and while in the Orissa delta in these early times a great 
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civilization waxed and waned, the Hill Tracts remained practi- 
cally barbarous and untouched by outside influences. The 
old chiefs all acknowledged allegiance to the Puri Raja] and, 
when the East India Company took over the territories, the 
hill Rajas received sanads and agreed to pay tribute^ Angul’s 
annual contribution being fixed at Rs. 1,650. In 1846 the 
Raja was one Somnath Singh, who early acquired an evil 
reputation as an oppressor among his o^m people and a 
filibuster among his neighbours. The friction between him 
and the Government originated in the Khondmals, where he 
assisted rebellions of the Khonds in 1846 and 1847. In the 
latter year, moreover, a body of paiks from Angul crossed the 
Mabanadi and destroyed two villages belonging to the Raja of 
Daspalla. The Raja of Angul was summoned to Cuttack to 
explain his conduct, but he refused to come ; and in Decem- 
ber, 1847, Government issued a proclamation annexing Angul, 
and a force of three regiments of infantry, a battery of artillery, 
and a squadron of inegular cavalry invaded the country from 
Ganjam, in co-operation mth a smaller force from the Central 
Provinces. The country was occupied practically without a 
blow, and the RajS was imprisoned for life at Hazaribagh. 
Angul was administered by a iaksUdar (or revenue collector) 
under the Superintendent of the Orissa Tributary Mahals 
until 1891, when it was made a separate District, the Khond- 
mals being added to it. 

The Khondmals were originally a part of the Baud Tribu- 
tary State] but the Khonds were practically independent, 
and the Raja was quite unable to control them. Matters 
came to a climax when the British Government determined to 
put down the practice of human sacrifice among the Khonds. 
In 1835 the Raja of Baud agreed to make over the tract 
occupied by them. It was at first administered by the Madras 
Government, which had created a special Agency for the pur- 
pose of suppressing human sacrifice among the Khonds across 
the Ganjam border. The Baud Khonds gave considerable 
trouble before their sacrifices were finally suppressed, and a 
formidable rising took place in 1847. They finally settled 
down, however, and in 1855 the administration of thefr 
country was transferred to Cuttack. A tahaldar held charge 
of the tract until 1891, when it was formed into a subdivision 
of Angul District. . 

The population of Angul, including the Khond/ntWs, 
creased from 130,184 in j8js to 160,861 in iSSi, iio, 
in i8'''~-'id ipZj^ri in iQOi. 
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The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are showu in 
the following table : — 
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Only one of the Ullages, An'Cul, the head-quarters, has 
more than 3,000 inhabitants. The decrease in the Khondnials 
during the decade ending 1901 was due to the prevalence of 
cholera and other diseases, and to short crops in 1896 and 
1899 which stimulated emigration. Angul attracts numerous 
settlers from the neighbouring States. Oriya is spoken by 
77 per cent, and Khond or Kul by 22 per cent, of the popula- 
tion ; the latter is a Dravidian language allied to Tclugu, and 
is the tribal dialect of the Khonds, most of whom still speak it. 
Animists, nearly all of whom are Khonds, number 42,710, or 
22 per cent, of tlic total population; the remainder are nearly 
all Hindus (148,799}. Christians number only 33, of whom 
34 arc natives. 

Cutes and The Khonds (48,000) arc the most numerous caste ; and 

Uem*'** sunive in the Khosd.mai.s ns a distinct nationality, with a 
history, a religion, a language^ and a system of law and landed 
property of their own. Tliey first came into prominence in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, owing to the human 
s.'tcrifices enjoined by their religion as a propitiatory offering to 
the earth-goddess, the flesh of the victims being buried in 
the fields to ensure good crops. The victims, or meriahs as 
they were called, were purchased ; and the duty of providing 
them rested with a semi-aboriginal tribe called Pans, who are 
attached to every Khond vill.ige. These human sacrifices 
were suppressed with difficulty by the British Government, as 
described in the paragraph on History. The Ch2sas (41,000}, 
the great cultivating caste of Orissa, arc largely of non-Aryan 
descent. The Gaurs (13,000) are cattle-herds. The Pans 
(29,000) are weavers and notorious thieves. Agriculture sup- 
ports 76 per cent., industry iS per cent., and commerce i per 
cent, of the population. 

Angul is a fairly open country and well watered, but the 
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Khoodmals are a high monntainous plateau cont™i.« little gegl 
Jevel land. The Khonds largely follow the nomadic system ot 
cultivation, cutting and burning the forest in the dry season, dltions. 
and dibbling in the seeds when the rams break. At first such 
lands are abandoned after a year or two ; but as the popula- 
tion increases this practice is modified and the slopes are more 
regularly tilled, until eventually they are ploughed year after 
year without intermission. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 


in square miles : — 
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The principal crop i.s rice, which covers nearly half the 
cultivated area; it is grown chiefly in the Angul subdivision. 

In the Khondmals the area of embanked rice land is com- 
paratively small ; most of the best lands are cultivated by 
Oriyfe, but the Khonds also grow some rice on the uplands 
and hill slopes. The crop which the Khonds chiefly aflect, 
however, is turmeric, which is extensively gro>vn for export. 

They also cultivate millets, pulses, maize, and oilseeds. The 
area under cultivation is gradually increasing, but large tracts 
still remain to be brought under the plough. Loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act are taken in years of scarcity ; in 
I goo— I Rs. 17,000 was borrowed. There is abundant pasture 
everywhere, but the cattle are poor. Irrigation is practised by 
throwing embankments across the narrow valleys, the w'ater 
which accumulates behind them being used for watering the 
fields below. There are 500 of such reservoirs in Angul. 

An area of 251 square miles in the south and west of the Forests. 
Angul subdivision is ‘reserved’ forest and all other un- 
occupied lands in that area are ‘protected’ forest, covering 
378 square miles. In 1903—4 the receipts of the Forest 
department amounted to Rs. 5,000, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 17,000. In the Khondmals forests cover an area of goo 
square miles, but they are not reserved or protected. The 
characteristic trees are sal {Shorea robasid), Temiinalias, such 
as asan {T. tomeniosd), mango, ebony, and bamboos; some 
teak has also been planted. Mahua {Dassta latifolia) is very 
common in the Khondmals, and the flowers are eaten largely 
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by the people. Amonj; minor forest products .nre safa! gni«s 
{/sc/iaemum anpistifoIium\, which is exported to the CalcutU 
paper-mills, and catechu. 

Coal-bearing strata crop up occasionally, but they have 
never yet been worked. Ironstone is found in aihindipidt 
and other villages in Angul, and at Katrangta in the Khond- 
mals ; it is smelted locally on a small scale in rough ch.ucoal 
furnaces and bought by the village blacksmiths. Mic.a is also 
found in small quantities. Latcritc is used for road-mcLilling 
and limestone for the manufacture of lime. 

The hand industries are cotton-weaving, basket- and mat- 
making, ironwork, and brass and bcll-mctal work. Cotton- 
weaving is carried on by the Pans and a few Tilntis; the 
coarse cloth woven finds a local sale. Baskets arc ntadc by 
Gadras, Haris, and Dorns, and mats by HSris, Dorns, Pans 
and Khairas ; they arc sold locally and arc also exported to 
the neighbouring States. Brass and bcll-mctal ornaments, 
loias^ and lamps arc made by Kharuras. 

Commerce. Trade is principally carried on with Cuttack, but there is 
some also with the surrounding States, with Puri and GanjSm. 
Tire principal exports from the Angul subdivision arc rice, 
millets, gram, lentils, catechu, molasses, oilseeds, hides, and 
horns; and from the KhondmSls turmeric, mahua, hides, 
horns, wax, honey, and shellac. Oilseeds arc sold for rash 
in the Angul subdivision, where the rents arc largely paid from 
the money realized ; the other exports are generally bartered. 
The principal imports are piece-goods, salt, spices, ghi, sugar, 
dried fish, kerosene oil, brass-ware, and glass beads. The chief 
centres of trade arc Angul, Snnkhpur, and Bitgdia, ail in the 
Angul subdivision. Goods arc carried either in carts or by 
pack-buliocks. In the Khondmals the commerce is chiefly 
in the hands of traders from Cuttack and clscwhcrr^ who 
attend the weekly marts held at Plmlbani and Khejurp.1ia. 
Kaihvays A branch railway has been proposed from Sambalpur to 
and roods. which would probably pass along the Sonpur road 

on the south bank of the Mahilnadr. The main roads are the 
Cuttack-Arfgul-Tikarpara, the Cuttack-Sambalpur, the Har- 
blumga-PhuIb.’ini, and the RusscIJkonda-Phiilbiini roads, .ill of 
which arc maintained from Provincial funds; with the cxcci»- 
tion of part of the Cuttack-Angul road, they are unmctallcd 
and unbridged. There arc also 225 miles of fair-xveather tracks. 
The only ferry is one which crosses the Mah.’Snadi at Tiknr. 
para. 

The District is liable to famine, resulting from an irregular 
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distribution of the rainfall. In 1889 there was serious famine 
caused by successive droughts and by the failure not only of 
the regular crops, but also of those of the mahua and mango 
trees. Revenue was remitted, agricultural advances made, and 
relief was afforded to 25,000 people at a cost of Rs. 44,000. 

In 1S97 the crops partially failed, and some distress was caused, 
which was relieved at a cost of Rs. 20,000. In 1900 scarcity 
recurred owing to irregular rainfall, especially in the Khond- 
mals, where a bad attack of cholera aggravated the distress. 

On this occasion Rs. 43,000 was spent on relief. 

The District is administered under a special Regulation District 
(I of 1894). It is divided for administrative purposes into 
two subdivisions, with head-quarters at Akgul and PHUi.B.\Kt. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by a Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy-Magistrate at Angul and a subdivisional officer in the 
Khondmals. The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of 
a Collector, and is also an Assistant Superintendent of the 
Tributary States of Dhenlcanal, Baramba, and Pal LaharS. 

The other officers have the powers of a Deputy-Collector. 

The Commissioner of Orissa is the High Court for theCiviU„A 
District, except in respect of criminal proceedings against friminal 
European British subjects. The Deputy-Commissioner has^“‘*“‘ 
tte powers of a District Magistrate, Sessions Judge, and 
Distnct Judge in Angul; he has also, as Assistant Super- 
intendent, the same powers in seven Tributary States. The 
Deput^Magistrateat head-quarters and the subdivisional officer 
1” powers of subdivisional magistrates 
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sanction of Government. In the KhondmSls no rem « r^;, 
a tax of 3 anna-s per plough is collected as a ta-id fund s’ ^ 
which an equal amount is contributed by Government, ’ 
The following table shows the collections of land rcicf- 
and of total revenue (princijMl heads only), in thouundi 
rupees, since the District was constituted;— 
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contains 3 /ASnas and 6 outposts. The rcpiUi 
J • police force, which is under an Assistant Superinten'km. 
consisted in 1904 of 2 inspectors, 4 sub-inspectors, 14* Iiki! 
constables and constables, in addition to an armed jinl-'e 
rcsers'e of 22 men. The rural police is composed of r/liiaii 
dars, who arc remunerated by service lands. A District jv’i 
at Angul has accommodation for rot prisoners, and a siibytil 
at Phulbant for 14. 

Education. Education is more backward than in any other District in 
Bengal ; only 2 per cent, of the popiikition (3-9 males and o-i 
females) could read and write in 1901. Considerahlc i)ro„'TC'*, 
however, is now being made ; and the total number of pupil* 
under instruction incrca-scd from 2,473 in 1893-3 to 3,131 in 
igoo-i. In 1903-4, 3,842 boys and 257 girls were at .schoo', 
being respectively 26-6 and r-7 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age The number of cducation.il insiiiution-. 
public and private, in 1903 was 159 : n.imcly, 2 scconthry, 
147 primary, and 10 special schools. Spcci.il lower sciinoh 
arc maintained for the Pans. The expenditure on education 
was Rs. 18,000, of whicli Rs. 15,000 was met from Provincial 
funds and Rs. 3,000 from fees. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 3 dispenwries, of wliitli 
one had accommodation for 10 in-p.ilicnts. The ciscs nf 
13,000 out-patients and 115 in patients were trc.itcd, and 350 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 7,cse. 
which was met almost entirely by Goicmmcnt. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is not compulsory, but considcmblr proj:rr-% 
ttoM. been made. The number of successful s-m inations in 

1903-4 was 7,000, or 36.3 per r,ooo of the popuLition, 

[Sir U*. \V. Hunter, SMis/f/ul j’lfd'unt vol. m\ 

(1S77) ; h. S. S. O’Malley , Gaunter fCalcust.i, 190S)]. 

Angul Subdivision.— Head-quarters .MitiJivi^ion of Ati,-ul 
District, Bengal, lying between so" 32' and si" 10' N. .tnd 
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84“ 18' and 85® 43' E., with an area of 881 square miles. 
This tract has the general characteristics of this part of Orissa, 
low wooded hills enclosing cultivated valleys intersected by 
numerous w'atercourses which run dry in the summer. The 
south is hilly, forming an outlying chain of the Satpura range ; 
the line of hills, running from south-west to north-cast, is the 
watershed between the ^lahanadt river on the south and 
the Bnilimanl on the north. The population increased from 
103,706 in iSgr to 127,697 in 1901, the density in the latter 
year being 145 persons per square mile. The low rents have 
attracted settlers from the neighbouring States. The sub- 
division contains 453 villages but no town ; the hcad-<iuartcrs 
are at Angul. 

Khondm&Is. — Subdivision of Angul District, IJcnpal, lying 
between ao® 13' and 20° 41' N. and 83® ^4° iS'' 

with an area of 800 square miles. The population fell frrm 
66,352 in 1891 to 64,214 in 1901, the dccre.asc being due in 
the prevalence of cholera and other diseases, and to short 
crops in 1896 and 1899 which stimulated emigration. Thr 
density in 1901 was 80 persons pet square mile. 'Hie sub- 
division consists of a plateau 1,700 feet in licigbt, intersected 
by circular ranges of hills. Heavy forest still covers much of 
the area, and the cultivated lands He in scattered cle-irings on 
the hill-sides and in the valleys below. A range of hills 3,000 
to 3,300 feet in height scp.iratcs the Khondm.tls from fJ.mj.'inj, 
forming the southern watershed of the Mnlutnadl. The head- 
quarters are at Phui.iiani, and there arc 995 other villages. 

The Khonds, a Dravidian tribe, here survive as a distinct 
nationality with a history, a religion, 3 hinguagc, and a system 
of law and landed property of tlicir own. The vilLiges .are 
divided from each other by rugged pe.aks and den«e forests : 
but a regular system of government on the nboiiginal plan iv 
maintained, the hamlets being distributed into muthas tacli 
under the supervision of its own cliicf. Throughout tin's wild 
tract the Khonds claim an indcfc.-isihlc right in the soil. .At iu» 
time were they more than nomiimlly subject to tlic IMiid K.*ij,'t, 
who was totally unable to control or coerce tlicm. Tlicy first 
came into prominence in the early p.art of the nintlccmh cen- 
tury, owing to the prevalence among them of human sacrifices 
and female infanticide. The bum, an s,icrificc was a propitiatn.-y 
oircring to the earth-goddess, and the flesh of the victims wa*. 
buried in the field to ensure good crops ; it was firmly believed 
that turmeric could not have a deep-red colour without the 
shedding of blood. The victims, or imriahs as they wete 
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called, were purchased, as an ancient rule ordained that the 
meriah must be bought with a price. The duty of proriding 
them rested with the Pans, who are attached to e\’ery Khond 
village as serfs, and who either kidnapped them from the plains 
or purchased them locally. These human sacrifices were sup- 
pressed with difficulty by the British Government 
The Khonds hold their lands directly under the Govern- 
ment and pay no rent or tax, except a contribution of 3 annas 
per plough for the improvement of communications. Infant ■ 
and adult marriages are both common ; in the former case, 
the girl is often older than the boy. The Khonds of the 
Khondmals recognise two principal deities, SSru Penu and 
Tana Penu, of whom Sfiru Penu may be described as the 
god of the hills and Tana Penu as the earth-goddess. 

[H. H. Risley, T^hes and Castes of Bengal (1891).] 

Angul Village. — Head-quarters of Angul District, Bengal, 
situated in 20° 48' N. and 84“ 59 ' E. Population (1901), 693. 
Angul contains the usual public offices. The District jail h.is 
accommodation for loi prisoners, who ate employed on oil- 
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rressing, weaving, and bamboo work. . • 

Pholbani.— Head-quarters of the KhondmSls subdivision 
)f Angul District, Bengal, situated in 20° 29' _N. and 84 
[6'E. Population (rgot), 475 * PhuMni contains the usual 

jublic offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 14 ^soners. 

Purl District.— Southern District in the Onssa 
Bengal, Ij’ing between rg® 28' and 20® 26' N. 
le” as' E., with an area of 2 , 499 ' square miles. It is bounded 
,n the north andjnorth-east by Cuttack District ; on the south- 
ast and south by the Bay of Bengal; on the wes by he 
Madras District of Ganjam; and on A® 

[ributary States of Nayagarh, Ranpur and , 

constitutes a watershed between tms 

rtly from p. 47 of tbe Orisn Stllleftent Rtfert. 
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spurs and promontories into the lake, forming island-studded 
bays, with fertile valleys running far inland between their 
ridges. The middle and eastern divisions consist entirely of 
alluvial plains, the south-western part of the MahanadI delta. 

They are watered by a network of channels, through which 
the most southerly branch of that river, the Koyakhai, Hnds 
its way to the sea. The middle tract comprises the richest 
and most populous portion of the District ; the eastern is less 
thickly peopled, and in the extreme cast loses itself in the 
jungles around the mouths of the Devi. The following scheme 
briefly shows the river system of the District : — 

I Kushbliadra . | Kndi4ftdra 1 Knshbhadia . Bay of Bengal. 
Koyakhai . j # Bhargavt . Bhargavl . 1 

I Bbargavi . I Nun . • ) rt.. - r Cbilka Lake 

/Daja . • •} 

Only one of these rivers, the Kushbhadrii, reaches the sea. 

It follows a very winding course and is of little value for 
navigation. Its bed has silted up, and in seasons of heavy 
rainfall its floods devastate the surrounding country. The 
three rivers most important to the people of Puri are the 
Bhargavl, the Dayii, and the Nfln, which all enter the Chilka 
I^kc, after running widely diverse courses. During the dry 
season they die away into long shallow pools in the midst of 
winding stretches of sand, but in the rains they come down 
with a great rush of water that often threatens to burst the 
banks and inundate the surrounding country. Tlieir banks 
arc generally abrupt, and in many parts arc artificially raised 
and strengthened os a protection against floods. The coast- 
line consists of a belt of sandy ridges, varying from 4 miles to 
a few hundred yards in breadth. It contains no harbours 
of any importance. Puri port is simply an unprotected road- 
stead, open from the middle of September to the middle of 
March. During the remainder of the year the surf does not 
allow of vessels being laden or unladen. The principal lakes 
are the Chilka and the Sar. The latter is a backwater of the 
Bh3rgavr river, 4 miles tong by 2 broad. It has no outlet to 
the sea, from which it is separated by sandy ridges. 

Some of the hills are composed of compact gneiss, most of Geology, 
the others being of garnctiferous rock with occasional bands 
of quartzosc gneiss. I^terite forms a raised terrace-like plain 
around the hills, except a few far out in the alluvium ; and it 
probably underlies the whole of the recent alluvium which 
covers the eastern portion of the District. On the southern 
bank of the Chilka Lake, in one or two places at an elevation 
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of 20 to 30 feet above the present flood-level, is found a bed 
of mud with estuarine shells, evidencing an elevation of the 
land since the comparatively recent period when the r hin .) 
Lake had a freer communication with the sea than it now has. 
A similar deposit occurs at some places on the spit between 
the Chilka Lake and the sea*. 

In the MahSnadi delta, swampy places near the sea have on 
the banks of rivers and creeks the vegetation of a mangrove 
forest. IlTiere sand-dunes intervene between the sea and the 
cultivated land behind, an equally characteristic littoral vegeta- 
tion is met with, the principal species of which are Spinifex^ 
Nydrophylax, and Gtnmponnn prostratum. The cultivated 
land has the usual rice-field weeds, while ponds and ditches 
are filled with floating water-weeds or submerged water-plants. 
Near human habitations .shrubberies of semi-spontaneous 
shrubs are common, and are loaded with a tangled mass of 
climbing Convolvulaceae. The arborescent portion of these 
village shrubberies includes the red cotton-tree {Bombax 
malabariatm), jiyal {jDdina IVodier), Tiunarindus indica, 
Moringa pterygosperma, pipal {Ftcus religiosa), banyan {Nats 
bengalensis), and the palms Borassus flabeUiftr and kkajur 
{Phoenix sylvestrii). In the north-west of the District some 
forests are under the control of the Forest department; these 
are described below. 

Small game is plentiful, but in the open part of the country 
the larger wild beasts have been nearly exterminated. 

Puri District is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms 
which cross Orissa frequently during the monsoon season, but 
on the whole the sea-breezes ensure an equable climate. In 
April and May the average maximum temperature is 89®. 
The mean temperature falls from 86® in the hot months to 84® 
in the monsoon season and to 77® in February. Cyclonic 
storms occasionally occur in the north of the Bay in May, and 
with these storms weather of the south-west monsoon type 
prevails. The humidity ranges from 75 per cent in December 
to 86 per cent in August The annual rainfall averages 
58 inches, of which 8-4 inches fall in June, 10-9 in July, 12-1 
in August, and 10-7 in September. 

The river channds near the coast can carry off only a small 
proportion of the flood-water which enters the low country 

* Mimirs, Gtohgieal Survey of India, vol. i, pt. iii, 'The Geological 
Structure and Physiciil Features of the Districts of Banknra, Midnapore, 
and Orissa' j and Records, Geolosical Survey ofittdia, vol. v, 'Sketch of the 
Geology of Orissa,’ by W, T. Blanford. 
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through the Koyakhai, and the District is liable to disastrous 
floods. In twenty-four of the thirty-two years ending 1866, 
such serious floods occurred as to require remissions of 
revenue exceeding 4 lakhs, while more than 3^ lakhs was 
expended by Government on embankments and other pro- 
tective works. In 1866 more than 412,000 persons were 
driven by the floods from house and home. The years 1872, 

1892, and 1896 were also memorable for high floods, those of 
1892 being remarkable for their severity and those of 1896 for 
their duration. At such times the embankments are of little 
use, as they are either breached or overtopped. Proposals 
have been made to limit the floods entering the Koyakhai, but 
the cost of the schemes hitherto formulated is prohibitive. 

The general history of Purl is that of Orissa. The only History, 
two noteworthy political events that have taken place since 
the District passed to the British, together with the rest of the 
province in 1803, are the rebellion of the Raja of Khurda in 
1804 and the rising of the paiks in 1817. The Raja of 
Khurda, although stripped of a considerable portion of his 
territory, had been left by the MarathSs in comparative 
independence within his own fort. When the British entered 
the province, the Raj 5 passively espoused their cause, and the 
decision of the Commissioners to retain the pargams taken by 
the MarSthas was acquiesced in by him. But after the Euro- 
pean troops had returned to Madras and the Native force at 
Cuttack had been considerably reduced by the necessity of 
establishing detached outposts in different parts of the country, 
the Raja's mob of paiks and peons made a raid on the villages 
in the vicinity of PiplI. Troops were summoned from Ganjam 
and a detachment was quickly dispatched from Cuttack. The 
rebels, driven out of Pipli, retreated to the fort at Khurda, 
followed by our troops. In three weeks the approaches, which 
were stockaded and fortified with strong masonry barriers, 
were carried by storm. The Raja made his escape, but sur- 
rendered a few days later. His territory was confiscated ; and 
he was kept in confinement until 1807, when he was released 
and allowed to reside in Furl town, and an allowance was 
made for his maintenance. 

In 1817 the paiks or landed militia rose in open rebellion 
against the oppressions suffered at the hands of the underlings 
to whom was entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also 
against the tyrannies of a venal police. The rebels, led by 
one Jagabandhu, attacked the police station and Government 
offices at Banpur, where they killed upwards of a hundred 
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men and carried off about Rs. 30,000 of treasure. The ciril 
buildings at KhurdS were burnt to the ground, and another 
body of the insurgents advanced into the Lcmbai pargana and, 
there murdered one of the native ofHcials. The authorities at 
Cuttack at once dispatched a force, one detachment of which 
marched direct to Khurdii, and another to Pipit. After some 
severe fighting Riitbh authority soon re-established itself 
everywhere. The Riijit, who had joined the rebels, was cap- 
tured in Purl town, as he was on the point of taking flight, 
and was removed to Calcutta and placed in confinement in 
Fort William, where he died in November, 1817. The 
country v^ms gradually restored to order and Iranquillit}'; and 
at the present day Kliurd.’t is a profitable Government 
property, the cultivators being a contented and prosperous 
class. The father of the present R 3 ]:i of KhurdS was convicted 
in 1878 of murder and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
The present Raja is the hereditary superintendent of the 
temple of JagannSth, but has delegated all his powers as such 
to a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector for a period of five years. 

Arehaeo- The District contains numerous antiquities of surpassing 
interest, of which the most important arc the great temple of 
JagannSth in Puri Town, the caves and rock sculptures at 
IviiANDCiat and Udayagiri, the LingarSj temple and other 
remains at Bhudaseswar, the black pagoda at Konarak, 
and the Asoka inscription at Djiawm. 

The TTic population of the District increased from 769,779 j" 

people. jgy, 888,592 in 18S1, 944,998 in iSpr, and 1,017,284 in 
igor. The public health has not been good since T89r. 
Cholem is imported annually by pilgrims, fever is prevalent 
during the cold season, while small-po.\ occasionally appears 
in a virulent form. 

The principal statistics of the Census of ipor are shown 
below : — 
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The only town is PuRi, the head-quarters. The density for 
the whole District is lower than it would otherwise be owing 
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to the inclusion of the area of the Chilka Lake, the population 
of the head-quarters ihana in which the greater part of it is 
situated being only 254 persons per square mile, against 753 
in Pipli. Pilgrims were exceptionally numerous at the time 
when the last Census was taken, but apart from this the ebb 
and flow of population is very slight. The vernacular of the 
District is Oriya. Buddhism, for ten centuries the prevailing 
religion of Orissa, has left no traces beyond the cave-dwellings 
of the hermits and some recently deciphered inscriptions. Sun- 
worship was one of the princij^ forms into which Buddhism 
disintegrated, and its most exquisite memorial is the temple 
of Konarak. At the present day no less than 98*2 per cent, of 
the population are Hindus, and 1*7 per cent. Muhammadans. 

Chasas, the chief cultivating caste of Orissa, number 300,000, Castes and 
Brahmans 101,000, Bauris 84,000, Gauras S 3 »o°o» Gurias 
26,000, and Karans and Kewats 33,000 each. The Gurias 
are the confectioner and the Karans the writer caste of Orissa. 

Of the less common castes two hill tribes, the Khonds and 
Savaras, have a few representatives, Kumutis are a caste 
practically confined to Purl and the Orissa Tributary States, 
and Daitas and KahUlias are small castes peculiar to this Dis- 
trict. Of the total population, 60 per cent, are supported by 
agriculture, 16-5 per cent, by industries, 0-4 per cent, by com- 
merce, and 4-0 per cent, by the professions. 

Christians number 1,078, of whom 913 are natives ; the only Christian 
mission is the Baptist Mission, with stations at Puri town and “'•ss'ons* 
six other places. 

The greater part of the head-quarters subdivision is subject General 
to floods ; and except in the west, where the subdivision 
encroaches on the laterite uplands of Khurda, and along the ditions. 
sea-shore in the south and east, where the sand forms a belt 
of varying width, the soil is of the normal alluvial type, con- 
sisting of every variety of mixture from almost pure sand to 
almost pure mud. In the north sandy loams are most com- 
mon, while in the lower levels of the southern parganas black 
soils are more general. The surface of the Khurda sub- 
division is composed of the detritus of metamorphic rock, 
sandstone, and vegetable mould, and is therefore for the most 
part fertile. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the Chief ngri- 
table qn the next page, in square miles. statute 

Rice is the staple food-grain, covering 1,030 square miles, nnd princi* 
or 87 per cent, of the cultivated area. The most important P* "‘’i "• 
variety is the sarad or winter crop, which is grown on 
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square rnilcs ; early rice {Malt) and spring rice {(ffi/i/a) jte 
also cultiratcd, but the proportions arc small, The trimer 
rice, which is for the most part transplanted from seedlings, 
is divided into three classes, known ns bara, ma/hla, and 
lasbu according to the amount of tvater required. Pulses 
occupy 1 24 square miles, or r t per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, the chief kinds being MrKAl, f/iung-, and birhi, Mmi 
is grovvn in parts, chiefly as a second crop ; and castot-oil, 
sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, /«», tobacco, and vegetables, though 
occupying small areas, possess some importance. 
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Impraye- Cultivation has steadily extended since the settlement of 
nf^icul" ’^37* except in a few tracts where it has been checked by the 
tnml calamitous floods of recent years. Agricultural e.\periments 
practice- jiayg bgcn ggt foot in the KhurdS Government estate, but 
the lyots are slow to adopt improvements. Cow-dung is 
generally used as manure. During the ten years ending igoz, 
Rs. 48,000 was advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
.and Rs. 25,000 under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 
Cattle. The cattle arc similar to those found in the southern Dis- 
tricts of Lower Bengal. In the head-quarters subdirision 
about 4 per cent of the total area in each village was set apart 
at the recent settlement for grazing purposes. 

Irrigation. Irrigation is little resorted to, except for the spring rice and 
the February pulse crops. The water is derived from the Sar 
lake and various big rcserv'oirs and tanks, and is raised either 
by a mat scoop, by a hollow tree-trunk {JaniS), or by unglazed 
earthen pots fixed to a bamboo lever {ienda). 

Fowits. The forests of the Purl Forest division lie within what is 
technically known as the ‘dry evergreen ' forest zone, and com- 
prise sal and mixed forest. They consist of no square miles 
of 'reserved' and 371 square miles of 'protected' forests. in 
the KhutdS Government estate. In the metamorphic region 
to the south-west the sal {Shona robustd) is seen at its best, 
its chief companions being ablas {Dioslyras melano^'lan), 
Careya arborea, Ssan {Terminalia tomenfosa), and Buehanama 
latlfolia. In the mixed forest the chief species are Anogeissus 
latifolia, jiyal {Oiina Wodier), kusttm {Schleichera trijugd), 
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Pterospermum sttberifoliutn, and Dillenia Pentagyne^ while in 
the north-west Hylia dolabrifonnis (the ironwood tree of Pegu 
and Arakan) is extremely common. Of bamhoos, Bambusa 
arundinacea and Daidrocalamus strictus abound. Climbers 
are numerous, the most noticeable being Bmthinia Vahlii, 

MiUeiia auriadata, Eniada scattdens, and Combreltnn decan- 
drum. Teak is being planted with fair success. Strychnos 
Dux-vomica seed is collected by the department for sale, and 
kamalaguttdi powder [Malloius philippinensis') is gathered as 
a dye. The total receipts of the Forest department in 1903^4 
amounted to Rs. 39,000. 

Laterite, lime, and sandstone are found in the KhurdS sub- Minerals, 
division ; but no quarries are regularly worked. 

Tasar and cotton cloth, brass and bell-metal utensils, brass. Arts and 
gold, and silver ornaments, and wickenvork baskets are manu- “aunfac- 
factured. Images of the Hindu gods are carved in stone, 
often with a considerable degree of skill. Coarse sugar is 
prepared from sugar-cane. 

The chief exports are rice, gram, pulse, unrefined sugar. Commerce, 
coco-nuts, brass, and silk; and the chief imports are raw 
cotton, cotton piece-goods, refined sugar, spices, nuts, iron, 
tobacco, kerosene oil, salt, and copper. Purl town, SatyabadI, 

Piplf, Balkati, Khurda, and Banpur are the centres of trade. 

Rice is shipped in considerable quantities from Puri for the 
Madras ports and for Colombo and Mauritius, the value of 
the trade to Colombo and Mauritius in 1903-4 being 6-55 
lakhs. With this exception, nearly the whole of the external 
trade has been absorbed *by the railway. During the rains 
some traffic is carried up and down the rivers in country boats. 

Trade is chiefly in the hands of people of the Brahman, Teli, 

Guria, and Tanti castes. 

The East Coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Railways 
passes through the entire length of the Khurda subdivision. 

A branch line 28 miles long connects Puri town with Khurda 
Road station. The District is well supplied with roads, the 
principal being the pilgrim road from Cuttack to Pud, and 
the Cuttack-Ganjam road which traverses the Khurda sub- 
division. These are linked together by two important cross 
roads : namely, the metalled road from PiplI to Khurda, con- 
necting these places with the railway at Khurda Road station, 
and the Patnaika-Khurda road. All these roads are metalled. 

Other important roads are those running westwards from 
Khurda to the Central Provinces, and the road from Madhab 
to Pur! via Gop, a continuation of the Cuttack District road, 
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which takes off from the pilgrim ro.id at Madhab. The 
Cuttack-Purl and the Cnttack-Ganjam roads, with a length of 
107^ miles, are maintained by the Public Works department; 
while ro8 miles of metalled and 114 miles of unmetalled roads' 
are under the control of the District board. The Kushbhadta, 
Bhargavl, and Daya rivers are navigable for several months of 
the yeitr. The most important ferries are those where the 
Ganjam and Puri trunk roads cross the large rivers. 

The greatest famine within living memory is that of r866, 
which was felt svith more intensity in Puri than in either 
Cuttack or Balasorc. In 1865 the rice crop had utterly failed. 
The rainfall in the District averages about 58 inches; but in 
that year only 36*3 inches fell, of which 5-2 inches fell in 
September and none at all subsequently. The local supply 
of rice was wholly inadequate, and prices rose rapidly. Govern- 
ment was compelled tp import rice ; but in June, 1866, it was 
selling at 6 seers a rupee, and even when supplies of rice began 
to find their way into the District, the quantities received were 
so small that it was impossible to carry on the relief operations 
without a break. In August the widespread distress rras 
aggravated by a severe inundation, and the mortality became 
appalling. The position began to improve in November, when 
large supplies of rice were received, but in certain tracts 
gratuitous relief hiid to be continued for many months longer. 
In October, 1866, it was reported that 2ro,866 deaths had 
occurred during the year. These figures, imperfect as they 
probably are, give a mortality of no less than 360 per 1,000. 
The total quantity of grain importeff by Government into Purr 
in 1866 amounted to 47,383 maunds ; of this, 16,626 maunds 
were distributed gratuitously and 5,940 were sold at cheap 
rates. A sum of Rs. 1,03,000 was expended by the Public 
Works department in providing work for the distressed. 

Scarcities have since occurred in 1884, 1885, x888, and 
1897. Daring 1896 the rainfall was unseasonable and badly 
distributed, and some parts of the District were visited by an 
insect pest. The area affected was 365 square miles with a 
population of 102,000 persons, chiefly near the Chilka Lake. 
Relief operations were opened in February and closed in 
September, 1897. The total recorded mortality during this 
period was 4,231 ; Rs. 21,000 was spent on relief, of which 
Rs. 18,000 was contributed from charitable funds. The 
number of persons relieved was 4*>4S5' 1*1 addition 1^. 15,000 
was advanced to the Raja of ParikOd for the repairs of the 
embankments in his estate, and Rs. 18,000 was distributed in 
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loans to the cultivators to enable them to sow their lands; 

Rs. 80,000 of revenue was remitted, and suspensions of the 
demand were granted to the extent of Rs. 65,000. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Puri and Khurda. The 
administrative staff at Pur^ subordinate to the District Magis- stiiff. 
trate-Collector, consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; 
the subdivisional officer of Khurda is a Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collector, and he is assisted by a Deputy-Collector and a Sub- 
Depuly-Collector. An Inspector of salt is stationed at Purl, 
and a Deputy-Conservator of forests at Khurda. ‘ 

The District and Sessions Judge is also Judge of Cuttack Civil and 
and Balasore ; the only other civil court is that of a Munsif 
at Purl, assisted occasionally by an additional Munsif from ^ 
Cuttack. The criminal courts include those of the Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned 
Deputy-Magistrates. The Oriyas are generally a law-abiding 
people, and organized crime by professional criminals is almost 
unknown ; it has hitherto been confined to the occasional 
drugging and robbing of pilgrims on the road to Puri town, 
and infrequent dacoity. 

Under British rule the first settlement of land revenue, Land 
excluding Khurda, was made in 1804-5 on the basis of the revenue, 
assessment papers obtained from the record-keeper and sadr 
kSfiungo of the Marathas. Puri at this time formed part of 
the southern division of Orissa, or the tract south of the 
Mahanadr. In 1837 a settlement was made for thirty years ; 
this expired in 1867, but owing to the recent famine it was 
extended till 1897 ; a new settlement for thirty years was then 
made with effect from 1899, with a current demand of 3-77 
lakhs. These figures, .as already stated, exclude the Khurda 
Government estate, the area of which is 1,013 square miles, 
of which all but 42 square miles constitute the Khurda sub- 
division. The current settlement is for fifteen years from 
1897; the demand from this estate is 3-27 lakhs. The total 
land revenue demand of the District in 1903-4 was 7-27 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 10,000 was payable by 3 permanently settled 
estates, 2-60 lakhs by 483 temporarily settled estates, and 
4-57 lakhs by 4 estates held direct by Government. There 
are in many cases intermediate tenure-holders with quasi- 
proprietary rights, known as mukadiams.^ padhdns^ sarbardh- 
kdrs, and purseihis, who are survivals of the tenures existing 
before the first British settlement, described in the article on 
Cuttack District. The average area held by a ryot is about 
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2 acres, and the incidence of rent per acre is Rs. i-io in the 
Khurdii estate, and Rs. i-i 1-7 in the remainder of the District, 
the average rate s’ar)'ing from Rs. I--7-3 for non-occupancy 
rj'ots to Rs. r-15-5 for settled and occupancy lyots; the rate 
on homestead lands is Rs. 6-g-8 per acre. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees 


I 

! 

iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 


1 I.and roenue . 

4.64 

6,44 

6 . 5 ^ 

7.74 

7 . 5 ' 

Totil revenue . 

9/10 

11,41 

U .77 


Local and Outside the municipality of Puri, the management of local 
municipal affairs rests with the District board, to which subdivisional 
nwn™* subordinate. In 1903-4 its income was 

Rs. 82,000, of which Rs. 35,000 was derived from rates; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 85,000, including Rs. 40,000 spent on 
public works and Rs. 30,000 on education. 

Police nnd The District contains 6 police stations and 19 outposts. In 
J.1IIS. 1503 the force subordinate to the District Superintendent con- 
sisted of 3 inspectors, 32 sub-inspectors, 31 head constables, 
and 380 constables. There was, in addition, a rural police force 
of 211 daffctlSrs and 2,149 chauktdars. The District jail at 
Purl has accommodation for 126 prisoners, and a subsidiary 


Educ-ition. 


Icdical. 


jail at Khurd.a for 10. 

In 1901, 6-2 per cent, of the population (13-9 males and 
0-4 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
under instruction was about 20,000 in 1884, 20,964 in 1892-3, 
and 20,902 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 24,342 boys and 2 , 44 ® 
girls were at school, being respectively 32-0 and 3-1 per cent, 
of the children of schoohgoing age. The number of educa- 


tional institutions, public and private, in that year was 2,033: 
namely, 22 secondary, 1,384 primary, and 627 special schools. 
The chief educational institution is the Puri Distrita school. 
For the education of aborigines and depressed tribes four 
lower primary schools are maintained. The expenditure on 
education was Rs. 1,22,000, of which Rs. 17,000 was- met 
from Provincial funds, Rs. 30,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,150 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 62,000 from fees. ^ % 

In 1903 the District contained ix dispensaries, of which 
8 liad accommodation for 150 in-patients. TJie c^es of 53,000 
out-patients and i.aoo in-patients were treated, and 2,000 
opeLions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 17.000. 
wtile the income was Rs. 18,300: namely, Rs. 1,600 from 
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Government contributions, Rs. 12,000 from Local and Rs. 4,000 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 700 from subscriptions. 

The District often sufters severely from small-pox, the Vaccina- 
average death-rate from this cause during the last quinquen- 
nium being 2-24 per 1,000. Vaccination is compulsory only 
in Puri municipality. The people generally are averse to 
vaccination, but in spite of this the number of successful 
vaccinations rose in 1903-4 to 48,000, or 49 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[B. K. History of Puti with an Account of Jagannath 

(Cuttaclc, 1848) ; W. W. Hunter, Orissa (1872), and Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. xviii (1877); W. H. Lee, History of 
Puri (Calcutta, 1898), and Inscriptions in the District of Puri 
(Cuttack, 1898) ; J. Taylor, Settlement Report of Khurda Estate 
(Calcutta, 1900) •, S. L. Maddox, Settlement Report of Orissa 
(Calcutta, 1900) ; L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Cal- 
cutta, 1908).] 

Puri Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Puri 
District, Bengal, lying between 19“ 28' and 20“ 23' N. and 
85® 8' and 86® 25' E., with an area of 1,528 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 658,048, compared with 613,575 
1891, the density being 431 persons per square mile. The 
subdivision forms the south-western section of the Mahanadt 
delta, and consists almost entirely of alluvial country stretching 
from the Eastern Ghats to the Bay of Bengal. It contains one 
town, Puri (population, 49,334), the head-quarters ; and 1,889 
villages. The famous temple of Jagannath is situated in Purl 
town, while other important antiquities are the black pagoda 
at Konarak and the Asoka inscription at Dhauli. The 
Chilka Lake in the south-west comer of the subdivision 
occupies about one-fifth of its total area. 

Khurda, Subdivision. — ^^Vestern subdivision of Puri Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 19° 41' and 20® 26' N. and 84® 56' 
and 85° 53' E., with an area of 971 square miles. The popu- 
lation in igoi was 359,236, compared with 331,423 in 1891, 
the density being 370 persons per square mile. The sub- 
division adjoins tire south-eastern fringe of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, and detached hills of gneiss occur, the plains between 
them consisting of laterite and alluvium. It contains 1,212 
villages, one of which, Khurda, is the head-quarters ; but no 
toTO. At Bhubaneswar are situated the celebrated Lingaraj 
temple and numerous other temples, and the Khandgiri and 
Udayagiri hills contain many caves and rock temples. 

Khurda was the last portion of territory held by the inde- 
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pendent Hindu dynasty of Orissa. The Matatha cavalry vrcie 
unable to overrun this jungle-covered and hilly tract; and the 
ancient royal house retained much of its independence till 
1804, when the K. 3 ja rebelled against the British Government 
and his territory was confiscated. A rising on the pan of the 
peasantry took place in iSiy-S, due chiefly to the oppression 
of the minor Bengali officials. The insurrection was speedily 
quelled, reforms were introduced and grievances redressed; 
and at the present day Khurda is a profitable and well, 
managed Government estate, the cultivators being a contented 
and generally prosperous class. The current settlement dates 
from 1897, when the demand was assessed at 3-77 lalhs. 
The Raja of Khurda is hereditary superintendent of the 
temple of Jagannath, but the present Raja has delegated all 
his powers as such for five years to an experienced Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collector. 

[J. Taylor, Setlleinent Report (Calcutta, rpoo).] 

Bhubaneswar. — ^Temple city of Sivn in the KhurdU sub- 
division of Puri District, Bengal, situated in ao“ 15' N. and 
85® 50' E., 3 miles from the Bengal-NSgpur Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,033. Its traditions date from remote antiquity, 
when it was distinguished for nothing more than a single 
mango-tree (eiSnirewana), whence the name EkSmratIrtha. 

Bhubaneswar was the great seat of Saivism in Orissa, and all 
the great temples here are consecrated to the ffngam, the 
emblem of the ‘great god’ Mahadco, It is said that it was 
originally intended as a rival of Benares, and that no details 
were omitted to make it an exact counterpart of its prototype. 
Tradition attributes the foundation of the various temples at 
Bhubaneswar to the kings of the Kesari dynasty, who ore 
supposed to have ruled over Orissa from the sixth to the 
twelfth century a.d.; but the existence of this dynasty is 
doubtful, and the only true dales known with some certainty 
are those of the temples of Brahmeswar, Megheswar, and 
Ananta Basudeva, all of which were built towards the end of 
the twelfth centuiy. With regard to the remainder, we are left 
entirely in the dark; but it may well be surmised that tlie 
sanctity of the place and of many of its holy shrines goes back 
to much earlier ages. According to popular belief, 7,000 
shrines once clustered round tlie sacred lake of Bhubancsivar ; 
but at present scarcely more than 100 remain. 1 hey exhibit 
a variety of architectural types, some being plain single 
towers, others having porches and halls in front with elaborate 
mouldings. 
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The best and most mteresting specimens among the vast 
number of ancient temples at this famous place are the follow- 
ing : the great Lingaraj temple, with the temple of Bhagavati 
within its compound, the temple of Ananta Basudeva, the 
temple of Mukteswar, the Raja-Rani temple, the temple of 
Brahmeswar, the temple of Bhaskareswar, the Vaitala deul, and 
the temple of Parasu Rameswar. The Lingaraj temple stands 
within a large courtyard surrounded by a high wall. The 
temple includes a suite of four buildings standing in file, called 
the dettl or temple proper, the mohan or porch, the bhogmandir 
or refectory, and the naimandir or dancing hall. Of these the 
first two were built at the same time and in a style quite 
different from the others, which were built long after at 
different times and on different plans. The form in which 
Bhubaneswar (Lord of the Universe) is represented in the 
sanctuary is that of a huge uncarved block of granite called 
the lingam, about 8 feet in diameter and rising 8 inches above 
the level of the floor. It is half buried in the centre of the 
room, and is surrounded by a raised rim of block chlorite 
ending on the north side in a point. This rim is called the 
yoni or the female emblem. All these temples have recently 
been repaired by Government and are now in a fair state of 
preservation. The temple of Bhaskareswar is a unique struc- 
ture, with a huge stone lingam inside reaching from the ground 
to the upper storey of the temple. The town also contains 
three sacred tanks : the Bindu Sagar or Gosagar, measuring 
1,400 by 1,100 feet, the Sahasra lingam, and the Papan5sim. 

[D'si of Aticient Momimenfs in Bengal {Caicatia, 1896), and 
Report of the Archaeological Surv^ of India for 1 90 2-3 (Cal- 
cutta, 1904).] 

Dhauli. — Hill in the Khurda subdivision of Purl District, 
Bengal, situated in 20° 15' N., and 85° 50' E., about 7 miles 
south of Bhubaneswar. On the northern side of the hill is 
a version of the famous rock edicts of Asoka. As in the ver- 
sion of Jaugada in the neighbouring District of Ganjam, the 
twelfth and thirteenth edicts have been left out, and in their 
place two separate edicts have been inserted. Above the in- 
scription the forepart of an elephant has been carved out of 
the rock. The hill contains a number of plain caves, and 
has a temple of Mahadeo on its summit. 

Khandgiri. — Hill in the Khurda subdivision of Puri District, 
Bengal, situated in 20“ 16' N. and 85“ 47' E., about 4 miles 
west of Bhubaneswar. It consists of two separate peaks, the 
northern one of which is called Udayagiri and. the southern 
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Khandgm, the last name being also applied to the ta'Ti: 
group. The caves on this hill were occupied by monU of d'. 
Jain sect, and not, as is usually stated, by Buddhists. TV* 
earliest of them go back to the time of king KhSravela, 

. large hut mutilated inscription over the Hathi Gumphacarefe 
dated in the year 165 of the Maurya era, or 133 ».c.; srd 
there are also short inscriptions of his queen and immcdiait 
successors. Various mediaeval Jain earrings and inscnpiicra 
show that the Jains continued to occupy the caves till about tbs 
twelfth or thirteenth century; and there still crist later Jm 
temples, one of which, on the top of the Khandgm peak, is 
annually visited by Jain merchants from Cuttack. Of tht 
oldest caves the most interesting are the following; On tht 
Udayagiri peak, (i) the Rani Gumpha, comprising two stotep 
with open verandas. The frieze of the upper veranda contains 
a series of relief carvings, evidently representing one connected 
story, in which occurred a fight with wild elephants, the rape 
of a female, and a hunt after a sringed antelope; the legend to 
which it refers has not, however, been traced. (2) The Ganesh 
Gumpha, with a carved frieze representing the same story as in 
the ^nl Gumpha; the steps of the cave are flanked by the 
figures of two elephants. {3) The Hath! Gumpha, sritli the 
famous inscription of king Kharaveln, a purely historical 
record of the principal events of his life. Unfortunately it 
has been badly mutilated, but it has recently been protected 
by a shade to preserve it from further destruction. (4) The 
Bagh Gumpha, shaped like the hctid of a tiger; and (3) the 
Svatga Gumpha, (6) the Maujapuri, and (7) the Patal Gumph.'i, 
three caves raised one above the other and consequently now 
explained as a representation of heas'cn, earth, and hell. On 
the Khandgiti peak, the most notable of the old caves are the 
Ananta Gumpha, srith carved panels over its gates, representing 
Talcshmi , the Sun-god, an eleph.int, and the worship of a sacred 
tree; the Tentuli Gumpha, so called from a tamarind-tree 
close to it ; and the TantuS Gumpha I and Tantu.1 Gumpha II, 
one above the other. The name tantiia means a diring-bird, 
and has been given to these aivcs on account of the figure.? of 
birds, with their heads bent down as if in the act of diving, 
which have been carved over the arches of the doors.^ The 
best specimens of mediaeval caves are : the Xavamuni cave, 
with an inscription d.atcd in the eighteenth year of king 
Uddyota Kesari, who preceded the Ganga kings and belonged 
to the family of the so-called Somavansi, or kings of the lunar 
race, who ruled over Orissa in the tenth and eleventh centuries; 
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and the Satghara cave, which has numerous mediaeval Jain 
figures carved over its walls. 

{Report of the Arefuuologteal Survey of India for T902-3 
(Calcutta, 1904).] 

Khurda Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Puri District, Bengal, situated in 20° ii' N. and 
85° 38' E., on the high road from Cuttack to Ganjam in 
Madras, and connected by road with the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. Population (igor), 3,424. Between 1818 and 1828 
Khurda was the head-quarters of Puri District, transferred in 
the latter year to Puri town. It contains the usual public 
offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 10 prisoners. 

Kon^ak. — Ruined temple in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Puri District, Bengal, situated in 19° 53' N. and 86° 6' E., 
about miles from the sea and 2 1 miles east of Puri town. 
The temple was built and dedicated to the Sun-god by 
Narasingha Deva I of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa, who ruled 
from 1238 to 1264. Konakona appears to have been the 
ancient name, and the modem name thus stands for Konarka, 
meaning 'the ar^a (Sun-god) at Kona.’ It consisted of a 
tower, probably a little over 180 feet in height, and of a porch 
or mandap in front of it, about 140 feet high. The principal 
gate was to the east, and was flanked by the figures of two 
lions, mounted upon elephants. The northern and southern 
gates were sculptured with the figures of two elephants, each 
lifting up a man with his trunk, and of two horses, richly 
caparisoned and led by warriors. Each gate was faced by 
exquisite chlorite carvings, of which those of the eastern gate 
are still in perfect preservation. Above this gate was an 
enormous chlorite slab, bearing the figures of the nine planets, 
which is now lying a little distance from the temple and has 
become an object of local worship ; and above this slab there 
was originally a statue of the Sun-god, seated cross-legged in 
a niche. Along the plinth are eight wheels and seven horses, 
carved in the stone, the temple being represented as the car of 
the Sun-god drara by his seven chargers. East of the mandap, 
or porch, stands a fine square building with four pillars inside, 
which evidently was used as a dancing-hall, as the carvings on 
its walls all represent dancing-girls and musicians. The wall of 
the courtyard measures about 500 by 300 feet ; and it origin- 
ally contained a number of smaller shrines and out-houses, of 
which only the remains can now be traced. The entire court- 
yard till recently was filled with sand; but since 1902 Govern- 
ment has carried on systematic excavations, which have 
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brought to light many hidden parts of the temple ii«clf i-> 
of other structures. The great tower of the temple colb-^ ; 
long ago, and at the present day forms a huge heap of dCr-.i 
west of the porch; but it is believed that about one third cf 
will be found intact below the broken stones, as soon as tl.:^ 
have been removed. In order to preserve the porch, it K. 
been filled up with broken stones and sand, and U nv. 
entirely closed from view; its interior was plain and of l td. 
interest. Ifl spite of its ruinous state, the temple still fuw 
one of the most glorious examples of Hindu architccitrt 
Even the fact that many of the carvings around its walh rr 
repulsive to European notions of decency cannot detract froa 
the beauty of an edifice of which Abul Faal said that *cta 
those whose judgement is critical and who arc difficult t' 
please, stood astonished at its sight.’ 

[RajendialSla Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa (Ctlculti, 
1875, i88a); and the Reports of the Areitaeoiogical Surrey tj 
India for 1902-3 and 1903-4 (Calcutta, 1904, 1906).] 

Puri Town. — Head-quarters of Purl District, Pcngal, situ 
ated in 19® 48' N. and 85® 49' E., on the coxst. It h 
celebrated as the site of the great temple of Jagnnnilli, b)‘ 
which name it is commonly known. The population, which 
was 22,695 22,095 in 18S1, increased to 28,79; 

in tSgi and to 49,334 in 1901. During the great festivals the 
population is swollen by many thousands of pilgrims, and on 
the occasion of the Census of 1901 over 17,000 were present 
in the town. The ordinal)' resident population is therefore 
about 32,000, The number of houses in 1901 was 7,521. 
Furl was constituted a municip.ality in 1881. 7 'hc income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 44,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 36,000, In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. Or, 000, of which Rs. 19,000 was derived from a lax on 
houses and lands (or property tax) and Rs. 12,000 from a 
consen’ancy rate j and the expenditure was Rs. 47,00a 
Purl is a city of lodging-houses, being destitute alike of 
manufactures or commerce on .any considerable srale. Tlie 
streets are mean and lurrow, with the e.xccption of the prin- 
cipal avenue which laads from the temple to the count!)' house 
of JagannSth. The hou.ses arc built of wattle covered with 
clay, raised on platforms of hard mud about 4 feet high, and 
many of them gaily painted with Ifindu gods or with scenes 
from the Sitnskrit epics. The inlcncning .sandhills belwecrt 
the town and the beach intercept the drain.ige, .and nggray.tte 
the diseases to which the ovcrcrotvding of tite pilgrims givc> 
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rise. A number of measures have recently been taken for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of the town. To pre- 
vent overcrowding, iron sheds and resthouses have been 
erected for the accommodation of excess pilgrims ; arrange- 
ments are being made to shelter indigent lepers ; steps have 
been taken to clean the Swetganga tank by means of a pulso- 
meter pump, and the water is used to flush the drains along 
the Earadand ; and a complete drainage scheme for the town 
is in contemplation. The opening of the railway has greatly 
mitigated the dangers of the journey. Formerly thousands of 
pilgrims used to die annually upon the road from exhaustion 
and Avant ’of food. But now pilgrims visit Puri at all times 
during the year, and this has affected the number that dock 
to the town during the two chief festivals. Moreover, many 
pilgrims now hasten away as soon as the gods have left the 
temple and the dragging of the cars has commenced. For 
the poorer pilgrims who have to make the journey on foot, 
pilgrim hospitals have been opened along the main lines of 
road, and a medical patrol has been established in the vicinity 
of the holy city. The great difficulty has been to check the 
overcrowding in Furl town, but much good has resulted from 
the working of the Puri Lodging-house Act (Bengal Act IV 
of 1871). 

The Government offices stand on the beach, %vith a sandy 
ridge between them and the town. The site is salubrious, and 
the monsoon blows so fresh and cool from the sea that in 
former days the officials from Cuttack used regularly to come 
to Furl during the hot season. During the rains it is less 
healthy. . The District jail has accommodation for 126 pri- 
soners, who are employed on oil-pressing and the manufacture 
of coir yam. The chief educational institutions are the Dis- 
trict school, to which is attached a hostel for non-resident 
students, the Haras Chandi Sahi middle school for the sons 
of the pandas or priests of Jagannath, and the Puri Sanskrit 
school. 

The shrine of Jagannath is the region of pilgrimage beloved 
of Vishnu, known to every hamlet throughout India as the 
at}ode of Jagannath, the * Lord of the World.’ According to 
tradition, Jagannath made his first historical appearance in the 
year a.d. 318, when the priests fled with the sacred image and 
left an empty city to Rakta Bahu and his buccaneers. For 
centuries the idol remained buried in the western jungles, 
till a pious prince drove out the foreigners and brought back 
the deity. Three times it has been buried in the Chilka 
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Lake ; and whether the inraders were pirates from the sea c» 
the devouring carali^' of Afghanlst.’tn, the first thing that t’ » 
people saved w-as their god. The true source of Jagami’.jh'j 
undying hold upon the Hindu race consists in the fact thit b- 
is the god of the people. The poor outcast learns that t!.-::.' 
is a dty on the far eastern shore, in which priest and 
are equal in the presence of the ' Lord of the World.' In tl ' 
courts of Jagannilth and outside the Lion Gate thous,nndr if 
pilgrims every year join in the s.icraincnt of eating the l.rlj 
food, the sanctity of which overleaps all barriers of c.-isic, fo; t 
Puri priest will receive food even from a low<astc Hindu. 
The worship of Jaganniith aims at a Catholicism which 
embraces every form of Indian belief and every lndi.w ter, 
ception of the deitj'. He is Vishnu under whatever form and 
by whatever title men call upon his name. The fetishism r f 
the aboriginal races, the nature-worship of the Vedas, and the 
lofty spiritualism of the great Indian reformerii, h.avc alii- 
found refuge here. Besides thus representing Vishnu in all 
his manifestations, the priests have superadded the worship of 
the other members of the Hindu trinity in their various shapes 
and the disciple of every Hindu sect can find Iiis beloved riles 
and some form of bis chosen deity svithin the sacred precinct*. 

It has been conjectured that the worship of JagannSth i« 
an adaptation by the Brahmans of some Buddhist cuIl Pud 
probably svas the original place where the famous tooth re! r 
of Buddha was svoishipped ; and it is noticeable that the 
wooden image of Jagann.ith contains a cerrain article, bIjoiu 
which the priests maintain perfect silence, and which is never 
replaced by another nesv piece, whenever the image h re- 
newed. The crude form of the images of Jaganirith, his 
brother Balaram, and his sister Subhndr. 1 , with their round 
shapeless heads and their arms represented by stumps only, 
strangely resembles the Buddhist symbol of a wheel supporlerl 
by a /n'su/a or trident The abolition of caste rules in rcg.trd 
to the mahapraiSd, or the s,icred food cooked in the temple, 
reciUs the protest of Buddhism ag.iinst caste prcjurlfrts. In 
some modem representations of the ten inc.trn 3 iions ^<>1 
Vishnu, the place of the ninth or Buddha incarn.itioii (tK-a/Sr) 
is occasionally occupied by the figure of J.igann.lth. 

The temple njipcars to have been built by km." Choda 
G.anca in the second half of the twelfth ccimio‘. «m‘* «■' ‘'’•■’t*'' 
tion has it, by Ananga Bhima. It soon became famous, and 
the devotion of centuries h.is made Jagannlth a u;ry "«*»>>>• 
god; the income was estimated in 187? at more ih.m 7 l.ikh‘, 
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though the temple authorities deny that it reaches anything 
like so high a figure and allege that it is only a little over 
one lakh. The immediate attendants on the god are divided 
into 36 orders and 97 classes, at the head of whom is the Raja 
of Khurda, the representative of the ancient royal house of 
Orissa, who takes upon himself the lowly office of sweeper to 
Jagannath. Decorators of the idol, priests of the wardrobe, 
cooks, dancing-girls, grooms, and artisans of every sort follow. 
A special department keeps up the temple records, and affords 
a literary asylum to a few learned men. 

The sacred enclosure is nearly in the form of a square, 
652 feet long by 630 broad. The interior is protected from 
profane eyes by a massive stone wall 20 feet high. Within 
rise about 120 temples dedicated to the various forms in which 
the Hindu mind has imagined its god. But the great pagoda 
is the one dedicated to Jagannath. Its conical tower rises 
like an elaborately carved sugar-loaf, 192 feet high and sur- 
mounted by the mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu. Outside 
the principal entrance, or Lion Gate, in the square where the 
pilgrims chiefly throng, is an exquisite monolithic pillar, which 
stood for centuries before the temple of the Sun at Konarak. 
The temple of Jagannath consists of four chambers, com- 
municating with each other; namely, the hall of offerings; 
the pillared hall for the musicians and dancing-girls ; the hall 
of audience ; and lastly the sanctuary itself, containing rude 
images of Jagannath, his brother Balaram, and his sister 
Subhadra. The service of the temple consists partly in a 
daily round of oblations, and partly in sumptuous ceremonials 
at stated periods throughout the year. The offerings arc 
bloodless ; but, nevertheless, within the sacred enclosure is a 
shrine to Bimala, the stainless queen of the All-Destroyer, 
who is annually adored with bloody sacrifices. 

Twenty-four festivals are held, consisting chiefly of Vaish- 
nava commemorations, but freely admitting the ceremonials 
of other sects. The car festival, which takes place in June or 
July, is the chief event of the year. The great car is 45 feet 
in height and 35 feet square, and is supported on 16 wheels of 
7 feet diameter. The brother and sister of Jagannath have 
separate cars a few feet smaller. When the sacred images 
are at length brought forth and placed upon their chariots, 
thousands fall on their knees and bow their foreheads in the 
dust. The vast multitude shouts with one throat and, surging 
backwards and fonvards, drags the wheeled edifices down the 
broad street, towards the country house of the god. Music 
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strikes up berore and behind, drums beat, cj-mbnU cU‘i!,r*-x 
priests harangue from the care, and singers engaged far t!/ 
purpose -chant coarse songs to induce the ctov^d to 
vigorously. The distance from the temple to the coasts 
house is about a mile; but as the heavy stiuctuiJS hare r’r 
contrivance to guide them and the wheels sink into'the saal 
which in some places covers the road, the journey somesimt, 
takes scraral days. The cars are dragged from the tcmiilc to 
the country house by the assembled pilgrims and bysofflta^ 
the townspeople who hold revenue-free lands granted to ihtir 
as remuneration for the work; when the pilgrims arc inuifa 
oient to drag the cats back, coolies arc engaged from tVt 
neighbouring villages. In 1904 the pilgrims alone pulled tho 
Care to the country house in four hours and brought theai 
back again to the temple without such assistance. In a clo«!y 
packed eager throng of roo,ooo men and ivomcn, many c' 
them unaccustomed to exposure or labour, and all of them 
tugging and straining at the cars to the utmost under a blaring 
sun, deaths must occasionally happen. At one time .<crcnl 
people w-ere killed or injured every year, but these were almast 
invariably the result of accidental trampling. The few case! 
of suicide that did occur were for the most p.vrt those of 
diseased and miserable objects, who took this means to put 
themselves out of pain. The oflicial returns place this bey-ond 
doubt. Nothing, indeed, could be more opposed to the spirit 
of Vishnu-worehip than self-immolation. Accidental daih 
Avithin the temple renders the whole place unclean. 

The pandas or temple priests employ a body of emisrarits, 
numbering about 3,000 men, who wander from village to 
village within their allotted beats, preaching pilgrimage as the 
liberation from sin ; they travel through India in this way, 
enlisting pilgrims and receiving a commission for so doing. 
Nothing can exceed the liberality of the pilgrims 10 their 
spiritual guides ; but it is to be feared that this liberality is 
preyed upon, and tliat many pilgrims arc in a state of destitu- 
tion before the time comes for them to turn their barks upon 
the holy city and set their faces once more homewanls, Ir> 
spos a fund was started for the relief of destitute pilgrims; It 
has now been placed on a perm.incnt b.isis, and is raimgctl by 
a committee of five non-official and three offici-st mcinlicrs. 
The District M.-igistratc is the president of the committee ; 
Government makes an annual gr.-mt ctjual to the amount tiiai 
is raised by subscriptions and donations, subject to a rn.isi. 
mum of Rs. r.ooo a year. Tlie object of the fund is to nirorsl 
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relief to destitute pilgrims in the shape of travelling and diet 
expenses, and thus enable them to return to their homes. 

. The to\vn contains several ancient tanks, which are regarded 
as ttrthas or sacred places and in which the pilgrims bathe 
from religious motives. On its western outskirts, at a distance 
of about s miles from the Great Tcn)plc, stands the sacred 
temple of Loknath, or ‘ Lord of Regions.’ The divinity is 
held in very great esteem by the people of the District, and 
the place is lai^cly visited. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa, vol. i, pp. 81-167 ; L. S. S. 
O’Malley, District Gazetteer, pp. S7-124.] 

Satyabadi. — ^Village in the Khurda subdivision of Purl 
District, licngal, situated in ip” 57'' N. and 85° 49' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,547. It contains a shrine dcdic.'itcd to Sakhf 
Gop,al, an incarnation of Krishna, which is visited by all 
pilgrims going to Puri. 

Udayagiri. — Sandstone hill in the Khurdu subdivision of 
Purl District, Bengal, situated in 20“ 16' N- and 85® 47' E. 

See KiiiVKDGiRt. 

Sambalpur District. — District of the Orissa Division, Doun- 
Bcngal, lying between 20® 45' and 21® 57' N. and 82® 38' and 
84® 26' E., with an area of 3,773 square miles. Up to 1903 nml hill 
the District formed p.irt of the ChhattLsgarh Division of the 
Central Provinces j and on its transfer to Bengal, the Phuljhar ' 
zamlndari and the ChandarpuT-Padampur and Malkhurd.a 
estates, with an area of 1,175 square miles and a population 
(1901) of rSg,455 persons, were separated from it, and 
attached to the Itaipur and Bilaspur Districts of the Central 
Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the GSngpur State 
of Bengal ; on the cast by the Stales of Biimra and KairSkhol : 
on the south by Patna, Sonpur, and Rairakhol States ; .and on 
the west by the Raipur and Bilitspur Districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

Sambalpur consists of a core of tolerably open count!)’, sur- 
rounded on three sides by hills and forasts, but continuing on 
the south into the Feudator)* States of PatrUi and Sonpur and 
forming the middle disin of the Mahanadf. It is scp.aratcd 
from the Clihattlsgarh plain on (he west by a range of hills 
carr}'ing a broad strip of jungle, and nmning north and .south 
through the Rnig.arh and Sarangarh States; and this range 
marks roughly the boundar)’ between the Chhattlsgarh and 
Oriy.’i tracts in respect of population and Language. Spc.’iking 
broadly, the plain country constitutes the khaisa, that is, the 
area held by village headmen direct from Government, vhilc 
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the wilder tracts on the west, north, and cast arc in tht 
possession of intermediary proprietors known locally as la-:?*' 
dan. But this description cannot be accepted as cntiri.!i 
accurate, as some of the zamitiddri estates lie in the open 
plain, while the khdisa area includes to the north the viU 
mass of hills known as the B.lriipahrir. 

The SlahanadI river traverses Sambalpur from north to 
south-east for a distance of nearly 90 miles. Its width extends 
to a mile or more in flood-time, and its bed is rocky an I 
broken by rapids over portions of its course. The princijul 
tributary is the Ib, which enters the District from the Gfln^jpur 
Slate, and flowing south and west joins the Mahilnadl about 
la miles above Sambalpur town. The Kelo, another tributary, 
passes Raigarh and enters the hlahfinadt near l‘ad.tmpur. 
The Ong rises in KhariSr and, passing through BonKSmbar, 
flows into the hlahSnadI near Sonpur. Other tributary streamt 
are the Jira, Borai, and Mand. The Bar3pah5r hills form 
a compact block 16 miles square in the north-west of the 
District, and throw out a spur to the south-west for a distance 
of 30 miles, crossed by the Rnipur-Sambalpur raid at the 
Singhora pass. Their highest point is Debrtgarh, at an altitude 
of 2,276 feet. Another range of importance is that of Jhir- 
ghati, which is crossed by the raihv.ny at Rengali station. lo 
the southward, and running parallel with the Mnlianndl, a 
succession of broken drains extends for some 30 miles. The 
range, however, attains its greatest altitude of about 3,000 fee: 
in the Borasamb.ar zamindari in the south-west, wlicre the 
NarsinghnSth plateau is situated. Isolated pc.iks rising .'ibritplly 
from the plain are also frequent ; but the flat-topiwd trap hills, 
so common a feature in most Districts to the north and west, 
arc absent. The cler-ation of the plains falls from nearly 75® 
feet in the north to 497 at Samb.ilpur town, Tltc surface of 
the open country is undulating, and is intersected in crerj 
direction by drainage channels leading from the hills to the 
hlah.3nadr. A considerable portion of the area consist-s o 
ground which is too broken by raWncs to be b.inkcd up «nt‘» 
rice-fields, or of bro.ad .sandy ridges which .arc .agncultura y 
of very little raluc. The configuration of the country is 
exceedingly well adapted for lank-making, and the number of 
s illaKO tanks is one of the most prominent local fc.mircs. 

The Uarapahar fiills belong to the Ixjwcr Vmdhpn sand- 
bionc formation, which covers so large an .area in R.aipur and 
JJil.lsnur. Slwlcs, sandstones, and limestones arc the prcs-.aleni 
rocks. In the Crirtp.ah.nr group coal-b<.airmg sandstones arc 
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found. The rest of the District is mainly occupied by meta- 
morphic or cr}'stallinc rocks. Laterite is found more or less 
abundantly resting upon the older formations in all parts of 
the area. 

Blocks of ' rescrs'cd ' forest clothe the Brirjpahar hills in the Botany, 
north and the other ranges to the cast and south-east, while 
many of the zamindari estates arc also covered with jungle 
over the gre.iter part of their area. The forest vegetation of 
Sambalpur is included in the great sal belt. Other important 
trees are the beautiful Anogtissus acuminata, saj {Ternihialia 
fomentosa), hljasal {P/erocar/tus MarsiiJ>{um), and shisham (llal- 
I'crgia Sissoo). The light sandy soil is admirably fitted for the 
growth of trees, and the abundance of mango groves and 
clumps of palms gives the \nllagc scenery a distinct charm. 

The semutox cotton-tree {Bomhax malabaricuut) is also common 
in the open country. 

The usual wild animals occur. Buffaloes, though rare, arc Fauna, 
found in the denser forests of the west, and bison on sc\eral 
of the hill ranges. Sambaraxa fairly plentiful. CMtal or spotted 
deer, mouse deer, ‘ ravine deer’ (gazelle), and the four-horned 
antelope are also found. Tigers were formerly numerous, 
but their numbers have greatly decreased in recent years. 
Ix:opaTds arc common, especially in the low hills dose to 
villages. The comparatively r.irc brown flying squirrel 
{Picromys oral) is found in Samb.alpur. It is a large scpiirrel 
with loose folds of skin which can be spread out like a small 
parachute. Duck and teal arc plentiful on the tanks in the 
cold season, and snipe in the stretches of irrigated rice-fields 
below the tanks. I'locks of demoiselle cranes frequent the 
sandy stretches of the Mahiinad! at this time. Kisli of many 
kinds, including mahsecr, abound in the Mahanadi and other 
rivers. Poisonous snakes are very common. 

The climate of Sambalpur is moi.si and unhealthy, Thcciitnate 
ordinary' tempcniturc is not excessive, but the heal is aggravated 
at Sambalpur town during the summer months by radiation 
from the sandy bed of the Ulnhanadt. During breaks in the 
rains the weather at once becomes hot and u|)prcssivc, and 
though the cold season is ple.'uttnt it is of short duratiuii. 
Malarial fever of a rirulcnt type jircvails in the autumn 
months, and disc.ascs of the spleen are common in the forest 
tracts. 

The annual rainfall at Samlxilpiir town averages 59 inches ; RainfAlI. 
that of Bargarh is much lighter, being only .{9 inches. 'I'aking 
the District .as a whole, the monsoon is generally regular. 
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Sambalpur is in the track of cyclonic storms from the Bay of 
Bengal, and this may possibly be assigned as the reasour 

History. The earliest authentic records show Sambalpur as^ one of 
a cluster of States held by ChauhSn Rajputs, who are supposed 
to have come from Mainpurl in the United Provinces. In 
1 797 the District was conquered and annexed by the MarSthas; 
but owing to British influence the ‘Raja was restored in 1817, 
and placed under the political control of the Bengal Govern- 
ment On the death of a successor without heirs in 1849 the 
District was armexed as an escheat, and was administered by 
the Bengal Government till 1862, when it was transferred to 
th.e Central Provinces. During the Mutiny and the five years 
which followed it, the condition of Sambalpur was exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, owing to disturbances led by Surendra Sah, 
a pretender to the State, who had been imprisoned in the 
Ranch! jail for murder, but was set free by the mutineers. 
He returned to Sambalpur and instigated a revolt against the 
British Government, which he prosecuted by harassing the 
people with dacoities. He was joined by many of the eamln- 
dars, and it is not too much to say that for five years the 
District was in a state of anarchy. Surendra Sah was deported 
in 1864 and tranquillity restored. 

Archaeo- The archaeological remains are not very important. There 

^°sy- are temples at Barpali, Gaisama (25 miles south-svest of Sambal- 
pur), Padampur in BorasSmbar, Garh-Phuljhar, and S3son, which 
are ascribed to ancestors of the Sambalpur dynasty and of the 
respective zamittdSrs. The Narsinghnath plateau in the south 
of the BorasSmbar samtndari is locally celebrated for its temple 
and the rvaterlall called Sahasra DhSra or ‘ thousand streams,' 
which is extremely picturesque. Huma on the Mahanadi, 
15 miles below Sambalpur town, is another place of pilgrimagei 
It is situated at the junction of a small stream, called the 
Jholjir, with the Mahfinadi, and contains a well-known temple 
of Mahadeo. 

The The population of the District at the three enumerations 

people as follows; (1881) 693,4991 (*891) 796i4*3i (* 9 f 0 

829,698. On the transfer of territory in 1905 the population 
was reduced to 640,243 persons. Between i88r and 1891 
the increase was nearly 15 per cent., the greater part of which 
occurred in the zamndaris, and must be attributed to greater 
efficiency of enumeration. The District had a half-crop in 
1897 and there was practically no distress ; but in rgoo it was 
severely affected, and the mortality was augmented by a large 
influx of starving wanderers from native territory. The District 
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furnishes coolies for Assam, and it is estimated that nearly 
13,000 persons emigrated during the decade. There is only 
one town, SAMnAi.vuK, and 1,938 inhabited villages. 

The principal statistics of population, based on the Census 
of ipoi, are given below: — 
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The figures for religion show that nearly 583,000 persons, 
or 91 per cent, of the population, are Hindus, and 54,000, or 
S per cent., Antmtsls. hluhnmmadans number only about 
3,000. Orij'A is the vernacular of 89 per rent, of the popti* 

Luion. A number of trib.il dialects arc abo found, the 
principal being Oraon with nearly 25,000 spc.'Ucers, Kol with 
I r,ooo, and Khari.*t with 5,000. 

The principal castes arc Gonds (constituting S per cent, of Ca*ir< .u.it 
the population), KoTtSs (i i per cent.), Savaras (9 per cent.), 

G.'ihrSs or Ahtrs (ri iier cent.), and Gilndas (13 per cent.). 

Of the sixteen utmitsdari cst.ates, ten are held by K.*!) Gnnds ; 
ti\o, K.ajpur and D.trprili, by Chaub.in Rnjimls ; one, K^impur, 
by another K 3 jput ; two, lJor.i<inibar and Ghens, by JJinjh.'iIs ; 
and one, Uijepur, by a. KoltJ. The Gond families arc ancient j 
and their numbers seem to indicate tliat pre^'iou*; to the Ori^.t 
immigration they held pO'i'-csM'on of the conntr)-, subduing the 
Munda tribes who were probably there Ircfore them. A trace 
of the older domin.ation of these is to be found in the f.icl 
that the Uinjhftl zandtidUr of IJor.lsSinbar still aflixcs the tikn to 
tlic Maliilr.’ij.a of l’atn.1 on bis accession. Koli.’Ls are the grc.'it 
culth'.'tting caste, .and h.ave the usual clwractcrisiics of frugality, 
industry', hunger for land, and rcadinass to resort to any degree 
of litigation rather than relinquish a siipposetl right 10 it. 

They .strongly appreciate the advantages of irrigation, ar.d show 
considerable public spirit in constructing ianl.s wluVli will 
benefit the lands of their tenants as well as their own. 'll'.*' 

S.iv.ar.as or Snonrs of S.antb.a]piir, though a J)r:n‘idi.in nilw. los? 
principally in the open country and h.-ive 
us.agcs. They arc considered the best 
very laborious, but rarely acquire any 
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(28,000), though not very numerous, are distinctly the Icadin: 
caste in the District The Binjhals (39,000) are prowS 
Hinduized Baigas, and live principally in the forest tram 
Kervats (38,000), or boatmen and fishermen, are a numerous 
mte. The Gandas (ro5,ooo), a Draridian tribe now petfotm. 
ing the menial duties of the village or engaging in collou- 
weaving, have strong criminal propensities which haveretentlj 
called for special measures of repression. About 78 per cent 
of the population of the District are returned as dependent oa 
agriculture. A noticeable feature of the rural life of Samtwipi f 
is that they/ 4 a«^ar, or village priest, is a universal and tecoj- 
nized village servant of fairly high status. He is nearly siItots 
a member of one of the Dravidian tribes, and his business is 
to conduct the worship of the local deities of the soil, crops, 
forests, and hills. He generally has a substantial holding, 
rent free, containing some of the best land in the village It 
is said locally that the jhankarys looked on as the founder of 
the village, and the representative of the old owners who were 
ousted by the Hindus. He worships on their behalf the 
indigenrsus deities, with whom he naturally possesses a mom 
intimate acquaintance than the later immigrants ; while the 
gods of these latter cannot be relied on to exercise a sufficient 
control over the works of nature in the foreign land to which 
they have been imported, or to ensure that the earth and the 
seasons will regularly perform their necessary functions in 
producing sustenance for mankind. 

Christians number 722, including 575 natives, of whom the 
majority are Lutherans and Baptists. A station of the Baptist 
hlission is maintained at Sambalpur totm. 

The black soil which forms so marked a feature in the 
adjoining Central Provinces is almost unknown in Sambalpur. 
It occurs in the north-west of the District, beyond the cross 
range of \^ndhyan sandstone which shuts off the AmbJbhoim 
pargana, and across the MahSnadl towards the Bilaspur border. 
The soil which covers the greater part of the country is appa- 
rently derived from underlying crystalline rocks, and the differ- 
ences found in it are due mainly to the elimination and 
transportation effected by surface drainage. The finer particles 
have been carried into the low-lying areas along drainage lines, 
rendering the soil there of a clayey te.xture, and leaving the 
uplands light and sandy. The land round Sambalpur town, 
and a strip running along the north bank of the MahSnadt to 
the confines of Bilaspur District, is the most productive, being 
fairly level, while the country over the greater part of the 
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Bargarh lahsll has a vcrj’ decided slope, and is much cut up 
by ravines and watercourses. Nearly all the rice is sown 
braidcast, only about 4 per cent of the total area being 
transplanted. For thinning the crop and taking out weeds, 
the fields are ploughed up when the young plants are a few 
inches high, ns in Chhattfsgarb. A considerable proportion 
of the area under cultivation, consisting of high land which 
grows crops other thiin rice, is annually left fallow, ns the soil 
is so poor that it requires periodical rests. 

’ No less than 235 square miles are held revenue free or on Chief ngri- 
low quitrents, these grants being either for the maintenance 
of temples or gifts to Brahmans, or assignments for the sup- and princi- 
port of relatives of the late ruling family. The zamVtdart P *1 crops, 
estates cover 48 per cent, of the tot.*!! area of the District, 
rog acres arc held ryohvari, and the balance on the tenures 
described below (p. 320). In 1903-4, 396 square miles, or 
9 per cent, of the total area, were included in Government 
forests ; ago squ.arc miles, or 7 per cent., were classed ns not 
•available for cultivation ; and 1,102 square miles, or 26 per cent., 
as cultivable w.astc other than fallow. The remaining area, 
amounting to about 2,443 square miles, or nc.arly 64 per cent, 
of that of the District, excluding Government forests, was 
occupied for cultivation. In the more level parts of the open 
countjy cultivation is close, but elsewhere there seems to be 
still some room for expansion. Rice is the staple crop of 
Samb.a]pur, covering 1,355 square miles in 1903-4. Other 
crops arc til or sesamum (158 square miles), the jtulse vrad 
(145), and I'odon (94). Nearly 12,000 acres .arc under cotton 
and 4,400 under sugar-cane. The ptilses arc raised on the 
inferior high-lying land without manure, the out-turn in con- 
sequence being usually very sm.al]. The pulse hulfld (DotieJm 
miijlorus) covers 56 square miles. Cotton and til arc also 
grown on this inferior land. Sugar-cane was formerly a crop of 
some importance; but its cultivation hxs decreased iti recent 
years, owing to the loc.al product being unable to compete in 
price with that imported from Northern India. 

The harvests have usually been favourable in recent years, improxc- 
and the cropped nrca steadily cxpjindcd up to 1S99, when the 
famine of 1900 caused a temporary decline. New tanks have ",,ral ' 
also been constructed for irrigation, and manure is now utilired practice, 
to a larger extent. During the dcaide ending 1904, a total of 

' The figures In this p»r.sgrnph refer to the am of the District as it siouit 
hcforc the transfer of I'lniljli-ir, Clinmlarpnr-Pniianipur, and Malidiurda, re- 
vised statistics of cultivation not being asnilaklc. 
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Rs. 77,000 TOS advanced under the Land Improvement Louj 

Act, and Rs. 68,000 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

Trrig,iiion. In 1903-4 the irrigated area was only 31 square miles, bst ’ 
in the previous- year it had been over 196, being the rrmim-n 
recorded. With the exception of 1 2 square miles under saga- 
cane and. garden produce, the only crop inigated is rice 'fht 
suitability of the District for tank-making has already been 
mentioned, and it is not too much to say that the very eris. 
tence of villages over a large portion of the area is dependent 
on the tanks which have been constructed near them. There 
are 9,300 irrigation tanks, or between three and four to eii-etj 
village in the District on an average. The ordinary Sambalpnt 
tank is constructed by throwing a strong embankment across 
a drainage line, so as to hold up an irregularly shaped sheet 
of Water. Below the embankment a four-sided tank is exca- 
vated, whidi constitutes the drinking supply of the village; 
Irrigation is generally effected by leading channels from the 
ends of the embankment, but in years of short rainfall the 
centre of the tank is sometimes cut through. Emhankmeots 
of small size are frequently thrown across drainage channds 
by tenants for the benefit of their individual holdings. The 
Jambor and SarsutiS nullahs near Machida are perennial 
streams, and the wafer is diverted from them by tempotaty 
dams and carried into the fields. In certain tracts near the 
MahSnadr, where water is very close to the surface, temporary 
wells are also sometimes constructed for the irrigation of rice. 
Irrigation from permanent wells is insignificant. Several pro- 
jects for new tanks have been prepared by the Irrigation 
department 

Cattle, &c. The cattle of the District are miserably poor, and no care is 
exercised in breeding. As the soil is light and sandy, however, 
strong cattle are not so requisite here as elsewhere. For 
draught purposes larger animdls are imported from Berar. 
Bufialoes are largely used for cultivation. They are not as 
a role bred locally, but imported from the northern Districts 
through BilSspur and Suiguja. Those reared in the District 
are distinctly inferior. Bufihloes are frequently also used for 
draught, and for pressing oil and sugar-cane. Only a- fexv 
small ponies are bred in the District for riding. Goats and 
sheep are kept by the lower castes for food only. Their 
manure is also sometimes used, but does not command a 
price. There are no professional shepherds, and no use is 
made of the wool of sheep. 

esi!. The total area ofjreserv’ed’ forests is 396 square miles. 
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They are situated on the l]arSpahar hills in the north of the 
Bargarh tahsil, and on the ranges in the west and south-west of 
the Sambalpur taluiL There arc two tj'pes of forest, the first 
-consisting of the s.al tree interspersed with bamboos and other 
trees, and the second or mixed forest of bamboos and inferior 
species. Sal forest occupies all the hills and valleys of the 
Sambalpur range, and the principal valleys of the Bariipahar 
range, or an area of about 238 square miles. It thrives best 
on welf-dnu'ned slopes of sandy loam. The mixed forest is 
situated on the rocky dry hills of the Baritpah5r range, where 
sal will not grow, and covers 155 square miles. The forest 
revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 34,000, of which about Rs. 12,000 
was realized from the sale of bamlioos, Rs. ro,ooo from timber, 

Rs. 3,600 from grazing dues, and Rs. SiOoo from firewood. 

The Rampur coal-field is situated within the District. Mineral- 
Recent exploration has resulted in the discovery of one scam 
of good steam coal and two of rather inferior quality within 
easy reach of the Bcngal-NSgpur Railway. The former, known 
as the Ib Bridge sctim, contains co.!! more than 7 feet in thick- 
•ness. Two samples which have been analysed yielded 52 and 
55 per cent respectively of fi.xed carbon. Iron ores occur in 
most of the hilly country on the borders of the District, par- 
ticularly in the BoritsJmbar, Phuljhar *, KolUbiru, and Rampur 
zamtndSris, Some of them arc of good qu.aUty, but they arc 
worked by indigenous methods only. Tlicre are lOo native 
furnaces, which produce about 1,120 ewt of iron annually. 

When Sambalpur was -under native rule diamonds were 
obtained in the ishind of Hirakud (‘diamond island’) in the 
hlaliiinadr. The JhariSs or diamond-seekers were rewarded 
with giants of land in exchange for the stones found by them. 

The right to exploit the diamonds, which arc of very poor 
quality, was leased by the British Government for Rs. aoo, 
but the lessee subsequently relinquished it. Gold in minute 
quantities is obtained by sand-wa-shing in the Ib river. Ixsid 
ores have been found in TalpatiS, Jhflnan, and Pjidampur’, 
and antimony in Junani opposite HlrTikud. Mica exists, but 
the plates arc too .small to be of any commercial value. 

Tasar silk-wcating is an important industry in S.UTiba!pur. Arts an-l 
The cocoons arc at present not cultiv.ncd locally, Imt 
imported from ChoUi Nflgpur and the adjoining States. I’lain 
and drilled cloth is woven. Rcmcnd.’i, Barp.'ili, Chandarpur*, 
and Sambalpur are the principal ccntrc.s. A little cloth is sent 

* Now In Raipur Dhulct, Central Provinces. 

’ Row In Rilatpnr Dhtrict, Cenlml Provinces. 

# 
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to Ganjam, but the greater part is sold locally. Cloths of 
cotton with silk borders, or intermixed with silk, are also 
largely woven. BhuliSs and Koshtas are the castes engaged 
the former weaving only the prepared thread, bat the latter 
also ^ spinning it Cotton cloth of a coarse texture, but of 

, considerable taste in colour and variety of pattern, is also 

woven in large quantities, imported thre^ being used almost 
exclusively. It is generally worn by people of the Dbtiict in 
preference to mill-woven cloth. A large bell-metal industry 
exists at Tukra near Kadobahil, and a number of artisans are 
also found at RemendS, BarpSli, and Bijeput. Brass cooking 
and water pots are usually imported from Orissa. The iron 
obtained locally is used for the manufacture of all agricultural 
implements except cart-wheel tires. Smaller industries include 
the manufacture of metal beads, saddles, and drums. 

Commetce. Rice is the staple export of Sambalpur, being sent principally 
to Calcutta, but also to Bombay and Berar. Other exports 
include oilseeds, sleepers, dried meat, and jarr-hemp. Salt 
comes principally from Ganjam, and is now brought by tail 
instead of river as formerly. Sugar is obtained from Mitsiput 
and the Mauritius, and gitr or unrefined sugar from Bengal. 
Kerosene oil is brought from Calcutta, and cotton cloth and 
yam from Calcutta and the Nagpur mills. Silk is imported 
from Berhampur. Whrat, gram, and the pulse ar^ar are also 
imported, as they are not grown locally in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand. The weekly markets at Sambalpur and 
Bargarh are the most important in the District. Bhukta, near 
Ambabhona, is the largest cattle fair ; and after it rank those 
of Bargarh, Saraipali, and Talpatia. Jamurla is a large mart 
for oilseeds; Dhama is a timber market; and Bhikhampur 
and Talpatia are centres for the sale of country iron imple- 
ments. A certain amount of trade in grain and' household 
utensils is transiacted at the annual fairs of Narsinghnath and 
HQma. 

Railways The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes for a 

and roads, distance through the north-east of the District, with 
a length of nearly 30 miles and three stations. From JhBr- 
sugra junction a branch line runs to Sambalpur town, 30 miles 
distant, with three intervening stations. The most important 
trade route is the Raipur-Sambalpur road, which passes through 
the centre of the Bargarh (aMl. Next to this come the Cuttack 
road down to Sonpur, and the Sambalpur-Bilaspur road. None 
of these is metalled throughout, but the Raipur-S-ambalpur road 
is embanked and gravelled. The District has ay miles of 
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metalled and 185 of unmetalled roads, and the expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs, 24,000. The Public Works department is 
in charge of 115 miles and the District council of 97 miles of 
road. There are avenues of trees on 68 miles. The.MahanadI 
river >vas formerly the great outlet for the District trade. Boat 
transport is still carried on as far as Sonpur, but since the 
opening of the railway trade with Cuttack by this route has 
almost entirely ceased. Boats can ascend tlic Mahanadi ns 
far as Arang in Raipur, but this route is also little used owing 
to the dangerous character of the navigation. 

Sambalpur is recorded as having suflered from partial failures Famine, 
of crops in 1834, 1845, 1874, and 1877-8, but there was nothing 
more than slight distress in any of those years. In 1896 the 
rice crop failed over a small part of the District, principally in 
the Ch.andarpur zavtindari, and some relief was administered 
there. The numbers, however, never rose to 3,000, while in 
the rest of the District agriculturists made l.argc profits from 
the high prices prevailing for rice. The year 1900 was the 
first in which there is any record of serious famine. Owing 
to the short rainfall in 1899, a complete failure of the rice 
crop occuned over large tracts of the District, principally in 
the north and west. Relief operations c.\tcnded over a whole 
year, the highest number relieved being 93,000 in August, 

1900, or 12 per cent, of the population; and the tot.!! c.vpcn- 
diturc was 8 lakhs. 

The Dcput}’-Commissioncr has a staff of three Assistant or Disnict 
Deputy-Collectors, and a Sub-Dcputy-Collcctor. For adminis- 
trativc purposes the District is divided into two tahsih, Sambal- 
pur and Bargarh, each having a fahsVdar and Bargarh also a 
naib-tahsildar. The Forest officer Is generally a member of 
the Provincial sem’ce. 

The civil judici.!! staff consists of a District and two Sub- Civil and 
ordinate Judges, and a Munsif at each tnhsU. Sambalpur is 
included in the Sessions Division of Cuttack. The civir 
litigation has greatly increased in recent years, and is now 
very' hea\y. Transactions attempting to evade the restric- 
tions of the Central Provinces Tenancy Act on the transfer of 
immovable property arc a common feature of litigation, ns 
also arc casement suits for water. The crime of the District 
is not usually heavy, but the recent famine produced an 
organized outbrc.ik of dacoity and housebreaking. 

Under native rule the village hc.admcn, or gaondas, were Lnml 
responsible for the payment of a lump sum assessed on the'®''*"“^’ 
village for a period of years, according to a lease which was 
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periodically revised and renewed. The amount of the assess- 
ment was recovered from the cultivators, and the headmen 
were remunerated by holding part of the village area free of 
revenue. The headmen were occasionally ejected for default 
in the payment of revenue, and the grant of a new lease vas 
often made an opportunity for imposing a fine which the 
gaontia paid in great part from his own profits, and did not 
recover from the cultivators. The cultivators were seldom 
ejected except for default in the payment of revenue, but they 
rendered to their gaontias a variety of miscellaneous services 
known as bAeti bigari. Taxation under native rule appears to 
have been light When the District escheated to the British 
Government, the total land revenue of the khaUa area was 
about a lakh of rupees, nearly a quarter of which was alienated. 
Short-term settlements were made in the years succeeding the 
annexation, till on the transfer of the District to the Central 
Provinces in 1S62 a proclamation was issued stating that a 
regular long-term settlement would be made, at which the 
gaoniias or hereditary managers and rent-collectors of villages 
would receive proprietary rights. The protracted disturbances 
caused by the adherents of Surendra Sah, however, prevented 
any real progress being made with the survey ; and this gave 
time for the expression of an opinion by the local officers that 
the system of settlement followed in other Districts was not 
suited to the circumstances of Sambalpur. After considerable 
discussion, the incidents of land tenures were considerably 
modified in 1872. The gaoniias or hereditary managers 
received proprietary rights only in their bhogra or home-farm 
land, which was granted to them free of revenue in lieu of any 
share or drawback on the rental paid by tenants. Waste lands 
and forests remained the property of Government; but the 
gaoniias enjoy the rental on lands newly broken up during 
the currency of settlement. A sufficiency of forest land to 
meet the necessities of the villagers. was allotted for their 
use, and in cases where the area was in excess of this it 
was demarcated and set apart as a fuel and ‘fodder reserve. 
Occupancy right was conferred on all tenants -except sub- 
tenants of b/wgrS, ITie system was intended to restrict the 
.power of alienation of land, the grant of which had led to the 
-expropriation of the agricultural by the money-lending ^stes, 
and the same polity has recently received expression in the 
-Central Provinces Tenancy Act of 1S98. A settlement was 
made for twelve-years in 1876, by which the revenue demand 
was raised to 3-16 lakhs, the net revenue, excluding assign- 
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ments, being Rs. 93,000. On the expiiy of this settlement, 
the District was again settled between 1885 and 1889, and the 
assessment was raised to 1-59 lakhs, or by 38 per cent. The 
revenue incidence per acre was still extremely low, falling at 
only R. 0—3— II (maximum R. 0-8—10, minimum R. 0-2) 
excluding the samlndaris. The term of this settlement varied 
from fourteen to fifteen years. It expired in 1902 and the 
District is again under settlement. 

The collections of land revenue and total revenue have 
varied as shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

i8go-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Lrand revenue . . 


1,59 

1,96 

*.73 

Total revenue. 

a .57 

5,73 

4 . 4 * 

4.49 


The management of local affairs, outside the municipal area Lo=al 
of Sambalfur Town, is entrusted to a District council and hoards and 
four local boards, one each for the northern and southern palities. 
zavundari estates, and one for the remaining area of each 
tahsil. The income of the District council in 1903—4 was 
Rs. 55,000, while the expenditure on education was Rs. 24,000. 

The police force consists of 492 officers and men, including Police and 
a special reserve of 25, and 3 mounted constables, besides 
2,765 watchmen for 2,692 inhabited towns and villages. The 
District Superintendent sometimes has an Assistant. Special 
measures have recently been taken to improve the efficiency 
of the police force, by the importation of subordinate officers 
from other Districts. Sambalpur town has a District jail with 
accommodation for 187 prisoners, including 24 females. The 
daily average number of prisoners in 1904 was 141. 

In respect of education the District is very backward. Only Education. 
3*3 per cent, of the male population were able to read and 
write in 1901, and but 400 females were returned as literate. 

The proportion of children under instruction to those of 
school-going age is 6 per cent. Statistics of the number 
of pupils under instruction are as follows: (1880— i) 3,266, 

(1890-1) 7,145, (1900-1) 4 . 244 t (1903-4) 9.376. The last 
figure includes 2,366 girls, a noticeable increase having lately 
been made. The educational institutions comprise a high 
school at Sambalpur town, an English middle school, 6 ver- 
nacular middle schools, and 120 primary schools. Primary 
classes and masters are attached to two of the middle schools. 

There are six Government girls’ schools in the District. A 
small school for the depressed tribes has been opened by 

BE. II. V 
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missionaries. Oriya is taught in all the schools. The Distnci 
is now making progress in respect of education, a number of 
new schools having been opened recently. The total expca 
diture in 1903-4 was Rs. 40,000, of which Rs. 35,000 was pro. 
vided from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 4,700 by fees 

The District has seven dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 6a in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
85,840, of whom 836 were in-patients, and 1,999 operations 
were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 10,700. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of 
Sambalpur. The number of persons successfully vaccinated 
in 1903-4 urns 45 per 1,000 of the District population. 

[J. B. Fuller, Settkment Report (1891). A District Gazetteer 
is being compiled.] 

Sambalpur Tahsul. — Eastern iahstl of the District of the 
same name, Bengal, lying betiveen 21® 8' and 21® 57' N. and 
83® 26' and 84® 26' E., with an area, in 1901, of 1,822 square 
miles. The population in that year was 362,622, compared 
with 344,391 in 1891. In 1905 the Chandarpur-Padampur 
and MttlkhurdS estates, with an area of 333 square miles and 
a population of 87,320, were transferred to the BilSspur District 
of the Central Provinces ; and the revised figures of area and 
population of the tahsil are 1,489 square miles and 275,302 
persons. The density is 185 persons per square mile. The 
iahal contains one town, Sambalpur (population, 12,870), 
the District and tahill bead-quarters; and 766 inhabited 
villages. Excluding 190 square miles of Government forest, 
56 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. 
The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 851 square miles. The 
demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 68,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The iahul consists of a strip of 
open country along the left bank of the MahSnadi, flanked 
to the east and south by hills. It contains seven zaiiiindari 
estates, with a total area of 614 square miles. 

Bargarh. — ^Western iahstl of Sambalpur District, Bengal, 
lying between 20® 45' and 21® 44' N. and 82® 38' and 83® 
54' E., with an area, in 1901, of 3,126 square miles. The 
population in that year was 467,076, compared with 452,022 
in rSgi. In 1905 the Phuljhar zamlttdari, with an area of 
842 square miles and a population of 102, r35 persons, was 
transferred to the Raipur District of the Central Provinces ; 
and the adjusted figures of area and population of the tahsil 
are 2,284 square miles and 364,941 persons. The density is 
160 persons per square mile. The tahsil contains 1,172 
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inhabited villages. Bargarh, the head-quarters, is a village of 
3,609 inhabitants, 29 miles distant from Sambalpur town on 
the Kaipur road. Excluding 206 square miles of Government 
forest, 69 per cent, of the available area is occupied for culti- 
vation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 1,403 square miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,06,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The tahsll comprises an open 
tract along the right bank of the MahanadT, flanked by hill 
and forest country to the west and north. It contains nine 
zamlttdari estates, with a total area of 1,204 square miles. 

Sambalpur Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name, Bengal, situated in 21® 28' N. and 83° 58' E. It 
is the terminus of a branch line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
30 miles from Jharsugra junction, and 349 from Calcutta. The 
town lies along the left bank of the Mahanadf, and is very 
picturesquely situated, commanding a beautiful view of the 
river for several miles, with wooded hills in the background. 
In flood-time the width of the MahanadI is more than a mile, 
and portions of the town have been submerged on one or two 
occasions, but during most of the year there is only a stream 
40 or 50 yards wide. During the open season a pontoon 
bridge over the MahSnadi is maintained by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, giving place to a ferry in the monsoon months. The 
population in 1901 was 12,870, and has risen by more than 
30 per cent, since 1891. The town derives its name from the 
Somlai Devi, its tutelary deity. There are no buildings of 
importance ; but the Brahmaputa temple of Jagannath has a 
great reputation for sanctity, and many civil suits are decided 
by the oaths of parties taken at this shrine. Sambalpur was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
and expenditure during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 28,000 and Rs. 29,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the 
income had risen to Rs. 48,000, mainly derived from octroi. 
A wing of a Native infantry regiment was stationed here until 
1902. Sambalpur is the commercial centre for most of the 
District, and also the States of Sonpur, Patna, and Rairakhol. 
It contains a dep6t for cooly emigrants to Assam. The prin- 
cipal industries are the weaving of iasar silk and cotton cloth 
by hand. A printing press with Oriya and English type was 
established in 1902, to celebrate the restoration of Oriya as 
the court language of Sambalpur. The town possesses a high 
school with a boarding-house and 33 pupils, a girls’ school, 
and Oriya and Hindi branch schools. It also has a main 
dispensary and a police hospital. 
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Chota Nagpur DivisJon—A Dirision of Bengal, hinj 
between ax° 58' and 24® 49' N. and 83" 20' and 86" 54' E 
The head-quarters of the Division are at RanchI, and it 
includes five Districts, with area, population, and revenHe as 
shown below : — 


* District. 

Areatn 
sQuare mileab 

Popobtion, 

JpOI. 

Demand for 
land rerense 
and cesic^ 

in tSmnndi 
ofivptcs 

H&zaribagh . 

KSnch! .... 
Fiilamau .... 
Minbhflm . , . 

SiDghbhom . 

Total 

7 ,ost 

7 ,ta8 

4.9>4 

4.147 

3.891 

1,177,961 

1.187.915 

019,600 

1.301.364 

613.579 

n 

37,tOI 

4.900^429 

9.68 


Note.— In the Report tlw Censni of root the area ofSinohhharn mushoea 
* ii|[are fires aspre nae ssppIiecThj ijie Sorr^sT' 


After the suppression of the Kol rebellion of 1831-2 this 
tract was exempted by Regulation XIII of 1833 fr®"* 
operation of the general laws and regulations, and every branch 
of the administration was vested in an officer appointed by the 
Supreme Government and styled the Agent to the Governor- 
General, South-West Frontier. In 1854 the designation of the 
province was changed to Chota NSgpur by Act XX of that 
year; and it has been administered since that date as a non- 
regulation province under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the title of the chief executive officer being at the same time 
changed to Commissioner, and that of officers in charge of 
Districts to Deputy-Commissioner. The Commissioner exer- 
cises general control over the small ChotS Nagpur States of 
Kbars£w 3 n and Saraikela. 

The so-called Chota Nagpur plateau extends beyond the 
limits of the Division into the Tributary States of Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa on the south-west and south, and through 
the Santal Faiganas to the Ganges on the north-east, while its 
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outlying fringes stretch out into the south of the Fatna and 
Bhagalpur Divisions on the north and into the west of the 
Burdwan Division on the east. The word ‘ plateau ’ is used, 
for want of a better designation, for this tract of elevated 
country, and is not intended to imply that the area referred 
to forms an open table-land like that to the north of Cape 
Colony. There are three plateaux in the stricter acceptation 
of the term, one in Ranchi and two in Hazaribagh. Elsewhere 
the country is often very broken, and numerous ranges or 
groups of steep hills are intersected by deep ravines and 
occasionally by open valleys. The geological formation is 
gneiss, freely interbedded with micaceous, siliceous, and hom- 
blendic schists, passing into transition or metamorphic rocks 
in West Bengal and South Bihar. 

The recorded population increased from 3,147,699 in 1872 
to 4,225,989 in 1881 and 4,628,792 in 1891 ; but the earlier 
enumerations were defective. The density is i8r persons per 
square mile, compared with 438 for Bengal ns a whole. In 
1901 Hindus constituted 68-5 per cent, of the total population, 
Muhammadans s<7 per cent, Christians (of whom all except 
1,191 were natives) 2-9 per cent, and Animists 22*7 per cent, 
while among the remainder were 853 Jains. The Division is 
the home of numerous non-Aryan tribes, who were never com- 
pletely subjugated either by the early Aryan invaders or by 
the PathSn and Mughal emperors, or indeed by any outside 
power until the advent of the British. They have thus pre- 
served in their mountain fastnesses an individuality in respect 
of tribal organization, religion, and language which their con- 
geners in the plains have long since lost They are gradually 
abandoning their tribal dialects in favour of the nearest Aryan 
form of speech, Hindi to the north and west, Oriya to the 
south, and Bengali to the east ; but a large number still speak 
their own languages, which are divided by philologists into two 
great families, the Munda and the Dravidian. This distinc- 
tion, however, is merely an indication of some earlier political 
condition, and does not represent any corresponding divergence 
of physical type. The most distinctive of the tribes represented 
are the Santals (^see Santal Parcanas) in Hazaribagh, Man- 
bhQm, and Singhbhum, the Mund^ in R3nchl, the Oraons 
in Ranchi and the Tributary States, the Hos in Singhbhum, 
the Bhumij in Manbhum and Singhbhum, and the Gonds in 
the Tributary States. A remarkable increase in the number 
of Christians took place during the decade ending 1901, due 
principally to new conversions in Ranchi, where Chnslians 
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numbered 124,958, compared with only 75,693 ten years pie. 
viously. The German Lutheran missionaries have here met 
with great success; and the District is also a great centre of 
Roman Catholic missionary enterprise, containing three-fifths 
of the total number of their converts in Bengal. 

The Division contains 13 towns and 23,876 villages. RakchI 
(25,970) is the only town with a population exceeding 20,00} 
inhabitants. Chota Nagpur possesses great mineral wealth, 
especially in respect of coal, the principal fields being the 
Giridih coal-field in Hazaribagh, the Jhenia coal-field chieli) 
in Manbhfim, and the Daltonganj coal-field in Palamau. The 
output of coal and coke in 1903 was 3,329,000 tons. Mia 
is mined in HazaribSgh, and 547 tons were produced in 1903 
The Jain temples at Parasnath Hill yearly attract thou- 
sands of pilgrims; other interesting antiquities are the ruins 
of a fort at Pancket and of temples at several places in 
hlSnbhQm District. 

HazHriblgh District. — North-eastern District in the ChotS 
Nagpur Division of Bengal, lying between 23“ 25' and 24“ 49'N. 
and 84° 27' and 86® 34' E., with an area of 7,021 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Districts of GayS and Mon- 
ghyr; on the east by the Santal Parganas and MSnbhfim; on 
the south by RSnchl; and on the west by Palamau. 

Haziribagh, which, like the rest of Chota Nagpur, conskls 
to a great extent of rock and ravine, lies towards the north- 
eastern extremity of the chain of high land, sometimes a range 
of hills and sometimes a cultivated plateau, which extends 
across the continent of India south of the Naibadd river on 
the west and of the Son river on the east. It is divided 
naturally into three distinct tracts: an undulating plateau, 
with an average elevation of about z,ooo feet, extends from 
the west-central boundary of the District, measuring about 
40 miles in length from cast to west and 15 miles from north 
to south ; a lower and more extensive plateau, with a general 
elevation of 1,300 feet, covers the north and east of the Dis- 
trict, gradually sinking towards the east; while the central 
valley of the Damodar river, with the country watered by its 
numerous feeders, occupies the entire south of the District. 
The principial peaks of the southern plateau are^ Baragai or 
Marang Buru (3,445 feet above the sea), Jilinga (3,057 
feet), Chendwar (2,816 feet), and Aswa (2,463 feet). 
Detached hills are Lucu (3,203 feet), Mahudi (2,437 feet), 
and in the east of the District, on the boundary of Man- 
bhfim, the well-known Parasnath Hill, 4i48o feet above 
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the sea. In the northern plateau is the Mahabmi range, 
rising to an elevation of 2,2 ro feet above sca-lcvel. The 
Damodar, which rises in Palamau, is the most important 
river of Hazaribagh, through which it flows in an easterly 
direction for about go miles. Its chief feeders in this portion 
of its course are the Garhi, Haharo, Naikari, Maramarha, 
Bhera, Kunur, Khanjo, and Jamunia, and with its tributaries 
it drains in this District an area of 2,840 square miles ; it is 
everywhere fordable during the dry season. The only other 
important river, the Barakar, rises on the northern face of 
tlic central plateau and flows in an easterly and south-easterly 
direction till, after draining an area of 2,050 square miles, it 
leaves the District to form the boundary between Manbhum 
and the SantSl Parganas. The north-west of the District is 
drained by the Jhikia and Chako, which unite a short distance 
outside the boundary ; by the MohanI, Lilajan, and Morhar, 
which flow northwards into Gaya; and by the Dliadhfir, 
'I'llaya, and Sakri. The Ajay rises on the eastern boundary 
of the District, two of its tributaries draining part of the Cilridfh 
.subdivision, while on the south the Subarkari:kii.\ forms the 
District boundary for about jg miles. 

A description of the geology of Hazaribagh District would Gcolof 
practically be a summary' of the characters of any Archaean 
area. The old felspathic gneisses, well banded and with the 
composition of typical igneous rocks, arc associated with 
schistose forms and with the results of the intermingling of 
ancient sediments with igneous matter. Among these arc 
intrusive masses of granite wiiich, under pressure, have 
a.ssumcd a gneissose structure and, on account of the way in 
which they stand up os small hills of rounded hummocks, 

Iiavc sometimes been referred to as the ‘dome gneiss.' Tiicy 
rise up in the midst of bands of .schists, which arc cut in all 
directions by veins of acid pegmatite. Patches of Gondwiina 
rocks occur, some of which contain the coal for whicii the 
District is well-known*. 

The narrower valleys arc often terraced for rice cultivation, Botany 
and these ricc-flclds and their margins abound in marsh and 
water plants. The surface of the plateau between the valleys, 
where level, is often bare and rocky, but where undulating is 
usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle in which Dendro- 

* 'The Mica Hepotits of India,* l>y IlolInncI, in Memoirs, GcetogiioJ 
Survey ef India, vol. xxxiv, part ii (190J) ; ' The Igncotn Kocks of fjirldth 
and their Contact lilTccts,' by Holland and Saisc, in Reeords, Geote^eal 
Survey e>f India, \ol. xxriii, jrarl iv (1895). 
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calamus strktiis is prominent. The steep slopes of the 
are covered with a dense forest mixed with many clitnkis. 
Sal {SAorea robiisia) is gregarious ; among the other note- 
worthy trees are species of Buekanania, Semecat^us, Tmi- 
fialia, Ceirtla, Cassia, Buiea, BauUnia, Acacia, Alina, vrhidi 
these forests share with the similar forests on the Losa 
Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, however, are a number 
of characteristically Central India trees and shrubs, such at 
Cachlospermum, Sc^’mida, Bosivellia, Hardtoickia, and Bassk, 
which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the features 
of the upper edge of the gkats is a dwarf palm, Phum. 
acaulis. ftriking too is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the 
hot season produced by the abundance of Butta fnniosa aiul 
B. superha, and the mass of white flower along the ghiis in 
November displayed by the commlvulaceous climber Ponma 
panicttlaia, 

Fauna. . The jungles in the less cultivated tracts give shelter to 
tigers, leopards, bears, and several varieties of deer. Wolres 
are very common, and wild dogs hunt in packs on ParasnSth 
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tuie and 
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History. 


The temperature is moderate except during the hot months 
of April, May, and June, when westerly winds from Central 
India cause high temperature with very low humidity. The 
mean temperature increases from 76® in March to 85® in April 
and May, the mean maximum from 89® in March to 99° in 
May, and the mean minimum from 64® to 76'. During these 
months humidity is lower in ChotS Nfigpur than in any other 
part of Bengal, falling in HasSribagh to 41 per cent, in March 
and 36 per cent, in April. In the winter season the mean 
temperature is 60® and the mean roinimnin 51®. The annual 
rainfall averages 53 indies, of which y® inches fall in June, 
14-4 in July, I3-4 in August, and 8-5 in September. 

The whole of the Chota NSgpur plateau was known in early 
history as JhSrkand or ‘the forest tract,’ and appears never 
to have been completely subjugated by the Muhammadans. 
SantSi tradition relates that one of their earliest settlements 
was at Chhai Champ 2 in Hazaribagh, and that their fort wrur 
taken by Sairid Ibrahim All, a general of Muhammad bm 
Tuehlak, and placed in charge of a Muhammadan officer, 
circa 1440. There is no authentic record, however, of any 
invasion of the country till Akbaris reign, when it was overrun 
by his general. The Baja of Chota Nagpur be«mc a tnbu- 
tary of the Mughal government (1585) i .^r/w- 

Akban Chhai Champa is shown as ^pargam belonging to 
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IBihSr assessed at Rs. 15,500, and liable to furnish ao horse 
and 600 foot. Subsequently, in 1616, the Raja fell into 
arrears of tribute ; the governor of Bihar invaded his country ; 
and the Raja was captured and removed to Gwalior. He was 
released after twelve years on agreeing to pay a yearly tribute 
of Rs. 6,000, and his country was considered part of the Sitbak 
of Bihar, From the fact that the ancestor of the Rajas of 
Ramgarh (which included the present District of Hazaribagh) 
is said to have received a grant of the estate from these 
Nagbansi Rajas, it appears that the District formed part of 
their dominions. The inroads of the Muhammadans were, 
however, directed not against tire frontier chiefdom of Ram* 
garh but against Kokrah, or Chota Nagpur proper, to which 
they were attracted by the diamonds found in its rivers ; and 
though the Rajas were reduced to the condition of tributaries 
by the Mughal viceroys of Bengal, they were little interfered 
with so long as their contributions were paid regularly. Even 
so late as the reign of Aurangzeb the allegiance of the chiefs 
of this tract must have been very loose, as the Jharkand route 
to Bengal is said to have been little used by troops on account 
of the savage manners of the mountaineers. About this time 
the drst R 9 ja of Kunda, who was a personal sonant of the 
emperor, received a rent-free grant of the fargam on con- 
dition that he guarded four passes from the inroads of MarH- 
thas, Bargis, and Pindaris; and in 1765 Chota Nagpur was 
ceded to the British as part of Bihar. The British first came 
into contact with this tract in 1771, when they intervened in 
a dispute between one Mukund Singh, the Raja of Ramgarh, 
and his relative Tej Singh, who was at the head of the local 
army. The latter, who had claims to the estate, went in 1771 
to Patna and laid his case before Captain Camac, who under- 
took to assist him and deputed for the purpose a European 
force under Lieutenant Godd-ard. Mukund Singh lied after 
a mere, show of resistance, and the Ramgarh estate was made 
over to Tej Singh subject to a tribute of Rs. 40,000 a year. 
Lieutenant Goddard’s expedition did not extend to the 
Kharakdlh />arga»a in the north-ivcst of the District. Six 
years earlier (1765) Mad NarSyan Deo, the old Hindu Raja 
of Kharakdih, chief of \hQ ghafwals or guardians of the pas5c.s, 
had been driven from his. estate by the Musalman S>ml or 
revenue agent, KSmdar Kh 5 n, who was succeeded by Ikbiil 
All Khan. The latter was expelled in 1774 for tyranny and 
mismanagement by a British force under Captain James Brown, 
The exiled Raja of Kharakdih, who had exerted his influence 
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on the British side, was rewarded with a grant of the 
nance lands of the Raj. Possibly he might have been com- 
pletely reinstated in his former position; but in the confasion 
of Muhammadan misrule the ghShaalt had grown too strong 
to return to their old allegiance, and demanded and obtained 
•separate settlements for the lands under their control In the 
sanads granted to them by Captain Brown they are recognned 
as petty feudal chiefe, holding their lands subject to respon- 
sibility for crime committed on their estates. They were 
bound to produce criminals, and to refund stolen property; 
they were liable to removal for misconduct, and they undertook 
to maintain a body of police, and to keep the roads in lepar. 

In 1 780 RSmgarh and Kbarakdth formed part of a British 
District named Ramgarh, administered by a Civilian, nho 
held the offices of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector; while 
a contingent of Native infantry, known as the RSmgath 
battalion, was stationed at Hazaribagh, under the commanil 
of a European officer. This District was dismembered alter 
the Kol insurrection of 1831-2, when under Regulation XIII 
of 1833 parts of it were transferred to the surrounding Dis- 
tricts, and the remainder, including the pargams of Kharaldih, 
Kendi, and Kunda, with the large estate of RSmgarh, con- 
sisting of r6 parganas, which compose the area of the present 
District, were formed irito a District under the name of Hniari- 
bagh. In 1854 the title of the officer in charge of the Dis- 
trict was changed from Principal Assistant to the Governor- 
General’s Agent to Deputy-Commissioner. 

The most important archaeological remains are the Jain 
temples at Farasnath. Buddhist and Jain remains exist on 
K1JI.UHA Hill in the Dantara parguna’, and a temple and 
tank to the west of the hill dedicated to Kuleswarl, the 
goddess of the hill, are visited by Hindu pilgrims in consider- 
able numbers. The only other remains worthy of mention 
are four rock temples on Mahudi Hill, one of which bears 
the date 1740 Samvat, ruins of temples at Satgawan, and an 
old fort which occupies a strong defensive position at Kunda. 

At the Cens'us of 1872 the population recorded in the 
present District area was 771,875. The enumeration- was, 
however, defective; and the Census of i88i showed a popu- 
lation of 1,104,742, which rose to' 1,164,321 in 1891 and 
i|i 77 » 9 ^' in 1901. The smallness of the increase during the 
last decade is attributable to the growing volume of emigration 
to Assam and elsewhere, and also to the heavy death-rate 
following the famine of 1S97, chiefly from fever and cholera. 
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which are always the most prevalent causes of mortality in the 
District. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 
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The three towns are Hazaribagh, the head-quarters, 
Chatra, and GTrTdih. The population is greatest in the 
ivest, in the valley of the Barakar river, where there is a fair 
extent of level country and the coal-mines support a consider- 
able number of labourers. The country west and south-west 
of the central plateau consists mainly of hill and ravine, and 
has very few inhabitants. The population declined during 
the decade ending igoi in the centre of the District, where 
recruiting for tea gardens was most active ; but in the Girldih 
subdivision there was a general increase, the growth being 
most marked in Glrldlh itself where the coal-mines of the 
East Indian Eailway attract a steadily increasing number of 
labourers. The hardy aboriginal tribes are remarkable for 
their fecundity and the climate is healthy j but the soil is 
barren, and the natural increase in population is thus to 
a great extent discounted by emigration. It -was hence that 
the Santals sallied forth about seventy years ago to people the 
Daman-i-koh in the Santal Farganas. This movement in its 
original magnitude has long since died out, and the main 
stream of present emigration is to more distant places, Assam 
alone containing nearly 69,000 natives of this District, The 
Magahl dialect of Bihar! is spoken by the majority of the 
population, but Santall is the vernacular of 78,000 persons. 

Hindus number 954,105, or 81 per cent, of the total, and 
Muhammadans 119,656, or ro per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahfrs or GoSlas Castes and 

(138.000) and Bhuiyas (99,000) ; many of the Bihar castes °““pa- 
are also well represented, especially Kurmis (76,000), Telis 

(49.000) , Koiris (47iOoo)» and Chamars (44,000), while among 
other castes Ghatwals (40,000), Bhogtas (35,000), and Turis 

(23.000) are more common than elsewhere^ and Sokiars 
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(ta.ooo) are peculiar to the District Most of the Aniroisti 
are Santals (78,000), and the majority of the Musalmans aie 
Jolahas (82,000). Agriculture supports 807 per cent of tht 
population, industries 9-1 per cent, commerce 0-2 per cent, 
and the professions o-8 per cent . ^ 

ratetaii? 9 ^ Christians in 1901 about three-fourths vreic rafitts. 
Mission work was begun in 1853 by the German Erangdbl 
Lutheran Mission, but was interrupted by the Mutiny. In 
r862 another mission was founded by the same society at 
Singhani near Hazaribagh; but in 1868 an unfortunate split 
look place, and several of the missionaries went over to the 
English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The aotk 
carried on by the German mission is chiefly educational The 
Free Church of Scotland opened a branch of its Santal 
Mission at Pachamba near Girldlh in tflyr, and maintains 
a dispensary and schools; its evangelistic work is chiefly 
among the Santals. The Dublin University Iilission, estab- 
lished at Hazaribagh in 1892, maintains a boys’ high school, 
an upper primary school, and a First Arts college, in addition 
to dispensaries at Hazaribagh, Ichak, and Petarbar; but it has 
not been very successful in making conversions. 

Gencul The most fertile land lies in the valleys of the Ddmodar and 
mral con- Sakri, the agricultural products of ri>e latter resembling 
(litions. those of the adjoining Districts of Bihar rather than those of 
the neighbouring parts of Chota Nagpur. In Khatakdih the 
hollows that lie between the undulations of the surface are full 
of rich alluvial soil, and present great facilities for irrigation ; 
but the crests of the ridges are, as a rule, very poor, being 
made up of sterile gravel lying on a hard subsoil In Ram- 
garh the subsoil is light and open, and the surface is composed 
of a good ferruginous loam, while many of the low hills are 
coated with a rich dark vegetable mould. The beds of streams 
are frequently banked up and made into one long narrow rice- 
field. For other crops than rice the soil receives practically 
no preparation beyond ploughing. Failures of the crops are 
due to bad distribution of the rainfall, never to its complete 
failure; the soil does not retain water for long, and a break of 
ten days without rain is sufficient to injure the rice crop. ■ 

Chief ngri- The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the table 
cultural tjjg next page, in square miles. 

?ndpr“d. Rice is the most important crop, or early rice is 

pal crops, sown broadcast after the first fall of ^n in June, and is reaped 
about the end of August. Agkam 'm winter rice is sown in 
June, and reaped in November- or December; it is either 
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sown broadcast or transplanted. After rice by far the most 
important crops are maize and manta. Other food-grains are 
gondii, urd, barai, raJtar, kurthi, gram, wheat, barley, and 
khesSri j of other food-crops* the most important are sugar- 
cane, mahtta, and various vegetables. Oilseeds are extensively 
grown, consisting chiefly of sarguja, til, rape-seed, and linseed, 
while among other products may be mentioned poppy, cotton, 
and renu, a jungle root used for the manufacture of pachwai. 
A little tea is still grown, but the industry is rapidly dying out ; 
in 1903— 4 there was only one tea garden, which had an output 
of 3,700 lb. 
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The area under cultivation is gradually being extended by Improve- 
terracing the slopes and embanking the hollows, and by 
bringing under the plough the tops of ridges. The people tnral 
have no idea of adopting improved agricultural methods, practice, 
though they are willing to make use of seed given to them, 
and cultivators near HazaribEgh and Girldlh are beginning to 
grow Knglish vegetables, such as cauliflowers and tomatoes. 

Loans amounting to Ks. 51,000 were granted during the famine 
of 1897, and Rs. 29,000 was advanced in 1900— x under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act in consequence of a failure of the 
crops. Little advantage has been taken of the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act. 

The breed of cattle is poor. The cattle are ordinarily Cattle, 
grazed in the jungles land is set apart for pasture in villages 
in which there is no jungle, but the grass is poor, and the 
cattle get no proper fodder except just after harvest. 

The average area iirigated is estimated at 393 square miles. Irrigation. 
Irrigation is carried on by means of bandits and altars, as 
described in the article on Gaya District. Well-water is 
used only for poppy. 

HazaribEgh contains 56 square miles of * reserved,’ and Forests. 

33 square miles of ‘ protected ’ forest. The Kodarma Reserve, 
which is the most important forest tract, covers 46 square 
miles on the scarp of the lower plateau, the elevation varying 
from about 1,200 feet near Kodarma to about 500 feet 
Gaya boundary. The predominant tree is sal (Skorea ro 
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but there are few trees of any size, most of the larsa o,. 
having been cut out before the forest was constituted a Resait 
in r88o. Bamboos are scattered throughout the Rescne' 
and^ the other principal trees are species of 2immatic,Bel 
hinia, and Bassia latifoUa, StercuUo urns, Cluiij 

Fistula, Mangiftra iniim, Stmtcarpus Anmrdma, Bait 
Jrendosa, Lagerstromia farviflora, Wooifordia fimiurit, 
Eugenia JanAtelana, and Phoenix aeaulis. The minor ptodstu 
are thatching-grass, sabai grass {Isekaemum angustifilm^ 
tnahua dowers {Bassia laii/elia), and myrabolams; but wit 
of these is at present of any great importance on account of 
the distance of the forest from the railway. Owing to ew 
sive grazing and catting, the ‘protected’ forests contain no 
timber of any size. In 1903-4 the total forest rerenue ws 
Rs. 14,50a, of which Rs. ro,ooo was derived from the rent fe 
mica mines. 

Mines and From the veins of p^matite in the gneiss is obtained the 

minerals. which has made HazaribSgh famous. The pegmalils 
have the composition of ordinary granite, but the crys^haie 
been developed on such a gigantic scale that the diSerest 
minerals are easily separable. Besides the mica, quartz, and 
felspar, which form the bulk of the pegmatite, other minerak 
of interest, and sometimes of value, are found, Berj-l, for 
instance, is found in large crystals several inches thick; schorl 
occurs in nearly all the veins ; also cassiterite (tin-stone}, blue 
and green tourmaline. Lepidolite and duorspar occur near 
Manimundar {24® 37' N., 85® 52' E.); columbite, which 
includes the tare earths tantalum and niobium, exists in one 
or two places ; and apatite, a phosphate of lime, is found in 
the Lakamandwa mica mine near Kodarma. Mica in the 
form of muscovite is the only mineral which has been extracted 
for commercial purposes. It is nxirked along a belt which 
runs from the comer of Gaya District across the northern part 
of Hazaribagh into Monghyr. Along this belt about 250 
mines have been opened. With the exception of Bendi, which 
is being tested by means of systematic driving and sinking, 
these are all worked by native methods. The 'books’ of 
mica are of various sizes up to 24 by rS by 10 inches, the 
more common being about 8 by 4 by 3 inches. The usual 
practice is to prospect the surface in the rains for these 
‘books' or indications of them, and then work the shoots or 
patches during the dry season. The pumping and winding 
ate done by hand. The total output from 238 mines worked 
in Hazaribagh in 1903 rvas 553 tons, valued at 9J lakhs. The 
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average number of persons employed daily was 5,878, the 
average daily wages being for a man 2^ to 4^ annas, for 
a woman 2 annas, and for a child i to annas. 

The deposit of cassiterite takes a bedded form conformable 
to the foliation planes of the gneisses and schists in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naranga (24° 10' N., 86“ 7' E.) in the Palganj 
estate, 10 miles tvest of the Giridih coal-field. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made to work this deposit by a company which 
ceased operations in 1893, after having carried down an 
inclined shaft for over 600 feet along the bed of ore. Cas- 
siterite has also occasionally been obtained in mistake for iron 
ore in washing river sands, and the native iron-smelters have 
thus obtained tin with iron in their smelting operations. 
Lead, in the form of a dark red carbonate, has been found at 
Barhamasia (24“ 20' N., 86“ 18' E.) in the north of the District. 
Similar material has been found in the soil at Mehandadili 
(24“ 22' N., 86“ 20' E.), Kbesmi (24“ 25' N., 84“ 46' E.), and 
Nawada (24“ 25' N., 84“ 45' E.). Argentiferous galena, asso- 
ciated with copper ores and zinc blende, occurs on the Patro 
river, a mile north-north-east of Gulgo. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made in 1880 to work these ores. The sulphide 
of lead, galena, has also been obtained in connexion tvith the 
copper-ore deposits of Baraganda. A deposit, which has 
been known since the days of Warren Hastings and has been 
the subject of many subsequent investigations, occurs near 
Hisatu (23“ 59' N., 85“ 3' E.) ; an analysis of the ore made 
by Piddington showed the presence of antimony with the 
lead. The most noteworthy example of copper ores occurs 
at Baraganda in the Palganj estate, 24 miles south-we.st of 
Giridih. In this area the lead and zinc ores arc mixed with 
copper pyrites, forming a thick lode of low-grade ore which is 
interbedded with the vertical schists. Shafts reaching a depth 
of 330 feet were put down to work this lode by a company 
which commenced operations in 1882, but apparently through 
faulty management the undertaking was not successful and 
closed for want of funds in 1891. 

Lohars and Kols formerly smelted iron in this District, but, 
owing to forest restrictions and the competition of imported 
English iron and steel, the industry has practically died out. 
The ore used was principally magnetite derived from the 
crystalline rocks. Hematite, however, is also obtained from 
the Barakar stage of the Gondwana rocks of the Karanpura 
field, and clay ironstone occurs in a higher stage of the 
Damodar series in the same area. 
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The most conspicuously successful among the attempts to 
develop the mineral resources is in a little coal-field near 
Gliidlh, The small patch of Gondwana rocks, which comprises 
the coal in this field, covers an area of only n square miles, 
including 3^ square miles of the Talcher series, developed 
in typical form with boulder-beds and needle-shales, under- 
lying sandstones whose age corresponds with the Barakar 
stage of the Damodar series. The most valuable seam is the 
Karharbari lower seam, which is seldom less than la feet in 
thickness and is uniform in quality, producing the best steam 
coal raised in India, more than t^vo-thirds of it consisting of 
fixed carbon. This seam persists over an area of y square 
miles, and has been estimated to contain 113,000,000 tons of 
coal. The Karharbari upper seam is also a good coal, though 
thinner ; and above it lie other seams, of which the Bhaddoah 
main seam was at one time extensively worked. The total 
coal resources of this field are probably not less than 
124,000,000 tons, of which over 15,000,000 have been raised 
or destroyed. Like practically all the coal-fields of Bengal, 
the GondwHna rocks of GfrTdlh are pierced by two classes of 
trap dikes : thick dikes of basaltic rock, which are probably 
fissures filled at the time at which the BajmahSl lava-flows 
were poured out in Upper Gondwana times ; and thin dikes 
and sheets of a peculiar form of peridotite, remarkable for 
containing a high percentage of apatite, a phosphate of lime. 
This rock has done an amount of damage among the coals 
which cannot easily be estimated, as besides cutting across the 
coal seams in narrow dikes and coking about its own thickness 
of coal in both directions, it spreads out occasionally as sheets 
and ruins the whole or a large section of the seam over 
considerable areas. 

In this field g mines employed in 1903 a daily average of 
lOjfigr hands and had an output of 767,000 tons. The East 
Indian Railway Company, by whom the bulk of the coal in 
this field is raised, work it for their oivn consumption, and 
have invested 15 lakhs in their mines. 

The mineij are of various castes ; but SantSls and the lower 
castes of Hindus, such as Bhuiyas, Mahlis, Ghatwals, Chainais, 
Dosadhs, and Rajwars, predominate. The daily wages paid 
in the mines tvorked by the East Indian Raibvay Company 
are; for coal-cutters, 6 to 8 annas; horse-drivers underground, 
4 annas ; women (underground), 3 to 4 annas ; fitters, 8 annas 
to Rs. 1-8 ; and for coolies working above ground, men, 
annas to 4 annas ; women, to 2 annas ; and children, 
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to annas. One shaft, the deepest in India, has a depth 
of 640 feet, and nearly all the coal is wound by modern plant. 

This is the only field in the District which is regularly 
worked, but other patches of Gondwana rocks are also coal- 
bearing. A patch near the village of Itkhori, 25 miles north- 
west of Hazaribagh, includes about half a square mile of the 
Barakar stage lying on a considerable area of Talchers. 

There are three seams, containing possibly about 2,000,000 
tons of inferior coal. The Bokaro and Karanpura fields lie 
in the low ground of the Damodar river, at the foot of the 
southern scarp of the Hazaribagh plateau. The Bokaro field 
commences 2 miles west of the Jherria field, and is likely to 
become important with farther railway extensions. It covers 
220 square miles and includes coal seams of large size, one of 
88 feet thick being measured. The coal resources of this field 
are estimated to aggregate 1,500,000,000 tons. In the Karan- 
pur£ area a smaller tract of 72 square miles has been separated 
from the northern field of 472 square miles through the 
exposure of the underlying crystalline rocks. There is a large 
quantity of fuel available in these two fields; in the smaller 
there must be at least 75,000,000 tons and in the northern 
8,750,000,000. In the ESmgarh coal-field to the south of the 
Bokaro field the rocks are so much faulted tliat it may not be 
profitable to mine the coaP. 

Cotton-weaving is carried on by the Jolahas, but only the Arts and 
coarsest cloth is turned out. A few cheap wooden toys are 
made by Kharadis, and blankets by Gareris, while agricultural 
implements and cooking utensils are manufactured from locally 
smelted iron ore. 

The chief imports are food-grains, salt, kerosene oil, cotton Commerce, 
twist and European cotton piece-goods ; and the chief exports 
are coal and coke. Of the food-grains, which form the bulk 
of the imports, rice comes chiefly from ManbhGm, Burdwan, 
and the Santal Farganas, wheat from the Punjab and the 

' ' The Glrldlh Coal-field,’ by Snise, in Records, Geological Survey of 
India, rol. xxrii, part iii (1894); 'The Bokaro Coal-field and the Ramgarh 
Coal-field,’ by Hughes, in Memoirs, Geological Snrviy of India, vol. vi, 
part ii (18C7) ; ‘ The Karanpura Coal-fields,’ Memoirs, Geological Survey of 
/fn/VVi, vol. vii, part iii (1869); 'The Itkhori Coal-field I’A/trr/rotVr, Geological 
Survey of Mia, vol. vii, part ii (187a), by Ball; ‘ The Chope Coal-field,’ 

Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. viii, part ii (187a). As regards 
copper and tin, see ' Geological Notes on N. Hazaribagh,’ by Afallct, in 
Records, Geological Survey of Mia, vol. vii, part i (1874), and ‘The Copper 
and Tin Deposits of Chota Nagpitr,’ by Oates, in Transactions, Federal 
Inslilute of Mining Engineers, vol, ix (1895), p. 437. 

BE. II. Z 
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Railways 
and roads 


Famine. 


United Provinces, and gram from Monghyr and Patna; the 
other imports come from Calcutta. The coal and coke ex- 
ported by rail in 1903-4 amounted to 495,000 tons, of which 
86,000 tons went to Calcutta, 195,000 tons to other parts of 
Bengal, 1x4,000 tons to the United Provinces, and the re- 
mainder to the Punjab, Central Provinces, Rajputana, and 
Central India. Minor exports are mica, catechu, m^ai* grass, 
lac, mahua, and hides. Hazaribagh, Glridih, and Chatra are 
the principal marts, and form the centres from which imported 
goods are distributed by petty traders. The bulk of the 
traffic is carried by the East Indian Railway, which taps the 
District at Girldih, but a large amount of goods is carried on 
pack-bullocks and in bullock-carts. 

The only railways at present open are the short branch 
line connecting Giridfh with the East Indian main line at 
Madhupur, and the Gaya-Katrasgarh line recently constructed, 
which runs through the north-east of the District The Dis- 
trict board in r903-4 maintained 44 miles of metalled and 
531 miles of unmetalled roads, besides 336 miles of village 
tracks. The most important roads, however, are those main- 
tained by the Public Works department, amounting to zoi 
miles in length (188 miles metalled and 13 miles unmetalled), 
and including the grand trunk road, which runs for 78 miles 
through the District the road from Hazaribagh to Ranchi, 
of which 30 miles lie in the District, and the roads from 
Hazaribagh to Barb! and Bagodar and from Gindih to Dumri, 
the aggregate length of which is 82 miles.’ 

Hazaribagh was affected by the famine of 1874. Since 
then the only severe famine was that of 1897, when distress 
was general over a broad belt running north and south through 
the District, the thanas most affected being Barhi, KodarmS, 
Bagodar, Gumia, Ramgaih, Mandu, and Hazaribagh. Relief 
works were opened but w'ere not largely attended, owing partly 
to the umrillingness of the wilder tribes to engage in un- 
accustomed forms of labour, and partly to a fear that the 
acceptance of famine rates of payment would tend to lower 
wages permanently; a good deal of employment however, was 
afforded by the District board, and gratuitous relief w^ given 
to beggars and destitute travellers. The daily average number 
of persons employed on relief works was highest (1,728) in 
May, while the number in receipt of gratuitous relief reached 
its maximum (6,836) in June. The expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 73,000, including 26,000 spent on gratuitous relief, 
and loans were granted to the extent of Rs. 51,000. 
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For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Hazaridagh and GIrTdIh. 

The stafT at Hazaribagh subordinate to the Deputy-Commis- staff, 
sioner consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while 
the subdivisional officer of GMdih is assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 
Collcctor. 

The chief civil court is that of the Judicial Commissioner Ch-il and 
of Chot.a Nagpur. The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the?Ji™”“* 
powers of a Subordinate Judge, and a Subordinate Judge'' 
comes periodically from R^chl to assist in the disposal of 
cases, hlinor original suits are heard by three Munsifs, sitting 
at Hazaribagh, Chatra, and Giridih. Rent suits under the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act are tried by a Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collcctor at Hazaribagh, by the Munsifs who are invested 
with the powers of a Deputy-Collector for this purpose, and 
by the subdivisional officer of Giridih; appeals from their 
decisions are heard by the Deputy-Commissioner or the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. Criminal cases are tried by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, the subdivisional officer of Giridih, 
the above-mentioned Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates, 
and the Munsif of Chatra, who has been specially invested 
with second-class powers. The Deputy-Commissioner possesses 
special powers under section 34 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and the Judicial Commissioner of Chota NSgpur dis- 
poses of appeals from magistrates of the hrst class and holds 
sessions at Hazaribagh for the trial of cases committed to his 
court. Hazaribagh is the least criminal District in Chota 
Nagpur, and crime is comparatively light. 

In 1835, the first year for which statistics are available, Laml 
86 separate estates paid a land revenue of Rs. 49,000. The *«venuc. 
number of estates increased to 244 in 1870-1, but after that 
date a number of the smaller estates were amalgamated with 
others and the total fell in 1903-4 to 157, with a demand of 
1.33 lakhs. Of these estates, 72 are permanently settled, 82 
are temporarily settled, and 3 are held direct by Government. 

In HazSribagh District the eldest son takes the entire estate, 
and provides for the other members of the family by assigning 
them smaller holdings as maintenance grants. There is thus 
no tendency to the excessive subdivision of estates which is 
found in Bihar. Besides these maintenance grants, jaffrs to 
ghaiwals, priests, servants, and others are common. The only 
unusual form of jd^r is one known as puira-putrddik, which 
remains in the family of the grantee until the death of the last 
direct male heir, after which it reverts to the parent estate. 
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The incidence of revenue is very low, being R. 0-1-4 per 
cultivated acre, or only 8 per cent, of the rental, which is 
Rs. 1-2-6 per cultivated acre. The highest rates are realized 
from rice lands, which are divided into three main classes: 
gairS, the rich alluvial lands between the ridges; singa^ the 
land higher up the slopes ; and bad, the highest land on which 
rice can be grown. The rates, which are lowest in the central 
plateau and highest in the Sakri valley, vary for gaira land 
from Rs. 3-10-8 to Rs. 5-5-4 per acre (average Rs. 4-5-4) ; 
for sin^ land, from Rs. 2-10-8 to Rs. 4 (average Rs. 3-10-8) ; 
and for bad land, from Rs. 1-10-8 to Rs. 3-10-8 (average, 
Rs. 2-2-8). Other lands are classified as bari or gharbari, 
the well-manured land situated close to the village ; bahrrbari, 
fairly good land situated; farther from the homestead; chira, 
land set apart for growing paddy seedlings ; tdnr, barren land 
on the tops of the ridges ; and tarri or rich land on the banks 
or in the beds of rivers. For these the ryot usually renders 
predial services in lieu of rent. 

Village lands are of four kinds. ManjMhas is a portion of 
the best land set apart for the head of the village. It is fre- 
quently sublet, sometimes at a cash rent, but more often on 
the adhbaiat system, under which each party takes half the 
produce. When held khas, it is cultivated by the ryots for 
the proprietor, the latter supplying the seed and a light meal 
on the days when the villagers are working for him. fiban is 
land in which the ryots have occupantg? rights. Khundwdt or 
sSjwdt lands are those reclaimed from jungle or waste land, 
and the ryot and his descendants have a right of occupancy, 
paying rent at half the rate prevailing in. the neighbourhood 
for jiban lands. Utkar land is that cultivated by tenants-at- 
will. The rents of fiban and utkar lands are usually payable 
in cash, but in the Sakri valley the system of payment by 
assessment or division of the produce is common. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



xSSO'J. 

>890-1. 

X9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . . 

1,16 

3.94 

»,*5 

4.9* 

ii 3 ’ 

5.4> 

^134 

fi .74 


Local and Outside the municipalities of Hazaribagh, Chatra, and 
mnnicipal GiRiDiHf local aflTairs are managed by the District board. In 
meat!'' 1903-4 it® income was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 50,000 
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derived from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,01,000, 
the chief item being Rs. 59,000 spent on public works. 

The District contains 18 police stations or /Aatias, and 20 Police and 
outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent consisted of 3 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 54 head 
constables, and 431 constables. The Central jail at Hazaribagh 
has accommodation for 1,257 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail 
at Giridih for 21. The Hazaribagh Reformatory school has 
accommodation for 357 'boys. 

Education is very backward, and only 2-6 per cent, of the Education, 
population (5-2 males and 0-2 females) could read and write 
in 1901. The number of pupils under instruction increased 
from 6,234 in 1882-3 to *5,867 in 1892-3, but fell to 14,345 
in 1900-r. In 1903-4, 16,440 boys and 2|Oi4 girls were at 
school, being respectively 19-2 and 2-2 per cent, of the children 
of school-going age. The various missions maintain schools 
for the benefit of the aboriginal tribes. The most notable 
educational institutions are the Dublin University Mission 
First Arts college, and the Reformatory at Hazaribagh. The 
total number of institutions, public and private, in 1903-4 
was 692 : namely, the Arts college, 16 secondary, 643 primary, 
and 32 special schools. The expenditure on education was 
Rs, 1,12,000, of which Rs, 38,000 was met from Provincial 
funds, Rs. 31,000 from District funds, Rs. 800 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 23,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of which Medical. 

5 had accommodation for 64 in-patients. The cases of 37,41 r 
out-patients and 586 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,570 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 11,000, of which Rs. 1,200 was met from Government con- 
tributions, Rs. 2,000 from Local and Rs. 2,400 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 5,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the Hazaribagh, Giridih, Vacema- 
and Chatra municipalities. In 1903-4 the number of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 41,000, or 36 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvi 
(1877) ; F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpur (1903).] 

Hazaribagh Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Hazaribagh District, Bengal, lying between 23“ 25' and 24® 

38' N. and 84® 27' and 86® 7' E., with an area of 5,019 square 
miles. The subdivision consists of three distinct tracts: a 
high central plateau, a lower plateau extending along the 
northern boundary, and the valley of the Diimodar to the 
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south. The population in rgoT was 760,164, compared with 
762,516 In 1891, the density being 151 persons per square 
mile. There are two towns, Hazaribagh (population, 15,799), 
the head-quarters, and Chatra (10,599); and 5,440 villages. 
The subdivision contains some interesting archaeological re- 
mains, consisting of rock temples at Mahudi, Buddhist in- 
scriptions at Kuloha Hill, and an old fort at Kunda. 

Gitidih Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Haraiitegh 
District, Bengal, lying between 23“ 44' and 24° 49' N. and 
85“ 39' and 86° 34' E., with an area of 2,002 square miles. 
The northern portion of the subdivision consists of hilly 
country and undulating uplands, which merge in the valley of 
the Barakar on the south and of the Sakri river on the north. 
To the south there is a second hilly tract, in which Parasnath 
Hill is situated, and along the southern boundary is the valley 
of the Damodar. The population in 1901 was 417,797, com- 
pared with 401,811 in 1891, the density being 209 persons per 
square mile. It contains one town, GIrIdIh (population, 
9i433)i fbe head-quarters; and 3,408 villages. Important 
coal-fields belonging to the East Indian Railway are situated 
in the neighbourhood of GTddlh town. Parasnath Hill is a 
ivell-knotvn place of pilgrimage for the Jains. 

Chatrd, — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of HazSri- 
bSgh District, Bengal, and one of the principal trade centres 
of the District, situated in 24° 12' N. and 84° 53' E., about 
36 miles north-west of Hazaribagh town. Population (1901), 
^®iS99- On October 2, 1857, an engagement took place at 
Chatra behveen H.M.’s 53rd Foot, supported by a detachment 
of Rattray’s Sikhs, and the Ramgarh Battalion, which had 
mutinied at Ranchi, and was marching to join the rebel zamin- 
Sar Ruar Singh at Bhojpur in Shahabad. The mutineers, 
posted in great force on the brow of a hill, made a stubborn 
resistance, but were defeated with a loss of 40 men and all 
their supplies. Chatra was constituted a municipality in 1869. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 
6,000, and the expenditure Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 6,000, mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 5,004. 

Giridih Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Hazaribagh District, Bengal, situated in 24° 
10' N. and 86° 22' E. Population (1901), 9,433. Giridih is 
connected by a branch with the main line of the East Indian 
Railway at Madhupur, and is the centre of the Karharbari 
coal-field {see Hazaribagh District). Giridih was constituted 
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n municipality in 1902. The average income since its con- 
stitution has been Rs. 3,000, .md the expenditure Rs. 2,900. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,600, mainly derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 5,200. The town contains the usual subdivisional offices, 
and a sub-jail with accommodation for 21 pri.soncrs. 

Hazaribagh Town. — Head-quarters of Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict, Bengal, picturesquely situated, in 23® 59' N. and 85“ 
22' E., on the high central plateau of the District, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, in the midst of a group 
of conioil hilts. Population (rgoi), 15,799. The to^\'n is 
little more than a cluster of hamlets, with intervening cul- 
ti\*ation, which sprang up round the former militarj' bazar. 
Haz.irib.igh has been the hc.id-qunrtcrs of the civil administra- 
tion since 1834. The cantonment lies south-east of the town. 
The last military force stationed here was the second battalion, 
22nd Regiment ; but owing to an outbreak of enteric fever in 
1874, which resulted in numerous deaths, the troops were with- 
drawn, with the exception of a small detachment, which was 
chiclly designed to guiird against a possible outbreak of the 
prisoners in tire European penitentiary* situritcd here. Sub- 
sequently, on the abolition of the penitentiarj*, the European 
troops were entirely withdrawn. IInzarib. 1 gh was constituted 
a municipality in i86g. The income during the decade ending 
1901—2 averaged lbs. ir, 600, and the expenditure R.s. 10,800. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 5,000 w.is 
derived from a tax on persons (or properly lax), and Rs. 4,000 
from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure wjls Rs. 16,000. 
The town contains the usual public buildings. The Central 
jail has accommodation for 1,257 prisoners; the principal 
articles manufactured arc blankets and cloth. The HarJinbiigh 
Reformatory school has since 1S82 occupied the buildings 
formerly used for the European penitentiary. It is managed 
by a board subject to the general control of the Director of 
Public Instruction, and has cubicle accommodation for 357 
boys, who arc taught wca\*ing, agriculture, tailoring, gardening, 
carpentry', shoe-making, and black.smiths’ work. The chief 
eduaitional institution is the Dublin University Mission First 
Arts college, which was opened in 1S99. 

Kuluha. — Hill in the head-quarters subdis’ision of Haz.lri- 
bfigh District, Bengal, lying between 2.|® 16' and 24“ 27' N. 
and 84® 48' and 85® 6' E. It abounds with Buddhist relics, 
and has a temple dedicated to Buddha and impressions said 
to have been made by Buddha’s feet. The inscriptions, which 
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date between the eighth and twelfth centuries, appear to be 
almost exclusively Buddhist, but are in very bad preservation. 
The Brahmans have appropriated the sacred place of the 
Buddhists, and on the top of the hill is a temple of Durga 
called KuleswarT. Two fairs are held annually on the hill in 
the months of Chait and Aswin. 

Kunda. — Ruined fort in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Hazaribagh District, Bengal, situated in 24“ 13' N. and -84® 
39' E. It is in the form of a parallelogram, about 280 feet 
long by 170 feet broad, with a square central entrance tower 
on the west front, and four square comer towers connected by 
straight battlemented walls with an average height of 30 feet. 
It was admirably suited for defence, being situated on a tongue 
of land projecting into a basin surrounded by hills, except on 
the east side, where it commands a gorge. 

Lugti. — Detached hill south of the central plateau of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, situated in 23° 47' N. and 85° 42' E., in 
the head-quarters subdivision. The northern face has a bold 
scarp 2,200 feet in height ; and the highest point is 3,203 feet 
above the sea. 

Mahabar. — Range of hills in the head-quarters subdivision 
of HazHribSgh District, Bengal, extending between 24® 10' and 
24® 14' N. and 85® 24' and 85® 35' E., in a general direction 
east and west for 14 miles. Their sides are steep, but not 
entirely scarped ; the top undulates and has an average breadth 
of about a mile. The general elevation above the Sakri valley 
is 1,600 feet, and the elevation above sea-level at the eastern 
end 2,210 feet. A waterfall, Kokalkat, 90 feet in height, leaps 
down from the northern face of the range in Gaya District. 

Mahudl. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Hazari- 
bSgh District, Bengal, situated in 24® 12' N. and 85® 12' E., 
about 8 miles from the southern face of the Hazaribagh plateau. 
The hill is 2,437 above the sea, falling steeply on every 
side for 800 feet. Four rock-cut temples are situated on the 
summit. 

Fachafflba..— Village in the Glridih subdivision of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, situated in 24® 13' N. and 86® 16' E., 
3-J- miles from Gitidih railway station. Population (1901), 
3,510. Pachambti is the head-quarters of the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission to the Santals, and contains a dispensary and 
schools. An annual fair is held in the month of Kartik. 

Farasnath. — Hill and place of Jain pilgrimage in the east 
of the Glridih subdivision of Hazaribagh District, Bengal, and 
adjoining ManbhQm, situated in 23® 58' N. and 86® 8' E. 
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The mountain consists of a central narrow ridge, with rocky 
peaks, rising abruptly to 4,480 feet above sea-level from the 
plains on the south-west, and throwing out long spurs which 
extend towards the Barakar river on the north. A spur to the 
south-east forms the boundary between Hazaribagh and Man- 
bhum, and eventually subsides into an extended belt of high 
land with peaked hills in the latter District. The hill is now 
easily approached by the East Indian Railway to Giridih 
station, and thence by a shbrt journey of about 18 miles along 
a metalled road. In rSfS Parasnath was selected as a con- 
valescent dep6t for European troops ; but on account of the 
confined area of the plateau at the summit and the solitude, 
it was found unsuitable for the purpose and was abandoned in 
j868. The building formerly used as the officers’ quarters is 
now utilized as a </m6-bungaIow. Pilgrims to the number of 
10,000 flock annually from distant parts of India to this remote 
spot — the scene of Nirvana or * beatific annihilation ’of no less 
than ten of the twenty-four deified saints who arc the objects 
of Jain adoration. From the last of these, Parsva or P 5 rsva- 
nStha, the hill, originally called Samet Sikhar, has taken its 
better known name. Pilgrimage to Pamsnilth is still as popu- 
lar as ever among the Jains ; and new shrines, a single one of 
which in white marble cost Rs. 80,000, are from time to time 
erected. The temples lie well apart from the plateau, and the 
improved means of communication hold out a possibility of 
the latter being again utilized as a small sanitarium. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. .\vi, 
pp. 216, 217.] 

Ramgarh. — Old District of Beng.il, stretching on the north- 
west as far ns Sherghnti in Gaya and including on the cast the 
Chakai fargana of Monghyr and the zamlniiari raj of I’anchct, 
and on the south-west and south the present District of Pala- 
mau, while Ranchi owed a loose allegiance ns a tributary estate 
administered by its own chief. This unwieldy District was 
broken up after the Kol insurrection in iSjr-a, parts of it 
going to Gay.i, Monghyr, MiinbhOm, and LohardagS (now 
Ranchi), while the rest was formed into the modem District of 
Hazaribagh. 

Ranchi District. — District in the ChotH Nagpur Division iionn- 
of Bengal, lying between 22® 20' and 23® 43' N. and 8.)® o' and jjariesena- 
85® 54' E. It is the largest District in Bengal, having an area and”!!?”’ 
of 7,r28 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Dis- "i'' 
tricts of Paliimau and Harilribagh ; on the east by Manbham ; 
on the south by Singhbhflm and the Tributary State of Gang- 
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pur ; and on the west by the Jashpur and Surguja States and 
Falamau District. 

Ranchi consists broadly of two plateaux, the higher of 
which, on its northern and western sides, has an elevation 
of about 2,000 feet and covers about two-thirds of its area, 
while the lower plateau lies on the extreme eastern and 
southern borders and has only half this elevation. The ghati 
or passes which connect the two are for the most part steep 
and rugged, and are covered with a fair growth of timber. In 
the north-western comer of the District are situated several 
lofty ranges of hills, some of them with level tops, locally 
called pats, a few having an area of several square miles, but 
sparsely inhabited and with very little cultivation. The highest 
point in the District is the Sam hill, about 20 miles west of the 
town of LohSrdago, which rises to 3,615 feet above sea-level. 
With the exception of the hills in the north-west and of a lofty 
range which divides the main portion of the lower plateau 
from the secluded valley of Sonapet in the south-eastern comer 
of the District, the plateaux themselves are flat and undu- 
lating, with numerous small hills. Ranchi possesses varied 
beauties of scenef)', especially in the west and south, where 
bare and rugged rocks alternate with richly wooded hills en- 
closing secluded and peaceful valleys. Not least among the 
scenic features are the various waterfalls, any of which would 
in a Western country be regarded as worthy of a visit even 
from a distance. The finest is the Hundrughagh on the 
Subamarekha river about 50 miles east of Ranchi town ; but 
several others are hardly inferior, e.g. the Dasamghagh near 
BQndu, two Feruaghaghs (one in Kochedega and one in the 
Basra ihana), so called because of the hundreds of wild pigeons 
which nest in the crevices of the rocks round about all these 
falls, and the beautiful though almost unknown fall of the 
Sankh river (known as the Sadnighagh from the adjacent 
village of Sadnl Kona), where it drops from the lofty Rajdera 
plateau on its way to the plains of Banve below. 

The river system is complex, and the various watersheds 
scatter their rivers in divergent directions. Near the village of 
Nagra, 12 miles west and south-west of Ranchi town, "rise the 
SuBARNARCKHA (the 'golden line or thread’) and the South 
Koel (a very common name for rivers in Chota Nagpur, but 
apparently without any specific meaning) j the former on the 
south side and the latter on the north. The Subamarekha, of 
which the chief affluents in this District are the Kokro, the 
Kanchl, and the Karkarl, flows at first in a north-easterly 
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direction, passes the town of Rhnchl at n distance of about 
2 miles, and eventually running due cast flows through a 
narrow and picturesque valley along the IlazaribSgh border 
into the District of Mnnbhilm. The South Kocl, on the other 
hand, starting in a north-westerly direction, runs near T^hitr- 
dagS, and turning south again, flows across the District from 
north-west to south-east into GSngpur State and there joins the 
Sankh, which, rising in the extreme west of the District, also 
runs south-east, the united stream being known ns the IIkau- 
manI. Within almost a few yards of the Sankh rises another 
Kocl, known as the North Kocl ; but this stream flows to the 
north and eventually, after traversing I’alamau District, joins 
the Son under the plateau of RohtiLs. None of these rivers con- 
tains more tlian a few inches of water during the dry season ; 
but in the rains they come down in sudden and violent freshes, 
which for a few hours, or it may be even days, render them 
wellnigh impassable. Lakes are conspicuous by their absence, 
the explanation being lh.it the granite which forms the chief 
geological feature of the District is soft and soon worn .way. 

The gco1ogic.ll formations arc the Archaean and the (iond- Gcolop 
wSna. Of the latter, all that is included within the District is 
a small strip along the southern edge of the Karanpur.'i coal- 
fields. The rock occupying by far the greatest area is gneiss 
of the kind known as ‘Bengal gneiss,’ which is remarkable for 
the great v.iricty of its component cry.sl.illine rocks. The 
south of the District includes a ]K>rtion of the auriferous schists 
of Chot,i Nagpur. These form a highly altered scdimcm.iry and 
volcanic scries, consisting of quartzites, quarizilic sandstones, 
slates of various kinds, sometimes shaly, homblcndic, mic.i, 
talcosc, and chloritic schists. Like the DIirirw.'ir schists of 
Southern India, which they rcseniblc, they arc traversed by 
auriferous quartz, veins. A gigantic intrusion of igneous basic 
dioritc runs through the schists from e.isl to west, forming a 
lofty range of hills which culminate in the peak of Dalm.! in 
ManbhUm, whence the name ‘D.ilm.1 trap ’ has been derived. 

In the neighbourhood of this intrusion the schists are more 
metamorphosed and contain a larger infusion of gold 

The narrower valley.s arc often terraced for rice cultivation, not.sny. 
and the ricc-ficlds and their margins abound in marsh and 
water plants. The surlacc of the plateau latul between the 
valley.s, where level, is often bare and rocky ; but, where undu- 
lating, is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which 

* The gold-bMiin;; rocks of Cliol.t Xri(;|>or Ii-ave twcti «le«crih'il by 
S. M. Miicliuea in lUttrdt, Hunty tf India, sol. xwi, pt. I’i. 
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Dcndrocalamus sirictus is prominent. The steep slopes oflhe 
ghats are covered with a dense forest mixed with rl i m^ e i s. 
Sal (S/iorea roius/a) is gregarious ; among the other note- 
worthy trees are species of Duehanania, Semeearps, Ttrmin- 
a/la, Cedrela, Cassia, Butea, Banhinia, Acacia, and Adina, 
which these forests share with the similar forests on the Lower 
Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, however, are a number 
of characteristically Central India -trees and shrubs, sudi as 
Cochlospermum, Soymida, Bosivellia, Hardwickia, and Bassit, 
which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the features 
of the upper edge of the^M/r is a dwarf palm, Phoenix acauHs. 
Striking too is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season 
produced by the abundance of Butea frondosa and B. suyerk, 
and the mass of white flowers along the ghats in November 
displayed by the convolvulaceous climber Parana panicuMs. 
The jungles also contain a large variety of tree and ground 
orchids. 

The Indian bison iganr) is probably extinct as an inhaN- 
tant of the District, but a wanderer from GSngpur State or 
Falamau may occasionally even now be encountered near 
the boundary. Tigers, leopards, hyenas, bears, and an occa- 
sional wolf are to be found in all jungly and mountainous 
parts, while sSutbar {Cerviis uttico/ar), nilgai {Boselaphus trago- 
cat/ielus), antelope, clatal or spotted deer, and the little kotra 
or barking-deer {Cervulus muntjad) are common in all the 
larger jungles. 

The temperature is moderate, except during the hot months 
of April, May, and June, when the westerly winds from 
Central India cause high temperature with low humidity. 
The mean temperature increases from 76' in March to 85® in 
April and 88® in May, the mean maximum from 88® in Match 
to roo® in May, and the mean minimum from 63® to 76®. 
During these months humidity is lower in Chot 5 Nfigpur than 
in any other part of Bengal, falling in Ranchi to 43 per cent, 
in March. During the cold season the mean temperature is 
63® and the mean minimum 51®. The annual rainfall averages 
52 inches, of which 8-i inches fall in June, 13*6 in July, X3-7 
in August, and 8-8 in September. 

The history of Chota Nagpur divides itself into four well- 
marked periods. During the first the country was in the 
undisturbed possession of the MundS and Oraon races, who 
may be presumed to have reclaimed it from a state of unculti- 
vated forest j it was at that time called Jharkand or the ‘forest 
tract.’ The second period embraces the subjection of the 
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abonginal village communities to the chiefs of the Nagbansi 
family. The birth at SutiSmba, near Fithauria, lo miles north 
of Fanchl town, of the first of this race, PhanI Mukuta Rai, 
the son of the Brahman’s daughter, FaratT, and the snake god, 
Pundarlka Nag, is a well-known incident of mythology. 
Whatever the real origin of the family, it is certain that at 
some unknown time the aborigines of Chota Nagpur, either by 
voluntary submission or by force of arms, came under the 
sway of the Nagbansi Rajas, and so continued until they in 
turn became subject to the Musalman rulers of Upper India. 
This event, which may be taken as inaugurating the third 
period in the history of Chota Nagpur, took place in the year 
1585, when Akbar sent a force which subdued the Raja of 
Kokrah, or Chota Nagpur proper, then celebrated for the 
diamonds found in its rivers ; the name still survives as that 
of the most important pargana of Ranchi District. Musalman 
rule appears for a long time to have been of a nominal de- 
scription, consisting of an occasional raid by a Muhammadan 
force from South Bihar and the carrying off of a small tribute, 
usually in the shape of a few diamonds from the Sankh river. 
Jahangir sent a large force under Ibrahim Khan, governor of 
Bihar, and carried the forty-fifth Kokrah chief, Durjan Sal, 
captive to Delhi and thence to Gwalior, where he was detained 
for twelve years. He was eventually reinstated at Kokrah 
with a n.\ed tribute •, and it w'ould appear that the relations 
thus formed continued on a more settled basis until the depre- 
dations of the Marathas in the eighteenth century led, with 
other causes, to the cession of the Chota Nagpur country to 
the British in 1765. A settlement was arrived at with the 
Nagbansi Raja in 1772 ; but after a trial of administration 
in which he was found wanting, the country now included in 
Ranch! District was, along with other adjoining territories, 
placed under the charge of the Magistrate of Raaigarh in 
HazSribagh District. This was in 1816 or 1817. Meanwhile 
the gulf between the foreign landlords and their despised 
aboriginal tenants had begun to make itself felt. A large 
proportion of the country had passed from the head family, 
either by way of maintenance grants iJihorposJi) to younger 
branches or of service grants (Japr) to Brahmans and others, 
many of whom had no sympathy with the aborigines and sought 
only to wring from them as much as possible. The result 
was a seething discontent among the Mundas and Oraons, 
which manifested itself in successive risings in the years 1811, 
J820, and 1831. In the last year the revolt assumed very 
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serious proportions, and was not suppressed without some 
fighting and the aid of three columns of troops, including a 
strong body of cavalry. It had long become apparent that the 
control from Ramgarh, which was situated outside the southern 
plateau and in reality formed part of a more northern admin- 
istrative system, was ineffective j and in 1833 Chota Nagpm 
proper with DbalbhQm was formed into a separate protiace, 
known as the South-Western Frontier Agency, and placed in 
the immediate charge of an Agent to the Govemor-Geneal 
aided by a Senior and Junior Assistant, the position of the 
former corresponding closely with that of the present Deputy- 
Commissioner of RSnchl. In 1854 the system of government 
was again altered, and ChotS Nagpur was constituted a non- 
regulation province under a Commissioner. In the Mutiny of 
1857 the head branch of the Chota Nagpur family held firm, 
though the Klmgarh Battalion at Ranchi mutinied and several 
of the inferior branches of the Nagbansis seceded. Chief 
among these in Ranchi District was the zamndar of Barki- 
garh, whose property was confiscated and now forms a 
valuable Government estate. The subsequent history of the 
District has been uneventful, with the exception of periodical 
manifestations of discontent by the MundS population in 
the south and south-east. This was farmed during the last 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century by the self-interested 
agitation of so-called sardars or leaders, whose chief object 
has been to make a linng for themselves at the expense of the 
people, and also by the misrepresentations of a certain section 
of the German missionaries. It culminated in a small rising 
in 1899 under one Birsa Munda, who set himself up as a God- 
sent leader with miraculous powers. The movement was, 
however, wanting in -dash and cohesion, and was suppressed 
without difficulty by the local authorities, the ringleader being 
captured, and ending his days from cholera in the RinchT jail. 
When the South-Western Frontier Agency was established in 
183^, the District, which was then knorm as Lohardaga, in- 
cluded the present District of Palamau and had its head- 
quarters at Lohardaga, 45 miles west of Ranchi. In 1840 the 
head-quarters were transferred to their present site, -and in 
1S92 the subdivision of Faiamau with the Tori pargana was 
formed into a separate District. 

Jtrchaeo- Doisanagar, whidi lies about 40 miles to the south-west 
of RancM, contains the ruins of the palaces built in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century by Maharaja Ram Sahi Deo 
and his brother the Kuar Gokhal Nath Sahi Deo, and also of 
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some half-dozen temples erected for the worship of Mahadeo 
and Ganesh. The stronghold of the former Raja of Jashpur, 
one of the old chiefs brought into subjection by the Mughals, 
i? situated about 2 miles north of Getalsud in the Jashpur 
pargana. The only other relic worthy of note is the temple 
at Chutia, on the eastern outskirts of the town of RanchT. 
Chokahatu, or ‘the place of mourning,’ is a village in the 
south-west of the District famous for its large burial-ground, 
which is used by both Muhammadans and Mundas. 

The recorded population of the present area rose from The 
813,328 in 1872 to 1,058,169 in 18S1, 1,128,185 in 1891, 
and 1,187,925 in 1901. The large apparent increase in the 
first decade may be in part attributed to the imperfections of 
the first Census. The subsequent growth would have been 
greater but for the drain of cooly recruiting for the tea and 
other industries, coupled with a year of sharp scarcity just 
before the Census of 1 901- The more jungly tracts are very 
malarious, but on the whole the climate compares favourably 
with that of other parts of Bengal. The principal statistics of 
the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 
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Notk. — T n 1905 a new sabdivislon, Khanti, with an area of 1,140 square milps, wan 
constituted, and the area of the Rftnehr subdivi^on was reduced to 0,366 square miles. 
The population of the RanchT and Khunti snhdivisioss Sy 537,809 and 335,407 respec^ 
tively. 

The four towns are Ranchi the present, and Lohardaca 
the former head-quarters, Bundu, and Palcot, The density 
of population declines steadily from the north-east to the west 
and south-west ; the greatest growth has taken place along the 
south of the District. Rmigration has for many years been 
very active. In 1897, 4,096 coolies were dispatched to the 
Assam tea gardens, in 1898, 4,329, and in 1899, 3,244 ; in 
1900, owing to a failure of the crops, the number rose to 
^>307 ; but since then it has fallen to 2,750 in 1901, and to 
1,799 *** 1902. The diminution is due in part to the very 
much closer supervision over the operations of recruiters 
provided by orecent legislation. There is also a large but 
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unrecorded exodus to the tea gardens of Darjeeling and the 
Duars, which are worked with free, labour, and to the coal- 
mines of ManbhOm and Burdwan. -During the winter months 
many visit the Districts of Bengal proper to seek employment 
cm earthwork and in harvesting the crops. The total number 
of emigrants at the time of the Census of 1901 was no less 
than 275,000, of whom 92,000 were in Assam and 80,000 
in Jalpaiguri District 

Hindi is spoken by 42^ per cent of the population. The 
dialect most in vogue is a variety of Bhojpuii known as Nag- 
puria, which has borrowed some of its grammatical forms from 
the adjoining Chhattisg^rhi dialect Languages of the Munda 
family are spoken by 30 per cent of the population, the most 
common being Mundart, which is the speech of 299,000 per- 
sons, and Kbaria, spoken by 50,000. Kurukh or Oraon, a 
Dravidian language, u-as returned at the Census as the parent 
tongue of rather more than a quarter of the population ; but 
as a matter of fact many of the Oraons have abandoned their 
tribal language in favour of a debased form of Hindi. 

Hindus numbered 474,540 persons (or 40 per cent of the 
total) •, Animists, 546,415 (46 per cent) ; Musalmans, 4^972 
klh per cent) ; and Christians, 124,958 (io| per cent). 
Animism is the religion, if such it can be called, of the abori- 
ginal tribes ; but many such persons now claim to be Hindus, 
and the native Christians of RSnchl District have come 
almost entirely from their ranks. 

Of aboriginal tribes, the most numerous are the Oraons 
(279,000), Mundas (236,000), and Kharias (41,000). The 
Oraons are found chiefly along the north and west, the 
Mund^ in the east, and the Karias in the south-west of the 
District. Among Hindu castes, the Kurmis (49,000) and 
Ahirs (Goalas) and Lohars (each 37,000) are most largely 
represented ; the last named probably include a large number 
of aboriginal blacksmiths. Agriculture supports 79 per cent, 
of the population, industries ii per cent, commerce o<6 per 
cent, and the professions 1-2 per cent 

Christians are more numerous than in any other -Bengal 
District, and in fact number five-elevenths of the- whole 
Christian population of Bengal and Eastern Bengal. Mis- 
sionary effort commenced shortly before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the converts consisting almost entirely of 
Oraons (61,000), Mundas (52,000), and Kharias (10,000). 
The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission was established 
in Ranchi in 1845, and was originally known as Gossner’s 
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Mission.' An unfortunate disagreement subsequently took 
place ; and in 1869 it ^vas split up into two sections, the one 
enrolling itself under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of Gossner’s Mission. 

The progress made during recent years has been remarkable, 
the number of converts having increased from 19,000 in 1S91 
to three times that number in xgor. The mission now 
possesses 10 stations in the District; and the workers include 
21 European missionaries, 19 native pastors, and 515 cate- 
chists, teachers, &c. The Church of England Mission, which 
had its origin from the split in Gossneris Mission, had in 1901 
a community of 13,000, compared with xo,ooo in 1891. The 
Roman Catholic Mission is an oiTshoot from a mission founded 
at Singhbhum in 1869, which was extended to Ranchi in 
1874. It now has 1 1 stations in the District ; and its converts 
in X901 numbered 54,000, or about three-hfths of the total 
number of Roman Catholics in Bengal and Eastern Bengal. 

The Dublin University Mission, which commenced work at 
HazaribSgh in 1892, opened a branch at Ranchi in 1901. 

The greater part of the District is an undulating table-land. General 
but towards the west and south the surface becomes niore 
broken ; the hills are steeper, and the valleys are replaced by ditlons. 
ravines where no crops can be grown. Cultivable land ordi- 
naril)' falls into two main classes : dou or levelled and em- 
banked lowlands, subdivided according to the amount of 
moisture which they naturally retain ; and /dnr or uplands, 
w’hich include alike the Aiiri or homestead lands round the 


'rillage sites and the stony and infertile lands on the higher 
ground. Generally speaking, the lour embanked lands arc 
entirely devoted to rice, while on the uplands rice is also 
grown, but in company with a variety of other crops. 


The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, Chief agri- 
in square miles staiuui 
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SfSoO 


hit 

2 

Gumla 

3,623 

9>5 


... 

Total 

7,138 

2,169 

1,196 

2 


Note.— I n J905 a neu- snbdiilsion, ivlth Iiead-qoarters at Khunti, wna constituted 
from a portion of the KancliT subaivision. The areas of the R&nchl and Kliunti 
Eubdliisions are 3,366 and 1,140 sqnare miles respectively. 
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The chief staple is rice, grown on 1,9x4 square miles, the 
upland rice being invariably sotvn broadcast, while the low- 
land rice is either sown broadcast or transplanted. Other 
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important cereals are the small millet, gondii (Panicum mil- 
iare), and marud ; pulses, especially urd, and oilseeds, chiefly 
sarguja and mustard, are also extensively grown. The bkadoi 
harvest, reaped in August and September, includes the upland 
rice crops, millets, and pulses ; and the khatif, reaped in the 
latter part of November, December, and Januaiy, includes the 
whole of the rice crops on the embanked lands, sarguja, 
and one of the varieties of urd pulse. Though in area there 
is apparently not much difference between these han'csts, 
the latter is by far the more important of the two owing to 
the weight of rice taken ofif the don lands. The raM harr’est 
in February is relatively very small, the only important 
crops being rahar {Cajantts indicus) and sarson. Tea was at 
one time somewhat extensively cultivated, but the soil and 
the rainfall do not appear to be suited to the production of 
the finer varieties, and the industry has of late years sensibly 
declined. In 1903 there were 21 gardens with 2,256 acres 
under tea and an out-turn of 306,000 lb. Market-gardening 
is earned on to a small extent in the neighbourhood of the 
large torvns by immigrant Koiris from Bihar. 

The low land most suitable for embanked rice cultivation 
has already been taken up, and as the cost of levelling and 
embanking the higher ground is considerable, the extension of 
cultivation proceeds but slowly. The native cultivator em- 
ploys primitive methods and displays no interest in the intro- 
duction of improvements. In Government estates experiments 
have been made with improved seeds, especially of the potato, 
and on the Getalsud tea estate some tdnr land has been put 
under the sisal aloe and experiments in fibre extraction are 
being made. The construction of tanks for irrigation purposes 
by erecting dams across the slopes, though they would be cheap 
and effective, has been but little resorted to, except at Kolebira 
and in a few villages in Government estates. Cow-dung is 
used for manuring lowland rice, and ashes for the fertilization 
of the uplands, especially for cotton. In the lean years 1S97 
and 1900 advances of Bs. 20,000 were made under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, and of Rs. 1,43,000 under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

No good cattle are bred. Pigs and fowls arc Largely kept by 
the aboriginal inhabitants, especially in the remoter parts .and 
on the higher plateaux. 

Extensive jungles under private ownership exist in the north- 
west and south, but the only Government forest is a sm.'ill 
Reser>’e covering 2 square miles near Riinchi town. 
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The Sonapet area in the south-east corner of the District, Miaerab. 
'which is almost entirely surrounded by the Dalma trap, has 
long been known to contain gold ; but, from the recent investi- 
gations of experts, it appears very doubtful whether its ex- 
traction either from the alluvium or from any of the quartz 
veins can ever prove remunerative. Iron ore of an inferior 
quality abounds throughout the District, and is smelted by the 
old native process and used for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, &c. In the south-east of the Tamar pargana a 
soft kind of steatite allied to soapstone is dug out of small 
mines and converted into various domestic utensils. The 
mines go down in a slanting direction, and in one or two 
instances a depth of about 150 feet has been reached. The 
harder and tougher kinds of trap make good road-metal, while 
the softer and more workable forms of granite are of ciisy access 
and are much used for the construction of piers and founda- 
tions of bridges and other buildings, hlica is found in several 
localities, especially near Lohardaga and elsewhere in the north 
of the District, but not in sufficient quantities or of a quality 
good enough to make it worth mining. 

The chief industry is the manufacture of shellac. The lac Arts and 
insect is bred chiefly on the kusum {Sehleit/tcm irijuga) and 
patiis {Buka frondosa) trees, and shellac is manufactured at 
some half-dozen factories, the largest being at K.1nchl and 
Biindu. Brass and bell-metal articles arc manufactured at 
LohSrd.'igd, and coarse cotton cloths arc woven throughout the 
District. 

The chief exports arc rice, oilseeds, hides, lac, and tea. Comintrcc. 
Myrabolams {Terminalia Chcbula) arc also extensively c.\- 
ported. The chief imports are wlie.at, tobacco, sugar, gur, 
salt, piece-goods, blankets, and kerosene oil. The principal 
places of trade are Bunchl, Lohardaga, Bundu, Palkot, and 
Gobindpur. In the west of the District, owing to the frequent 
gkdts with only bridic-patbs across them, the articles of com- 
merce are carried by strings of pack-bullocks, of which great 
numbers may be met after the harvest season, passing in or 
out of Barwe to trade either in Ranchi or in the Jnshpur and 
Surguja States. 

No railways enter the District, and practically the whole of Uoads. 
the c.xternal trade is carried along the cart-road which connects 
Ranchi town with Purulia on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

This road, and those to Chaibasa and llazaribagh, with an 
aggregate length in the l^istrict of about too mile-s, arc main- 
tained by Government. There arc also 919 miles of road 
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(including 170 miles of village tracks) maintained by the Dis- 
trict board. The most important of these arc a gravelled road 
52 miles in length, connecting Hanchl tvith Lohardaga, and 
unmetallcd roads from Ranchi to Bundu and Tamar, Palkot, 
Bero, and Kurdeg, and Sesai, whence one branch runs to 
Lohardaga and another through Gumla. There is a feny 
over the' South Koel river, tvhere it crosses the road to the new 
subdivisional head-quarters at Gumla ; but as a rule ferries arc 
little used, as the rivers, tvhen not easily fordable, become 
furious hill torrents which it is dangerous to cross. 

The District was 'affected by the famine of 1874, and the 
harvests were very deficient in 1891, 1895, 1896, and 1899; 
but it was only on the last two occasions that relief operations 
were found necessary'. In 1897 the test works at first failed 
to attract labour, and it was hoped for a time that the people 
would be able to surmount their trouble without help from 
Government Distress subsequently manifested itself in the 
centre of the District, but relief operations were at once under* 
taken and the acute stage was of very short duration. Alto- 
gether 52,710 persons found employment in relief works, and 
gratuitous relief was given to 153,200 persons, the expenditure 
from public funds being Rs. 18,000. The District was, how- 
ever, never officially declared affected, and relief operations 
were carried on only for a few' months on a small scsile. In 
1900 relief Avorks Avere opened in ample time; the attendance 
on them aa'ss far higher than in the previous famine ; and the 
distress that AA'Ould otherwise have ensued AiA'as thus to a great 
extent averted. The area affected AA-as 3,052 square miles, 
Avith a population of about 493,000 persons ; and in all, 
1,134,287 persons (in terms' of one day) received relief in 
return for AA'ork and 516,400 persons gratuitously, the expendi- 
ture from public funds being 2-3 lakhs. The distress was 
most acute in the centre and Avest of the District, but, as far 
as is knosAsi, there Avere no deaths from starvation. 

In igo2 the District was divided into tAA'o subdivisions Avith 
head-quarters at Ranchi and Gumla, and in 1905 a third sub- 
division was formed with head-quarters at Khunti. The staff 
at head-quarters subordinate to the Deputy-Commissioner con- 
sists of a Joint and five Deputy-Magistrate-Colicclors, Avhile 
the Gumla subdivision is in charge of a Joint, and the Khunti 
subdivision of a Dcputy-Magistrate-Collcctor. 

The chief court of the District, both cml and criminal, is 
that of the Judicial Commissioner, AA-ho is the District and 
Sessions Judge. The Deputy-Commissioner has special powers 
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under section 34 of tlic Code of CriminAl Procedure to try all 
eases not piinislinblc with death. The civil courts include 
those of the Deputy-Collectors who try all original rent suits, 
of two Munsifs .at Kanchf andGumba who have .also the powers 
of a Deputy-Collector for the tri.al of rent suits, ajitl of a special 
Subordinate Judge for the combined l^istricts of Haz.Trib.lgh 
and RiinchT. Tlic most common crimes arc burglaries and 
those which arise from disputes about baud ; the latter arc 
very frequent owing to the unscttletl nature of rights and areas, 
the ignonance of the common people, and the greed of in- 
dificrent and petty landlords. Murders arc unusually frequent, 
as the aboriginal inhabitants arc heavy drinker^, hclicvc in 
witchcraft, and have small regard for life. 

The country was originally in the sole jrosscssion of thcI--.R<l 
aboriginal settlers, whose vilhgcs were divided into groups or 
paras e.ich under its taanlt or chief. 'J'hcsc chiefs were subse- 
quently broughi under the domination of the N'.'ighansi ll.tj.'is, 
who bccimc Hinduired and by degrees lost sjnijulby with 
their despised non-llindu subjects. The Mahriraj.ls in rmirsc 
of time made large grants of land for the maintenanre of their 
relatives, militaty supporters, .and political ordomcMie fasourilcs, 
svho fell into financial difitcullics and admitted the dikhi or 
alien adventurer to jircy ujwn the l.md. 'I'o one or other 
of these stages belong all the tenures of the District. 'I'liey 
.are very numerous, but can be generally classified undi r four 
heads : the K-lj or Chot.i X 3 g|»ur estate : tenures tlf|)cnclct’.t 
on the M.alCir.lj.'is and held by subordinate K.'ij.’« ; maintm uti-e 
and sen-ice tenures ; and culliv.iling tenures. 'I'lie ss-contl .and 
lliird classes of tenures .arc held on .a system of stici ession 
peculiar to Clioi.’i X.'igpur, kmmTi :is putrap'.ilriidt};, wlmh 
renders tliem liable to resuntption in case of failure of male 
heirs to the origin.al grantee. .\s thcChot.'i Nrigpur K.'ij fc'llows 
the custom of primogcnituic, maintenance grants .are given to 
the nc-ir relatives of the M.ah.'ir.*«j'). The chief si nice gr.mts 
arc: haraih, given for niilil.ary service and the upkeep of a 
militia ; Msuiyii, a ^in1ilar tenure found in the soiitli west of the 
District : ohdur, for work done as diivdn \ phdtuuil, for keeping 
safe the ji.asses; and a v.iricty of revenue frec gr.ants, hdh'i- 
uttar or grants to Dr.'ihman'', and drlrlfaror l.mrK set .ajvsri for 
the -scmcc of idols. Cultis-ating tenures may he cbissiiKd as 
privileged holdings, ordinary ryafi lami known .ts raj/.a*, and 
prtjprictors' private land or tnanjhihas. 'I’lie prisiltgi't! hold- 
ings arc Iho c which were in the cullis.ilion rif the nborigin-sl 
settlers before the advent of the Hindu Inndlo-jp .and the 
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importation of cuUn-ators alien to the village. They include 
bhuinhati, \v 5 th the cognate tenures known as hhnihhtia (land 
set aside for support of devil propitiation), dalikatan, /aknm, 
and mahaii. The last two arc lands held by the f>ahn and 
tnahaio, the village priest and headman. In some parts the 
privileged lands of the old settlers are known as khmtkhaui, 
and include the fahn khttnt, the munda kliunf, and the makah 
khunt. The muttda is the village chief responsible for the 
payment of the khuntkhaiii rents to the mdnki of the circle of 
the villages, while the tndhato^ a later importation, is the head- 
man from the point of view of the Hindu landlord, whow 
interests he guards by assisting in the realization of the rent of 
the Tttjhas and cultivation of the manjhihas lands. These latter 
include Mkk/ie/d, or land set aside for the provision of labour 
for cultivation of the remaining private lands. As in other 
parts of Bengal, attempts to add to private lands are constantly 
made; but the tendency received a salut.ary' check from the 
demarcation, mapping, and registering of bhuinharl and private 
lands under the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act of 1869. By the 
original custom of the countrj', now gradually passing aa-ay, 
rent was as a rule assessed only on the low lands or dons. On 
an average of ten villages in the Government estates in 1897, 
the rates per acre for low lands were found to range between 
Rs. i“2-3 and Rs. 2-1-6, and for high lands between and 
4 annas. These rates are very much lower than those pre- 
valent in zanfindari villages, where Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 is often 
charged for an acre of iirst-class low hand. Tlic uplands, when 
not paying cash rent, arc msually liable to the pa)'mont of 
produce rent known as rnkumSf, which varies a good deal in 
dilTcrent parts, and the cultivators are liable to give a certain 
amount of free labour (if/k begar) to the landlord. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (prineipal heads only), in thous-ands of 
rupees : — 
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Outside the municipalities of Raxciu and I-oifAKDACv, 
loc.al alTairs are managed by the District board. In 1903-.} 
its income was Rs. 1,04,000, including Rs. 39,000 derived from 
rates ; and the expenditure was R.s. 1,09,000, the chief items 
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being Rs. 50,000 spent on public works and Rs. 39,000 on 
education. 

The District contains 16 police stations or tfia/ias and 16 Police .mi 
outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent consisted of 3 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 42 head 
constables, and 352 constables. There was, in addition, a rural 
police force of 24 dajjadars and 2,442 ehaukiddrs. The 
District jail at Ranch! has accommodation for 2 1 7 prisoners, 
and a subsidinr}’ jail at Gumla for 2r. 

Education is backward, only 2*7 per cent, of tlic population Eilucatlot 
(5-1 males and 0-5 females) being able to read and write in 
1901. Great progress is now being made, and the number of 
pupils under instruction rose from 12,569 in 1892-3 to 19,132 
in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 19,074 boys and 2,514 girls were at 
.school, being respectively 22-0 and 2-7 per cent, of the children 
of school-going age. There were in that year 85 7 schools: 
namely, 15 secondar)*, 825 primar)', and 17 spcci.al schools. 

The most important of these are the District school.s, the 
German Evangelistic Lutheran Mission high school, the first- 
grade training school, the Government industri.il school, and 
the blind school, all in Ranchi town. The c\pcnditurc in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000, of which Rs. 19,000 wets derived 
from Provincial revenues, Rs, 38,000 from District funds, 

Rs, 700 from municiful funds, Rs. 22,000 from fees, and 
Rs. 75,000 from other sources. 

The District contains 6 dispcns.irics, of which 5 possess Mcdic.1l. 
accommodation for 49 in-patients. The eases of 18,348 out- 
jiatients and 369 in-patients were tre.ated in 1903, and 76S 
ojicrations were performed. The expenditure was Rs, 1 8,000 ; 
and of the income Rs. 1,100 was contributed by Government, 

Rs. 1,000 by District funds, Rs. 5,000 by Loc.!! funds, Rs. 3,000 
by municipal funds, and Rs. 9.000 by subscriptions. Tlie prin- 
cipal institution is the Ranch! dispensarj'. A small leper 
asylum at Lohrirdag.’l is conducted by the German mission. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal arc.i.s ; but good Vacema- 
jirogrcss is being made throughout the District, .and in r903-4 
the number of persons successfully \-accinnted was 43,000, or 
37-3 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. \V. Hunter, SMhtual Amunt cf vol. 

(iSji); E. A. Slackc, Rf/or/ on Utt ScUtemod of the Estate of 
the Maharaja ^ (C.alcutt.a, 18S6); 11 . C. Jlasii, 

Report on the Af'rieutfure of the District of Ij)hardagf (Cal- 
cutta, 1890); Papers relalinp to the Chota Naspar Agrarian 
Disputes (Calcutta, 1S90); E. II. 'Whitclcy, AWrj on the 
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Dialect of Lohardaga (Calcutta, 1896) j F. B. Bradlcy-Bin, 
Chota Nagpur (1903). 

Ranchi Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of the 
Distnet of the same name, Bengal, lying between aa" ai'and 
23° 43' N. and 84“ o' and 85® 54' E., with an area of 3,366 
square miles. Ibe subdivision consists of an elevated un- 
dulating table-land, where permanent cultiv.ation is almost 
confined to the terraces cut in the slopes of the depressions 
which lie between the ridges. The population in 1901 was 
7S3 i236j compared with 730,642 in 1891, the density being 
215 persons per square mile. In 1901 it comprised 3,506 
square miles ; but owing to the formation of the Khunti sub- 
division in 1905, the area was reduced to 2,366 square miles 
with a population of 527,829 and a density of 223 persons per 
square mile. The subdivision contains two towns, Ra^tciu 
( population, 25,970), the head-quarters, and Louardaga 
(6,123); and 1,417 villages. 

Gumla Subdivision.— South-western subdivision of RSnchl 
District, Bengal, lying between 22® 21' and 23® 38' N. and 
84® o' and 85® 6' E., witlran area of 3,622 square miles. The 
subdivision is part of the undulating elevated plateau of Chotd 
Nfigpur; but to the west and south the surface is more broken, 
the hills are sleeper, and the valleys arc replaced by ravines. 
The plateau falls away to the south, while the level of the 
country rises, and there is another and higher plateau to the 
west. The population in 1901 was 434,689, comp.ircd with 
398,243 in 1891, the density being 120 persons per square 
mile. The subdivision contains one town, P.\i.kot (popu- 
lation, 3,246); and 1,157 villages, of which Gumla is the 
head-quarters. 

Khunti Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of Ranchi 
District, Bengal, lying between 22° 38' and 23® 18' N. and 84® 
56' and 85® 54' E., with an .area of 1,140 square miles. The 
subdivision, which was created in 1905, is an elevated table- 
land ; but to the south the surface is broken and the undulating 
ridges and vallcj’S give place to steep hills and ravines, termi- 
nating in a comparatively open pl.iin to the sout}i-c.v;t towards 
Manbhflm. It had a population in 1901 of 225,407, com- 
pared with 198,730 in 1891, the density being 198 persons 
per square mile. It contains one town, BD.vnu (popul.ition, 
5,4^9) j 599 villages, of which Knu.vTi is the head- 
quarters. 

Bundu. — Town in the Khunti .subdivision of R.’tnchr Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 23® 10' N. and 85® 36' E. Population 
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(igoi), 5,469. BQndu is the centre of the lac industry in the 
District and a flourishing trade mart. 

Chutia. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Kanch! 
District, Bengal, situated in 23° 21' N. and 85® 21' E., 2 miles 
east of Banchl town. Population (1901), 888. Chuti.a ^vas at 
one time the seat of the Nagbansi Mj.ns, and this circumstance 
gave to their territory the designation of Chotii (a corruption of 
Chutia) Nagpur. 

Gumla Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Ranchi District, Bengal, situated in 23® 2' N. 
and 84® 33' E. Population (1901), 777. It is a flourishing 
trade centre. 

Khunti Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Ranchi District, Bengal, situated in 23® 5' N. 
and 85® 16' E. Population (1901), 1,446. It is a trade centre 
of some importance on the road from Riinchl to Chaibasa. 

Lob&rdaga. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Ranchi District, Bengal, situated in 23® 26' N. and 84® 41' E., 
47 miles west of Ranchi town. Populiition (1901), 6,123. 
Lohardaga was until 1840 the head-quarters of the District, 
which was formerly called after it. It w.is constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1888. The income during the decade ending 
1 901-2 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the c.\pendilurc Rs. 3,700. 
In 1903-4 the income w.ts Rs. 4,400, half of which was 
obtained from a mx on persons (property tax); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 4,700. A small leper asylum is main- 
tained by a German mission. 

Marang Buru. — Hill on the edge of the plateau of Haxnri- 
bagh District, Bengal, situated in 23® 33' N. and 85° 27' E., 
on the boundary line betsveen Hazarilwgh and Ranchi Dis- 
tricts. It rises 2,400 feet above the valley of the IXlmodar 
and 3,445 feel above sea-level. It is an object of peculiar 
veneration to the Mundas, who regard Marang Buru ns the 
god of rainfall, and appeal to him in times of drought or 
epidemic sickness. 

PalkoL — ^Town in the Gumla subdivision of Riinchl Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 22® 52' N. and 84® 39' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,246. It is one of tiic principal trade centres in 
the District, and the hcad-quarlcis of a police circle, and has 
given its name to a f>argam. 

Ranchi Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name .and also of the Chota Nagpur Division, Bengal, situated 
in 23® 23' N. and 85® 20' E., on the Chotii Nagpur platc.iu, 
‘about 2,100 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 25,970 
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(including 2,844 within cantonment boundaries), of whom 
12,968 were Hindus, 7,547 Musalmans, 3,640 Cliristians, and 
1,807 Animists. Ranchi is a station of the Lucknpw diWslon 
of the Northern Command, and the wing of a NatiTO infanit}* 
regiment is stationed in the cantonments (formerly known as 
Dorunda cantonments), Avhich lie 2 miles to the south of the 
town. It is also the head-quartets of the Chota Nagpur 
Volunteer ^lountcd Rifles, of the Superintending Engineer 
of the Western Circle, and of the Executive Engineer of the 
Chota Nagpur Dhasion. It is connected by good metalled 
roads with Purulia, Hazaribagh, and Chaibasa, nnd is a large 
trade centre. It is the chief scat of Christian missionarj’ enter- 
prise in Rengal, and is the head-quarters of three important 
missions {see Ranch! Distkici-). Ranchi was constituted a 
municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 23,000, and the expenditure Rs. 22,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,000, mainly derived from n tax 
on houses and lands nnd a conservancy rate ; and the c.\pcn- 
diture was Rs. 32,000. The natural drainage of the town is 
excellent, and plenty of good water can be obtained from wells. 
The town contains the usual public buildings ; the District j.ii) 
has accommodation for 217 prisoners, who are employed on 
the manufacture of oil and of rope from aloe fibre. The most 
important schools are the District school, with 338 pupils on 
its rolls in 1902 ; the German Evangelistic Lutheran Mission 
high school, intended chiefly for the education of Christian con- 
verts, with 230 pupils; the first-grade school for vernacular 
te.achcrs, with 22 pupils; the Government industrial school, 
and the blind school. In the industrial school the pupils, 
who in 1902 numbered 50, receive stipends wirying from R. i 
to Rs. 3 per month, and arc taught carpentering and black- 
smiths’ w’ork, &C,, together with a certain amount of reading, 
writing, free-hand drawing, elementary arithmetic, and practical 
geometry. The course of instruction at the blind scliool, which 
had 20 pupils, includes reading by means of raised type repre- 
senting letters, cane-work, nnvar we-iving, and mat-making. 
It is proposed to build a large .asylum for European and 
Eura.sian lunatics from Northern India at Rtlnchl. 

Sant. — Hill in the Gumla subdivision of RSnchl District, 
Beng.'il, situated in 23® 30' N. and 84® 28' E. It i« o/'iS ^oet 
above sea-level, and is the highest peak on the Chot.I N.Igpur 
plateau. 

Falflmau (‘a place of refuge’). — District in the Chot^l N.Ig- 
pur Division of Bengal, Ijing between 23® 20' and 2.|® 39' N. 
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and 83“ 2o' and 84° 58' £., with an area of 4,914 square miles, lignration. 
It is bounded on the north by Shahab 3 d and Gaya ; on the ^ 
east by Gaya, Hazaribagh, and ^nchl ; on the south by Ranchi systems, 
and the State of Surguja ; and on the west by Suiguja and the 
Mirzapur District of the United Provinces. 

The District consists of a confused aggregation of hills, 
offshoots from the Chota Nagpur plateau, and of the valleys 
between them. The hills run in the main east and west, 
though many are at right angles to the general trend. They 
are highest in the south, where they adjoin the Surguja plateau, 
and gradually decrease in size tonnrds the north. The District 
comprises four distinct tracts, which are roughly conterminous 
with the four old fiscal divisions or larganas. By far the 
largest is ^argana Palamau, which forms the greater portion 
of the District, consisting of jungle-clad hills and fertile but 
narrow valleys. Pargam Tori is an undulating but in many 
places highly cultivated tract, with a few large isolated hills ; 
until recently it formed part of the head-quarters subdirision 
of RSnchl District, and its tenures, people, and customs are 
quite distinct from those of Palamau. Pargatta BclaunjS in 
its southern portion closely resembles PalSmau, but towards 
the north it sinks into an extremely fertile valley into which 
the Son yearly overspills. Pargana JaplH, in the extreme 
north of the District, is a tract almost devoid of hills and very 
similar to the alluvial portion of the District of Gaya. The 
Son flows along the northern border, but the most important 
river is the Koel. This rises in Barwe in Ranchi District, and 
after flowing nearly duo west for about 24 miles, turns north- 
wards, passing through the centre of PalSmau, and joins the 
Son not far from the old fort of Rohtasgarh ; its chief affluents 
are the Auranga and Amanat The Kanbar flows in a north- 
westerly direction along the Surgujil boundary, and eventually 
joins the Son in Mirzapur District. 

The characteristic formation of Pakimau is gneiss, of which Geology, 
all the more important hill ranges arc composed. It is of 
extremely varied constitution, including granitic gneisses, mica 
schists, magnetite schists, huge beds of crystalline lime- 
stone, &c. Along the north-west boundary of the District is 
the eastern termination of a large outcrop of Bijawar .slates, 
which extends westwards for nearly soo miles through Mirzapur 
and Rewah. The Lower Vindhyans, which rest unconformably 
upon the Bijawars, are found along the valley of the Son, 
where representatives of the Garhbandh, porcellanic, and 
Khtnjua group.s are found ; the first mentioned contains two 
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subdivisions, a lower one consisting of conglomerates, shalw, 
limestones, sandstones, and porcellanites, and an upper band 
of compact limestone of 200 or 300 feet in thickness. The 
rocks of the porcellanic group, which overlies the Gaihlnndh, 
are indurated, highly siliceous volcanic ashes j their thickness 
increases as they approach the former centres of volcanic 
activity in the neighbourhood of KutumbS, Nablnagar, and 
Japla. The shales and limestones of the Khinjua group arc 
mostly concealed by alluvium along the banks of the Son. As 
the Vindhyans are unfossiliferous, their geological age cannot 
be exactly determined, but there is reason to think that they 
may be as old as Cambrian. 

The next formation, the GondwAna, contains numerous fossil 
plants, which determine its age partly as upper palaeozoic and 
partly as mesozoic. It is of great economic importance on 
account of the coal and iron ore which it contains. It com- 
prises in Palamau the Mahadeva, Panchet, RSnIganj, Barakai, 
and Talcher divisions. The rocks of this formation generally 
weather into low undulating ground, but those of the MahS- 
deva group rise into lofty hills. The coal-seams are restricted 
to the Bariikar and Raniganj groups, which consist of alter- 
nating layers of shale and sandstone ; the workable seams arc 
found chiefly in the Barakar. The PSnehet and MahSdeva 
groups consist principally of sandstones, and the TSicher 
mostly of shales ; thcTalchers, which are the oldest Gonduatia 
rocks, contain at their base a conglomerate, consisting of brge 
boulders embedded in clay, which is supposed to be of glacial 
origin. The Auranga, Hutar, and Daitong.anj coal-flclds arc 
situated entirely in Palnmnu, which also contains the western 
extremity of the large Karanpura field. The boundaries of the 
coal-fields are usually faults, whose position is indicated by lines 
of siliceous breeda, and hot sulphurous .springs arc frequent 
along them. The best co.!! is that in the DaUonganj field. 

Near the southern edge of the District, the lofty fiat-topped 
hills known os j> 5 ts arc capped by great masses of latcrite, 
resulting from the decomposition of Irasallic beds of the 
Dcccan trap formation. The largest of these is the vast 
Ncturhat plateau west of the Koel river. A few -intrusive 
dikes of tlic same formation occur in the Dahonganj and 
Hutar coal-fields. 

Along the Son, especially below ii.s confluence with the 
Kocl, the rocks are concealed by deep alluvium, which merges 
into the alluvial formation of the Gangctic plain. Alluvi.al 
soil is scattered over many other parl.s of the Jh'strict, and 
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nearly everywhere contains in great abundance the calcareous 
concretions known as kankar^. 

The rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and water Botany, 
plants. The surface of the plateau land between the valleys, 
where level, is often bare and rocky ; but, where undulating, is 
usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which Dendro- 
calamus strietus is prominent. The steeper slopes are covered 
trith a dense forest mixed with many climbers/ Sal (Shorea 
robustd) is gregarious ; among the other noteworthy trees are 
species of Semtearpus, Termiualia, Cedrela, Cassia, 

Butea, Batihitiia, Acacia, and Aditta, which these forests share 
with the similar forests on the Lower Himalayan slopes. Mixed 
with them, however, are a number of characteristically Central 
India trees and shrubs, such as Cochtospermum, Soymida, Bos- 
ivellia, Hardivickia, and Bassia, which do not cross the 
Gangetic plain. One of the features of the flowering trees 
is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season produced by 
the abundance of Buica frondosa and B, sttperba. 

The chief wild animals to be met with arc tigers, leopards, Fauna, 
black bears, bison, sambar, cliUra (spotted deer), cliinkara, 
four-horned deer, barking-deer, nilgai, antelope, and wild dogs. 

The Government ‘ reserved ’ forests form a shelter for game ; 
and though tigers have probably diminished in number of late 
years, bison and deer have considerably increased, in spite of 
the ravages committed by wild dogs. 

FalSmau enjoys a moderate temperature, except during the Tempera- 
hot months of April, Rfay, and June, when the westerly winds 
from Central India cause great heat, combined with very low 
humidity. The mean temperature increases from 74® in March 
to 86® and 94® in April and May, the mean maximum from 88° 
in March to 107® in May, and the mean minimum temperature 
from 59® in March to 81° in June. During these months 
humidity is lower in Chota Nagpur than in any other part of 
Bengal, falling in this District to 57 per cent, in March, 46 per 
cent, in April, and 51 per cent, in May. The mean tempera- 
ture for the year is 77®, falling to 61® during the cold season, 
when the minimum temperature is 47®. The annual rainfall 

^ Detailed descriptions of the Geology of P.^lamnii Imre been published 
in the Memoirs of fhe Geological Survey', the Ilutar nnd Anmnga coal- 
fields, the gneiss, nnd the iron ores hns’c been dcsciibcil by V. Ball, in 
vol, XV, part i ; the Daltongnnj eoa1-(icld by Th. linghes in vol. vHi, part ii ; 
the Knianpurn coal-iicld by Tb. Hughes in vol, vii, part iii ; the Lower 
Vtndhyans generally by F, htallct, vol. vii, part i ; and the ralcanic rocks of 
that series by E. Vredenburg, vol. xxxi, part i. 
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averages 49 inches, of which 6§ inches fall in June, 14 each in 
July and August, and 8 in September. 

Reliable history does not date back beyond 1603, when the 
Raksel Rajputs were driven out by the Cheros under Bhagront 
Rai, who took advantr^e of the local Rajii’s absence at a cere- 
niony at Surguja to raise the standard of revolt. The Chcro 
dynasty lasted for nearly 200 years, the most famous of the 
line being Medni Rai, surnamed ‘ tlic just,* who ruled from 
1659 to 1672 and extended his Raj into GayS, Haz5rib5gh, 
and Surguja. The erection at Palamau of the older of the 
two forts which form the only places of historical interest in 
the District is ascribed to him ; the other, which w.is never 
completed, was bepn by his son. These Rajiis apparently 
ruled as independent princes till between 1640 and 1G60, when 
the Muhammadans made several attacks on them and forced 
them to pay tribute. In the latter year occurred the attack on 
PalSmau fort and its capture by Daud Kh3n, which forms the 
subject of a large picture (30 feet by 1 2) preserved by Daud’s 
descendants and described in detail by Colonel Dalton in the 
Journal, Asiatic Socieiy of Bengal, 1874, In *722 the ruling 
Raja, ^njlt Rai, was murdered, and Jay Kishan Rai, de- 
scended from the younger son of a former RSj9, was placed 
upon the throne. A few years afterwards Jay Kishan was shot 
in a skirmish, and his family fled to Mcgra in Bihar. Here 
they took refuge with one Udwant Ram, a kanungo, who in 
1770 took Gopal Rai, grandson of the murdered RSj.i, to 
Fatna and presented him to Captain Camac, the Government 
Agent, as the rightful heir to the Palamau Raj. Captain 
Camac promised the assistance of the British Government and, 
after defeating the troops of the ruling RajS, gave a sanad for 
five years to Gopal Rai and two of his cousins. Prom this 
time Palamau was included in the British District ofRamg.irh. 
A year or two later, Gopal Rai was sentenced to imprisonment 
for being concerned in the murder of the kanungo who had 
helped him to power. He died at Patna in 1784, and in the 
same year died Basant Rai, who had succeeded to xhegaddi on 
his imprisonment Cburaman R»i succeeded; but by 1813 he 
had become insolvent, and Palamau was .sold for oircars of 
revenue and bought in by Government for the amount due. 
Three years later old disturbances between the Kharwiirs and 
Cheros were renewed, and Palamau was given to the Deo 
family in G.iy.a as a reward for their services in helping to 
quell them. Their regime, however, was unpopular, and in a 
year the country was in open rebellion. So Government was 
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Again forced to take up the managuineni of the estate, giving 
the Deo family as compensation a reduction of Rs. 3,000 in the 
] 3 ihnr revenue payable on their estates in Riltar. In T832 
the Khanvars and Chcros again broke out in rebellion, but tliis 
rising was soon put down. There were no further troubles 
until the Mutiny of 1S57, when the Kharw.1,rs rose ngtiinst 
their Riijput landlords; and the mutineers of tlic K.'nngarh 
Jlattalion, taking refuge in Palamau, made common cause witli 
NilStnbar and Pitilmhar Singh, two malcontent landholders. 

The 26ih Madras Native Infantry and a portion of the Ram- 
g.arh Ilattniion which had remained loy.il defeated the insur- 
gents at the P.al.amau forts. NilSmbar and Pitilmbar Singh 
were taken prisoners ;md Ranged. In 183.1 Pal.Im.au was 
included in the District of I.ohilrd.aga (now Uiinchl), and 
was formed into a sepanatc District in 1S92. 

The population of the present area incrca.sed from 4J3,795 Die 
in 1872 to SSI107S in iSSi, 596,770 in 1891, and 619,600 
in 1901. The striking increase between 1S72 and 1R81 is 
attributable jrarlly to the greater arcurac)’ of enumeration in 
iSSr, and partly to (ho impetus given to enlightened m.anagc- 
ment of estates, and consequently to the cMcnsion of cultitn* 
tion, which followed the settlement of the (lovermncni estates 
m.adc in 1869-70. The northern |).art of the District is hc.althy, 
but not the .southern portion. 'I'hc [lopiilnlion is contained in 
3,iS,; villages and two towns, DAt.aoN'o.sN'j, the hc.ad-qiiarter.s, 
and Garw.s. The District is very sparsely inhabited, the 
number of jicrsons per .squ.are mile being only 126. 'I'lie 
density is greatest in the alluvi.al s-.allcy.s .along the course of 
the Kocl and Ain.'mat rivers and on the right hank of the 
Son. Elsewhere, and cspemlly in the soulli and west, the 
country is wild and inhospitable, and is inhabited mainly by 
forest tribes, wlio eke out tlicir precarious crops of oilseeds', 
mairc, and cotton with the blossoms of tlic titafiint tree and 
other products of the jungle. There is some emigration to 
Assam. Only 7,000 per-sons cmimcnilcd there in 1901 were 
entered as natives of PaDmau ; but it is belies cd that, owing 
to the recent creation of the District, many of the Paklmati 
emigrants returned their birthplace as I^ihrird.aga, and were 
therefore assigned to the category of those horn in 11.1110111. 

All hut about 6 per cent, of the population .s|)Cak Hindi, 
in most crises a patois of the Bhojpurl dialect known as Nag- 
purl, which has borrowed some of its grammatical forms from 
Clihattlsgarhl ; 3"S per cent, sjusak Oraon, a language of the 
Dravidian family; and 2*7 per ci-nl. .spwk di.ilects of jhc 
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Munda family, chiefly Mundari, Bitjm, and Konv3. Of the 
total, 86 per cent, arc Hindus, 8-4 per cent. Muhammadans, 
and 4-2 Animists. Those returned as Hindu include large 
numbers of semi-Hinduized aborigines. 

The largest tribes and castes are Bhuiy.’is (53,000), Khar- 
-wars (42,000), and Ahirs ; among other Dravidmn tribes dis- 
tinctive of this neighbourhood may be mentioned the Bhogtjs, 
Korwas, Nagesias, and ParhaiySs. The Clieros were at one 
time a dominant race in South BihSr ; they arc known in 
Paliimau District as ‘ the 12,000,’ it being popularly asserted 
that at the beginning of their rule in PalSmau they numbered 
12,000 families. Agriculture supports 72 per cent, of the 
population, industries 11-7 per cent., and the professions o-S 
per cent. 

Christians number 7,908, of whom 7,897 arc natives. Ncirly 
ail reside in the MahuadSnd ihana, where a Roman Catholic 
mission is at work and has built a church and a school. 

The rahi and bhadoi crops, especially the former, arc vety 
precarious, owing to the lightness and uncertainty of the rain- 
fall, and the rapidity with which all water runs off to the main 
streams. The rice crop is even more precarious, except where 
means of storing up water to irrigate the fields have been pro- 
vided. A few of the more enlightened samhidiirs have done 
a great deal to this end, by throwing embankments across the 
natural slope of the country and diverting small streams to fill 
these rude reservoirs; much has also been done by Govern- 
ment in the estates under its direct management. Rice lands 
have all to be laboriously constructed by terracing off favour- 
able hollows or Ailing up the beds of streams with the earth 
from their banks. For agricultural purposes the District con- 
sists broadly of two interlacing rones. The first consists of 
the valleys of the AmSnat, the Kocl, and the Son, and con- 
tains stretches of fertile clay covered with ric<^ sug-xr-canc, 
and various raM crops. The second comprises the hilly areas 
which arc generally covered with a thin loose gravelly soil ; 
and the papulation is chiefly dependent for its sustenance on 
the bhadoi crops. The most fertile soil is a black friable clay 
known as hrml, found in abundance in the valleys 'and also, 
though without any great depth, in the uplands. It is very 
retentive of moisture and produces good crops of rice, wheal, 
and barley ; in many cases khmlri {Lalkynis sa/irtts) is grown 
on it after the rice has been harvested. 

In 1903-4 the cultivated area was estimated at 577 siju.xre 
miles, current fallows at 588 square miles, and other cultirablc 
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waste at 1,072 square miles. Rice, whicli is the staple crop statistics 
in the valleys, is gro^vn on 238 square miles, the winter crop 
being the most important ; maize covers 55 square miles ; 
while other cereals, including manta, gram, barley, wheat, 
millets such as iodo/i, sdwan, and gondii, and pulses, chiefly 
rahar and kkesari, cover an area of 335 square miles. The 
chief miscellaneous crops are sugar-cane, oilseeds, cotton, and 

poppy. 

Culthation is extending fast, and it is estimated that in the Itnproyc- 
Govemment estates the increase amounted to 9 per cent, during " 
the seven years ending 1903. In private estates the further tural 
spread of cultivation depends on the degree to which the indi- practice, 
vidual landlords attend to the wants of their ryots in the matter 
of irrigation. Spasmodic attempts have been made to improve 
the quality of crops by the selection of seed, but greater sue* 
cess has attended the introduction of new varieties ; and sugar- 
cane, chillies, linseed, potatoes, and gram arc being grown more 
extensively than they were a few years ago. No use was made 
of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts till 
1896, but in the six following years Rs. 1,40,000 was advanced, 
most of which has been repaid. In 1902-3 the operations 
were further extended. Government advancing Rs. 20,000 to 
samhtdars under the former Act and Rs. 38,000 to tenants 
under the latter Act. 

The cattle are poor ; they arc grazed in the jungles, and in Cattle, 
the hot months large numbers arc sent to the high lands in the 
south and south-west and to the Surguja Slate, where pasture 
is abundant. 

Irrigation is mainly confined to the construction of rcser- Irrig.ition. 
voirs or bandhs, the more useful and valuable of which arc 
filled by the waters of diverted streams. Great skill is often 
shown in planning and canr)'ing out these schemes, and water 
is frequently carried by means of rude channels and raised 
embankments for a distance of 6 or 7 miles. These works arc 
extraordinarily remunerative, and seldom yield a profit of less 
than 20 to 25 per cent. It is estimated that half the area 
under rice is irrigated in this manner; practically the only 
other crops irrigated arc sugar-cane, poppy, chillies, and garden 
produce. 

The District contains 2G0 square miles of forest, of which Foresu. 
188 square miles arc ‘reserved’ forest under the management 
of the Forest department, and the remainder arc ' protected ’ 
forests under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. The 
latter comprise the surplus area left in each Government 
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village after allotting to the tenants for extending culliration 
tn-ice as much rraste as there is cultivated land. The 
‘ reser\‘ed * forests lie chiefly in the south of the District, the 
Barasand, the largest block, extending over 89 square miles to 
the south of the Koel river. The most valuable tree is the li! 
{Shorea robusta), which grows best in the more fertile soil 
along the foot of the hills. It is here found in places almost 
pure ; higher up mixed species become more ahundtint, and on 
the sides and tops of the hills, where the soil is poorer, sat 
ceases to grow. Other valuable trees are satin-wood {Ci/on>x\- 
Ion Swietenia), ebony {Dtospjros melanoxylon), and black-wood 
{Dalbergia lali/olia), which arc found in the mixed forest iibotc 
the sal, but not in sufficiently large size to ensure a stead) 
revenue. The nujority of the forests are remote from the 
railway, and revenue is at present chiefly derived from bam 
boos, which are generally sold at Rs. 2 per 1,000. Other 
minor products of limited importance arc sabai grass (Ischee- 
mum angustifoliwti), lac, and the fruit of the mahtta tree ; gum 
kino is being experimentally extracted from the Pttrocarfm 
Marsttpium For use in dyeing and tanning. The receipts from 
the ‘reserved’ forests in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 5,000. 
There are extensive private forests, but these arc as a rule leu 
x’aluable than those belonging to Government, the landlords 
having only lately begun to preserve them. Plantations of 
makua, teak, mahogany, kusum, and divi-divi plants have been 
made, but have not as yet gone beyond the experimental 
stage. 

Minerals. The most important coal-field is that of Dtiltonganj, where 
the coal-bearing rocks in the valley of the North Koci river 
extend over an area of about 30 square miles, and the co.il 
contains a good proportion of carbon. The Auranga flcld has 
an area of 97 square miles and contains numerous caal-scams, 
some of large size, but the quality of the coal is indiflTercnt. 
The Hutar field, which lies to the west of the Auranga, has an 
area of about 79 square miles ; the coal is .somewhat inferior 
to that of Daltonganj. The Biiran-Daltonganj brancli of the 
East Indian Railway now taps the Daltonganj field, and has 
brought the co.al within reach of Cawnporc and other largo 
manufacturing centres in the United i’rovinccs. Mines were 
opened in 1902 at Riijhara and Singril; the former mine was 
first worked in iS57,but it had been closed owing to difficulties 
of transport. The coal is worked by means of pits and inclined 
planes ; the output in J903 was 34,000 tons and on the average 
1,200 hands were employed; the labourers arc for the most 
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part Cheros and other local men. An immense quantity of 
iron ore is found all over the District, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the coal-fields. It is of three kinds : magnetite 
occurring in the gneiss, siderite with brown and red hematite 
in the Gondwana, and red and brown hematite in the laterite. 

The ores from the Gondtvana are the most valuable. At 
present they are worked only to a small extent by some of 
the jungle tribes, and the out-turn is barely enough to satisfy 
local requirements. Limestone, sandstone, laterite, and graphite 
also exist, but difficulties of transport have hitherto prevented 
their being utilized. Copper has been found, but not in 
sufficient quantities to be worked profitably. 

Arts and manufactures exist only in the most primitive Arts and 
form ; and artisans do no more than supply the local demand 
for cotton cloth, brass utensils, silver and lac ornaments of the 
rudest kind, blankets, tat cloths for pack-bullock bags, rude 
country guns which sell at R. i for each span length of the 
barrel, and steel and iron for the manufacture of ploughs and 
iangis, a rude kind of axe. Ghi is made, tasar silkworms are 
reared, and lac is produced for export 

The chief exports are hides, lac, ghi, oilseeds, bamboos, Commerce, 
catechu, and coal ; and the chief imports are European piece- 
goods, salt, brassvvare, sugar, tobacco, kerosene oil, and rice ; 
ghi, mustard, and hides are brought in from Surguja. Except 
in the neighbourhood of the railway stations, where carts are 
used, the goods are carried on pack-bullocks. Most of the 
exports are sent in the first instance to Gaya or Dinapore. 

The chief trade centres are Garwa, Daltonganj, Hariharganj, 
Husainabad, Fathra, and Chandwo. Barter is a common 
form of trading and affords great opportunities for profit to 
the middleman. 

The Daltonganj section of the East Indian Railway (opened Railway^ 
in 1902) runs for 55 miles within the District. The District 
contains 322 miles of road (of which 26 are metalled), and 
38 miles of village tracks. The principal lines are from 
Daltonganj to Gaya District via Hariharganj and ManStu, to 
RSnchl, to the extreme south of the District through the 
Government forests, and to Mirzapur and Husainabad via 
the important market of Garwa ; a good road from Garwa in 
the direction of Surguja is under construction. Quicksands 
in the Koel and its great breadth are extremely unfavourable 
to the development of the country west of that river. 

, Falamau was visited by famine in 1897 and again in 1900. Famine. 
On the former occasion the number of workers relieved was 
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488,668 (in terms of one day) and on the latter 219,740; the 
numbers gratuitously relieved were 453,941 and 81,774 respec- 
tively. In 1897, 15,000 maunds of Burma rice were imported 
under a Government bounty of 8 annas per maund, and the 
leading zamlndSrs rendered loyal assistance in the relief of 
their tenantry. The total expenditure by Government was 
Rs. 1,19,000 in 1897 and Rs. 30,000 in 1900. 

Adminis- The subdivisional system has not yet been introduced ; and 

tration. administration of the whole District is carried on from 
Daltonganj, where the staff consists of the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner and two Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. 

Civil and The principal civil and criminal court is that of the Judiciil 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, who is stationed at Rlnchl. 
Thejocal criminal courts are those of the Deputy-Commissioner 
and the two Deputy-Magistrates. The Deputy-Commissioner 
has special powers under section 34 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and is also ex- 4 ffiete Subordinate Judge of the District. 
A Munsif is stationed at Falamau for the disposal of civil 
work. The crimes most chameteristic of Falam.'iu arc petty 
dacoities committed by the Korwas, a semi-savage tribe of the 
neighbouring Native State of SurgujS, and the poisoning of 
cattle for the sake of their hides. 

Land In 1773 the PalSmau largana was settled with MahSrSjS 

revenne. Gopal Rai for five years at a revenue of Rs. 5,000, rising to 
Rs. 12,000 in the third year. It was then settled for ten years 
at an annual revenue of Rs. 15,000, In 1812 the MaharJjS, 
Churaman Rai, was in arrears to the extent of Rs. 55,000; and 
the pargana was put up to public auction and bought in by 
Government for the amount due, thus becoming a Government 
estate. From that period to 1839, with the exception of the 
period during which Falamau was given over to the Deo RSjiis, 
the land revenue demand was sicea Rs. 25,000, of which 
Rs.' 13,000 was payable by the japrdars under the Mah. 1 rajS 
ind Rs. 12,000 was assessed on the khalsa villages under 
direct management In 1S39 *be k/tafsa villiiges were settled 
with the farmer for twenty years at Rs. 12,000, and tlic rent 
payable by the jagirdan was raised to Rs. 16,00.0. In t S59 
the khaba villages were summarily settled for three years for 
Rs. 22,000, and in 1863 a thirty years’ settlement was con 
eluded with the farmer for Rs. 36,000. This arrangement 
continued till 189C, when a new settlement for fifteen years 
was made direct with the ryots. At the same time the 
dars were recognized ns holders of permanently settled estates, 
the sum they were then jraying to Government as the repre- 
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sentative of the Maharaja of Palamau being fixed as the 
revenue payable in perpetuity. The current demand of land 
revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 1,07,000, of which Rs. 27,000 was 
payable by 255 permanently settled estates, Rs. 1,400 by 
4 temporarily settled estates, and the remmndcr by the Govern- 
ment estates. The incidence of land revenue is only 4^ annas 
per cultivated acre ; the average rental is Rs. 2—14—4, but the 
amount varies with the nature of the land cultivated, the means 
for irrigating it, and its situation in the District. The best 
rice land lets for Rs. ro to Rs. rs an acre in parts of the 
Gar^va and Patun ihattcts y Rs. 6 in the Government estates ; 
and Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 in the south of the District. The best 
bhadoi and rabi lands fetch onl3* Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 an acre, while 
in the Government estates the maximum rate is Rs. 3. In 
some parts as much as Rs. 10 per acre is charged for land 
growing sugar-cane. The average area in possession of a 
tenant may be roughly estimated at 5*6 acres. 

The following table shoe's the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees, since the formation of the District; — 



iBgt-s. 

tQOO-K 

*903-4. 

Land revenue . 

• 


ttoa 

89 

Tot.vI revenue . 

• 

3.75 

3.** 

3,48 


Outside the municiijalitj* of DaT-tongakj, local affairs arc Local an I 
managed by the District board. Its income in r903— 4 was 
Rs. 80,000, of which Rs. 37,000 was derived from rates ; and ment. 
the expenditure was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 55,000 spent 
on public works. 

The District contains to police stations and i x outposts. Police anil 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 
consisted of 2 inspectors, 19 sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, 
and 2x3 constables. There was also a rural police force of 
147 daffadars and 1,109 ebaukidars, including 54 ghatwals 
who are maintained to patrol the roads at the passes over the 
hills, A District jail at Daltonganj has accommodation for 
124 prisoners. 

Education is very backward, only x-p per cent, of the liducaiion. 
population (3-7 males and o<i females) being able to read and 
write in 1901 ; but since the constitution of the District in 
1892 the number of pupils has increased from 4,317 to 8,328 
in 1903—4, of whom 1,024 were girls. In the latter j’car 15-9 
per cent, of the bo>’S and 2»i per cent, of the girls of school- 
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going nge were at school. Of the 332 educational institutions, 
ir provided for secondao' and 31 1 for primary educating 
and there was a training school. The most important institu- 
tion is the high school at Daltonganj, The total cxpendiium 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 50,000, of which Rs, 15,060 
was contributed from Prowncial revenues, Rs. 19,000 from 
District funds, and Rs. 13,000 from fees. 

Medical. The District contains 4 dispensaries, of which that at 
Daltonganj has accommodation for 20 in-patients. Altogether, 
the cases of 12,495 out-patients and 341 in-patients were treated 
at these institutions in 1903, and 534 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 5,000, the sources of income 
being Rs. 1,700 from Government, Rs. 2,500 from I-ocal and 
Rs. 400 from municipal funds, and Rs. i,too from subscriptions. 

.Vaccina- Vaccination is not compulsory except in Daltonganj. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was only 
18,000, or 29.3 per r,ooo of the population. The mortality 
from small-pox is higher than in most Bengal Districts. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Staiistkal Aaonni of Bengal^ vol. xri 
(1877) ; L. R. Forbes, Settlement Report of Palaman (Calcutta, 
1875); B. C. Basu, Report on the Asricutture of the Dislrid 
of Lohardaga (Calcutta, 1890) j D. Sunder, Settlement Report 
of the Palaman Distriet (Calcutta, 1898).] 

Daltonganj. — Head-quarters of Paldmau District, Bengal, 
situated in 24® 3' N. and 84® 4' E., on the North Koel river. 
Population (1901), 5,837. It is narned after Colonel Dalton, 
at one time Commissioner of Chotd Nagpur. The town, which 
lies to the immediate south of the Daltonganj coal-field {set 
Palamau District), and is connected by a branch line with 
the East Indian Railway system, possesses a brisk local trade. 
Daltonganj was constituted a municip.ality in 1888. 'I 1 ic 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,700, 
and the c.\pcnditurc Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the income w.« 
Rs. 12,000, derived from various sources, such as a tax on 
persons (or property tax), a tax on houses and Linds, the 
receipts from markets, and a conscnancy rate; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 9,000. 

Ganv 3 . — ^I'own in the Palamau District of Bengal, .situated 
in 24® ro' N. and 83® 50' E., on the Diinro river. Population 
(1901), 3,610. GanvS is the chief distributing centre for the 
surplus produce of the District, and of a great part of Surguj.l 
State. Stick-lac, resin, catechu, cocoons of tasar silk, hidc.s, 
oilseeds, glu, cotton, and iron arc here collected for export ; 
the imports arc food-grains, brass vessels, piece-goods, bl.ankets, 
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silk, salt, tobacco, spices, drugs, &c. The market is held in 
the dt}' season on the sands of the Danro river. 

M^blium. — District in the Cliota Nagpur Division of noun- 
llengal, lying between 22® 43' and 24® 4' N. and 85® 49' and ’j'","' 
86® 54' E., with an area of 4,147 square miles. It is bounded nnd hill 
on the north by Harairibagh and the Santal Parganas ; on the 
cast by Burduan, liankurrt, and Midnaporc ; on the south by ‘ 
Singhbhum j and on the west by Ranchi and Hararibagh. 

The whotc of the northern houndaiy is marked by the Barakar 
river; on the northeast, the Bar.lkar and D.lmodar rivers 
separate the District from lUirdwAn; while the Subarnarckha 
flows along the boundary' for short distances on the west 
and south. 

Manblidm District forms the first step of a gradual descent 
from the table-land of Chol.A NSgpur to the delta of Lov^er 
Bengal. Tltc undulation so characteristic of Chota Nagpur 
here becomes less pronounced, and level tracts of considerable 
extent are of frequent occurrence. In tlie north and cast the 
country is open, and consists of a series of rolling downs, 
dotted here and there with isolated conical hills. During the 
hot season the .scarcity of trees gives to this part of the coutttry 
a scorched and dreary appearance ; but in the rains the fresh 
green of the young rice and the varying foliage of the low 
jungle form contrasts of colouring with the soil, nnd the scenery 
assumes a park-like aspect. In the west and south the country 
is more broken and the scenery far more picturestjue. Here the 
Bnghmundi range striking out from the plateau of Chot.'i N.'igpur, 
and farther to the south the IXiIm.a mngedividing MAnbhOmfroni 
SinghbhGm, stand U]) as commanding feature.s in the Inndsc.ipc. 

These hills arc covered almost to their summits with large nnd 
heavy forest. Tltc jirincipal hills are D.dm.A (3,407 feet), the 
highc.si peak of the range of that name ; I’.'lnchkot or iVinchct 
(i,Goo feet), situated to the north-east of PunHia; and (langa 
b.lri or Gajburu, the highest (icak of the B.lghmtindi iilatcau, 
situated about ao miles south-west from Purftli.i. 'Pho prinrip.tl 
river is the Ka-sai, which flows through the Di.stricl from north- 
west to .south-east nnd then turns almost due south ns it passes 
into Midnaporc; the total length of its course is about 171 
milc.s. Ju.st above Raipur the Kfisai form.s rapids anrl several 
picturesque waterfalls of no grc-ii height. 'I’he Damou.m: flows 
through M.Aiibhrim in an easterly direction with n slight in 
rlination to the south. Its chief tributary, the BAltAKAU, has 
already been mentioned ns forming p.irl of the north eastern 
boundary of the District, and the SotiAUNAiti.nit.s ns dividing 
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it on the west and south from Ranchi and Singhbhflm. The 
only other rivers of any importance are the Dhalkisor, which 
rises in the east of M3nbham and after a short south-easterly 
course enters BankuA ; and the Silai, also rising in the cast of 
the District and flotving south-east into B3nkur<t 
Geology. The geological formations are the Archaean and the Gond- 
wana. The Archaean rocks consist of gneiss and crj’stallinc 
schists, the gneiss occup>’ing by far the largest portion of the 
District. It belongs principally to the group knoum as ‘ Bengal 
gneiss,’ which is remarkable for its varied composition, con- 
sisting of successive bands of intermised granitiq granulitic, 
and dioritic gneisses, and micaceous chloritic and hombicndic 
schists, with a laminated or foliated structure striking usually 
cast and west. About the centre of the District is a great belt 
of unfoliated or only slightly foliated granitic intrusions, also 
striking east and west, and extending westwards into the ad- 
jacent District of RSnchl. Crystalline limestones occasionally 
occur. Along the southern boundary there exists a group of 
rocks resembling the DharrvSr schists of Southern Indm, which 
were originally sedimentary and volcanic, but have been altered 
into quartzites, quartzitic sandstones, slates of various kinds, 
hornblendic mica, and talcosc and chloritic schists, the latter 
passing into potstones, greenstones, and cpidiorites. 

Quite close to the southern boundary of MfinbhQm the 
schists arc invaded by a gigantic dike of biasic igneous rock, 
forming an imposing east and west range which culminates 
in the lofty Dalma hilL The schists arc here more meta- 
morphosed than elsewhere, with a considerable development 
of iron ores ; in this neighbourhood, moreover, the rocks are 
richest in gold. 

The Gondwanas, whose age as determined by fossil plants 
is partly upper palaeozoic and partly mcsozoic, arc the principal 
rocks from an economic point of view. They occur along the 
DSmodar river and form the Raniganj coal-field, the western 
portion of which lies in jViSnbhQm, and the rich Jherriil coal- 
field almost entirely situated within the District. The Gond- 
wSna rocks comprise the MahiSdeva, PSnehet, Rtlnlganj, 
ironstone shales, B.'uSkar, and Talchcr divisions, of which all 
but the first belong to the I^wer Gondw.’lnas. The scries 
consists throughout almost e.xclusivcly of shales and s.ind- 
stones. The coal seams arc restricted to the Jlarakar and 
RSnlganj dmsions. 

The coal-fields owe their preservation from denudation and 
their present situation to a system of faults that has sunk them 
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amidst the surrounding gneiss. The faults arc easily recog- 
nized along their boundaries, especially on the south, and 
sulphurous hot springs arc often situated in their neighbour- 
hood. Innumerable fissures are occupied by intrusive dikes 
of basalt and of mica-apatite-pcridotitc, the latter being fre- 
quently detrimental to the coal seams, which have often been 
burnt away by it. These intrusions are of the same age as the 
volcanic rocks of the Rajmahal hills ’. 

The narrower valleys arc often embanked for rice cultivation, Botany, 
and the rice-ficlds and their margins abound in marsh and 
water plants. The surface of the plateau land between the 
alleys, where level, is often bare and rocky, but where un- 
dulating is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which 
Dendrocalamus itricius is prominent. The steep slopes of 
the higher hills arc covered with a dense forest mixed with 
climbers, Sal (Shorca robusta) is gregarious; among the 
other noteworthy trees are species of Bttehananta, Semecar/ui, 
Terminatia, Cedrela, Cassia, Butea, Bauhinta, Acacia, and 
Adina, whicli these forests share with similar ones on the 
lower HimSlayan slopes. Mixed with these, however, are 
a number of characteristically Central India trees and shrubs, 
such as Cochlospermum, Soymida, BoswcUia, Ilardwiekia, and 
Bassia, which do not cross the Gangctic plain. One of the 
features of the upper edge of the hills is a dwarf palm, Phoenix 
ttcauUs while the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season ^ 
produced by the abundance of Butea frondosa and B. superba 
is also striking. 

Tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, hyenas, deer, and wild dogs Fnun.i. 
were formerly common, but arc now' decreasing in numbers, 
tigers being very rare visitors. The short-tailed Indian pango- 
lin (Manis pentadactyld), which owing to its peculiar habits is 
one of the Icast-know'n quadrupeds in India, is occasionally 
found in the jungles bordering on Singhbhflm. 

Temperature is moderate, except during the hot months of Tempen- 
April, May, and June, when the westerly winds from Central 
India cause great heat with very low’ humidity. The mean 
temperature increases from 82® in March to 89® in April, May, 

* The Archaean series has been dcscribcil by V.HaW, Memoirs, Geological 
Survey tf Ituiia, vol. xviii, pt. ii ; the Rani;;anj coal-ricid by \V. T. BInnford, 

Memoirs, -voX. iii, pt. i; the jherria coal-field by Th. Iliighe's, Memoirs, 

Tol. V, pt. iii, and by Th. Ward, Records, Geological Survey of India, 
vol. xav, pt. ii; the iniea-apatite-pcridotitcs by T. II. Holland, Recoids, 
vol. xxvii, pt. iv. 

The above nceonnt was eontributed by Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. 
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and June, the mean maximum from 95® in March to loi® in 
May, and the mean minimum from 68® to 76®. The annual 
rainfall averages 53 inches, of which 8-9 inches fall in June, 
13-4 in July, 13.2 in August, and 7.8 in September. 

History. The distinctive tribe of the District is the Bhiimij, who arc 
closely allied to the Mundas and have been identified with 
the Bajra Bhflmi of Jain legendary history. The ancient Jains 
have left their traces in the ruins of temples near Purfllia and 
several places along the course of the Kasai and D-lmodar 
rivers. But we have no authentic records of this part of the 
country’ till Muhammadan times, when it was regarded as part 
of the Jharkand or * forest tract,’ which is the name given 
in the Akbarnama to the svhole region from Bfrbhflm and 
Panchet to Ratanpur in the Central Provinces and from 
Rohtasgarh in South Bihar to the frontier of Orissa. In the 
Badshahnama the samtniar of Panchet is shown os a com- 
mander of horse under ShSh JahSn, and his zmlndari was 
subject to a fixed peshkash. The territory comprised in the 
present District of M 5 nbhtlm was acquired by the British vrilli 
the grant of the Dlwani of Bengal, Bih 3 r, and Orissa in 1765. 
Up to 1805 the estates contained in it were attached, some to 
Birbhflm and some to Midnaporc ; but in that year they srerc 
formed with a few others into a separate District ctllcd the 
Jungle Mahals, In 1832 one Ganga Narayan, a claimant 
to the Barabhum estate in this District, rose in rebellion, but 
was driven to SinghbhQm, where he died. As a result of 
these disturbances, a change of administration was determined 
upon, and by Regulation XIII of 1833 the District of the 
Jungle Alahals was broken up ; the estates of Senpahari, Slier- 
garh, and Bishnupur were transferred to Burdw.’tn, while the 
remainder, with the estate of Dhalbhflm detached at the same 
time from Midnaporc, were formed into the present District 
of Manbhuni, which ivas withdrawn from the regular system of 
administration and placed under an officer called the Principal 
Assistant to the Agent to the Govemor-Gener.'il for the South- 
West I'Vontier. Subsequently, by Act XX of iSs4y lus was 
changed to Deputy-Commissioner, and that of the Governor- 
General's Agent to Commissioner of Choti Nagpur. Dhal- 
bhum had again been transferred to Singhbhfliu eight yc.irs 
previous to this, and the District of M.'inbhOm w.-is reduced to 
its present area by further transfers of minor importance in 
1871 and 1879. When the District was first constituted, the 
civil station was fixed at Maiibilwr, but it was transferred to 
Purfllia in 1S3S. During the Mutiny of 1857 the military 
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garrison at FurQlia, which consisted of 64 sepoys of the 
Kamgarh battalion and 12 soivars, all Hindustanis, plundered 
the treasury, released the prisoners in the jail, burnt the 
records, and then marched off towards Ranchi. ' 

The District contains several intcresdng archaeological re- Archaco 
mains. The most ancient of these are ascribed to the Jain 
Saraks, including ruins at Palma, Charra, Pakbira, where 
a temple, belonging probably to the seventh century, contains 
a statue of the Jain hierarch Amanath, and Dcoli, where 
there is a group of temples, one containing a' fine Jain figure 
now also known as AmanSth. Instances of early BrShmanical 
architecture occur in the villages of Para and Katras. A group 
of temples at Telkupi on the Damodar belongs apparently 
the early part of the Muhammadan period. Other interesting 
ruins exist at Dalmi, Roram, and Pancuet. 

The population increased from 820, 532 in 1873 to x, 058, 228 The 
in z88i, to 1,193,328 in iSgr, and to 1,301,364 in 1901. 

This rapid growth is due mainly to the healthiness of the 
climate and the fecundity of the aboriginal tribes who form 
the majority of the inhabitants; in xSSx it was also due in 
ixart to better enumeration, while recently the natural increase 
has been assisted by the opening up of the country by railways 
and the growth of the coal industry. Blindness and leprosy 
arc exceptionally common. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 arc shown 
below : — 
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The three towns are Purulia, the head^qaarters. Jxr.vuix.'i, 
and Rachunathpur, The density is Et t>'.' alluvial 

tract along the banks of the Damodar; 3>rr brvk-'n country- 
in the north-west and south ibe irihLynu-rr* jr-r fewer, except 
in the neighbourhood of the Jher:^ eea’.-fieid, where the 
mines attnaco large numberf cf labcurers. The JhiTiI.t an, I 
TopchSuerri 'Ura.- rhe norrh-west, which contain ll'i’ piiMtoi 
number of tihe •orCSsries. grew by 75 and 3c jvi ii'i'.t. iv- 
spectively currug the cecadc ending igoi, aovtmtinc. b - a 
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them for over 45 per cent, of the total increase. A. large 
number of immigrants, chiefly from Hazaribagh, Sihar, and 
the United Provinces, come to work in the mines; but the 
emigrants, more than half of whom were enumerated in Assam, 
exceed the immigrants by over 74,000. The vernacular of 
the District is the western dialect of Bengali known as RSrhi 
bolL Along the western border this merges into Hindi, the 
dialect spoken being locally known as Karmall or Khotta, or 
even Khotta Bangala. Santiill is spoken by 182,000 persons. 
Hindus number 1,132,619, or 87 per cent, of the total; 
Animists, 103,011, or 7-9 per cent,; and Muhammadans, 
62,799, or 4-8 per cent. 

• The aboriginal element is strongly represented, the most 
numerous tribes being the Santals (195,000, of whom 96,000 
were returned as Hindus, and 99,000 as Animists), Bkumij 
(109,000), and Koras (22,000). Many of the lower Hindu 
castes consist to a great extent of aboriginal elements; such 
are the Bauris (99,000), Bhuiyas (37,000), Eajwars (32,000), 
and Doms (19,000), and probably also the Kurmis (241,000), 
the most numerous caste in the District. Agriculture supports 
67 per cent, of the population, industries 11*7 per cent, and 
the professions 1*3 per cent, 

Christians number 2,910, of whom 2,599 are natives. The 
German Evangelistic Lutheran Mission, which began work in 
1864, maintains schools and also works among the lepers; 
while a mission of the Free Church of Scotland in the Gobind- 


pur subdivision has a community of 700. 

The surface consists of a succession of rolling uplands with 
intervening hollows, along which the drainage runs off to join 
the larger streams. The soil is for the most part composed of 
hard, dry, ferruginous gravel, which has been furrowed into 
countless small channels by the discharge of surface drainage ; 
but many of the lower levels are filled with good alluvial soiK 
The lower slopes of these uplands, and the swampy ground 
between, supply the only land on which a wet rice crop ® 
grown without elaborate levelling and embanking. The hi 1 - 
sides, when terraced for rice cultivation, present the appliance 
of a series of steps varying from i to 5 feet in height, n 
some cases the beds of streams are banked up at intervals and 


lade into long narrow rice fields. , 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown m the 
ible on the next page, in square miles. , . , , 

It is estimated that 10 per cent, of the cultivated ar^ is 
vice cropped. The roost important staple is nee, which 
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covers an area of r,428 square miles. Two principal crops 
are grown : the nuan or at/s, which is sown broadcast as soon 
as possible after the first good fall of rain and reaped at the 
end of September ; and the haimaniik or aman, w'hich is sown 
in a nursery about the end of May and afterwards transplanted 
and finally reaped from November to January. A third but 
less important crop, the summer rice or goradhan, is sown 
broadcast in May on table-lands and tops of ridges, and is 
reaped in August. The first two crops are grown only on 
lands where there is a good supply of water. "Other important 
cereals are maize, grown on 172 square miles, mart/ a, bajra, 
wheat, and barley. Green crops and pulses — including gram, 
tniing, kalai, ra7/ar, peas, kJtesdri, beans, kt/rthl, and masuri — 
are cultivated on 245 square miles. Among oilseeds rape and 
mustard are grown on 52 square miles, and til on about 16 
square miles. Some sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco are also 
grown. Rotation of crops is practised to a very limited extent. 
Manure is used for all crops to which the cultivator can afford 
to apply it. It usually consists of cow-dung, ashes, decayed 
leaves and grass, and black mud mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter gathered from the bottoms and sides of stagnant pools 
and tanks. 


! 
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There is an ever-increasing demand for land ; and, in spite Improve- 
of the unusual amount of labour required to bring fresh fields 
under cultivation, reclamation is steadily proceeding under the turat 
tenures kno^vn as naydbadi and jalsdsan. The proportion 
uncultivated ^vaste is still high, but it is estimated that during 
the decade ending 1901— 2 there was an increase of 60 per cent, 
in the area under crops. Little advantage is taken of the 
provisions of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts, but during the lean years 1896— 8 about Rs. 8G,ooo w'as 
advanced under these Acts. 

The local cattle arc small, but a larger variety is some- Cattle, 
times obtained by cross-breeding tvith large Hazaribagh bulls. 

Regular pasture grounds are rare; but suflicicnt rice straw is 
kept in stock by the ryots for fodder during the hot months, 
and after the break of the rains the extensive waste lands of 
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the District afford ample pasturage. Fairs are held annually 
at Chakultor, south of Purfilia, in September for a month, and 
at Anara on the Purfilia-BarSkar road for about twenty days 
in April. 

Irrigation. ^ surface drainage is rapid and the soil dries up quickly ; 
irrigation of some kind is thus essential for most crops. There 
are no canals or other artificial water-courses, but there is 
a very large number of tanks and akars. The latter are 
reservoirs, often of considerable size, constnicted by running 
a dam across a ras’inc or dip, thereby holding up the natural 
surface drainage. The fields below the dam are kept con- 
tinually moist by the percolation of the water. 

Forests. There are two small ‘protected’ forests, but no revenue is 
derived from them. The predominant tree is sal {Skorta 
rohusid). The prindpal minor jungle products are lac, catechu, 
sabai grass, and tasar silk cocoons. Lac rearing forms the 
occupation of a large section of the population. The best 
variety is produced on ktmm trees (^Schleichtra trijuga\ and 
inferior qualities on ber {Zizyphus JuJuba) and palas {Btilea 
/tvttJosa), The chief edible jungle products are the flowers 
of the mahua (Bassia latifolia) and the fruits of the ber and 
sit^gltara {Trapa bispitma). 

Mines and The most important mineral in Manbhum is coal, which is 

minerals, 0^ g ]g,gg 5gg]g j,j ^jjg Gobindpur subdivision. The 

JherriJI coal-field occupies an area of about 180 square miles, 
and a portion of the RanTganj-Barakar field also extends into 
the District. Coal had long been known to exist in Manbhum, 
but as recently as 1891 only hvo mines were being worked, 
with an output of y8,ooo tons. The Jherria field was tapped 
' by the railway in 1894; and the output of coal from the 
collieries of the District rose from 129,000 tons in that year to 
1,281,000 tons in 1895, nearly the whole of the increase 
coming from the Jherria field. After a short period of de- 
pression in the two following years the industry has grown 
stc.adily, and in 1903 as many as r4r collieries were at work : 
namely, 115 in the Jherria field and 26 in the Ranfganj field, 
with outputs of 2,746.000 tons and 246,000 tons, and giving 
employment to 28,000 and 3,000 persons respectively. The 
most important concerns are those of the Barakar Coal Com- 
pany, Jardine Skinner & Co., the Standard Coal Company, 
Agabeg Brothers, MacLeod & Co., Turner Morrison & Co., 
the Raniganj Coal Association, the Bengal Coal Company, 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Coal Company. 

Steam-power is generally used in the Raniganj field, but 
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only in twenty-four collieries in the Jherria field, where good 
coal is often found very near the surface and the roof in many 
instances is of hard stone, and the system of working by 
means of inclines is practicable. Shafis are never of the 
depths common in most collieries in England, and the mines 
are consequently free from the danger arising from gas ; the 
deepest shaft in the Jherria field is one of 320 feet belonging 
to the Bhaga colliery. 

Many of the labourers employed are local residents, but a 
large number also come from Hazaribagh ; they generally 
belong to the aboriginal tribes or low Hindu castes. The 
relations between capital and labour appear to be on the 
whole satisfactory, and as the demand for labour is very great, 
a colliery manager has every inducement to treat his miners 
well; they are generally paid by piece-work at rates varying 
from 12 annas to Rs. 1-4 per 100 cubic feet of coal raised, 
the wages earned usually amounting to 7 or 8 annas a day. 

About three-fourths of the coal produced is purchased by 
large European firms who carry it by rail to Calcutta. A 
small quantity is used by mills and steamships there ; but by 
far the greater portion is shipped to Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Penang, Singapore, and other ports. About one- 
fourth of the output is consumed by different railways and by 
mills in the Upper Provinces. 

A clay ironstone, constituting a large proportion of the iron- 
stone shales, is especially rich and plentiful in the Raniganj 
coal-field, where it is sometimes associated with carbonaceous 
matter forming a black-band iron ore. Among the gneissose 
and schistose rocks there are magnetic and titaniferous iron 
ores. Red hematite occurs in the siliceous fault breccias of 
the same areas, and lateritic iron ores also exist. The rocks 
on the southern boundary of the District constitute part of the 
northern edge of the auriferous tract of Chota Nagpur. They 
are traversed by innumerable gold-bearing quartz veins, from 
which has been derived the alluvial gold obtained in all the 
rivers that drain the schist area. The Patkfim Prospecting 
Syndicate attempted to w'ork the gold on an extensive scale, 
but failed, and the careful investigation to which the area has 
been subjected of late years leaves very little hope of extract- 
ing the gold at a profit. A vein of argentiferous galena occurs 
about a mile east of Dhadka, in the south-east of the District. 
Several small soapstone quarries are worked ; and rubble, 
quartz, kankar, sandstone, trap, and basalt are also quarried. 

Shellac is largely manufactured, especially in the Jhalida 
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mnnfoe. Balarampur thanas, and 54 factories employing 1,400 

lures, bands were at work in 1903-4, The manufacture of tasar 
silk is carried on chiefly in the Raghunathpur thana, and was 
formerly an important industry ;• but in 1903-4 the estimated 
out-turn was only 16,000 yards. Coarse cotton doths are 
woven all over the District, and are preferred by the lower 
classes to the imported machine-made article on account of 
their superior durability. Brass and bell-metal utensils and 
rough brass ornaments are also manufactured in several places. 
Soapstone found in the Chandil thana is made into cups, 
images, &c., but the industry is small. An inferior quality of 
rope is made from iahai grass, which grows extensively in the 
Fatkflm, Baghmundi, BarabhOm, and lAsS&parganas. Cutlery 
and guns are made at Jhalida. 

Commerce. The chief exports are coal and coke j and the chief imports 
are salt, rice, gram, pulses, kerosene oil, cotton tvrist and 
cotton piece-goods, molasses, sugar, and tobacco. Most of 
the imports come from Calcutta and Burdwan, with the excep- 
tion of gram, pulses, tobacco, and molasses, which come 
chiefly from BihSr. The coal exported by rail in 1903-4 
amounted to over s, 000,000 tons, of which nearly three- 
qu.'irters was sent to Calcutta and Howrah. The principal 
trade centres are Fur&lia, JbalidS, ChSs, RagbunSthpur, ChSn- 
dil, Chirkunda, Gobindpur, MSnbttzSr, Ichdgarb, Barabazar, 
DubrS, and Nirsa. Most of the external trade is carried on 
by rail; bullock-carts are extensively used for local traffic. 
The greater part of the trade is carried on by MSrwaris and 
Gandliabaniks. 

It.iihvays The Bengal-Nagpur Railway traverses the head-quarters 

and roads, subdivision from north-east to south-west. The Jherria exten- 
sion of the East Indian Railway with its numerous sidings 
connects the coal-fields of the Gobindpur subdivision with 
Asansol and Calcutta, and has been carried on to Bankura 
and Midnapore^ intersecting the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at 
Adra station. Another line recently constructed links up 
Jherria with Gaya. The District contains 8r8 miles of roads, 
of which 68a miles are under the control of the District board 
and the remainder are Frovincial, 59 miles being maintained by 
the District board and 77 being in charge of the Public Works 
department. The Provincial roads, of which 119 miles are 
metalled, include 41 miles of the grand trunk road in the 
Gobindpur subdivision, 4a miles of the Purfilia-Barakar road, 
and 36 miles of the Purulia-Ranchl road. Of the District 
board roads 363 miles are metalled, the principal being those 
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from Furulia to Chaibasa, Manbazar, and Bankura, and from 
Raghunathpur to RanTganj. The District board maintains six 
ferries on the more important roads. 

The undulating character of the surface and the consequent Famine, 
rapid drainage render Manbhum peculiarly liable to drought, 
and it suffered severely during the general famines of 1866, 

1S74, and 1897. The distress in 1S66 was felt over almost 
the whole District. Rice rose to the excessively high price of 
3I seers to the rupee in the mopth of August, and in the 
affected area as many as 33,296 persons, or 6*55 per cent, of 
the population, died from starvation and its indirect effects. 

In 1874 the north and north-east of the District suffered most. 

In addition to a cash expenditure of 2-7 lakhs, more than 
8,000 tons of grain were distributed by Government, and thus 
the price of rice never exceeded the rate of 12 seers to the 
rupee. The famine of 1897 was felt over the greater part of 
the District, but was most intense in the Gobindpur sub- 
division. The price of grain was highest in July, when rice 
sold at 7 seers to the rupee. The total expenditure on relief 
works amounted to 2*8 lakhs, and Rs. 42,000 was spent in 
advances for village works. The aggregate number of persons 
relieved on works, expressed in terms of one day, was 1,31 1,569, 
and r,456,io5 persons received gratuitous relief. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Puruua and Gobindpur. 
Subordinate to the Deputy-Commissioner at Furulia is a staff stair, 
of five Dcputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; the subdivisional officer 
of Gobindpur is assisted by a Sub-Dcputy-Collcctor. 

The chief ciril court is that of the Judici.al Commissioner of Civil and 
Chota NSgpur. For the disposal of civil work a Subordinate 
Judge and two Munsifs sit at Furulia, and a Munsif each at 
Raghunathpur and Gobindpur. Tlie Munsif of Raghunfithpur 
also tries rent suits under Act X of 1859, and exercises the 
powers of a third-class magistrate. Deputy-Collectors tty 
rent suits under Act X of 1859 at Furulia and Gobindpur. 

The Deputy-Commissioner exercises special powers under 
section 34 of the Criminal Procedure Code. As Additional 
Sessions Judge of Chota Nagpur, the Sessions Judge of 
Bankura tries all sessions €.1868 and criminal appeals arising 
within Manbhflm and SingbhQm ; for the dispo.sal of sessions 
cases he sits at PurDlia, and for the hearing of appeals some- 
times at Furulia and sometimes at Bankura. Of late years 
ManbhQm has been notorious for the number of dacoits it 
shelters ; in 1905 more dacoitics were committed tlian in any 
BB. If. c c 
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other Bengal District These crimes are confined mainly to 
the coal-fields, and are the work of up-country criminals who 
congregate there. 

Land At the time of the Permanent Settlement the smnllpr chiefs 

revenue. Manbhum were considered to be independent landholders 
and were admitted to separate settlements. Succession to 
land follows the custom of primogeniture ; there has thus been 
no subdivision of property, and in 1903-4 there were in all 
only 29 revenue-paying estates with a current demand of 
Rs. 84,000 ; of these alt but two are permanently settled, the 
largest being Panchet with a demand of Rs. 58,000. The 
Permanent Settlement was extended to the District at a time 
when it was unprepared for such a measure, and the assess- 
ment is therefore disproportionately light, amounting to only 
R. o-r-i per cultivated acre. Special tenures arethe^Aatoa// 
and other senice tenures, maintenance grants to the younger 
members of a samhidaVs family, and manJti and murari 
tenures, a survival of the aboriginal village system («« Kol- 
han). The ghatwals hold a certain quanti^ of land on a 
quit-rent, as a remuneration for police duties which they are 
required to perform on behalf of Government. Other service 
tenures are those of the jaglrdars in Pfinchet, who retain one- 
third or more of the produce of the villages included in their 
holdings ; goraiti tenures, or grants made to the gorail or 
village messenger; and /aya/i grants made to /ayas or priests 
of the aboriginal deities. Petty service, or chdkran, grants 
with no specific name are often made to barbers, potters, 
washermen, smiths, and others performing menial semces for 
their landlords ; as a rule, they are given free of rent 
Maintenance tenures granted for the support of the younger 
members of a Raja’s or zamlndat’s family are of two kinds, 
khorposh and hikimali. The latter, which are confined to the 
Barfibhum and Mfinbhum farganas, are grants of land 
assigned for the maintenance of the Aikim or second brother 
and the kunwar or third brother of the zamlnd&r for the time 
being. On the death of the zamJndSr, the brothers of his 
successor take up the lands attached to the office of AiAim or 
kumvar, and perform the services in consideration' of which 
those lands are held. A hikimali tenure is thus dependent on 
the life of the zamiftdaraad not on that of the tenure-holder. 
But each zamindar, when he succeeds to the estate, is bound 
to make suitable provision in the form of ordinary khotposh 
grants for the hikims who have vacated the hikimali grants 
.derived from their relationship to his predecessor. Such 
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maintenance grants are held during the life of the grantees, 
and are liable to lapse at their death to the parent estate. 

The incidence of rental for the whole District is estimated 
at Rs, I— 12— 3 per cultivated acrej but owing to the fact that 
land is seldom assessed on measurement, any statement of 
rates . is only an approximation. In Barabhum the generally 
accepted rates of rent payable by the cultivator to his landlord 
are Rs. 4— 12— g per acre of baftal or low-lying rice-land ; 
Rs. 3—9—7 per acre of kandli or moderately high rice-land ; 
Rs. 2-6— s per acre of bat'd or high land; and Rs. 1—3—2 per acre 
of ^ra or the worst class of land. A substantial cultivating 
ryot pays about Rs. 2—2 for his bastu or homestead land, a 
non-cultivating ryot Rs. i— i, and a ryot of the poorer class 
about annas. Similar rates prevail in the other parganas 
in the south of the District, but in Panchet and in other 
estates in the north they are from 50 to 100 per cent, higher. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

83 

82 

80 

84 

Total revenue 

3,07 

4,25 

6,97 

8,91 


Outside the municipalities of Puruua, Jhai.iz>a, and Ra- Local and 
GHUNATHPUR, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
with a subordinate local board at Gobindpur. In 1903—4 its 
income was Rs. 1,42,000, half of which was derived from rates ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,19,000, including Rs. 74,000 
spent on public tvorks and Rs. 32,000 on education. 

The District contains 24 police stations or ihdtias and Police and 
3 outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District 
Superintendent consisted of 3 inspectors, 36 sub-inspectors, 

24 head constables, and 297 constables. In addition, there 
was a rural police force of 4,360 ehattkiddrs, of whom 1,720 
held service tenures, and 2,972 ghattvals of different grades. 

The District jail at Purtilia has accommodation for 276 pri- 
soners, and a subsidiary jail at Gobindpur for 32. 

The District is very backward in respect of education, and Education, 
in 1901 only 4-0 per cent, of the population (7-7 males and 
0*3 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 10,563 in 1883 to 15,578 in 
1892-3 and to 20,535 in 1900— i. In 1903-4, 24,751 boys 
and 2,058 girls were at school, being respectively 25-2 and 

c c 2 
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2-1 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The numk: 
of educational institutions, public and pri\-ate, in that >ea 
was 799 ; namely, 26 sccondaiy, 761 primar}-, and 12 cpcchl 
schools. The expenditure on education was Ks. 1,28.0515, ts 
which Rs. 14,000 was met from ProvincLil funds, Rs. 52,555 
from District funds, Rs. 600 from municip.!! funds, ar.d 
Rs. 51,000 from fees. The chief cduaitional institution is tl.i 
Purulia Government school. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained S dispensaries, of uhlih 
5 had accommodation for 64 in-patients. The cases of 4 1,020 
out-patients and 641 in-patients were treated during the jetr, 
and 1,623 operarions were performed. The evjicnditure has 
R s. 12,600, the sources of income being Rs. Soo from Govern- 
ment, Rs. 2,000 from Local and Rs. 6, too from mimicipil 
funds, and Rs. S> 3 oo from subscriptions. A leper as}luin 
2 miles south-trest of Purillia is managed by the Gcnmn 
Dvangelical Lutheran Mission. Its grounds cover about 455 
acres and it has 509 inmates, including 83 children. Un- 
tainted children of leprous parents are received in a spcciil 
home at some distance from the asylum. 

Vnedna- Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal arexs. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated nas 
39,000, or 30*7 per 1,000 of the population. 

fSir IV. W. Hunter, Stalistical Aciouni of Btnsal, vol. xiii 
(1877)5 F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpur 
Purulia Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of MSn- 
bhOm District, Bengal, lying between 22® 43' .and 23' 44' X. 
and 85® 49' and 86® 54' E., with an area of 3,344 square miles. 
The subdivision occupies the declivity between the Cliot.! 
Nagpur plateau and Western Bengal. To the cast it merges 
in the alluvial plains, but to the west and south the country 
is mote broken. This part of the subdivision contains the 
Baghmundi and Dalma ranges of hills, the latter of whirh 
separates it from SinghbhQm. The population in 1901 was 
1,024,242, compared with 971,894 in 1S91, the density being 
306 persons per square mile. It contains three loans 
PURUUA (population, 17,291), the h&id-qu.xrlcrs, Juaiuu 
(4,877), and RACHUXATtti'UK ; and 4,273 Wllages. 

Gobindpur Subdlsdsion. — Northern subdivision of M.tn- 
bliQm District, Bengal, lying between 23° 38' and 24® 4' N. 
and 86® 7' and 86® 50' E., with an .area of S03 square miles. 
The subdisision consists of a trLingular strip of country lie- 
tween the DSmodar and Ear 5 k.ar rivers 5 to the west the land 
jiscs to the Chota N2gj>ur plateau, but to the north and <mi 
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the country is open and consists of a series of rolling downs, 
with a few isolated hilts. The population in 1901 was 277,122, 
compared with 221,434 in 1891, the density being 345 per- 
sons per square mile. It contains 1,248 villages, of which 
Gobindpur is the head-quarters ; but no town. The Jherria 
coal-field lies within the subdivision, and the great growth of 
the population during the last decade is due to the rapid 
development of the mining industry, 

Boram. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
bhOm District, Bengal, situated in 23“ 22' N. and 86° 8' E. 
It is noteworthy on account of the Jain remains in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the right bank of the Kasai river. Amid heaps 
of debris and ruins stand three fine brick temples. The tower 
of the largest rises from a base of 26 feet square to a height of 
(at present) about 60 feet; the upper portion has fallen, but 
the proportions in other temples of the same type suggest 
that the original building must have been about one-third 
higher than the present ruins. The chamber occupies only 
9 square feet j the images have been removed. The bricks of 
which these temples are made are beautifully fashioned, and 
appear to have been finished by grinding. In this respect, 
and in their style of ornament and workmanship, these temples 
resemble the great Buddhist temple of Buddh Gay5 in Bihar. 

[Arc/iaeo/ogical Siffvej’ Re/orf, vol. viii, pp, 184-6.] 

Buddhpur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Manbhum District, Bengal, situated in 22° 58' N. and 86° 
42' £., on the Kasai river. Population (1901), 160. Extend- 
ing for two miles along the bank are several ruins of what are 
thought to have been Jain temples. A number of carved 
slabs of stone are scattered about ; and an extensive collection 
of octagonal headstones is believed to mark the graves of the 
early settlers. About 4 miles to the north, at Pakbira, is a 
group of temples with a colossal figure, about 9 feet high, 
supposed to represent one of the 'Itrthankaras, or hierarchs of 
the Jains. 

Charra. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23° 23' N. and 86° 25' E , 
4 miles north-east of Puriilia. Population (1901), 1,532. It 
contains some very old stone temples, called deuls or debalayas. 
There were originally seven temples, but five have fallen. 
Some of them were Jain or Buddhistic, and numerous votive 
chaiiyas with mutilated figures either of Buddha or one of the 
Jain hierarchs lie in the village ; but the greater number of the 
remains of sculptures lying about are Brabmanical. According 
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to local tradition, these and some large tanl-s in the vlciaiu 
were constructed by Saraks. 

Dalmn.— The highest hill in Mrinbliflm niMticl, lhn;;jl, 
situated in the head-quarters subdivision in sa® 53' N. ami Sfi' 
14' E., rising to a height of 3,407 feet nbo\e sca'-lcvcl. It hn 
been described as the riral of ramsnSth ; but it lacks the hold 
precipices and commanding peaks of that hill, and is incttly 
a long rolling ridge rising gradually to its highest point. In 
^ slopes arc covered with dense forest, but arc acce‘sihlc t** 
beasts of burden. The chief aboriginal tribes living on tl;c 
hill are the Kharias and P.-iharia-s. 

Dalml, Site of ruins in the hettd-quarters subilitision of 
Manbhflm District, Bengal, situated in =3® 4' N. and S6® i' I\, 
on the SubamarckhiL The ruins include the remains of a foit 
and of many brick-built temples. 'I'hcy arc rcprcsenialiti'' 
examples of post-Muhammadan brick temples, but m.sny of 
the bricks and of the carved stone iniitges formerly found here 
have been carried away by the villagers. An inscribed figure 
of Adityn is in fine order, and there is also a small figure of 
a ten-armed Devi. 

Gobindpur Village. — ^Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name, Manbhflm District, Bengal, situated in 13*' 
50' N. and 86® 32' E. Population (1901), ), $93, Gobindpur 
contains the usual subdivisional offices, and a sub-jail vvitli 
accommodation for 3s prisoners. 

JbalidS. — ^’fown in the hcafl-qu.irtcrs subdivision of M.ln. 
bhOm District, Bengal, situated in 23® aa' N. and 85® 59' E. 
Population (1901), 4,877. Jhalidit was constituted a muni- 
ciplity in iSSS. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the 
income sv.is Rs. 3,700, mainly from a tax on i)ct>-ons (or 
property tax); and the exiicnditurc was Iks. 3,400. Jhalid’i 
is a centre of the lac and cutlery industries. 

Falmfi. — Deserted Jain .settlement, situated within a few 
miles of PurOlia and near the K.lsai river in the head-cju-irttrs 
.subdivision of Miinbhflm District, Bengal. 'Ilic prineijul 
temple stnnd.s on a mound covered witli .stone .inrl brick, tin. 
debris of buildings. There arc .several sculptures of nude 
male figures standing on pcdesUls and under c.itiopic.s, willt 
Eg)’ptian hcad-drcs.scs, the arms hanging down ,<^tr3ight by 
their sides, the hands turned in and touching the knci's. 
There can be no doubt tb.it these im.iges represent tlic 
Tlrthankaras, or hierarchs of the Jains. 

Fslnchct.— Hill in the head rpiartcrs sulKlivivhm of MSn- 
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bhutn District, Bengal, situated in 23® 37' N. and 86° 47' E., 
half-way between RaghunSthpur and the junction of the 
BarSkar and Damodar rivers. It is 3 miles long, stretching 
from north to south in a long rounded ridge, and has a height 
of 1,600 feet above sea-level. A fort containing the ruins of 
many temples, tanks, &c., was once the main seat of the Raja 
of Panchet. A large gathering takes place annually at a temple 
on the side of the hill. 

Furulia Town. — Head-quarters of MSnbhfim District, 
Bengal, situated in 23° 20' N. and 86° 22' E., on the Sini- 
Asansol branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Population 
(1901), 17,291. Purulia was constituted a municipality in 
1876. The income and expenditure during the decade ending 
rgo3-4 each averaged Rs. 22,000. In r903-4 the income was 
Rs. 27,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property 
tax), a conservancy rate, and receipts from markets ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 21,000, The town contains the usual 
public offices, and a large leper asylum is situated in the 
neighbourhood. The Inspector of Schools for the Chota 
Nagpur Division is stationed here. The jail has accommoda- 
tion for 276 prisoners, who are employed mainly on oil- 
pressing, aloe-pounding, weaving, cane-work, and gardening. 

Raghunathpur, — Tovvn in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Manbhum District, Bengal, situated in 23°3i'N. and 86° 

40' E. Population (rgor), 4,i7r. Raghunathpur w'as con- 
stituted a municipality in 1888. The income during the 
decade ending 1903-4 averaged Rs. 2,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,450. In rgo3-4 the income and expenditure were each 
Rs. 3,000, the chief source of income being a tax on persons 
(or property tax). Raghunathpur is a centre of the iasar silk 
industry. 

Singhbhum. — District in the south-east of the Chota Nag- Bonn- 
pur Division of Bengal, lying between 21° 58' and 22° 54' N. 
and 85° o' and 86° 54' E., with an area of 3,891 * square miles, and hill 
It is bounded on the north by the Districts of Ranchi and 
Manbhum j on the east by Midnapore ; on the south by the 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, and Bonai States ; and on the west by 
Ranchi and the Gangpur State. The boundaries follow the 
crests of the unnamed hill-ranges which wall in the District on 
every side, save for short distances where they are marked by 
the Subarnarekha and BaitaranI rivers. 

SinghbhOm (‘the land of the Singh family’ of Porahat) 

* This Tigure, which diffeis from that shown in the Census Reprt of 1901, 
was supplied by the Sutyeyor-Ceneral. 
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comprises the Government esmte of the Koliian in the south- 
east, the revenue-paying estate of nhalbliQm (Piial heinj the 
samJrtdiit^s patronymic) in the cast, and the rcvcnue frcc cv_itc 
of Porahat in the west, while the States of S.miaiki.ia and 
Kharsawan lie in the north, wedged in betnxen I’orahM and 
Dhaibhflm. The District forms part of the southern fringe of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau; and the western jwrtinn is scry 
hilly, especially in the north, where the highe'-t points hwe 
an altitude of more than 2,500 feet, and in Snranda /!> in the 
south-west, where the mountains culminate in a grand nia<c 
which rises to a height of 3,500 feet. Outlpng ranges stretch 
thence in a north-easterly direction to a point about 7 mihs 
north-west of Chaibasa. Sm.aller ranges are frequently met 
with, chiefly along the northern marches of S.arailtc!.t and 
Khars 5 w 5 n and in the south of Dhaibhflm on the confines of 


the Mayflrbhanj State; but in general the c.istcm and east- 
central parts of the District, although broken nnd undulating, 
arc comparatively open. The Singhbhflm hills present an 
outline of sharp-backed ridges and conical peaks, which arc 
covered tvith forest wherever it is protected by the Forest 
dcp.irtmcnt; elsewhere the trees httvo been ruthlessly cut, .and 
the hill-sides are rapidly becoming b.irc and rocky. Among 
the mountains the scenery is often beautiful. Tire mounUins 
svest of Chiiibasa form the svatershed which drains north* 
caswards into the SUBAitN’ARr.KttA and south and west into 
the BRAHsrANi river. The Sul)3m.nrckh.1, which flows through 
the whole length of Dlwlbhflm, receives on its right Iwnk the 
Sanjai, which drains Poriihflt, Kh.arsaw.-in, and &»raikcl.-i. The 
Kodkai rises in Mayflrbhanj St.ate, and with its affluent the 
RarOy on whose bank Chaib-lsa town is situated, drains 
the north of the Kolhfln, and after passing through Saraikcl.t, 
joins its waters with the Sanjai. The KSro and the Kocl 
rivers drain the west of the District, and flow westwards into 
the Brahmanl ri\-cr, which they join in the GAngpur 
The beds of all the rivers arc strewn with boulders, which 
impede navigation, and tlic banks arc generally steep and 
covered with scrub jungle; but alluvial flats arc dtpoMt/'d m 
some of the reaches, where vegetables nnd tobaww .ire grow n. 
The Phuljhur ri\-er bursts out of Kilnchl District into . mgli- 
bhom in a cascade which forms a pool supix.scd to be tin- 
fathomable, and is the subject of rarious legends; 8imi..ir 
pools in the BaimranI river on the borders of Kconjlnr arc 
held s-aacd, and at one .about 2 miles from J.ainig-irb Itr.Mi- 
mans have established a shrine, wlicrc Hindi, pilgrims bathe. 
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The District is occupied almost entirely by the Archaean Geology, 
group, a vast series of highly altered rocks, consisting of quart- 
zites, quartzitic sandstones, slates of various kinds, sometimes 
shaly, mica-schists, metamorphic limestones, ribboned ferrugi- 
nous jaspers, talcose and chloritic schists, the last passing into 
potstones, basic volcanic lavas, and ash-beds mostly altered to 
hornblendic schists, greenstones, and epidiorites. East and 
south of Chaibasa there is a large outcrop of a massive granitic 
gneiss, resembling that of Bundelkhand, and traversed in the 
same way by huge dikes of basic rocks. Laterite is found in 
many places. In the east it lately covers the older rocks and 
is in its turn concealed by alluvium 

Singhbhum lies within the zone of deciduous-leaved forest Botany, 
and within the Central India sal tract, with a temperature 
attaining 1 15° in the shade, and mountains rising to 3,000 feet 
with scorched southern slopes and deep damp valleys : its 
flora contains representatives of dry hot countries, mth plants 
characteristic of the moist tracts of Assam. On rocks, often 
too hot to be touched with the hand, are found Euphorbia 
Ntvulia, Sarcostemma, SUraiUa ttrens, Bosivdlia serrata, and 
the yellow cotton-tree {Coehlospermtm Gossypium), while the 
ordinary mixed forest of dry slopes is composed of Anogeissus 
latifolia, Ougeinia, Odina, Cleisianthus collinus, Zizyphus s^lo- 
pyrus, Buchanania laiifolia, and species of Tenninalia and 
Bauhinia. The sal varies from a scrubby bush to a tree 
izo feet high, and is often associated with Odina, the mahud 
{Bassia la/ifolid), Diospyros, Symplocos racemosa, the gum 
kino-tree {Pttroearpus Marsupium), Eugenia Janibolana, and 
especially Wendlandia tinctoria. Its common associates, 

Careya arborea and Dillenia pentagyna, are here confined to 
the valleys ; but Dillenia aurea, a tree of the Eastern peninsula 
and sub-Himalayas, is curiously common in places. The 
flora of the valley includes Garcinia Cowa, Litsaea nitida 
(Assamese), Amoora Rohituka, Saraca indica, Gneiiim scan- 
dens, Musa sapienttm and M, ornaia, Lysimachia pediincularis 
(Burmese), and others less interesting. The best represented 
woody orders are the Leguminosae, Rubiaceae (including six 
species of Gardenia and Randid), Euphorbiaceae, and Urti- 
caceae (mostly figs). Of other orders, the grasses number 
between one and two hundred species, including the sabai 
grass {Ischaemum angustifolium) and spear-grass {Andropogon 
coniortus), which are most abundant. The Cyperaceae number 

^ Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. xviii, pt. ii ; and Records, 
Geological Survey, vol. iii, pt. iv, and vol. xxxi, pt. ii. 
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about so species, the Cmfostfae 50, and the Acsnthi.-r.’ 
about II under-shrubs and 23 herbs. The piindpaj 
is Dendrocalamus s/rictus ; and the other mo'-t urcfut it*-;!, 
gcnous plants are the tmhua {Bassia tatiJoUa) and Dhs,\ ^ i 
for food, Bauhinia Vahlii for wrious purposes, asun (Ttr 
mtnalia iomentosa) for the rearing of silkworms, T<rr:;rj,‘,j 
Chebula for myrabolams, kmum {Schkuhera tnjug<i) for he 
and oil, and sabai grass. 

Fauna. Wild elephants, bison, tigers, leopards, bears, satubar, spo;t' d 
deer, barking-deer, four-homed antelope, wild hog, hyena';, .-sr.l 
wild dogs are found ; but they are becoming scarce, owing to 
the hunting proclmtics of the aborigines, and, with the c\ci,p- 
tion of bears and some of the smaller animals, they are no* 
almost entirely restricted to the ‘ reserved ' forests. J’oisonoes 
snakes arc numerous, hinny men and cittle arc killed hy 
wild animals, and upwards of Rs. 700 is distributed atmuall) 
in rcw'ards for killing dangerous beasts. 

Tempera- During the hot months of April, May, and June westirly 

ratafau'* winds from Central India cause high temperature with wry 
low humidity. Tlic mean temperature increases from fit* in 
March to 90* in April and 93® in May ; the mean mavimum 
from 95® in March to 105® in May, and the mean miiumum 
from 67® to 80°. During these months humidity is not so low 
in this District as elsewhere in Chot.’i NSgpur, though it falls 
to 60 per cent, in March and 56, per cent, in April. In the 
cold season the mean temperature is 67® and the mean 
minimum 53®. Tire .annual rainfall averages 53 inches, of 
which 9"2 inches fall in June, i3-4 in July, J2‘4 in .\ugusl, and 
7-9 in September. The rainfall is heaviest in the west and 
south-Avest; but, owing to the mountainous character of the 
country, it varies much in different localilic.s, and one jntt t>f 
the District may often have good rain when another is suffering 
from drought. 

History. TJjanks mainly to its isolated position, SinghbhOm wais 
never invaded by the Mughals or the jranltliiSs, The northern 
part Avas conquered soccessiA’cIy by lihuiy.l and R.’ijpiit rhitf';, 
but in the south the IIos or Larfc.^ ('fighting’) Ktjh .sucro's- 
fully maintained their independence against .'ll! ttmien.. '1 he 
Singh family of Po^lt, whose hand Avas formerly known ns 
the R3j5 of Singhblitim, arc KSthor R.ljpuis of the Sobr rare ; 
and it is said that their ancestors were ihrei- brnthm in the 
body-guard of AklMris general, Mitn Singh, who tw>k iht* p.irt 
of the Uhuiy.'ls against the IIos and endetl by conquering tlm 
country for tliemscivcs. At one time the Rfjt of Singhbhflm 
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owned also the country now included in the States of SaraikelS 
and Kharsawan, and claimed an unacknowledged suzerainty 
over the Kolhan ; but Sakaikela and Kharsawan, with the 
dependent maintenance grants of DugnI and Bankshahi, were 
assigned to junior members of the family, and in time the 
chief of Saraikela became a dangerous rival of the head of 
the clan. 

British relations with the Raja of Singhbhum date from 
1767, when he made overtures to the Resident at Midnapore 
asking for protection ; but it was not until 1820 that he 
acknowledged himself a feudatory of the British Government, 
and agreed to pay a small tribute. He and the other chiefs 
of his family then pressed on the Political Agent, Major 
Roughsedge, their claims to supremacy in the Kolhan, asserting 
that the Hos were their rebellious subjects and urging on 
Government to force them to return to their allegiance. The 
Hos denied that they were subject to the chiefs, who were fain 
to admit that for more than fifty years they had been unable 
to exercise any control over them ; they had made various 
attempts to subjugate them, but mthout success, and the Hos 
had retaliated fiercely, committing great ravages and depopu- 
lating entire villages. Major Roughsedge, however, yielding 
to the Rajas’ representations, entered the Kolhan with the 
avowed object of compelling the Hos to submit to the Rajas 
who claimed their allegiance. He was allowed to advance 
unmolested into the heart of their territory, but while encamped 
at Chaibasa an attack was made within sight of the camp by 
a body of Hos who killed one man and wounded several 
others. They then moved away towards the hills, but their 
retreat was cut oflf by Lieutenant Maitland, who dispersed 
them with great loss. The whole of the northern Hos then 
entered into engagements to pay tribute to the Raj.a of Singls- 
bhum ; but on leaving the country Major Roughsedge h.«i tv'' 
encounter the still fiercer Hos of the south, and after 'is 
every inch of his way out of Singhbhum, he left ih-'a': t vk > 
dued. His departure was immediately follow^.! '* "• 
between the Hos who had submitted and thi'se ’''h-’’ ''‘y 
and a body of 100 Hindustani irreguLns srr*.: ' 

of the former was driven out by the v" ■V 

force was employed to reduce the K.'sr 
hostilities, the leaders suirenc.2».r '7 
ments to pay tribute to ike 
road open and safi^ tusd ro '* 

promised that ‘if they 
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they would not resort to arms, but would compbm to l^^ 
officer commanding the troops on the frontier, or to 
other competent authority.’ 

After a year or two of pe.ice, however, the Ho^ a;t‘a 
became restive, and grtidunlly extended the circle of ik-: 
depredations. They joined the NSgpur Kols or Mundb In 
the rebellion of 1831-2; and Sir Thomas Wilkinson, nho ry 
then appointed Agent to the Governor-General for the jitnly 
formed non-regulation prorince of the South-Western Fton',i,v, 
at onee recognized the necessity of .a' thorough subjugation of 
the Hos, and at the same time the impolicy and futilitv' 
of forcing them to submit to the chiefs. He proposed an 
occupation of Singhbhflm by an adequate force, .and suggested 
that, when the people were thoroughly subdued, they shoull 
be placed under the direct man.igcment of a Hritish o/Tcir, 
to be stationed at Chaibasa. These views were acceptd; 
a force under Colonel Richards entered Singhbhfiin in 
November, 1836, and svithin three months all the rcfracloqr 
headmen had submitted. Twenty-three Ho/J« or /ffr/iV.o 
were then detached from the States of Porahat, Saraikcri, atui 
Kharsilwiin, and these, with four firs taken from Mnyiirblun), 
were brought under direct management under the name of ilic 
KOI.IIAN' ; and a Principal Assistiuit to the Govcriior-Gcncial s 
Agent was placed in charge of the new District, his title being 
changed to Deputy-Commissioner after the passing of Act XX 
of 1854, Tlicre svas no further disturbance until 1857, "Iicrt 
the Porahat R.=ij3, orving largely to an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, rose in rebellion, .and a considerable section of the 
Hos supported him. A tedious and difficult camjaign ensued, 
the rebels taking refuge in the mountains whenever they were 
driven from the plains ; eventually, however, they surretKicreo 
(in 1839), and the capture of the Kajfk pul nn end to the 


disturbances. 

Since that year the Hos have given no trouhle- 
judicious management of a succession of Pritish officers ine-e 
s.av.ages have been gradually inmctl, softened, and crvrJi/cd. 
ratlier than .subjugated. Tlie sctilcmcnt of outsiders « ho 
might harass them is not allowed; the nianagi-nrcnt o. the 
crate is earned on through their on-n hc.adincti; reads Jwse 
been made ; new sources of indusirw! wealth have Ixcn 
opened out, newerojK requiring more careful rnltn.-ilmrj intro 
duced, new wants created and supphed; esen n dour ft-r 
clucaiion Iras Iwen engendered, .and cdtiMtcd llfA arc to be 
found among the derks of the aet.bli.i courts. Drc dqvncd 
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Raja of Forahat died in exile at Benares in 1S90; and the 
estate, shorn of a number of villages which were given to 
various persons who had assisted the British in the Mutiny, 
was restored in 1895 as a revenue-free estate to his son Kumar 
Narpat Singh, who has since received the title of Raja. The 
present Forahat estate contains the rent-free tenures of Kena 
and Anandpur and the rent-paying tenures of Bandgaon and 
Chainpur. 

DhaIbhQm, which has an area of 1,188 square miles, was 
originally settled with an ancestor of the present samJndar, 
because he was the only person vigorous enough to keep in 
check the robbers and criminals who infested the estate. It 
was originally part of Midnaporc; and when the District of 
the Jungle hlahals was broken up by Regulation XIII of 1S33, 
it was included, with the majority of the estates belonging 
to it, in the newly formed District of Manbhum. It was 
transferred to Singhbhum in 1846, but in 1876 some 45 out- 
lying ullages were again made over to Midnaporc. 

There arc no archaeological remains of special interest ; but Archaco- 
there still exist in the south and east of the Kolhan proper, 
in the shape of tanks and architectuml remains, traces of a 
people more civilized than the Hos of the present day. The 
tanks arc said to have been made by the SarSks, who were 
Jains, and of whom better-known remains still exist in MSn- 
bhQm District. A (Inc tank at BciiTsiigar is surrounded by 
the ruins of what must liave been a large town. 

The enumerated population rose from 318,180 in 1872 to The 
453,775 in 1881, to 545,488 in 1891, and to 613,579 in 1901. pwp'e. 
The increase is due in part to the inaccuracy of the earlier 
censuses, but a great deal of it is real ; the climate is healthy 
and the inhabitants arc proliiic, and the country has been 
developed by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

The recorded growth would have been much greater but for 
the large amount of emigration which takes place, especially 
from the Kolhan to the tea Districts of Assam and Jalpaigurl, 
as well as to the Orissa States. In 1901 the density was 158 
persons per square mile, the Chaibasa and Gh&tsTla t/ianas 
having 191 and 190 respectively per square mile, while Mano- 
harpur in the west, where there are extensive forest Reserves, 
had only 49. Chaidasa, the head-quarters, is the only town ; 
the remainder of tlic population live in 3,150 \'illagcs, of which 
2,973 have less than 500 inhabitants. Females are 29 per 
7,000 in excess of males, and the disproportion appears to be 
increasing. The Hos marry very late in life, owing to the 
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excessive bride-price which is customntj*. The populnm i? 
polyglot. Of every iot> persons, 38 speak Ho. iS Bengali, a-j 
16 Oriya; Santall and Mundarl are also widely spoUn. ()f 
the inhabitants, 336,088 persons (55 per cent.) are .\nin«>’.s 
and 265,144. (43 per cent.) Hindus; one per cent, are Chm 
dans and nearly one per cent. Musalmans. 

Mcura- (233.000) constitute 38 per cent, of the ]»palati>ia, 
uoTB. * ond with their congeners the Blmmij (47*000) aud Mv.v.fe 
(25,000) account for nearly half of it. SantSls number 77, c» 
and Ahlrs 53,000, while tire functional castes most siroaAv 
represented are Tantis or weavers (24,000) and KamSis o- 
blacksmiths (rr,ooo). Bhuiy.^s number 15,000 ami Gonds 
6,000. Of the total, 77 per cent, are dependent on agricuUuw 
and 8 per cent, on industry. 

Christian The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, the Society for 
missions, Propagation of the Gospel, and the Roman DiholJe 
Mission are making considerable progress; their work it 
largely cducation.iI, but the number of Christians has more 
than doubled in the last twenty years. In iQor it was 6,1/11, 
of whom 6,618 were native Christians. 

General The country may be divided into three tracts: first the 
tural con- cotnpaTatively level plains, then hills alternating with open 
(litions. valleys, and lastly the steep forest-clad mountains. In the ].wt 
the cultivation was formerly more or less nomadic, the clc.st- 
anccs being abandoned after a single crop had been harvcstul 
from the virgin soil ; but this wasteful system is discour.tgc<1, 
and extensive areas have been formed into forest Reserves. 
The plains are embanked for rice cultivation, while in the 
intermediate tract the sallcys are carefully levelled and grow 
rice, and the uplands or gora arc roughly cultivated with 
millets, oilseeds, and occasionally licc. Tlic best lands arc 
those at the bottom of the valleys which are swampy, and 
either naturally or artificially ,irrig.itcd. Thc.se are called I in 
lands .and yield a rich crop of winter rice, occasionally followed 
by linseed, pulses, or barley. The higher embanked lands, 
known as badi, grow early rice. Thu best upUnds grow an 
annual crop, but inferior lands arc fit for cultivation only once 
in four or five years. 

Chief aeri- In 1903-4 the cultivated area was estimated at r,2?D rejiurc 
cultural miles; 932 sqaarc miles were ciiltiraWe waste, and i,2.;o 
and p!t“ci- square miles sverc Government forc.sl.s. Rice is the principal 
]nl craju. crop, occupying nearly three-fourths of the cnliiv.steil area; 

rather more th.an half of it is winter rice. OiI;ecJ prinnp.slly 
rape and mustard and m/yrj/h, account for 5 per cent, and 
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maize for £ per cent, of the cultivated area, v?hile 20 per cent, 
is covered by pulses, 2 per cent, by manta, and one per cent, 
each by millets and cotton. 

Cultivation is extending rapidly, especially near the raihvay, Improve- 
but the system of tillage is very primitive, and shows no sign 
of improvement. Very little advantage is taken of the Loans tnral 
Acts. 

Though pasturage is ampl^ the cattle are poor, and the Cattle. 
Hos take no interest in improving the breed. 

The ordinary method of irrigation is to throw an embank- IiriBation. 
ment across the line of drainage, thereby holding up the water, 
which is used for watering the crops at a lower level by means 
of artificial channels and percolation. In the Kolhan Govern- 
ment estate there are 1,000 reservoirs of this kind, a fourth 
of which have been constructed by Government ; and it is 
estimated that in the District as a whole a tenth of the 
cultivated area is irrigated in this way. 

More than half the District is still more or less under forest. Forests. 
In the Kolhan 529 square miles and in Porahat 196 square 
miles have been 'reserved' under the Forest Act 5 the 
Reserves in the latter tract are managed by the Forest depart- 
ment for the proprietor’s benefit. Besides this, 212 square 
miles of ‘protected’ forest exist in the Kolhan estate and 
similar forests in Porahat, though these have not yet been 
defined. The DhalbhQm forests, which are also fairly exten- 
sive, are managed by the proprietor without the intervention 
of the Forest department. The principal tree is the sa/, which 
is very valuable owing to the hardness of its timber and the 
size of the beams which the larger specimens yield. The 
chief minor products are lac, beeswax, cAo 5 (rope of twisted 
bark), myrabolarns, and soAai grass, which is used for paper 
manufacture and also, locally, as a fibre. The total receipts 
of the Forest department in 1903-4 were Rs. 84,000, and the 
expenditure was Rs. 57,000. The expenditure was swelled by 
the cost of working-plans and of the roads which are being 
constructed in order to facilitate the extraction of timber. 

More than a third of the income is derived from the sale of 
saAai grass. 

The rocks of Singhbhum contain a number of auriferous Minerals, 
quartz veins, by the disintegration of which is produced alluvial 
gold, found in the beds of some of the streams. Of late years 
the District has been repeatedly examined by experts, but the 
proportion of gold in the numerous reefs examined and in 
the alluvium was found to be too low for profitable working, 
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Copper ores exist in many places from tire confines of 
to those of Midnaporc. The principal form is copper gUnce, 
which is often altered to red copper oxide, and this in t\an 
to malachite and native copper. In ancient times tlie*e wd 
were extensively worked, but modem nttcmpls to resume thiir 
extraction have hitherto proved unsuccessful. Iron ors is 
frequently found on the surfacoi usually on hill-slopis, ar,i 
is worked in places. Limestone occurs in the form of thj 
nodular accretions called kankar, and is used not only fa* 
local purposes but is also collected and burnt for expart to 
places along the railway. 

Miioufac- A little coarse cotton cloth is woven, and so.apslonc IwU 
and plates are made. 

Commerce, The chief exports are sat, paddy and rice, pulses, oiUx'ds, 
stick-lac, iron, fasar silk cocoons, hides, and salm grass : and 
the chief imports are salt, cotton yarn, piece-goods, lohtwa 
brass utensils, supr, kerosene oil, coil and coke. Since the 
opening of the railway trade has considerably increased, anl 
large quantities of timber .are now exported from the forv'W 
of the District and of the adjoining Native Shales. 

Railways The Bcngal-Nfigpur Railway traverses the District from cart 
an roa s. jj,g gjjj Indian Itailray by ilia 

Sini-Asansol branch. The roads from Chaiblsa to Chakra 
dharpur and from Chakradharpur towards Rdnchl, about 50 
miles, arc maintained from Provincial funds ; about 437 miles 
of road arc maintained by the ro.ad cess committee, and Mi 
miles of village tracks from the funds of the KolhSn Govern- 
ment estate. 

Famine. The District has never been very seriously a/Tcctcd by 
famine; there was, however, general distress in iSfid, when 
relief was given, and in 1900 the pinch of scarcity was again 
felt. At all seasons, and especially in years of deficient ctopr, 
the aboriginal inhabitants rely grcitly on the numerous edible 
fruits and roots to be found in the forests. 

Adminis- There arc no subdivisions. The District is ndniini<lctvd by 
tratioa. j Dcputy-Commlssioncr, st.itioncd at Chnib.'isa, wlio is assisted 
by three Depuly-M.agistrate-CoIlectors. A Deputy-Conserva- 
tor of forests is also stationed at Ch-aib.'is.-!. 

Civil nnd The Judicial Commissioner of Chot.! N.^gpur is Di^tri••t 
CTiminal Judge for Singhbhfim. The Deputy-Commissioner has the 
justice. of Subordinate Judge, but the Sub Judge of Mia- 

bbflm exercises concurrent jurisdiction, and all contc .tccl c.ise.s 
are transferred to bis file. A Dcputy-CoI!e<',tor exercises the 
powers of a Afunsili and a Munsif from Jiilnbhflm vi.<its the 
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District to dispose of civil work from Dhalbhum, where alone 
the ordinary Code of Civil Procedure is in force. Criminal 
appeals from magistrates of the first class and sessions cases 
are heard by an Assistant Sessions Judge, whose head- 
quarters are at Bankura. The Deput3'^Commissioner exercises 
powers under section 34 of the Criminal Procedure Code; 
in his political capacity he hears appeals from the orders 
of the chiefs of Saraikela and Kharsawan, and he is also 
an Additional Sessions Judge for those States. Singhbhum 
is now the most criminal District in Chota Nagpur os 
regards the number of crimes committed. They are rarely 
of a heinous character, but thefts and cattle-stealing are ver}' 
common. 

Dhalbhum was permanently settled in rSoo for Rs. 4,267 Land 
per annum, plus a police contribution of Rs. 498. Porahat is revenue, 
a revenue-free estate, but paj’s Rs. 2,100 as a police contri- 
bution. This estate, including its dependencies of Anandpur, 

Ker5, Bandgaon, and Chainpur, has recently been sun'eyed 
and settled. The average rate of rent fixed at this settlement 
was about annas per acre; in some parts it exceeded a 
rupee, but the general rate was brought down by the low rents 
levied in the wilder parts of the estate. The Kolhan Govern- 
ment estate was first settled in 1837 at a rate of 8 annas for 
every plough, and the total assessment amounted to Rs. 8,000. 

In 1853 this rate was doubled. In 1867 the estate was 
resettled after measurement for a term of thirty years; only 
embanked rice land was assessed, at a rate of 12 annas 
per acre, and the total land revenue demand was fixed at 
Rs. 65,000. The last settlement was made in 1898. Uplands 
were assessed, for the first time, at a nominal rate of 2 annas 
per acre, and outsiders were made to pay double rates ; but in 
other respects no change was made in the rate of assessment. 

The extension of cultivation, however, had been so great that 
the gross land revenue demand was raised to Rs. 1,77,000, of 
which Rs. 49,000 is refunded as commission to the tnundds or 
village headmen and the mdnkis or heads of groups of villages. 

The average area of land held by a ryot is 4^ acres, and, 
including the uplands igora), the average assessment per culti- 
* vated acre is 8§ annas. 

The table on the next page shows the collections of land 
revenue and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands 
of rupees. 

Outside the municipality of Chaibasa, 'local affairs are Local and 
managed by the road-cess committee. This expends Rs. 1 8,000, ““iapal 

BE. II. jj 
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govern- mainly on roads ; its income is derived from a GovemmeK 
grant of Rs. 10,000 and from cesses. 



iSSo-t. 

iSjo-i. 

ipCXHl. 

'W- 4 . 

Land revenue 

68 

70 

*. 4 * 

Xfll 

Total revenue 

9 S 

1.58 

*.89 

*.98 


Police and The District contains 5 police stations or /iSaas and j out- 
posts. The force under the control of the District Super- 
intendent consists of an inspector, 12 sub-inspectors, 15 head 
constables, and 155 constables. There is also a rural police 
of 1,323 men, of whom about half are regular ehauMm 
appointed under Bengal Act V of 1887, and the rest (all in 
Dhalbhflm) are ghaiwah remunerated by service lands. In 
the Kolhan there is no regular police j but the manJ^ and 
mundas exercise police authority and report to a special 
inspector, who himself investigates important cases. The 
District jail at Chaibasa has accommodation for 230 prisoners 
Education. Education is very backward, and in 1901 'only 2-5 per cent 
of the population (4-8 males and 0-3 females) could read and 
write. The number of pupils under instraction increased from 
about 8,500 in 1882-3 ^Si^SS t" 1892-3. The number 
declined to 13,469 in J900-1 ; but it rose again in 1903-4, 
when 15,165 boys and 1,171 girls were at school, being respec- 
tively 33-4 and 2-5 per cent, of the children of school-going 
age. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, in that year was 440; tramely, 15 secondary, 410 
primary, and 15 special schools. The expenditure on educa- 
tion was Rs. 64,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was met from Fro- 
vinciitl funds, Rs. 7,000 from fees, and the remainder from 
endowments, subscriptions, and other sources. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained two dispensaries, of which 
one had accommodation for 14 in-patients. The cases of 
3,600 out-patients and 154 in-patients were treated, and 179 
operations were performed. The expenditure u-as Rs. 2,700, 
of which Rs. 700 was met from Government contributions, 
Rs. 1,400 from munictpal funds, and Rs. 500 from sub- 
scriptions. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only within the Chaibasa muni- * 
tion. cipality. In the whole District the number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 19,000, or 31 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvii 
(*877)5 J- -A. Craven, Pinal Report on the Settlement of the 
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KolMn Govenwient Estate (Calcutta, 1898) ; F. B. Bradley- 
Birt, Clu)ta Nagpur (1903).] 

Kolhaii. — Government estate in Singhbhiim District, Bengal, 
lying between 2 1® 58' and 22® 43' N. and 85° 21' and 86® 3' E., 
with an area of 1,955 square miles. The Kolh^ is a low 
plateau, varying in elevation from 750 feet above sea-level in 
the neighbourhood of Chaibasa to upwards of 1,000 feet in the 
south. On the north, east, and south, the country is for the 
greater part open and gently undulating; it is covered with 
prosperous villages and is well cultivated, the depressions 
between the ridges being invariably sown with rice and some 
portion of the uplands with cereals, pulses, or oilseeds. In 
the south-east the surface is very rocky and covered with 
jungle ; and in the west and south-west arc mountainous tracts 
thickly covered with jungle and very sparsely inhabited. The 
villages here are mere hamlets scattered on the hill slopes, 
and an area of 529 square miles has been formed into forest 
Reserves. 

The majority of the inhabitants are Hos, and British 
relations with them date from 1820. At that time the tract 
was a refuge for fugitive offenders from ChotS NSgpur, and 
plundering excursions were frequently made by the Hos into 
the neighbouring territories. They thus became a thorn in 
the side of the Raja of Porahat and of the other chiefs in the 
north of Singhbhum. The British Government, desirous of 
putting an end to the plundering excursions, formed relations 
with the Raja of Porahat, and assisted him and the Saraikeln 
and Kharsawan chiefs in bringing the Hos into submission. 
The chiefs, however, were unable to keep them in order, and 
in 1837 the British Government resolved to take the territory 
under its direct control. Colonel Richards entered the country 
with a strong force and secured their submission, after which 
23 Ho pirs or pargauas were detached from the control of the 
Singhbhum chiefs and 4 from Mayurbhanj, and formed into 
the Kolhan Government estate. There was no further trouble 
until 1857, when the Hos joined the mutinous Raja of Porahat, 
and a long and troublesome campaign took place, which termi- 
nated with the surrender of the ^ja in 1859. 

The indigenous village-system of the Kols, based upon a 
federal union of villages under a single divisional headman, 
which is gradually dying out clsew'hcre in Chotii Nagpur, still 
survives in this tract. The whole estate is divided into groups 
of from 5 to 20 villages. Each village has its own munda or 
headman, all of whom are subject to the authority of the 
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mdnhi or divisional headman. Every mundd is responsible 
for the payment of the revenue, and for the detection and 
arrest of criminals in his village, to the vidnki, who is in his 
turn responsible to Government. For acting as revenue col- 
lectors, the mdnkis receive a commission of lo per cent, and 
the mundds i6 per cent, of the revenue which passes through 
their hands. Besides these duties, the mdnkis and mundds, 
each in his degree, have certain informal powers to riow'df 
village disputes and questions of tribal usage. Persons other 
than Hos are not allowed to settle in the estate without the 
permission of the Deputy-Commissioner. The last settle- 
ment was effected in 1897, when the gross rental was fixed 
at Rs. T,77,ooo, subject to a deduction of Rs. 49,000 on 
account of commission to mdnkis, mundds, and tahsilddrs (as 
the village accountants are here called). A uniform rate of 
12 annas per acre was charged for embanked rice cultivation, 
and 2 annas for uplands. New dikkus or non-Hos were 
assessed at double these rates. Of the total area, 525 square 
miles were cultivated, 450 square miles were cultivable, and 
219 square miles uncultivable waste; 212 square miles were 
‘protected’ forest, 529 square miles ‘reserved’ forest, and 
20 square miles Idhhirdj or revenue free. Cbaibasa, the head- 
quarters of Singhbham District, which lies within the estate, is 
assessed under a separate settlement. 

[J. A. Craven, Innal Report on tlx Settlement of the Kolhdn 
Government Estate (Calcutta, 1898).] 

Forahdt. — ^Estate in the north-west of SinghbhQm District, 
Bengal, lying between 22° 15' and 22'’ 54' N. and 85° 5' and 
85° 46' E., with a total area of 813 square miles, or 514 square 
miles if its dependencies be excluded. It is for the most part 
hilly and is largely covered with forest. A fairly open belt of 
country runs from the north-east to the south-west ; this has 
been opened up by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and is healthier 
and more extensively culthated than the remainder of the 
estate. 

In former times the whole of Singhbhum proper was ruled 
by a family of Rathor Rajputs, claiming descent from an officer 
of Raja Man Singh’s army which was sent to Bengal at the 
time of Daud Khan’s rebellion. The States of Saraikela and 
Kharsawan were carved out of the original State for junior 
members of the Raja’s family ; and the chief of Saraikela 
gradually extended his'power and dominions until he became 
a serious rival to the head of the family, who was now known 
as the Raja of Porahat The country was saved by its rocky 
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boundaries and sterile soil from conquest by the Maratbas, 
and was still independent when, in 1818, Raja. Ghanasyam 
Singh Deo tendered his allegiance to the British Government. 
His chief objects were to secure a recognition of his supremacy 
over the Rajas of Saraikel.a and Kharsawan, and to obtain aid 
in reducing the refractory tribe of Larka Kols or Hos. The 
British Government disallowed his claim to supremacy over 
his kinsmen of Saraikcla and Kharsawan, but accepted merely 
a nominal tribute of Rs. loi, and refrained from interfering 
in any way with the internal administration of the State. An 
engagement embodying these conditions was taken from him 
in iSso. It was intended that similar agreements should be 
entered into by the chiefs of Sanaikela and Kharsawan j but 
the matter appears to have been overlooked, and those chiefs 
have never paid tribute, though they have frequently been 
called upon to furnish contingents of armed men to aid in 
suppressing disturb.mces. The Por.ihat family gradually sank 
into poverty j and in 1837 the Rilja received a pension of 
Rs. 500 as a compassionate allowance, in compensation for 
any losses he might have sustained in consequence of our 
assumption of the direct management of the Kolhan. In 
1857 Arjun Singh, who was then R2jri, after delivering up to 
Government the Chaib 3 sa mutineers, himself rebelled. He 
was captured and deported to Benares, and his State was 
confiscated. Some portions of it were given to the chiefs of 
Saraikcla and Kharsawan, and to one or two other persons 
who had helped Government during the Mutiny ; and the rest, 
on Arjun Singh's death, rvas rcgr.inlcd in 1S95 to his son 
Narpat Singh, ' to be held by him and his Iinc.al male heirs 
according to the custom of lineal primogeniture (the eldest 
male of the eldest branch being preferred) as an inalienable 
and impartible rcvcnuc-frce samTndUri' Anandpur and Ker.i 
were formerly khorposkx or maintenance grants made by the 
Raja of Porahat to junior members of the family, and their 
holders paid quit-rents to him; these were remitted by Govern- 
ment after the Mutiny, and Narpat Singh has now no right to 
receive rents from or to interfere with them, but he has a 
reversionarj' right of succession in the event of extinction of 
male heirs. Bandgaon and Chainpur arc under-tenures, the 
rent of which has been fixed in perpetuity. The forests of the 
Por.‘ihat estate arc managed for the RajS’s benefit by the Forest 
department. 

The estate (excluding the dependencies) is divided into ten 
groups of villages or firs. Two of these, which lie in tlie more 
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open part of the country, are known as the Sadant fUrs, and 
the remainder as the Kolhan plrs. The estate has recently 
been resettled for fifteen years from r903. In PorShat proper 
159 square miles are cultivated, and 73 square mils ace 
cultivable waste, 38 square miles are uncultivable, and 244 
square miles are under forest. The chief crop is rice, but 
some millets and pulses are also grown, especially in the 
more hilly Kolh 5 n pin. The rates for the best rice land 
vary from R. 0-12-7 per acre in the Kolhan to Rs. 1-9-2 
in the Sadant pirs\ and the total rental fixed at the settle- 
ment was Rs, 38,000, rising to Rs. 42,000 after five years, 

Chaibasa. — Head-quarters of Singhbhflm District, Bengal, 
situated in 22® 33' N. and 85® 49' E., on rising ground over- 
looking the right bank of the Raro river. Population (1901), 
8,653. Chaibasa was constituted a municipality in 2875. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs, 12,000, mainly derived from a tax on houses 
and lands, a conservancy rate, and a tax on vehicles ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 10,000. The town lies within the KolhSn 
Government estate. It contams the usual public offices. The 
District jail has accommodation for 230 prisoners, who are 
employed on oil-pressing, cloth, dan and caipet-weaving, and 
sahai string-making. 

Cbakradharpur. — Village in SinghbhQm District, Bengal, 
situated in 22° 41' N. and 85^37' E., on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, 194 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901)1 4 > 8 S 4 - 
It is an important railway centre. 

Saranda. — Hill range in the extreme south-w'cst comer of 
Singhbhflm District, Bengal, lying between 22° I'and 22® sS'N. 
and 85® o' and 85® 26' E,, bordering on the Gangpur State. 
It consists of a mass of mountains, rising to the height of 
3,500 feet. The population inhabiting this region is scattered 
over a few poor hamlets nestling in deep valleys, and belongs 
for the most part to the Ho and other aboriginal tribes. 
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Cooch Beh^ State {Kuch Bihar ). — Feudatory State in Boim- 
North Bengal, lying between 25” 58' and 26® 32' N, and 88° 

45' and 89° 52' E., with an area of 1,307 square miles. It is ami river ’ 
bounded on the north by the District of Jalpaigurl ; on the system, 
east by Goalpara ; on the south by Rangpur ; and on the west 
by Rangpur and JalpaigurT. 

Cooch Behar is a low-lying plain, the whole of which has at 
one time or another been subject to fluvial action. It is in- 
tersected by several large rivers; but they are of no use for 
drainage purposes, except in the cold season, when they are at 
their lotrest, and even then the fall is so small that they are not 
very effective. Moreover, any attempt to cut drainage channels 
to them would lead in the rains to an inundation, rather than 
the drainage of the area they might be constructed to serve. 

The State generally is, in fact, hopelessly waterlogged, and dur- 
ing the rains it is not uncommon to see the wells overflowing. 

The general direction of the rivers is from the north-west 
to the south-east ; they rise in the Himalayas and fall into the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra. The most important are the 
TIsta on the west and the Sankosh on the east, while between 
these two are situated the DharlS, the Torsa, the Kaljani, the 
Raidiik, and other minor streams. The Tfsta enters the State 
within a few miles of its western boundary and flows in a 
south-easterly direction for about 15 miles, when it passes into 
Rangpur. The Jaldhaka, which is called in Bhutan the Di-chu, 
enters the State at the north-west corner and flows more 
or less parallel to the Tfsta. It receives as tributaries the 
Gilandi, Duduya, Mujnai, and — later during its course when it 
is c.'illed the Mansai — the SatingS, Dolang, and Dharla ; after 
its junction with the river last named it assumes the name of 
Singfraari. It is finally joined by the old channel of the Tors.'i, 
locally called the DharLi, under which name the united stream 
leaves the State, after a course of about 60 miles within it inth 
an average breadth of 400 to 500 yards throughout. It is 
shallow in the dry season, but is liable to heavy floods during 
the rains. The Torsa bifurcitcs in its course, one branch 
flowing south under the name of Dharlii and falling into the 
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Singlrnari (Jaldhaka)^ while the other turns eastward and falls 
into the Kaljani. The Kaljani in its turn meets the Raldak, 
which subsequently joins theGadSdharj and the united river 
falls into the Brahmaputra by two mouths, the southern one 
being known as the Dudhkumar and the northern as the 
Sankosh. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial. Where the ground is not 
occupied by the usual crops of North Bengal, it is covered 
with an abundant natural vegetation. Old river-beds, ponds, 
marshes, and streams with a sluggish current have a copious 
vegetation of Vallisneria and other plants. Land subject to 
inundation has usually a covering of Tamarix and reedy 
grasses; and in some parts, where the ground is more or less 
marshy, Rosa imolucrata is plentifuL Few trees occur on 
these inundated lands ; the most plentiful and largest is Bar- 
ringtonia acutangula. On the higher ground also the trees are 
fesv and usually rather stunted, and the greater portion of the 
surface is covered trith grasses, the commonest of these being 
Imperata arundinacea and Andrqpogon aciailaius. Among the 
trees the most conspicuous is the red cotton-tree {Bomiax 
ma/ai'an'eum). The sissu (Dalbergia Sissoo) and the mango 
occur as planted or sometimes sdf-sown species, bamboos 
grow in profusion, and palms, especially the areca, are com- 
mon. Near villages there are usually thickets or shrubberies, 
and more or less useful trees of a rapid growth and weedy 
character. A few tracts are maintained as shooting reserves, 
but these consist mainly of grass jungle, and there is no real 
forest. 

The big game with which the State formerly abounded has 
receded northwards before the advance of cultivation, and 
within its limits the only wild animals now- found are leopards, 
bears, deer, and hog. Of small game, florican and francolin 
are plentiful in some of the grassy plains. 

The temperature is rarely excessive, the thermometer never 
rising above 93* in the shade and seldom so high, but the 
abnormal humidity makes the climate very trying and un- 
pleasant. The lowest recorded temperature is 49“ and the 
mean about 78®. The annual rainfall averages 123 inches, 
of which 5-1 are received in April, 14 in May, 29-4 in June, 
24 in July, 22-4 in August, 19-4 in September, and 5-5 in 
October. 

In 1887 a severe cyclonic storm caused great havoc over a 
tract 23 miles in length and 8 in breadth, including Cooch 
BehSr town. The earthquake of 1897 caused enormous damage 
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to property. The bridges along the railway were broken and 
the permanent way was much cut up by fissures ; roads with 
their bridges suffered similarly, and the total damage done to 
property, communications, wells, and tanks was approximately 
20 lakhs. Tremors and shocks were frequent for a year after 
the main upheaval, during which jets of hot water and sand 
issued from the fissures. Prior to 1897 the severest and most 
frequent shocks of recent ytars were felt in 1885. Dr. Bu- 
chanan-Hamilton makes mention of the frequency of earth- 
quakes in this part of Bengal in 1S08. The State lias 
occasionally suffered severely from floods, the most memorable 
being those of 1787, 1822, 1S42, and 1878. 

Tliis tract once formed part of the ancient and famous king- IlUton-. 
dom of Kamnrupa. In the fifteenth ccntuiy* it «as ruled by a 
dj-nasty of Khcn kings, the last of whom, NllSmbar, was over- 
thrown by the Afghans under Ala-ud-din Husain, king of Gaur, 
in 1498. Local traditions of this dynasty arc stilt current, and 
more than one of its capitals arc pointed out at the present 
day. Al5-ud-dln appointed his son governor over NllSmbar’s 
territories with the object of pushing his conquest farther cast, 
but the latter was eventually dcfctited and his troops driven 
out of the countr)’. A period of anarchy ensued, during which 
a number of petty principalities were formed by independent 
local rulers called Bhuiyas, and a fresh kingdom was then 
established by the Koch. A divine parentage is ascribed to 
the Koch kings ; the tradition is that the god .Siva fell in love 
with Ilira, the wife of a Koch chief named Hitjo, and the 
result of their intimacy was a boy n.amcd Bisu or Biswa Singh 
The account current in the Stale, however, is that the king- 
dom mas founded in lyro by a chief named Chandan, and 
that he was succeeded by his cousin, Biswa Singh. The latter 
soon proved himself to be a mighty conqueror, and brought 
under his rule the whole tract from the Karatoyfi on the west 
to the Bamadl on the cast. He was succeeded about 1540 by 
his son Nar Narayan, the greatest of the Koch kings, who, with 
the aid of his brother Sitarai, conquered all the neighbouring 
countries to the cast and south, and even ventured to wage war 
with the Muhammadans. After Silarnt's death, liis .son K.aghu 
rebelled (in 1581), whereupon Nar NSrayan divided his king- 
dom into two parts and gave up to Raghu the portion east of 
the Sankosh river. This event soon led to the downfall of 
the Koch dynasty. Nar NSrSyan died in 1584 ; and his son, 
Lakshmi Narayan, who succeeded him, h.iving quarrelled with 
Raghu’s son, Parlkshit, invoked the aid of the Mughals and 
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declared himself a vassal of the emperor of Delhi. The his- 
tory of the Koch kings now loses all general interest. The 
eastern kingdom was gradually absorbed by the Ahoms, while 
the western was shorn of its outlying possessions by the Mughals 
on the south and west and by the Bhotias on the north, until 
at last only the modem State of Cooch Behar remained in the 
precarious possession of Biswa Singh’s descendants. Internal 
affairs also fell into deplorable confusion. In accordance with 
the curse of the Hindu political system, three families, all 
scions of the royal stock, the Nazir Deo, the DlwSn Deo, and 
the Raikat of Baikuntpur, each claimed an hereditary position 
which was inconsistent with unity of administration, and did 
not hesitate to call in the foreign foe to support their pre- 
tensions. 

It was under these circumstances that the attention of the 
East India Company was first attracted to Cooch Behar and 
Its affairs. In 1772, the Nazir Deo having been driven out of 
the country by his rivals, who were aided by the Bhotias, and 
the Raja having fled to Panga, the former applied for assistance 
to Warren Hastings, then Governor of Bengal. A detachment 
of sepoys was accordingly marched into Cooch BehSr, and the 
Bhotias were expelled after a short resistance and forced to sue 
for peace through the intervention of the Lama of Tibet The 
treaty between the East India Company and the Rajh of Cooch 
Behar made on this occasion bears date April 5, 1773. By the 
third clause the Raja acknowledged subjection to the East 
India Company and consented to his country being annexed 
to the Province of Bengal. This right of annexation was, how- 
ever, eventually waived by the Government In subsequent 
clauses the RajS promised to make over one-half of his annual 
revenues, according to an assessment to be made by the Com- 
pany. This moiety was permanently fixed by the Collector of 
Rangpur in 1780 at Rs. 67,700. Fresh domestic dissensions 
soon reduced the administration to a deplorable condition, and 
in 1788 a Commission of two Civil Servants was nominated 
to inquire into the state of the country. The Commissioners 
concluded their report by recommending the appointment of 
a Resident or Commissioner at the toivn of Cooch Behar. 
This office subsequently became merged in that of Governor- 
General’s Agent for the North-East Frontier. The present 
Maharaja, His Highness Colonel Sir Nripendra Narayan Bhiip 
Bahadur, G.CI.E., CB., was placed on the gaddi on August 6, 
1863, when he was only ten months old. In January, 1864, 
the succession was sanctioned by Government, but a British 
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Commissioner was appointed to undertake the direct manage- 
ment of affairs during the minority' of the young ruler. Several 
salutary reforms were thus introduced : a complete survey and 
settlement was made, and the various departments of the State 
were put upon the firm and substantial basis which underlies 
the present system of administration. The Maharaja received 
a wholly European training and education, and has at various 
times visited England. In 1878 he married the eldest daughter 
of the great religious reformer Keshab Chandra Sen, and in 
1883 he assumed charge of the State. He took part in the 
Tirah campaign in 1897 and is an aide-de-camp to the King- 
Emperor. The MahHiaja is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 

Ruins of an old city founded by Raja Niladhwaj exist at 
Kamatapur. 

The population increased from in 1872 to 602,624 The 

in 1881, a gain of i3-i per cent, but most of this was apparently pe°pl®- 
due to improved methods of enumeration. Ten years later it 
fell to 578,868, owing mainly to the unhealthiness of the climate 
and, to a smaller extent, to emigration. In 1901 a further 
decline of 2-05 per cent, took place, the population decreasing 
to 566,974, The only thana in which an increase occurred 
was HaldibSri, the principal centre of the jute trade. This is 
on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and enjoys with Cooch 
BehSr town the reputation of being the healthiest portion of 
the State. The falling off was greatest in the head-quarters 
thana, where it was due not only to unhealthiness, but also 
to migration to Fulbari. The State is liable to very severe 
epidemics of cholera. Insanity is more common than else- 
where in Bengal, and deaf-mutism and leprosy arc also pre- 
valent. The population is contained in 1,192 villages and 
four towns : Cooch Beiiar, the head-quarters, Matarhanga, 
HaldIbari, and Dinhata. The villages are not compact as 
in most parts of Bengal, but each farmer ordinarily lives apart 
in a separate homestead on his own land surrounded by his 
farm servants and adherents. The average number of persons 
per square mile in 1901 was 434, the density being greatest 
in the south. There is some immigration from Saran and 
other Bihar Districts and the United Provinces. The ver- 
nacular of the State is the Rangpuri or Rajbansi dialect of 
Bengali. Hindus number 397,946, or more than 70 per cent, 
of the total population, and Musalmans 168,236, or most of 
the remainder. 

The Rajbansis or Koch (338,000) are the distinctive caste 
of the State, forming 60 per cent, of the total, while most of tions. 
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the Nasyas (43,000) and Shaikhs (124,000) represent desan- 
dants of converts from this caste to Muhammadanism. Thongh 
the Koch freely call themselves Rajbansis, it is believed {see 
Bengal Census Report, 1901, part i, pp. 382-3) that the tno 
communities originally sprang from entirely diflferent sources, 
the Koch being of Mongoloid origin, while the Kajbansis are 
a Dravidian tribe who probably owned the name long before 
the Koch kings rose to power. In Cooch Behar the persons 
now knovtTi as RSjbansis are either pure Koch, who though 
dark have a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, or else a mired 
breed in which the Koch element usually predominates. The 
population is almost entirely agricultural, 86-5 pet cent being 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood, 4-9 per cent, on 
industries, and 1-4 per cent on the professions. 

Christians number 143, of whom 24 are natives. A Swedish 
mission called the Scandinavian Alliance Mission works in 
Cooch Behdr town, but has made no local converts. 

The soil is of alluvial formation, with a large admixture of 
sand and a substantial deposit of light loam to a depth 
of about two feet Towards the west the soil is stiffer and 
contains a larger proportion of clay than sand. High-lying 
lands are used mainly for homesteads or for tobacco cultivation 
and, to a certain extent, where they contain a good admbtture 
of sand, for the cultivation of the l^tari or spring rice crop. 
On low-lynng lands, possessing a smaller proportion of sand, 
haimaniik or autumn rice is usually gronm. 

- In 1903-4 the net area cropped was 638 square miles, 
159 square miles were current fallow, 295 were cultivable waste 
. other than fallow, and 199 were not available for cultivation, 
while 15 square miles were under forest. Of the net cropped 
area, 26 square mites were estimated to be twice cropped. 
By far the most important staple is rice, of which there are 
two crops ; the btiari or early crop is sown broadcast, while 
the haimantik or late one is transplanted. Other food-crops 
are ehaiii, kaon, maize, and various pulses, including miing, 
masur, khesSri, tbakari, fairtla, and ralutr. Oilseeds, princi- 
pally mustard, are extensively cultivated. The local toWco, 
which is grown on 55 square miles, is a very important crop 
and has a high reputation. Burma cheroots are usually manu- 
factured from tobacco grorvn in Cooch Behar and the adjoining 
British Districts. Jute is grorvn on 34 square miles ; and that 
grown in Haldtbari and Chaurahat is of exceptionally good 
quality and commands a high price in the Calcutta market. 

The cultivation of sugar-cane has been only recently intro- 
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duced, but is increasing. Cultivation generally is e.\tendingi Improvc- 
but cultivators are averse to the adoption of new methods ; the j'" 
only manure used is cow-dung for the tobacco crop. tnral _ 

There is no dearth of pasturage, but the local cattle are of practice, 
a very small and inferior breed. The State keeps some bulls Cattle, 
for breeding purposes, but the crossing of heavy imported 
bulls with the light local cattle has not proved a success. 

Large numbers of cattle yearly die from rinderpest, and a 
veterinary officer has recently been appointed to perform 
inoculations in the localities chiefly aflected. Bullocks for 
draft puiposcs are imported in numbers from Sonpur and else- 
where, and sold at fairs at Haldibari and ChaurShSL 

The State' contains innumerable tanks, besides 40 masonry' Irrigatioi 
wells, S5 RanTganj pipe-wells, and 30 tube-wells ; but for 
irrigation it depends entirely on its heavy rainfall. Famine is 
unkno^vn. 

A rough cloth is prepared from the silk of the endi worm. Arts nnrt 
which is fed on the castor-oil plant. Coarse cotton fabrics are 
woven for local use, and the Garo and Mcch women make 
cloths of variegated colours for their own wear. A consider- 
able amount of excellent gunny cloth is made, especially in 
hlckhlrganj ; this locality %vas once noted for the manufacture 
of coloured carpets and curtains woven from pure jute and 
known as mtkihli, but the industry is dying out. Glii and 
mustard oil arc made in large quantities, and molasses to a 
limited extent in the wc.st and south. 

The chief exports are tobacco, jute, rice, mustard seed and Commcrc 
mustard oil; and the chief imports are cotton piece-goods, 
kerosene oil, sugar, molasses, salt, and brass, copper, and 
earthenware utensils. Jute and rice arc exported from all 
parts of the State, the baled jute going mainly to Calcutta 
and the unbalcd to Sirajganj, The tobacco trade is chiefly 
in the hands of Magh merchants, who pay yearly visits to 
Mekhliganj and Lai Bazar and purchase almost the entire 
crop for export to Burma. Several European jute firms are 
established at Haldibari and Chaurrihat, but olhenvise most 
of the trade is in the hands of MSrwari merchants. Some 
tobacco, mu.stard seed, and mustard oil arc sent down by 
water to Dacca. Rice is largely exported to the tea gardens 
in the Duars and sometimes by boat to Sirajg.anj. The rail- 
way extension in the Stale has recently given considerable 
impetus to both the jute and tobacco trade, though the 
Marwari and other native traders still prefer the river routes 
to the railway. 
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The Cooch Behar State Railway (2 feet 6 inches gauge) runs 
from GitaldSha junction, where it connects with the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway system, to Jaintia at the foot of the 
Bhutan hills ; its total length is 53^ miles, of which 33^ lie 
within the State. The new extension of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway from Mughal Hat to Dhubri runs through the 
south-east of the State for a distance of is miles, and on 
the west the northern section of the line runs for a distance 
of sf miles. A short section (2| miles) of the Bengal-Duar 
Railway from Barnes Ghat to Lalmanir Hat also lies within 
the State. These three lines are all on the metre gauge. 

The State contains 382 miles of road, of which s§ miles in 
Cooch Behar town are metalled ; there are also T87 miles of 
village tracks. The most important roads are the e m i gratinn 
road which runs eastward through the State to Dhubri, passing 
through Haldibari, Mekhlfganj, Patgram, Matabhanga, and 
Cooch Behilr town ; and the Buxa and Rangpur roads. 

The Tista is navigable by boats of 3 or 4 tons burden 
throughout the year. The Jaldhaka is navigable by boats 
of 7 tons burden up to the junction of the Mujnai, whilst 
boats of smaller tonnage can go as far as Ftllakata in Jalpai- 
gurl District. The KaljSni is a deep stream and carries 
a considerable river trafBc; boats of 7 to it tons come up 
all the year round, and timber from the IVestern Duars is 
floated in considerable quantities do^vn this river to the 
Brahmaputra from AUpur. The most important ferry is that 
over the Tista river. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into five 
subdivisions ; Cooch Behar, Dinhata, Matabhanga, Mekhliganj, 
and Tufanganj. At the head of the administration is the State 
Council, which consists of His Highness the MahSraja Bhup 
Bahadur as president, the Superintendent of the State as vice- 
president, the Dirvan as revenue member, and the Civil and 
Sessions Judge as judicial member. In judicial matters the 
poAvers of the High Court have been delegated to it, Avhile 
in revenue matters it sits as a Board of Revenue ; it exercises 
also legislative and executive powers. 

The Superintendent of the State, who is an officer lent by 
the British Government, is the executive head of criminal 
justice, police, jail, education, public works, and other minor 
departments. The Dlwan is in charge of the revenue depart- 
ment, being responsible for the collection of all kinds^ of 
revenue and the supervision of all proceedings in connexion 
with it; he exercises the powers of a Collector in a British 
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District, and in some cases those of a Commissioner. The 
subdivisions are in charge of noth ahlkars ; the head-quarters 
«aib ahlkar is the general assistant of the Dlwan in executive 
matters and also holds charge of the State treasury. Below 
the naib ahlkars is a grade of sub-war^ ahlkars, whose powers are 
similar to those of Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors in Bengal. 

The naib ahlkars and sub-»a/i^ ahlkars are assisted by divisional 
kanungos, who are employed on survey and inquiry work. 

The principal courts are the State Council, which is the Civil and 
highest appellate court in all branches of judicial administra- 
tion, the courts of the Civil and Sessions Judge, the Fatijdari 
Ahlkar, and the Assistant Sessions Judge. On the criminal 
side the Civil and Sessions Judge exercises all the powers 
vested in a Sessions Judge according to the provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, except that under the rules of the 
State capital punishment is never resorted to. In his civil 
capacity he discharges the functions of a District Judge, as 
defined by the Civil Procedure Code. An.appeal lies to him 
from the decisions of the Assistant Civil Judges and the naib 
and snh-naib ahlkars. He is also ex-offido registrar of deeds. 

The Faujdari Ahlkar exercises the powers of a District 
Magistrate, as defined in the Criminal Procedure Code; he 
is also in charge of the jail. The powers of the Assistant 
Civil Judges extend in the Cooch Behar subdivision to title 
suits, suits ordinarily dealt with by a Small Cause court, and 
rent suits of which the value does not exceed Rs. 1,000, and 
in the other subdivisions to title suits of which the value 
exceeds Rs. 500, but is not above Rs. 1,000. The naib and 
the sdo-naib ahlkars have both civil and criminal jurisdiction ; 
the former exercise the powers of subdivisional officers as 
defined in the Criminal Procedure Code, and the latter are 
second or third-class magistrates, as the case inay be. The 
naib ahlkars are also sub-registrars, and exercise powers 
extending to all title suits up to the value of Rs. 500 and 
to all rent suits and suits of a Small Cause court nature up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. The sah-naib ahlkars exercise 
jurisdiction in title suits up to the value of Rs. 50, and in 
rent suits and suits of a Small Cause court nature up to the 
value of Rs. 100, each in his respective subdivision. In 
criminal matters they are subordinate to the Faujdari Ahlkar, 
and on the civil side to the Civil Judge. 

The total revenue under the main heads amounted in 1903-4 Revenue, 
to 23-29 lakhs, of which 13-66 lakhs was derived from land 
revenue, 1-52 lakhs from stamps, i-ii lakhs from excise and 
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opium, 1-39 lakhs from the Cooch BehSr State Railway, 
4-91 lakhs from the Maharaja’s estates outside Cooch Behar, 
and Rs. 6g,ooo from other sources. The receipts under the 
same heads in 1880-1, 1890-1, and 1900-1 were r2.9s, rS oo 
and 22-55 respectively. The Cooch Behar State Railway 
had not been constructed in the two first years. 

Und There is very little information as to the land revenue 
revenue, arrangements before the State came into contact with the 
British in 1773. ‘At that time revenue was collected by the 
State officers direct from the jotddrs or persons holding revenue- 
paying estates under the State, but in 1790 the collection of 
the revenue was entrusted to tjaradars or farmers. The 
system was unsatisfactory and resulted in a great deal of 
oppression, and during tire minority of the present Maharaja 
the State was completely surveyed 'and settlement was made 
direct with the joidars', the operations were concluded in 1877, 
and the demand was then fixed at 9-39 lakhs. A subsequent 
resettlement of the^ State concluded in 1897 raised the demand 
to 12-41 lakhs, the increase being distributed over five years; 
the term of this settlement will expire in 1917-8. In addition, 
a few permanently settled estates pay an annual revenue of 
Rs. 7,000. A comparatively small quantity of land is held 
revenue free or on service tenures. The joidars pay the State 
a revenue assessed according to the rates fixed for lands which 
have been measured and classified ; their holdings are heritable 
and transferable, and are liable to be sold summarily for arrears 
of revenue. They can also be resumed by the State on the 
violation of the terms of the lease or for a public purpose, 
compensation being paid in the case of temporarily settled 
estates for standing crops and homesteads, while a fair and 
equitable price is paid or an exchange of land is made in the 
case of permanently settled estates. Below the jotddrs are 
several grades of under-tenures known successively as chukdnis, 
dar-okukdnis, daradar-cJiukdnis, lasya-ckukdnis, tali-chuMnis, 
and tasya-tali-ciaiMms. At the time of the settlement it was 
found that the average area of a jot rvas 37 acres, of a chuhani 
holding 7 acres, of a dar-ctmkani 5 acres, and of a daradar- 
ekukdni s| acres, while the lower grade holdings averaged 
between 2| and af acres. The quantity of land held on an 
average by the jotddr and not sublet to under-tenants is 
ro acres. The rates per acre for cultivated land payable by 
the jotddrs vary from Rs. r-14 to Rs. 3 for low lands, and 
from 15 annas to Rs. i-ii for high lands other than garden 
and homestead lands and lands on which the valuable betel- 
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nut and tobacco crops are grown, for which special rates are 
fixed. The chitkani rates are 35 cent, in excess of the 

rates ; and where there are other holders below the ehuMni- 
dar, the cultivating ryot pays a rate of 60 per cent, in excess 
of the jot rate, the profit of 25 per cent, being divided between 
the chukdniddr and any other intermediate middlemen. 

The administration of excise is conducted on the sameMisccl- 
principles as those adopted in British territory. The State 
has its own excise department, each subdivision is an excise 
circle, and the out-still system has been introduced. The 
greater portion of the excise revenue is derived from the duty 
and licence fees on ^nja and hemp drugs ; next in importance 
come the receipts from the sale of country spirit ; and a con- 
siderable amount is also realized from the duty and licence 
fees on opium. Poppy was formerly grown and opium manu- 
factured in the State ; but in 1867 the cultivation of poppy 
was prohibited, on the British Government agreeing to .supply 
opium at cost price. The cultivation of ganja has also been 
stopped, and the drug is obtained from the British District of 
Rajshahi. The stamp revenue is collected under special Acts 
passed by the State Council. It is mainly derived from judicial 
documentary and court-fee stamps; copying-fee stamps and 
receipt stamps form a minor source of income. The stamps 
last mentioned have been in use only since 1903. No customs 
or transit dues are levied, and there is no tax on salt. 

At Cooch Beh 9 r town and the subdivisional head-quarters of Local self- 
Dlnhata and MatabhSnga, and at Haldibari in the MekhlJganj 
subdivision, there are town committees appointed by the State, 
consisting of official and non-official members in the proportion 
of ttvo to one ; subject to the general control of the Council, 
the management of all matters ordinarily entrusted to muni- 
cipalities rests in the bands of these bodies. The funds 
administered by the town committees are derived mainly 
from ehaukldari and latrine taxes, supplemented by State 
grants. 

The maintenance of the Maharaja’s palace and of all public Fnblic 
buildings and communications is in the hands of a Public 
Works department. The average annual outlay of the depart- 
ment is about lakhs, of which about Rs. 50,000 is devoted 
to the maintenance of communications. 

The State employs 156 sepoys and sowars of all ranks for Anny. 
guard, orderly, and escort duties; these are under the com- 
mand of the Superintendent of the State. 

The State contains 7 police stations or thanas. The strength 
BE. II. E e 
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Poli^and of the force subordinate to the Superintendent of Police con- 
sjste of 2 inspectors, *ii sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, 
and-262 constables, in addition to a rural and municipal police 
numbering respectively 1,571 and 43. The annual cost of the 
maintenance of the force averages Rs. 53,000, and the pro- 
portion of police to population is 1 to 4,079, The jtul at 
Cooch Behar town has accommodation for rSg prisoners, in 
addition to which there are lock-ups at the other subdivisional 
head-quarters. 

Bdacation. Education has made considerable progress in recent years, 
and the number of persons able to read and write more than 
doubled between 1881 and ipor ,■ in the latter year 5-9 per 
cent, of the population (io-7 males and 0-4 females) were 
returned as literate. The number of pupils under instruction 
increased from 10,194 in 1892—3 to r2,67o in X901-2, in 
w-hich year 26.2 per cent, of the boys and 0-36 per cent, of the 
girls of school-going age were at school. In 1903-4 there 
were altogether 12,639 pupils under instruction, and the num- 
ber of educational institutions was 333, including one Arts 
college, 43 secondary schools, 37 night schools, and 9 girls’ 
schools. The expenditure on education was ]fe. 79,000, of 
which Bs. 44,000 was contributed by the State, the remainder 
being derived from fees and subscriptions. The principal 
institutions are the Victoria College and the State high school 
in Cooch Behar town, and eight high schools at Matabh^ga, 
Mekhllganj, and Dinhata. The control of educational matters 
rests with the Superintendent, who is assisted by an Inspector 
and Deputy-Inspector of schools and circle pandits. 

Medical. The medical charge of the State is in the hands of a Euro- 
pean Civil Surgeon, who has under him an Assistant Surgeon 
and a large staff of native doctors and compounders. The 
State contains (1903-4) 9 dispensaries, of which 8 have ac- 
commodation for in-patients, the most important being the 
hospital at Cooch BehSr town with 36 beds. At all these 
institutions the cases of 25,000 out-patients and 1,000 in- 
patients were treated during the year, and 907 operations were 
performed. The cost of their maintenance was Rs. 34,000, all 
of which, except a small sum derived from the sale of medicines, 
was borne by the State. 

Vaccina- The annual number of vaccinations has been slowly in- 

tion. creasing, and 24,044 operations were performed in 1903-4; 
under recent legislation vaccination may be made compulsory 
within affected areas by notification in the State Gazette. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. x 
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(1876); Harendra Narayan Chaudhri, Cooc/i Bthar State 
(Cooch Behar, 1903).] 

Cooch Behar Town. — Capital of Cooch Behar State, 
Bengal, and the principal residence of the Maharaja, situated 
in 26® 20' N. and 89® 27^ E., on the Torsa river. Population 
(1901), io,4j8. The town is connected by the Cooch Behar 
State Raihvay with the Eastern Bengal State Railway system. 
It is well laid out, and local affairs are noanaged by a town 
committee appointed by the State. The principal buildings 
are the MaharSja’s palace, the courts, a hospital with 36 beds, 
and the jail with accommodation for 189 prisoners. The 
Victoria College was established in 1887 and is affiliated to 
the Calcutta University. A State high school is also situated 
here. 

Dlnhata. — Head-quarters of a subdivision of Cooch Behar 
State, Bengal, situated in 26® 8' N. and 89® 28' E., on the 
Rangpur road. Population {1901), 1,207. It contains a high 
school. 

HaldibEri. — ^Toivn in the Cooch Behar State, Bengal, 
situated in 26® 21' N. and 88® 49' E., on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, 292 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901), 
1,112, Haldlbari is an important centre of the jute trade, 
and several European firms have branches established here. 

KamStHpur. — Ruined city in Cooch Behar State, Bengal, 
situated in 26® 23' N. and 89° 21' E. The city is reputed to 
have been founded by Raja Nlladhwaj, the first of the Khen 
kings. Its ruins indicate that it must have been a very ex- 
tensive place. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton in 1809 found that it 
occupied an area ig miles in circumference, 5 of which ivere 
defended by the Dharla, and the rest by a rampart and ditch. 
The city consisted of several enclosures, one -within the other, 
the centre one being occupied by the king’s palace. Kamata- 
puT was abandoned and fell into decay after the overthrow of 
Raja Nilambar by Ala-ud-din Husain/ king of Bengal, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. Kamatapur figures con- 
spicuously as Comotay in some of the earlier maps of 
India. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal 
vol, X, pp. 362-70.] 

Matabhanga. — Head-quarters of a subdivision of Cooch 
Behar State, Bengal, situated in 26® 23' N. and 89® 50' E., on 
the emigration road to Assam. Population (1901), 1,283. 
It contains a high school. 

Orissa Tributary States (also known os the Orissa 
E e 2 
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Tributary Mahals, or as the Garhjats). — A group of seventeen * 
dependent territories, situated between the MahanadI delta 
and the Central Provinces, and forming the mountainous back- 
ground of the Orissa Division of Bengal. They lie between 
19° 53 * “Bd 22° 24 * N. and 83° 35' and 87" 10' E., and have 
an area of 14,387 square miles, and a population (1901) of 
1,947, S02. They are lioundcd on the north by the Districts 
of Singhbham and Midnaporc ; on the east by Orissa ; on the 
south by GanjSm District in the Madras Presidency ; and on 
the west by the Tributary States of Patna, Sonpur, Eairakhol, 
Bamra, and Bonai. The names of the individual States arc 
Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, NIlciri, Keonjhar, 
Pal Laiiara, Dhckkanal, Athmallik, Hindoi, Narsingh- 
ruR, Baramda, Tigiria, Khandpara, Nayagarh, Ranpur, 
Daspalla, and Baud. A separate article on each will be 
found under its own name. 

The States occupy a succession of ranges rolling back to- 
wards the centre of the peninsula. They form three watersheds 
with fine valleys between, down which pour the three great 
rivers of the inner table-land. The southernmost is the valley 
of the Mahanadr, at some places closely hemmed in by peaks 
on cither side and forming picturesque passes, at others 
spreading out into fertile plains, green with rice, and watered 
by a thousand mountain streams. At the Barmfil pass the 
river winds round magnificently wooded hills, from 1,500 to 

2.500 feet high. Crags and peaks of a wild beauty overhang 
its channel, which at one part is so narrow that the water 
rises 70 feet in time of flood. From the north bank of the 
MahanadI the ranges tower into a fine watershed, from 2,000 
to 2,500 feet high, running north-west and south-east and 
forming the boundary of the States of Narsinghpur and Bar- 
amba. On the other side they slope down upon the States 
of Hindol and Dhenkanal, supplying countless little feeders 
to the Brahmanl, which occupies the second of the three 
valleys. From the north bank of this river the hills again roll 
back into magnificent ranges, running in the same general 
direction as before, but more confused and wilder, till they 
rise into the Keonjhar watershed with peaks from 2,500 to 

3.500 feet high, culminating in Malayagiri, 3,895 feet above 
the sea, in the State of P 5 l Lahara. This u-atershed, in turn, 

> In igoj fire States (Bamra, RairSkhol, Sonpur, Patna, and 
KXlXHANDI) were added from the Central Provinces, and two (GAngpur 
and BoNAI) from tbe ChotS Nagpnr States. These have an area of 13,659 
square miles and a popnlatlon (1901) of 1,225,593. 
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slopes down into the third valley, that of the Baitarani, from 
whose eastern or left bank rise the mountains of Mayiirbhanj, 
heaped upon each other in noble masses of rock from 3,000 to 
nearly 4,000 feet high, sending countless tributaries to the 
Baitarani on the south, and pouring down the Burhabalang 
and the feeders of the Subamarekha on the north. The hiil 
ranges are densely wooded to the summit, and, except at the 
regular passes, are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The 
intermediate valleys yield rich crops in return for negligent 
cultivation, and a vast quantity of land might be reclaimed 
on their outskirts and lower slopes. Cultivation is, however, 
rapidly extending in all the States, owing to improved means 
of communication and to the pressure of population in the 
adjoining British Districts. 

Besides Malayagiri, the principal peaks are MeghasanI 
{3,824 feet) in Mayurbhanj; Gandhamadan (3,479 feet), 
ThSkurani (3,003 feet), and Tomak (2,577 feet) in Keonjhar ; 
Pwchdhar (2,948 feet) in Athmallik ; Goaldes (2,506 feet) in 
Daspalla; Suliya (2,239 NaySgaih; and KopilSs 

(2,098 feet) in DhenkSinll. 

The principal rivers are the Mahanad!, the Brahman!, the 
Baitarani, and the Burhabalang. The MahanadI enters 
the Tributary States in Baud, forming the boundary between 
that State on the south and Athmallik and Angul on the north 
for 49 miles. It then divides Daspalla, Khandpara, and 
Cuttack District on the south from Narsinghpur, Baramba, 
Tigiria, and Athgarh on the north. In the last State it 
debouches through a nanow gorge upon the Cuttack delta. 
It is navigable throughout the Tributary States by flat-bottomed 
boats of about 25 tons burden, and carries a considerable 
trade, which has decreased since the opening of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway ; it would afford even more valuable facilities 
for navigation but for the numerous rocks and sandbanks in 
its channel. Its chief feeders in the Tributary States are, on 
its north or left bank, the Sapua in Athgarh, and the Dandatapa 
and Mano in Athmallik; on its south or right bank, the 
KusumI and Kamai in KhandparS, with the Joramu, Hina- 
manda, Ganduni, Bolat, Salklbagh, Marini, and Tel. This 
last stream divides the Orissa Tributary States from those of 
the Central Provinces, and forms the boundary between the 
States of Baud and Sonpur. The Brahman!, which is formed 
by the junction of the South Koel and Sankh in Gangpur 

Rfnfp Anfprc 'T'SlrViPr frnm "Rnnsii Qfnfp nnri rteiecpc flimiirrVt 
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for a few months of the yc-ar as far as 4 mites below TSichcr, 
where there nru .some dangerous rock.s. The Baiharanl rises 
among tlic hills in the north-svest of Kconjh.ar State ; its chief 
afllucnt is the Sfilandt, which rises in ^fayOrbhanj. In the 
dr}’ se.ason the daitaranl is navigable by small boats, but with 
difliculty, ns far ns Anandpur, a large trading village in Kconjhar 
on its north hank. The Buth!lb.atang rises in MayOrbhanj 
and, after receiving two trihut.aric.s, the Gnng.*ihar and Sunai, 
passes into IJalasorc. 

So far ns is known at present, gncissic rocks cover these 
Stntc.s, except 'J’alchcr and parts of Angul and Athgarh, where 
sandstones, conglomerate, and shales belonging to the Gond- 
w.'ina system arc developed 

The nanower valleys arc often terraced for rice cultivation, 
and these rice-liclds and their margins abound in marsh and 
water-plants. The surface of the phitcau land between the 
valleys, where level, is often bare and rocky, but, where un- 
dulating, is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which 
Denilro:ahviius jtnelus is prominent. 'ITie steep .slopes of the 
hills arc covered with a dense forc.st mixed with many climbers. 
Sal {Sftena rolwta) is often gregarious; and among the other 
noteworthy trees are species of Buefianania, Sememr/us, Ter- 
muia/tit, Cedrela, Cassia, JJiifea, Baitliinta, Acacia, and Adina, 
which arc found also on the LowerllimSIayan slopes. Mixed 
with these, however, area number of trcc-s and shrubs character- 
istic of Central India, such as Cochlosf'crmuut, Soymida, Bos- 
u’clfia, Jlardtt'ifkia, and Bassia, which do not cross the 
Gangctic plain. 

Wild elephants infest the jungles of Athmallik, Bat5mb.i, 
Dhcnkanitl, llindol, Mayilrbhanj, Nllgiri, and Narsinghpur, 
and the chiefs of .some of these States carry on khedda opera- 
tions in the beginning of the cold se.ason. Game, big and 
small, is plentiful in most of the States, including tigers, IcopnrdSf 
hyenas, hears, bison, deer of several kinds, antelope, wild hog, 
hares, wild-fowl, peafowl, p.artridgcs, &c. Tigers carr}' off con- 
siderable numbers of men and cattle every year. Crocodiles 
swarm in the large rivers. Among sn.a1ccs, pythons and the 
tthiraj or hamadryad {Opkio/i/iagus elafs) are met with in the 
jungles, while cobras and karaits arc responsible for hundreds 
of deaths by snake-bite. 

No record has been kept of the temperature, but the climate 
is said to be similar to that of the rest of Orissa, except that it 

* Memnrs, GcpUffieal Sttrv^ ef Indio, vol. i, ' Geological Structure of 
Biinkuia, Mldnapore, amt Orissa.' 
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is hotter in summer and colder in winter. During a period 
of five years the annual rainfall has averaged 55 inches, of 
which 5 -6 inches fell from January to May, 48'6 inches from 
June to October, and one inch in November and December. 

Failure of the autumn rains is not frequent, but it involves, 
when it does occur, a more or less serious failure of the rice 
crop. The low-lying lands on the banks of the MahSnadi and 
Brahman! are subject to devastating floods and to deterioration 
by the deposit of sand •, the floods of 1S66, 1872, 1894, and 
1900 were especially destructive. 

The Tributary States have no connected or authentic history. History 
Comprising the western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa, they were never brought under the central government, 
but from the earliest times consisted of numerous petty princi- 
palities which were more or less independent of one another. 

They were first inhabited by aboriginal races, chiefly Bhuiyas, 
Savaras, Gonds, and Khonds, who were divided into innumer- 
able communal or tribal groups each under its own chief or 
headman. These carried on incessant warfare with their 
neighbours on the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their bill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers, who, by reason of their 
superior prowess and intelligence, gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their place. Tradition 
relates how these daring interlopers, most of whom were Raj- 
puts from the north, came to Furl on a pilgrimage and remained 
behind to found kingdoms and dynasties. It .was thus that 
Jai Singh became ruler of MayQrbhanj over 1,300 years ago, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second son 
seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud and Daspalla are said 
to be descended from the same stock j and a Rajput origin is 
also claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, Pal 
Lahara, Talcher, and Tigiria. Nayagarh, it is alleged, was 
founded by a Rajput from Rewah, and a scion of the same 
family was the ancestor of the present house of Khandpara. 

On the other hand, the chiefs of a few States, such as Athgarh, 
Baramba, and Dhenkwal, owe their origin to favourites or 
distinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of Orissa. The 
State of Ranpur is believed to be the most ancient, the list of 
its chiefs covering a period of over 3,600 years. It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond origin, and 
furnishes the only known instance in which, amid many 
vicissitudes, the supremacy of the original settlers has remained 
intact. The States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
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mount power and were undet an implied obligation to render 
assistance in resisting invaders; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, the Mughals 
and Marathlis, ever interfered with their internal administration. 
All the States have annals of the dynasties that have ruled 
over them ; but they are made up in most part of legend and 
fiction and long genealogical tables of doubtful accuracy, and 
contain very few features of general interest. 

The British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, which 
took place in 1803, was immediately followed by the submis- 
sion of ten of the Tributary States, the chiefs of which were 
the first to enter into treaty engagements. Meanwhile, Major 
Forbes penetrated through the hilly and jungly countt}' on the 
west and reached the famous Barmfil pass in Daspalla, the key 
to what is now the C^tral Provinces. Here the MarSthas 
made a last stand, but on November 2 the pass was forced 
and the enemy fled in confusion. The Raja of Baud and 
others hastened to tender their submission. Including Khurda, 
the Tributary States were then twenty in number. In the fol- 
lowing year the chief of KhurdS rebelled, was vanquished, and 
forfeited his State, whidi is now a Government estate and is 
administered as a subdivision of Pud District. The RSja of 
B3nki was deposed in 1840 for murder, and his State, which 
escheated to Government, has since been added to the District 
of Cuttack, In 2847 Angul was annexed on account of the 
misconduct of its chid*, and with the Khondmals (originally 
a portion of Baud State) ivas in j8gr formed into a British 
District. Athmallik was a tributary of Baud and Pal LabatS 
of Keonjhar, and they find no mention in the early treaty 
engagements. They were both recognized as separate States 
in the samds of 1874, which at the same time conferred the 
hereditary title of Raja on their chiefs. Pal Lahara, however, 
still pays to Keonjhar a quit-rent, which is remitted through 
the Superintendent of the Tributary Mah^s. It has 'been 
held that these States do not form part of British India, and 
the status, position, and power of the chiefs are defined in the 
satiads granted to them in 1894. 

Some interesting archaeological remains are found at Khi- 
CHiNG in Mayurbhanj State, including statues, pillars, mounds, 
and the ruins of several temples. The village of Baot con- 
tains a number of small but exquisitely finished temples. 

The total population of the States increased from 1,103,699 
in 1872 to 1,410,183 in i88t, to 1,696,710 in 1891, and 
to 1,947,80a in 1901. The earlier enumerations were very 
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defective, and the large increase brought out by each succes- 
sive Census is due in a great measure to improvements in the 
arrangements for counting the people. At the same time, 
there is no doubt that the population is growing rapidly ; the 
inhabitants are hardy and prolific, and there is ample room 
for expansion. Owing to the presence of low hills and forests, 
the climate of the greater part of the States is somewhat 
unhealthy, especially during the rainy season and the begin- 
ning of the cold season, when malarial affections prevail to 
a greater or less extent. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the following table : — 


Name of State. 

§ 

rtf 

a 

Number of 

C 

^0 

0 

s. 

£ 

gB 

P 

0 a 
i 

1 ,9 n 

Percentage of 
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twern iSpt 
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read and 
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M 

s 

1 

a 

1 

Athgarh . 
Talcher , 
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Nilgirl . 
Keonjhar 

PSl I^hara 
DhenkanSl . 
Athmallik 
Hindol . 
Naninghpar . 
Baramt^ . 
Tigiria . 
Khandpara 
NaySgarh 
Kanpur . 
Daspalla. 

Baud 
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a 
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j 8 i 
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60,433 

610,383 

66,460 

385,758 

33.361 
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40,753 

47,180 

39,613 

38,360 

33,635 
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140.779 
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88,350 
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9* 

P 

56 
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93 

70 

+ 19.6 
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+ 13-6 
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+ 24*3 
+ 1 7-0 
+ 17.6 

+ IO*I 

+ 9.7 
+ 19.4 

+ *4-9 
+ 14.0 
- 1.4 

2,100 

*,*75 

3,660 

7,348 

518 

9,393 

558 

J,668 

3,309 
*,675 
1,105 
*,39* 
12,013 
3,10 r 
876 
*,474 

14.387 

4 

11,805 

*,947,8 o 3 

135 

+ 14.8 

64,578 


The only towns are Dhenkanal and Bhuban in Dhen- 
kanal, Baripada in Mayurbhanj, and Keonjhar in Keonjhar. 
The population is very sparse, but becomes denser on the 
lower levels as the plains of Orissa are approached. The 
greatest increase during the decade ending rpox took place in 
the State of Athmallik, which gained by immigration from 
Baud and the Central Proinnces, and in Hindol, which also 
received an accession of new settlers. The comparatively slow 
rate of increase in Tigiria and Khandpara is explained by the 
fact that the population of these States is already much more 
dense than elsewhere. The only State which shows a loss of 
population is Baud, which suffered much from epidemic disease 
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and general unticalthtncss, and from which many of the rest- 
less Khond inhabitants emigrated during the scarcity of 1900. 
As a general rule, the growth of the population has been 
greatest along the borders of the British Districts of Orissa, 
where the level is comparatively low nnd the proportion of 
arable land relatively high. The construction of the railway 
through Orissa and of fcedcr-ro.ids in connc.rion with it has 
gre.atly improved the communications and raised the prices of 
produce in lliis tract. *l*lic volume of immigration is very con- 
siderable, and the Census of igor showed a net gain of 6r,ooo 
persons from contiguous territory in Bengal and 7,000 from the 
Central Provinces. Oriy.l is the vcm.'icular of yfi-G per cent 
of the total population ; Mund.t dmiccts arc spoken by 18-4 
per cent., including SanUlI (nearly to per cent.}, Ho (5 per 
cent.), Bhumij, and Juilng ; and Bengali is the language of 3-4 
pur cent Hindus numbered 1,778,921 persons, or 91 per 
cent, of the total, and Animists 159,321, or S per cent 
. 'I'hc most numerous ca.stcsarc the Chfusas (220,000), SantMs 

(194.000) , Pans (177,000), Gaurs (150,000), Hos (99,000), 
Khandaits (S6,ooo), Brithmans (76,000), Khonds (71,000), 
Bhumij (67,000), Bhuiy.1s (53,000), Kurmis (54,000), Telis 

(51.000) , Brnhudis (44,000}, and S.'ihars (41,000). The so- 
called Hindus include a large number of aboriginal and semi- 
aboriginal tribc.<;. llrcsc arc most numerous in the moun- 
tainous tnicis of Mnyilrbhanj, Kconjhar, and Baud, The 
m.ijority, including tire Sintlls (rre SaktaL Parcanas), Pans, 
Hos, Khonds {sfc Kiio.vd.mai.s), Biitr.wi;, SiTOras, nnd 
BiiUiVAS, arc of so-called Dravidinn stock. The BSthudis 
and S.iliars are of uncertain origin. The primitive leaf-wearing 
Juangs, a small tribe found chiefly in Kconjhar and Dhen- 
kitnill, dcscn'c mention. The Chitsas, Gaurs, Khandaits, and 
Kurmts arc derived from various elements and seem to be 
mainly non-Aryan. Agriculture supports 70-6 per cent, of the 
popukation, industries 1 1-7 per cent., commerce 0-2 per cent., 
and the professions 1-2 per cent. 

Small Christian missions arc at work in Athgarh, MayQr- 
bhanj.and Nllgiri, the total number of Christians in 1901 being 
950, of whom 917 were natives. 

The Tributary States, consisting of a succession of hills and 
valleys, present every variety of soil and conformation of 
surface. The mountain-sides c.\hibit bare rocks or are covered 
only by a thin layer of earth, and avtensive ridges of lateritc or 
other hard soil support nothing but scrub growths. The inter- 
vening valleys hold rich deposits of ciny, loam, nnd alluvium. 
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varying in thickness from a few inches to several feet, over 
a foundation of solid metamorphic rocks ; the soil is enriched 
by mineral substances washed down from the disintegrated 
hills by the annual rains. The rainfall is adequate and well 
distributed, but the sloping nature of the country enables the 
numerous hill streams to drain off the rain-water quickly into 
the main rivers. The forests, where they exist, help to retain 
a certain amount of moisture ; and perennial springs are also 
met tvith, though not to any great extent Cultivation is con- 
fined to the valleys and to dearings on the hill slopes. The 
shifting method of cultivation, locally called laAi, has been 
pursued from time immemorial by the aboriginal tribes in the 
uplands of Mayurbhanj, Pal Lahara, and Keonjhar, and has 
practically denuded the valuable forests in these parts of all 
good timber. When preparing a clearing the large trees are 
ringed, and the smaller ones are removed by the hatchet and 
fire. The soil is then scratched uith primitive hand-ploughs, 
bullocks being seldom used ; and a fairly good miscellaneous 
crop, consisting of early rice, maize, millets, oilseeds, turmeric, 

&c., is raised for two or three seasons. The site is then aban- 
doned for a fresh one and is allowed to rest until again covered 
with jungle, when the same process is repeated. The sloping 
nature of the country affords ample opportunity for cultivation 
in terraces, which can easily be irrigated from a tank or 
reservoir. 

The staple crop is rice, of which three kinds are grown : Principa 
fy'dff or early, sdrad or winter, and dd/i/a or spring. Advantage 
is taken of the early spring shotvers to prepare the land for the 
first two kinds, the former of which is grown on comparatively 
high land and the latter in hollows and on the lower levels. 

Ddlua is cultivated to a limited extent along the edges of 
basins which remain wet throughout the year. The modes 
of cultivation are the same as in Orissa proper. As a food- 
crop, rice is supplemented by millets, such as china, mandid or 
mania, &c., and maize and pulses, including tdrlii, niiing, 
kurthi, rahar, and gram, which form a large part of the diet of 
the people. Cereals and oilseeds are grown on the high lands 
and slopes, the chief oilseeds being mustard, sesamum, and 
castor-oil •, the last is sometimes used by the poorer classes for 
cooking. Sugar-cane is extensively cultivated, and the coarse 
sugar which is made from it is not only consumed locally, but 
is exported to Cuttack and elsewhere. Cotton is largely 
grotvn, chiefly for export. Tobacco is raised on the rich silt 
deposits of rivers and near h6mestead.s, where cattle manure is 
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plentiful. Turmeric is extensively grovv-n for export, and all 
the ordinary vegetables are cultivated, the commonest being 
the brinjal or egg-plant and the pumpkin. The hills produce 
various tubers and edible roots, upon which the aboripnes 
largely subsist As a result of the growth of population witUn 
the States, of immigration from outside, and of improved com- 
munications, cultivation is steadily on the increase j extensive 
clearings are being made on all sides, and the problem in every 
State is how to devise measures for the proper conservation of 
the forests without unduly restricting the reclamation of waste 
lands. Each chief maintains a number of State granaries, 
which are replenished by rent payments and repayments of 
advances in kind and also from the produce of his private 
lands. 

Cattle. Pasture lands are generally plentiful, and no difficulty is 
experienced in feeding cattle; during the dry season large 
numbers are brought up from the plains for graring purposes. 
The local breeds of cattle are poor, and no attempt has been 
made to improve them. 

Irrigation. There are no canals, but the cultivators often irrigate their 
fields from tanks and wells. It is a common practice to con- 
struct reservoirs for the storage of water by damhiing up 
streams, but this method of irrigation might be utilized much 
more widely than it is at present. Tanks and wells number 
about 12,000 each, and the area irrigated from them is roughly 
estimated at 512 square miles. For irrigating sugar-cane, 
vegetables, tobacco, &c., in the dry season, the people sink 
temporary wells in the sandy beds of streams, and lift the 
water by means of simple levers worked by one or two men. 

Forests. The character of the forests is the same throughout the Tri- 

butary Mahals. The hills in most of the States extend over 
a large area and are covered with vegetation, but the most 
valuable timber is found in the intervening nanow valleys. 
These forests were at one time among the best timber-pro- 
ducing tracts in India ; but the chiefs have taken little care of 
them, and reckless exploitation and clearings for dah' cultiva- 
tion have caused nearly all their valuable timber to disappear. 
Till lately forest conservancy was practically unknown ; but 
the example of MayGrbhanj and the British District of Angul, 
where the forests have been surveyed, ‘reserved,' and brought 
under regular control, has induced the other States to follow suit, 
though in a crude and unmethodical way. There is very little 
good timber left in the vicinity of the AlahSnadI and the Brah- 
manl rivers, but elsewhere and farther inland the absence of 
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good roads and the difficulty of transport have saved them 
from wholesale destruction. The principal timber trees are 
sd/ {Skorea robusta), piasal {PUrocarpus Marsupiuni), sissn 
I^Ealbergid Sissoo'), Jumui {Adtna cordifoltd), band/tan {Ouget- 
tiid dalbergieides^f gapthdr (Gtnclhui arboredj, tendu or ebony 
{Diospyros melanoxylon), vtahud (Bassta latifolia), and asan 
(Terminalia iomentosd). Among other common trees are the 
mango (JHangifera indica), tamarind (Tamarindus tndicd), jam 
[Eugenia Jambolana), jack [Artocarpus integrifolia), amrd or 
hog-plum [Spondias 'inan^fera), pidr [Buchanania latifolid), 
haritaki [Terminalia Chebula), kuchila [Strychnos Nitx-vomtea\ 
khair [Aeacia Catechu), gundi [Malloitts philippinemis), baherd 
[Terminalia belerica), semul or cotton-tree [Bombax malabari- 
eum), karanj [Gakdupa indica), kusum [Schleichera trijuga), 
banyan [Ficus indica), andplpal [Ficus religiosa). The minor 
forest products are honey, beeswax, tasar, lac, a dye called 
guiuii, and various medicinal drugs. Sabai grass [Ischoemum 
angustifolimi) grows largely in Dhenkanal, Keonjhar, Mayur- 
bhanj, Nllgiri, Pal Lahara, Talcher, and other States, and is 
used locally for the manufacture of ropes. Paper can also be 
made from it, and small quantities are now exported for use in 
the Bengal paper-mills. The area of forests in the Tributary 
States has not been ascertained, but the revenue from them in 
seventeen of the States in 1903—4 is reported to have amounted 
to 2-5 lakhs. 

The Talcher coal-field was last explored in 1875, when a Minerals 
thorough examination was made by an officer of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, with no very favourable result. The bed e.\tends 
to Angul, Athmallik, and Dhenkanal, having a total area of , 
about 700 square miles; but the coal is of inferior quality. 
Limestone and sandstone suitable for building purposes are 
procurable in almost all the States. Iron has been found and 
worked from the earliest times ; and a recent geological survey 
shows that the iron ores of Mayurbhanj are of excellent 
quality. A scheme is now being developed for a railway to 
carry the latter to Sini in the Saraikela State, where large iron- 
and steel-works will be constructed. Gold dust is washed to 
a small extent in Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, and Pal Lahara. 

A kind of magnesian rock, intermediate in composition between 
potstone and serpentine, locally called mugni, is extensively 
quarried in Nilgiri for the manufacture of dishes, plates, 
and bowls, which have a large sale. Dhenkanal and a few 
other States produce talc. Red and yellow ochre are found in 
Athmallik, MayDrbhanj, and Nayagarh, 
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Alts and In BarSmba and Tigiriii iasar silk and cotton cloths of very 

rDonnfac- jjjjg texture and superior quality arc made ; they find a ready 
sale in the local markets and are also exported. In Khandpata 
and Narsinghpur brass and bell-mctal utensils are manufac- 
tured on a large scale; but, since the opening of the railway 
in Orissa, the industry has suffered from outside competition. 
In Baud, Dhenk.inal, Daspalla, KhandparS, MayOrbhanj, and 
Talcher blacksmiths make, for local use, iron implements, such 
as axes, billhooks, crowbars, shovels, spades, sickles, and 
knives, some of which are very well turned out. At one time 
the States, like the rest of Orissa, possessed excellent workers 
in stone and wood, but very few are now met with. In Dhen- 
kiinal and Naydgarh ivory work of good quality is still made by 
one or two families. 

Commerce. Trade is carried on principally by itinerant dealers from the 
British Districts and by the ubiquitous MSrwari and Kabuli. 
They take away, rice, pulses, oilseeds, AtAtr cocoons, &c., and 
timber and other forest produce, in return for salt, dried fish, 
European cotton piece-goods, cotton twist, and kerosene oil. 
A considerable business in hides and horns is carried on by 
Muhammadans. Most of tlic trade is with Cuttack, but some 
also with Balosorc and Furl. There are no markets of much 
importance ; KaktiU) in Khandparfi, Akandpur in Kconjbar, 
and Bhuban and Dhemkakai. in DhcnkSnSl are the principal 
local centres. The larger rivers are open to country boats for 
about eight months in the year, during which they are largely 
used for floating down rafts of timber and bamboos. But the 
greater part of the trade is carried on during the dry season 
when the rivers are low; country carts are used where there 
are fair-weather roads, but elsewhere pack-bullocks still form 
the chief means of transport Carts with small solid wheels 
are used for bringing down timber and stone from the forests, 
and for carrying other goods in places where only rough 
tracks exist 

Communi- The Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes in proximity to Kanpur, 

rations. NUgjri, and MayOrbhanj ; and BaripadS, the capital of the last 
State, has recently been connected with it by a branch line on 
the narrow gauge, 32 miles long. The most important roads 
are those from Cuttack to Sambalpur and to Sonpur, which 
are maintained by Government as fair-weather roads; the 
former skirts the south, and the latter the north, bank of the 
MahOnadl. A new diveraon of the second road, the greater 
portion of which is metalled, passes through DhenkSnOl and 
Angul. Branch roads lead from these main lines of com- 
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munication to all the States situated in the Mahanadi and 
Brahman! valleys. Mayurbhanj is traversed by several excel- 
lent roads, some of which are metalled and bridged ; and in 
Keonjhar two important roads have recently been made, one 
to the Balasore and the other to the Singhbhiim boundary. 

The Mahanadi and Brahman! form broad waterways during 
half the year, but there is no steamer or regular boat service 
on either of them. All the States except Tigiria and Upper 
Keonjhar have subsidized British post offices, and the tele- 
graph line to Angul passes through DhenkSnal ; there are also 
branch telegraph lines to Nilgiri and Baripada. 

The great Orissa famine of 1866 did not extend its ravages Famine, 
to the Tributary States, which have long been free from 
famine, though some of them have suffered from partial 
scarcity in recent years, e.g. in 1897 and 1900. The reason 
of this comparative immunity is to be found in the conforma- 
tion of the country, which is less subject to devastating floods 
and which, owing to the presence of wooded hills, is better 
able to retain moisture than the plains. The natural facilities 
for irrigation are also better. The people do not depend 
entirely on the single crop of rice, but grow also other food- 
grains and a variety of crops. The fruit of the mango and 
jack and the flower of the mahta tree, with which the forests 
and village sites abound, aflbrd substantial relief in time of 
scarcity, and the jungles contain many edible roots and tubers. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent legislation Adminis- 
of a special character. They were taken over from the **®**®"’ 
Marathas in 1803 with the rest of Orissa ; but, as they had 
always been tributary states rather than regular districts of the 
native governments, they were exempted from the operation of 
the general regulation system, by sections 36, 13, and ii of 
Regulations XII, XIII, and XIV of 1805. The exemption 
TOs allowed on the ground of expediency only ; and it tos 
held that there was nothing in the nature of British relations 
with the proprietors that would preclude their being brought 
under the ordinary jurisdiction of the British courts, if it 
should ever be thought advisable. The office of Superinten- 
dent of the Tributary States was established in 1814, and he 
was directed to endeavour to establish such control over the 
conduct of the zaminddrs as might prevent the commission of 
crimes and outrages. The only law, however, under which he 
appears to have been formally invested with any judicial 
authority was Regulation XI of 1816, by which he was em- 
powered to dispose of claims to inheritance and succession 
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among the Rajas. In 1821 the Government ruled that his 
interference should be chiefly confined to matters of a politbl 
nature ; to the suppression of feuds and animosities prcnil- 
ing between the Rajas of adjoining Mahals, or between the 
members of their families, or with thrar subordinate fcudi- 
tones ; to the correction of systematic oppression and craclty 
on the part of the RSjas or their officers ; to the cognizance of 
any apparent gross violation by them of their duties of alle- 
giance and subordination ; and generally to important points, 
which might lead, if not attended to, to violent and general 
outrage and confusion or to contempt of the paramount 
authority of the British Government. Several local Acts were 
passed, such as Act XX of 1850, for settling boundary dis- 
putes. But the whole system was changed in consequence of 
a ruling of the Calcutta High Court in 1882, which held that 
the Tributary States did not form part of British India. After 
prolonged correspondence the decision was accepted as fiaal 
by the Secretary of State, and a special Act, called the Tribu- 
tary Mahals of Orissa Act (XI of 1893), wtis passed to 
indemnify certain persons and to validate acts done by them 
in the Mahtlls, and to admit of certain sentences passed there 
being carried into effect in British India. The relations be- 
tween the British Government and the Tributary States are 
governed mainly by the samls granted in similar terms to all 
the chiefs in 1894. They contain ten clauses reciting the 
rights, privil^cs, duties, and obligations of the chiefs, provid- 
ing for the settlement of boundary disputes, and indicating the 
nature and extent of the control of the Superintendent, who is 
also the Commissioner of the Orissa Division 

Except in Mayurbhanj, which, under its present enlightened 
ruler, is governed on British lines, the States arc administered 
by the chiefs in a more or less primitive fashion, generally with 
the help of a Hwa/r, who in many cases exercises full authority. 

During the minority of a chief or in the rare case of his 
gross incapacity, the management of the State is undertaken' 
by Government under the supervision of the Superintendent. 
Five States arc thus now under Government m.an.agcnient ; 
namely, Narsinghpur, Dhcnkanill, Pill Lahar.l, N.ay.lg.arh, and 
BarSmbS. 

Civil and The chief of each State has bis own court with civil and 

criminal criminal powers, which he exercises himself or delegates to his 

justice. 

* Since the reaiT.inEeniem» of a »C| arale oiHcfr has l<(n appoinlH 
Patitlcal Apnt for the Oritta Staler, »l.o b vaboniinatc (0 ll.c Com- 
miisioncr. 
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> diwan or manager. Under the terms of the sanad of he 

. tries all criminal cases occurring in his territory, except those 
in which Europeans are concerned, and heinous offences, such 
as murder, homicide, dacoity, robbery, and torture, which he 
must commit to the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, 
or to such of his assistants as the latter may direct. Sentences 
passed by the chiefs in criminal cases are regulated by the 
instructions issued from time to time by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, and, unless specially extended, may not exceed in the 
case of imprisonment a term of two years, in the case of fines 
a sum of Rs. 1,000, and in the case of whipping 30 stripes. 

In his criminal jurisdiction the Superintendent exercises the 
powers of a High Court in the Tributary States. In civil 
matters the chief has full authority, subject to the general 
control of the Superintendent. The three largest States have 
outlying subdivisions: namely, Mayurbhanj two, Keonjhar 
two, and DhenkanSl one. The subdivisional officers are vested 
with limited revenue, criminal, and civil powers. 

Owing to the general absence of subinfeudation and of large 
estates, land disputes are simple and few in number, and civil 
litigation is practically confined to petty suits regarding bonds 
and small trade transactions. Various kinds of oaths are in 
vogue for eliciting the truth. Criminal cases consist mainly of 
burglaries and thefts; dacoities take place occasionally, and 
murders are by no means uncommon, but riots seldom occur. 

The people are on the whole truthful, peaceable, and law- 
abiding, the only exception being the Fans, who, being landless 
and indolent, live from band to mouth and furnish the 
greater part of the jail population. Some of the aboriginal 
tribes are impulsive and excitable; and there have been 
several instances of risings, the most notable of which are the 
Bhuiya rebellions of 1862 and 1891 in Keonjhar, and the 
Khond rebellion of 1894 in Nayagarh. 

No reliable statistics of the income and expenditure of these Revenue. 
States are available, except for Mayurbhanj and the five States 
under Government management. Such figures as have been 
obtained will be noticed in the separate account of each State. 

The principal source of income is the land revenue, w'hich is 
supplemented by excise, stamps, judicial fines, and licence 
fees from various minor monopolies. In some of the States 
the forests yield a handsome profit. The excise revenue con- 
sists of the licence fees from out-stills, and for gdtij'a and 
opium shops ; these are settled yearly on the basis of auction 
sales, but there is a general want of supervision and very little 

DU. II. -p f 
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is done to force up prices. Excisable articles are thus veiy 
cheap, and they are often smuggled into the adjoining British 
Districts. The chie& formerly derived no revenue from ginja, 
which w-as allowed to grow wild; but in 1896 they were induced 
to put a stop to its cultivation and to introduce the RSjshahi 
drug, under an arrangement which has proved lucrative to 
themselves, while it has effectually suppressed ganja smuggling. 
Some of the States have introduced the stamp and court 
fee rules. Stamps are supplied to them at cost price. The 
fees charged are below the rates prevailing in British territory. 
The miscellaneous revenue of the States is derived from 
several minor sources, such as fines and fees, salam or 
nazaranas, and licence fees for the sale of various forest pro- 
ducts. According to a time-honoured custom, large sums are 
levied as magan, or voluntary contributions, on ^e occasion 
of the marriage, birth, or death of a chief, or of some neat 
member of his family. 

The land settlement is extremely simple, and approximates 
closely to the system which existed in the Districts of Orissa 
proper under the Hindu dynasties. The abstract ownership . 
vests in the R2ja or hereditary chief, but the right of occu- 
pancy remains svith the actual cultivator. So long as he pays 
his rent, his possession is undisturbed ; but alienation by sale, 
gift, or mortgage is subject to the permission of the chief. No 
intermediate tights in the soil exist, except in the case of 
service tenures and other beneficiary grants. The revenue 
assessed on the holding of each ryot is based on measurement 
by a standard pole and a rough classification of the soil, or 
on an approximate estimate of the produce of the land ; the 
assessment is generally revised every ten or fifteen years. Land 
revenue is collected through sarbarak/ars, of whom there is 
one or more for each village. They are paid by commission 
ranging from 5 to 15 per cenL, and in some cases have ja^r 
lands besides. In some of the States the aboriginal races pay 
no revenue, but are assessed at a certain rate per house or 
per plough, which is subject to revision every three or five 
years. The revenue is supposed to bear some relation to out-turn, 
but the mode of calculation is often very crude. Formerly the 
whole or a part of the rent used to be realized in kind ; but 
this led to much oppression and discontent, and cash payments 
have, under pressure from Government, now become the rule. 
On an average the rate per acre of rice lands v.nries from 
Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 2, and for miscellaneous crops from 2 annas to 
R. 1. A ryot’s bolding does not ordinarily exceed 5 acres. 
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The police of the Tributary States consisted in 1903-4 of Police. 
173 officers and 871 men. In Keonjhar and MayQrbhanj 
European officers are in charge of the police force. The rural 
police is divided into two classes, paths and chauktdars, both 
remunerated by small ja^r grants. The former are employed 
on guard and escort duties, and form an ornamental appen- 
dage to a chief’s following. They are sometimes a source of 
danger by reason of their number and influence, which the 
chiefs are now trying to reduce. The chaukidars are the rural 
police proper, and look after crime in the villages. 

The States have their own jails in Baramba, Narsinghpur, Jails. 
Dhenkanal, Daspalla, MayQrbhanj, Talcher, Keonjhar, Ath- 
mallik, and Athgarh j these are of masonry, but elsewhere they 
are merely mud .huts within mud enclosures. They generally 
have sufficient accommodation, but are without proper sanitary 
arrangements. The prisoners are employed on extra-mural 
labour ; discipline is badly enforced, and there is seldom any 
provision for exacting penal labour. Escapes are not uncom- 
mon. Long-term prisoners are sometimes sent to British jails, 
where the chiefs pay for their maintenance. 

Education is very backward, but in late years there has been lulucation 
steady progress, especially in primary education. Only 3*3 per 
cent. (6-4 males and 0*2 females) could read and write in 1901. 

The States of Dhenkanal and MayQrbhanj, which are the most 
advanced, maintain a large number of schools, including a high 
school. The number of pupils in all the States increased from 
14,505 in 1883 to 17,176 in 1900-r. In 1903-4, 22,108 boys 
and 1,188 girls were at school, being respectively 15-1 and o-8 
per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
i« 3S6, of which 20 were secondary, 1,130 primary, and 206 
special schools. The total expenditure was Rs. 1,20,000, of 
which Rs. 20,000 was paid by Government, Rs. 54,000 by the 
several States, and Rs. 43,000 was met from fees. No special 
institutions exist for the aboriginal races, but primary schools 
have been opened in a few of their central villages, where 
2,705 boys were under instruction in 1904. 

All the States except Tigiria maintain dispensaries in charge Medical, 
of civil hospital assistants or, in two cases, of Assistant Sur- 
geons. In Dhenkanal a female hospital, under a qualified lady 
doctor, was opened in igoo-i. In all the States combined, 

23 dispensaries gave medical aid in 1904 to 684 in-patients 
and T03,r77 out-patients, at an expenditure of Rs. 29,000, 
including the cost of establishment and medicines. The 
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Khandaits and Pans (s,ooo each). The average density is 
260 persons per square mile. The number of villages is 192, 
of which the principal is Athgarh, the residence of the RajS. 
A small Christian colony is settled in three hamlets near 
Chagan village. The State is traversed by the old high road 
from Cuttack to Sambalpur and by the newly opened Cuttack- 
Angul-Sambalpur road. The Mahanadi river, which runs along 
the southern boundary, is navigable by boats. There is some 
trade in grain, and fuel and charcoal are largely exported to 
Cuttack. The State maintains a charitable dispensary, a 
middle English school, an upper primary school, 75 lower 
primary schools, and one Sanskrit toL 

Talcher. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
l)’ing between 20° 52' and ai® 18' N. and 84® 54' and 85® 16' 
£., with an area of 399 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the States of Bamra and Pal Lahara; on the east 
by Dhenkandl ; and on the south and west by Angul District. 
The Brahmani river traverses the State, and Talcher village, 
which contains the Raja's residence, is picturesquely situated 
on a bend on its right bank. The State contains a coal-field, 
of which a thorough examination was made in 1875. It was 
then reported that there is no seam of workable thickness and 
fairly good quality ; that a final and thorough explomtion could 
be effected only at a considerable expense; that the local 
consumption would never suffice to support a proper mining 
establishment ; and that with the long and costly land carriage 
no class of coal equal to Raniganj coal could compete success- 
fully at the Orissa ports \vith coal sent from Calcutta by sea. 
The project for utilizing the Talcher coal-beds has, therefore, 
been abandoned for the present. Iron and lime arc also found 
near the banks of the Brahmani river, which separates Talcher 
on the cast from Pal Lahara and Dhenkanal. Small quantities 
of gold are obtained by washing the sand of the river, but 
little profit accrues to the workers. 

The Raja claims a Rajput prigin and descent from the 
Jaipur ruling family. The State has an estimated revenue of 
Rs. 65,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 1,040 to the British 
Government. The population increased from 52,674 in 1891 
to 60,432 in 1901, distributed in 293 villages ; and the density 
is 151 persons per squiire mile. All but 179 of the total were 
Hindus. The most numerous castes are the Chasas (17,000) 
and Pans (10,000). Talcher village is connected by fair-weather 
roads with Pal I^ahara and Angul, and is an important mart. 
The State maintains a middle vernacular school, 2 upper 
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3,593 villages, of which the most important are Bahalda and 
Karanjia, the head-quarters of the Bamanghati and Panchpir 
subdivisions. Hindus numbered 507,738, Animists 98,485, and 
Muhammadans 3,785. The majority of the people are of abo- 
riginal origin; the most numerous castes are Santals (185,000), 
Hos (68,000), Bhumij (56,000), Kurmis (36,000), Bhuiyas 
(32,000), Gaurs and Bathudis (30,000 each). Pans (25,000), and 
Khandaits (15,000). A Baptist mission is at work at Baripada 
and a Roman Catholic mission at Nangalkata, 8 miles from 
Baripada on the Balasore road. 

The people are almost entirely agricultural and lead an 
uneventful and contented life, so long as the han'ests are 
good. About one-third of the State is under cultivation, and 
the remainder is either forest or waste. There is ample room 
for the extension of tillage, and large tracts are reclaimed each 
year under leases granted by the State. Rice is the staple 
crop ; rabi crops and peas and pulses arc cultivated along the 
river banks, and sugar-cane and tobacco are also grown. 
Experiments are being made in the growth of long-stapled 
cotton. Forest conservancy now forms an important branch 
of the administration, but the forests are suffering severely 
from the ruthless destruction of former times. 

A geological survey of the State was recently undertaken, 
and it is reported that its iron ores arc possibly the richest and 
most extensive in India. They occur in all parts of the State, 
but especially in Bamanghati, where there arc a considerable 
number of smelters working with crude apparatus. It is pro- 
posed to construct a branch line to carr)' tlic ore to Sini on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, where large iron and steel works are 
to be built. Limestone in the shape of tufa or travertine is 
found in several localities, also red and yellow ochres ; and the 
clays underlying the latcrite near BaripadS constitute an c.\ccl- 
lent material for pottery. Gold is washed for in the Subarna- 
rekha river on the northern coniines of Mayflrbhanj proper, 
and in the Kadkai and Bonai rivers in the B.amanghati sub- 
division ; at the head-waters of the latter river there is a tract 
of about 2 square miles where almost the entire alluvium is 
auriferous, and separated from it by a low range of hills is 
another area of placer deposit of similar extent. In these two 
localities about 70 families obtain a livelihood by gold-w.ishing, 
but they only scrape the surface soil ; nuggets weighing as 
much as 2 or 3 Mis are said to be found occasionally. Mica 
occurs extensively in both the Mayflrbhanj and Bamanghati 
subdivisions, but the plates obtained are small; and agate, 
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flint, and jasper are found in some profusion in the I'lltcr 
subdivision. 

The rearing of tasar cocoons and the cultivation of lac 
are extensively carried on, especially in BSmanghati, There 
is a considerable trade in forest produce, such as timber, lac, 
myrabolams, nux-vomica, honey, resin, and fuel. Homs and 
hides, rice, oilseeds, and cereals arc also exported. 

A narrow-gauge branch line connecting Baripadi town with 
Rupsa junction on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, a distance of 
32 miles, was opened in 1905. The town is also connected 
by metalled roads with Bahalda and KamnjiS, the head- 
quarters of the outlying subdivisions, and with the towns of 
& 1 asore and Midnapore ; and several fair-weather roads lead 
from it to other parts of the State. 

The head-quarters are at Baripada town, which contains 
the residence of the chief and the seat of the administration. 
There are two outlying subdivisions, Bamanghati and PSnchplr, 
with head-quarters at Bahalda and Karanjia respectively. 

The administration of the State is conducted on British 
lines under the personal supervision of the chief, who has 
been vested with higher criminal powers than any of the other 
tributary chiefs, being empowered to pass sentences of im- 
prisonment for five years. He is assisted by a DlwSn and 
three Assistant Dlwans, and the judicial officers include a 
State Judge, a Subordinate Judge, and two Munsifsj of the 
latter the Subordinate Judge and one Munsif have the powers 
of a magistrate of the first class, while the other Munsif has 
second-class powers. The subdivisional officers are vested with 
limited revenue, criminal, and civil powers. The Educational 
department is controlled by a Superintendent, the Public 
Works department by a State Engineer, and the police and 
jails by a Superintendent; the ‘ resented ’ forests arc under the 
management of a Forest officer, while the ‘protected forests’ 
are under the revenue authorities. The State has a reraiue of 
9^ lakhs, the current land revenue demand being 7 lakhs ; and 
the tribute p.'ipble to the British Government is Rs. 1,068. 

The police force consists of 33 officers and soi men, in 
charge of a European officer. A masoniy jail has .nccommo- 
dation for 89 prisoners. Education has made rapid progress 
during the last twenty yeans, and in addition to a high school 
at BitripiSdS 284 schools of nil kinds arc scattered over the 
State. The State contains six dispensaries; the people arc 
beginning to appreciate them, and the number of patients is 
gradually rising. 
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Bahalda. — Village in Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa Tri- 
butarj’ States in Bengal, situated in 22® 23' N. and S6® 5' E. 
Population (1901), i,724. Bahalda is the head-quarters of the 
Bamanghati subdivision of the State, and is connected ■with 
Baiipada, the capital, by a metalled road. 

Bamanghati. — Northern subdivision of Mayurbhanj, one 
of the Orissa Tributary States in Bengal, with head-quarters at 
Bahalda. It was at one time under British management, 
supervised by the Deputy-Commissioner of SinghbhQm, but 
was restored to the direct control of the Raja of Mayurbhanj 
in 1878. 

Baripada. — Capital of MayQrbhanj, one of the Orissa Tri- 
butary States, Bengal, situated in 21® 56' N. and 86® 44' E., 
on the Burhabalang river. Population (1901), 5,613. Bari- 
pada is connected by a light railway (2 feet 6 inch gauge) with 
RupsS junction on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and by metalled 
roads with Bahalda and Karanjia, the head-quarters of the 
Bamanghati and Panchpir subdivisions, and with the towns 
of BAasore and Midnapore; several fair-weather roads run 
from it to other parts of the State. It is the seat of the 
administration, and contains the residence of the chief, a 
good dispensary, and a high school, besides criminal and civil 
courts, and a jail. 

Karanjia. — Village in MayQrbhanj, one of the Orissa Tri- 
butary States, Bengal, situated in 21® 44' N. and 86® 6' E. 
Population (1901), 732. Karanjia is the head-quarters of the 
Panchpir subdivision of the State, and is connected with Bari- 
pada, the capital, by a metalled road. 

Khiching. — Village in Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa 
Tributar)' States, Bengal, situated in 21® 55' N. and 85® 50' E. 
Population (1901), 269. It contains arcliaeological remains, 
such as statues, pillars, mounds, and the ruins of several 
brick and stone temples. A group of temples adjoining the 
village is of grcJit interest. One of the temples (to Siv.a) seems 
to have been repaired in the time of Man Singh, Akbar’s 
Hindu general, to whom another (unfinished) temple should 
probably be ascribed. 

[Archaeological Survey Reporis, vol. xiii, pp. 74-6.J 

Meghasani.— Mountain peak in MayQrbhanj, one of the 
Orissa Tributary States, Bengal, situated in 21® 38' N. and 86® 
21' E. Its height is 3,824 feet; there is a plateau on the top 
of the hill. 

Nilgiri State.— One of the I’ributnry Slates of Orissa, 
Bengal, Ij-ing between 21® 17' and 21® 37' N. .and 86° 25' 
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and 86® 50' E., with an area of, 278 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north and west by the State of MayQrbhanj, 
and on the east and south by Balasore District. One-third of 
the area is taken up by hills, some of which contain valuable 
timber. There is much land awaiting reclamation. Valuable 
quarries of black stone are worked, from which cups, bowls, 
platters, &c., are manufactured for export. Negotiations are in 
progress with a European firm for working the granite quarries 
in the State, and for connecting them by a light railway with 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Balasore. The origin of the 
State is obscure. According to tradition it was founded by 
an adventurer from ChotS Nagpur. It came into prominence 
during the Mughal period, and one of the chiefs was hand- 
somely rewarded for the assistance he rendered to Akbat’s 
Hindu general, Man Singh, in subduing the refractory PathSns. 
The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 1,37,000, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 3,900 to the British Government. The popu- 
lation increased from 56,r98 in 1891 to 66,460 in 1901. The 
number of villages is 466, and the density is 239 persons 
per square mile. The most important village is Nilgiri, con- 
taining the residence of the Raja j this is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of a hill, 5 miles from the trunk road from Calcutta 
to Madras, with which it is connected by a good metalled road. 
Hindus numbered 58,896, Muhammadans loi, and Aniroists 
7,302. The most numerous castes are the Khandaits (15,000), 
Bhumij (6,000), Brahmans (5,000), and Gaurs and Hos 
(4,000 each). A small Christian community belonging to the 
American Free Baptist Mission is established at Mitrapur, 
II miles west of Balasore torm. The State maintains one 
middle English school, 9 upper primary and 75 lower primary 
schools, and a dispensary. 

Keonjhar State,— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between ai® i' and 22® 10' N. and 85® ii' and 
86° 22' E. It is the second largest of the Orissa States, haring 
an area of 3,096 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
SinghbhOm District; on the east by the State of MayQrbhanj 
and Balasore District ; on the south by Cuttack District and 
the State of Dhenkanal; and on the west by the States of 
Fat Lahara and Bonai. Keonjhiir is divided into two widely 
dissimilar tracts. Lower Keonjhar being a region of valleys and 
lowlands, while Upper Keonjhar includes the mountainous 
highlands. The latter consist of great clusters of rugged crags, 
which in troublous times afforded a safe retreat to its in- 
habitants. The mountain-tops appear from the lowlands to 
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be sharply ridged or puked, but in reality they have extensive 
table-lands on their summits, fit both for pasture and for tillage. 
The BaitaranI river takes its rise in the hilly north-western 
division. The principal peaks are Gandhamadan (3,479 feet), 
Thakurani (3,003 feet), Tomak (2,577 feet), and Bolat (r,8i8 
feet). 

Keonjhar originally formed part of Mayurbhanj, but about 
200 years ago the local tribes threw off their allegiance to that 
State and chose a brother of the Raja as their king. Since that 
time thirty-six chiefs have ruled. The late chief rendered 
good service during the Mutiny of 1857, in recognition of 
which his tribute was reduced and he was made a Maharaja. 
He died in t86i without legitimate issue; and on Government 
nominating his natural son, the present chief, to the gaddt, 
a dispute arose as to the succession, culminating in an insur- 
rection of the Bhuiya and Ju 5 ng tribes, which was suppressed 
only with the aid of British troops. The hill tribes again re- 
belled in 1891 as a protest against the oppressions of the 
minister, and the aid of British troops had again to be invoked 
before the rising could be put down. The State has an esti- 
mated revenue of 3 lakhs, and pays a tribute of Rs. 1,710 to 
the British Government The population increased from 
248,101 in 1891 to 285,758 in 1901, but is still very sparse, 
the density in the latter year being only 92 persons per square 
mile. There is one town, Keonjhar (4,532), and 1,937 
villages, of which the most important is Anandpur, situated 
on the BaitaranI river. Of the total population, 246,585 were 
Hindus and 38,567 Animists, the most numerous castes being 
Pans (3i,ooo),Khandaits {29,000), Gaurs (28,000), Hos (24,000)1 
Bhuiyas (20,000), Kurmis (17,000), Gonds (16,000), Bathudis 
(13,000), and Khonds (12,000). The old Midnapore-Sambal- 
pur road runs through Keonjhar town, and a few metalled 
roads have been made in the neighbourhood of the same 
town. A new and important fair-weather road has lately 
been completed, connecting Keonjhar town with Bhadrakh 
station in Balasore on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway (84 miles) 
on the one side, and on the other with Jaintgarh on the borders 
of Singhbhum District (36 miles). For administrative pur- 
poses the State is divided into three subdivisions : namely, 
the head-quarters, Anandpur or Lower Keonjhar, and Ch5mp- 
esivar or Nuagarh. The State maintains 2 middle English, 

7 upper primary, and 84 lower primary schools, and « chari- 
table dispensaries. 

Anandpur.— -Village in Keonjhar, one of the Tributary States 
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Water is obtainable near the summit, on which there is space 
for building sites. 

Dhenkanai State.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between 20® 31' and 21® 11' N. and 85® lo"' and 
86® 2' E., with an area of 1,463 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the States of Pal Lahart and Keonjhar ; on 
the east by Cuttack District and the State of Athgarh ; on the 
south by Athgarh, Tigiria, and Hindol ; and on the west by 
Angul District and the States of Talcher and PSl Lahara. 
The BrahmanI river, after forming the boundary between 
Dhenk^al and Talcher for a considerable distance, runs 
from west to east through the State along a richly cultivated 
valley and affords a waterway for trade. The State is said to 
derive its name from an aborigine named Dhenka, who was in 
possession of a small strip of land, the site of the present 
palace; according to the story, he was killed in a nullah or 
hill stream by a scion of the KhurdS family, who founded the 
Dhenkanai R5j in the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
State was soon extended by conquests from the neighbouring 
chiefs, the largest acquisitions being made during the time of 
Trilochan Mahendra Bahadur (1756-98). The present chiefs 
grandfather, Bhagirath Mahendra Bahadur, was an enlightened 
ruler and was made a Maharaja in 1869. Dhenkanai is now 
third in importance among the Tributary States of Orissa. It 
is divided for administrative purposes into the head-quarters 
and the Baisingha subdivisions, the Brahman! river forming 
the dividing line. It yields a revenue of z-ig lakhs, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 5,099 to the British Government. The popu- 
lation increased from 238,285 in i8gi to 273,662 in 1901 ; 
of these, 265,750 were Hindus and 7,132 Animists. The most 
numerous castes are Chasas (51,000), Pans (46,000), Sahars 
(21,000), Gaurs (18,000), and Kbandaits (r6,ooo). The popu- 
lation is contained in two towns, Dhenkanal (population, 
5,609), the head-quarters, and Bhuban (6,788) ; and 968 
villages. The density is 187 persons per square mile. Iron 
is plentiful, but is worked only on a small scale. Trade in 
timber, rice, oilseeds, and cereals is carried on by boats, pack- 
bullocks, and bullock-carts. Weekly markets are held in 
several places. Dhenkanai is well provided with roads, one 
of them being the Cuttack-Angul-Sambalpur road, which is 
metalled and bridged for a considerable distance. The State 
maintains a well-organized charitable dispensary, in charge of 
an assistant surgeon, and a Lady Dufferin hospital at the 
capita], besides a dispensary in the Baisingha subdivision. It 
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also keeps up a high school, in addition to 13 upper primaiy 
and 2t8 lower primary schools. 

Bhuban.— Town in DhenkSnal, one of the Orissa Tiibulaq 
States, Bengal, situated in 20® 53' N. and 85® 50' E., on tte 
north bank of the Brahman! river, about 14 miles from Jenapnt 
station on the Bengal-NSgpur Railway. Population (1901}, 
6,788. Bhuban has a local reputation for its manufacture d 
bell-metal ware. 

Dhenl^al Town (or Nijgarh).— Capital of the Orissa 
Tributary State of the same name, Bengal, situated in 20' 
40' N. and 83“ 36' E. Population (igoi), 5,609. The hwu 
contains the residence of the Raja and other public buildings, 

Athmallik.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying betw-een 20® 37' and 2i®s'N.and84°i6'and84°48'E, 
with an area of 730 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Rairakhol ; on the east by Angul District; on 
the south by the MahanadI river, which separates it from 
Baud ; and on the west by Sonpur and Rairakhol. The 
country is for the most part covered ivith dense jungle, and 
a long range of forest-clad hills runs along its southern side 
parallel with the course of the Mahanadf. The origin of the 
State is obscure. According to tradition, the founder of the 
family, Piatap Deo, came to Put! and quarrelled with the Kji, 
who put to death trvo of his seven brothers. The sunivots 
fled to Bonat, and established themselves there. Pratap'Deo 
next proceeded to Baud and thence to Athmallik, of which he 
took possession after killing the Dom chief. Official records, 
however, show that till lately the State had no separate exis- 
tence, and in the treaty enpgement of 1804 it is mentioned 
as a tributary of Baud. It was treated as a separate State 
in the sanad granted to the chief in 1894, the terms of Avhich 
were identical with those contained in the satiads of the other 
Orissa chiefs. The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 7 1,000, 
and pays a tribute of Rs. 480 to the British Government. The 
population increased from 31,605 in 1891 to 40,753 in 1901, 
part of the gain being due to immigration from Baud and the 
Central Provinces. A great extension of cultivation has taken 
place in recent years, and the population is now nearly double 
what it ^w^s in i88i j but Athmallik is still, with the exception 
of Pal LahatS, the most sparsely populated of all the Orissa 
States, the denstV being only 56 persons per square mile. 
Of the total population, all but 100 were Hindus. The most 
numerous castes are ChSsas (8,000), Gaurs (6,000), and Gonds, 
pans, and Sudhas (4,000 each). There are 460 villages, the 
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principal being Kaintira, the residence of the chief. The 
trade in timber, rice, and oilseeds is carried on pack-bullocks 
and by boats. The forests contain good timber, but they 
have not been systematically worked. The State maintains 
one middle English school, one upper school, and 32 lower 
primary schools, and a charitable dispensary. 

Kaintira.— Village in Athmallik, one of the Orissa Tributary 
States, Bengal, situated in 20® 43^ N. and 84® 32^ E., on the 
north bank of the Mahanadl. Population (1901), 1,567* 
Kaintira is the principal village in the State and contains the 
residence of the chief. 

Hindol.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20® 29' and 20® 49^ N. and 85® 6' and 85® 
30' E., w’ith an area of 312 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north and east by the State of Dhenkanal ; on the south 
by Baramba and Narsinghpur; and on the west by Angul 
District. Hindol consisted originally of three or four petty 
States completely buried in jungle, till two brothers, belonging 
to the family of the Kimedi Raja in Madras, drove out the old 
chiefs and formed their territories into one principality. The 
State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 70,000, and pays a tri- 
bute of Rs. 551 to the British Government. The population 
increased from 37,973 in 1891 to 47,180 in 1901, part of the 
growth being due to an accession of new settlers. The num- 
ber of villages is 234, one of which, Hindol, is the residence 
of the chief; the density is 151 persons per square mile. Of 
the total population, all but 200 were Hindus. The most 
numerous castes are Chasas (1 1,000) and Pans (7,000). The 
old Cuttack-Sambalpur high road runs through the State in a 
south-easterly direction, and small quantities of country produce 
are thus brought to the Mahanadi and there sold to travelling 
merchants. A branch road, 7^ miles in length, connects the 
main road with the village containing the Raja's residence. 
Excellent oranges are grown in the Raja’s gardens, and the 
soil generally appears to be well suited for the cultivation of 
this valuable fruit. The State maintains one middle English 
school, 3 upper primary, and 57 lower primary schools, and 
a charitable dispensary. 

Narsinghpur.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Ben- 
gal, lying between 20° 23' and 20° 37' N. and 84° 5' and 85® 
17' E., with an area of 199 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by a range of forest-clad mountains, which separate 
it from Angul District and the State of Hindol ; on the east by 
Baramba; on the south and south-west by the Mahanadi river 
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which divides it from Khandpara and Dospalla; and on the 
west by Daspalla and Angul District. The State is reputed to 
have been founded 600 years ago by a Rajput, named Dbarma 
Singh, who conquered two Kbond chiefs named Narsingh and 
Poro. It has a revenue of Rs. 66,000, and pays a tribute of 
Rs. 1,450 to the British Government The population in- 
creased from 33,849 in 1891 to 39,613 in 1901, the density 
being 199 persons per square mile. It contains rgS villages, 
the most important of which is Kanpur. Of the total popu- 
lation, all but 150 were Hindus. The most numerous castes 
are Chasas (6,000) and Pans (4,000). Narsinghpur is con- 
nected with Baramba by a road which is a continuation of that 
from Sankarpur in DhenkSnal. Another road leads to Angul, 
and one to Hindol is under construction. The State main- 
tains a middle vernacular, an upper primary, and 36 lower 
primary schools, and a charitable dispensary. 

Kanpur.— Principal village in Narsinghpur, one of the 
Orissa Tributary States, Bengal, situated in 20® 24' N. and 
85® n' E., on the MahSnadl. Population (igot), 1,727. 
Kanpur has a bi-weekly market, and a trade in grain, cotton, 
oilseeds, and sugar-cane. 

BarSmba.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° ti' and 20® 31' N. and 85® 12' and 85“ 
31' E., with an area of 234 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Hindol ; on the east by Tigiria ; on the south 
by Cuttack District and Khandpara, the boundary line being 
formed by the MahSnadI river ; and on the west by Narsingh- 
pur. Kanaka Peak (2,038 feet), the highest point of a hill 
range of the same name, is situated on the northern border. 
A legend attributes the foundation of the State to a celebrated 
wrestler, to whom the Orissa monarch presented two villages 
which were owned and inhabited by Khonds; the wrestler 
speedily drove out the aborigines and then extended his ter- 
ritory, which received further accessions in the time of his 
successors. The State yields a revenue of Rs. 43,000, anrf 
pays a tribute of Rs, 1,398 to the British Government. The 
population increased from 32,526 in 1891 to 38,260 in 1901, 
of whom 37,442 rverc Hindus. A few Buddhists are still 
found in one or two villages. The most numerous castes are 
Chasas (ri,ooo) and Ptos (4,000). The population reside in 
r8i villages, and the density is 285 persons per square mile. 
The hlahanadi affords excellent water-carriage, and logs of 
timber and bamboos arc floated down the river to Cuttack 
and Purl Districts. A good fair-weather road connects Bar- 
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amba with Narsinghpur on one side and Tigiria on the other, 
Joining the old Cuttack-Sambalpur road above Sankarpur in 
Dhenkanal. Excellent cotton and silk cloth are manufactured 
at the village of Maniabundha. The State maintains a middle 
vernacular school, 2 upper primary and 44 lower primary 
schools, and a charitable dispensary. 

Tigiria.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20“ 24' and 20“ 32' N. and 85° 26^ and 85® 
35' E. It is the smallest of the Orissa States, having an area 
of only 46 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Dhenkanal ; on the east by Athgarh ; on the south by 
the Mahanadl river; and on the west by Baramba. The State 
is alleged to have been founded about 400 years ago by one 
Nityananda Tunga, who is said to have come from the west 
on a pilgrimage to Puri and to have been directed to the spot 
by a dream. The name Tigiria is apparently a corruption of 
Trigiri or ‘three hills.’ The State has an estimated revenue 
of Rs. 10,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 882 to the British 
Government. The population increased from 20,546 in 1891 
to 22,625 in igor. The number of villages is 102. Tigiria, 
though the smallest, is the most densely peopled of the Orissa 
States, supporting as many as 492 persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 22,r84. The most numerous caste is the 
Chasa (7,000). The State is well cultivated, except among 
the hills and jungles at its northern end. It produces coarse 
rice and other food-grains, oilseeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, 
&c., for the transport of which the Mahanadi affords ample 
facilities. Bi-weekly markets are held at two villages. Cotton 
cloth of superior quality is made in the State and largely 
exported. The road to BarambS and Narsinghpur passes 
within half a mile of the village containing the Raja’s residence. 
The State maintains an upper and 27 lower primary schools. 

Khandpara. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Ben- 
gal, lying between 20® ii' and 20® 25' N. and 85® o' and 85® 
22® E., \vith an area of 244 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Mahanadi river, which separates it from the 
States of Narsinghpur and Baramba; on the east by Cuttack 
and Purl Districts; on the south by Purl and the State of 
Nayagarh; and on the west by Daspalla State. The State 
originally formed part of Nayagarh, and was separated from 
it about 200 years ago by a brother of the NaySgarh Raja, 
who established his independence. The State has an estimated 
revenue of Rs. 30,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 4,212 to the 
British Government. The land is very fertile, and the State is 
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one of the best cultivated in Orissa. Fine sal timber {Shorea 
roiusfa) abounds in the hilly tracts, and magnificent banyan 
and mango trees stud the plain. It is intersected by the 
Kuaiia and Dauka rivers, small tributaries of the Mahanad!. 
The population increased from 63,287 in 1891 to 69,450 in 
1901. The number of villages is 325, of which the most 
important is Kanulo, a large mart on the Mahanadl. The 
density is 284 persons per square mile. The State maintains 
a middle vernacular school, 30 lower primary schools, and a 
charitable dispensary. 

Kantilo. — Village in Khandpara, one of the Orissa Tribu- 
tary States, Bengal, situated in 20® 22' N. and 85® 12' E,, on 
the right bank of the Mahanadl, and on the Cuttack-Sonpur 
road, 7 miles from the Raja's residence. Population (1901), 
4,719. It is a considerable seat of trade, but has some- 
what declined in importance since the opening of the Bengal- 
N3gpur Railway. The manufacture of brass-ware is largely 
carried on. 

NaySgarh State. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between 19® 53' and 20® 20' N. and 84® 48' and 
85® rs' E., with an area of 588 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the State of Khandpara and Furl District ; on 
the east by Ranpur ; on the south by Furl District ; and on 
the west by Daspalla and the Madras District of Ganjam. 
The State is a fine property and capable of great development. 
It abounds in noble scenery ; and a splendid range of bills, 
varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, runs through its 
centre. It exports rice, cotton, sugar-cane, and several kinds 
of oilseeds and cereals to the neighbouring Districts of Cuttack, 
Puri, and Ganjam. Towards the south and south-east the 
country is exceedingly wild and hilly, and is inhabited by tur- 
bulent Khonds, who are sometimes a source of terror to their 
more peaceful neighbours. In 1894 they revolted against the 
chief, and committed many murders and other outrages, but 
were put down rvith the aid of the Government military police. 
The State is alleged to have been founded about 500 years ago 
by a scion of the ruling family of Rewah in Central India. 
Khandpara, which was originally part of Nayagarh, became 
independent about 200 years ago. Nayagarh has a revenue 
of Rs. 1,20,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 5,525 to the British 
Government. The population increased from 117,826 in 1891 
to 140,779 in 1901, when the density was 239 persons per 
square mile. The State contains 775 villages, the principal 
being Nayagarh, which contains the residence of the Raja 
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and is connected by road with Khurda in Puri District. Hin- 
dus numbered 1331995 j Animists, 6,190; and Muhammadans, 
585. The most numerous castes are the Ch3sas (4 t , ooo ), Pans 
(13,000), Gaurs (11,000), and Brahmans and Khonds (10,000 
each). The State maintains a middle English school, 3 upper 
primary and 48 lower primary schools, and a dispensary. 

Nayagarh Village. — Capital of the Orissa Tributary State 
of the same name, Bengal, situated in 20“ 8' N. and 85° 6 ' 
E. Population (1901), 3,340. The village contains the resi- 
dence of the Raja and is connected by road with Khurda in 
Puri District. 

Ranpur. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 19° 54' and 20“ 12' N. and 85° 8' and 85° 28' E., 
with an area of 203 square miles. It is bounded on the north, 
east, and south by Puri District, and on the west by the State 
of Nayagarh. The south-west is a region of forest-clad and 
almost entirely uninhabited hills, which wall in its whole western 


side, except at a single point, where a pass leads into the ad- 
joining State of Nayagarh. To the north and east there are 
extensive fertile and populous valleys. The State claims to be 
the most ancient of all the Orissa Tributary States, and its long 
list of chiefs covers a period of over 3,600 years. It is the only 
State whose ruler refrains from pretensions to an Aryan ances- 
try; and in 1814, in response to an inquiry addressed to all 


the chiefs, the Raja was not ashamed to own his Khond origin. 
The State yields an estimated revenue of Rs. 54,000, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 1,401 to the British Government. The popu- 
lation increased from 40,115 in 1891 to 46,075 in 1901. The 
number of villages is 261, and the density is 227 persons per 
square mile. Hindus numbered 45,762, by far the most nume- 
rous caste being the Chasas (14,000). The capital of the State 
is 14 miles from the Kalupara Ghat station of the East Coast 
section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and about ro miles from 
the Madras trunk road, with which it is connected by a feeder 
road partly bridged and metalled. The State maintains a 
middle English school, 3 upper primary and 38 lower p rimar y 
schools, and a dispensary. 

Daspalla.~One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between ao" r r' and 20° 35' N. and 84" 29' and 85® 7' E. 
with an area of 568 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
y Angul District and the State of Narsinghpur, from the 
latter of which it is separated by the Mahanadi river; on the 
Mst by KhandparS and Nayagarh ; on the south by the Madras 
Uistnct of Ganjam ; and on the west by Baud. Daspalla, 
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part of Baud and acknowledged its suzerainty, is now quite 
separate. The large tract known as the Khondmals, with an 
area of about 800 square miles, which originally belonged to 
Baud, was made over to the British Government in 1835 by 
the chief, who was unable to control the Khonds or to put 
a stop to their human sacrifices ; and it was in iSpr formed 
into a subdivision of Angul District, The State as now con- 
stituted yields an estimated revenue of Rs. 64,000, and pays to 
the British Government a tribute of Rs. 800, The population 
decreased from 89,551 in 1891 to 88,250 in 1901. The falling 
off is due, as in the case of the Khondmals, partly to the 
prevalence of epidemic disease and the general unhcalthincss 
of the climate, and partly to the emigration of many migrator)’ 
Khonds during the soircity which occurred in 1900. The 
number of villages is 1,070, and the density is 70 persons per 
square mile. Of the total population, 87,988 claimed to be 
Hindus, but many of them arc really Hinduized aborigines. 
The most numerous castes are the Gaurs (23,000), Khonds 
(15,000), Pans (9,000), Sudhas (7,000), and Chasas (4,000). 
The Khonds {fee KitoxoMALs) are giving up their primitive 
customs and beliefs, and endeavouring to amalgamate with 
their Hindu neighbours. The land is fertile and is well pro- 
vided with wells, reservoirs, and other sources of irrigation. 
The Mahanadl, which forms the northern boundary of the 
State,.and the Tel, which borders it on its west, afford excellent 
facilities for water-carriage ; and rice, oilseeds, and such cereals 
as are produced in the State are exported in large quantities 
by boat down the Mahanadl. The State maintains a middle 
English school, 4 upper primary and 16 lower primary schools, 
and a charitable dispensaiy. 

Baud Village.— -Capital of the Orissa 1 ributaty State of 
the same name, Bengal, situated in 20" 50' N. and 84" 23' 
E., on the right bank of the Mahanadl. Population (1901), 
3,292- The village contains several ancient temples. The 
most important arc the Nabagraha temple, built of red sand- 
stone, very profusely carved, and probably dating from the 
ninth century ; and three temples of Siva with elaborately 
carved interiors. 

[Arehaeolo^cal Survey Reports, vol. xiii, pp. 118-9. 

Gangpur — One of the TribuUiry States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 21“ 47' and 22® 32' N. and 83® 33' and 85® u' 
E., \rith an area of 2,492 • square miles. It is bounded on the 

‘ This fif-urc, which differs from the area shown in the Census Rttort of 
Jpol, Was supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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north by the State of Jashpur and ^Snchl District; on the 
east by SinghbhQm ; on the south by the States of Bonai, 
Sambalpur, and Bamra; and on the \rest by the State of 
Baigaih in the Central Provinces. Gangpur consists of a long 
undulating table-land about 700 feet above the sea, dotted 
here and there with hill ranges and isolated peaks which rise 
to a height of 2,240 feet In the north the descent from the 
higher plateau of Chota Nagpur is gradual ; but on the south 
the Mahavira range springs abruptly from the plain in an 
irregular wall of tilted and disrupted rock with two flanking 
peaks, forming the boundaiy between Giingpur and the State 
of Bamra. The principal rivers are the Ib, which enters the 
State from Jashpur and passes through it from north to south 
to join the MabSnadi in Sambalpur, the Sankh from KSnchT, 
and the South Koel from SinghbhQm. The two latter meet in 
the east of Gangpur, and the united stream, under the name 
of the BrahmanI, flows south into the plains of Orissa. The 
confluence of the Koe! and Sankh is one of the prettiest spots 
in Gangpur ; and it is said by local tradition to be the scene 
of the amour of the sage Parasara with the fisherman’s 
daughter hlatsya Gandha, the offspring of w’hich was Vyasa, 
the reputed compiler of the Vedas and the Mahabharata. 
These rivers are practically dry from the end of the cold 
season till the rains, and there is no systematic navigation 
on them. Tigers, leopards, wolves, hyenas, bison, and many 
kinds of deer abound, and peafowl are numerous. 

The State Avas once under the suzerainty of S.ambalpur, 
which formed part of the dominions of the Maratha Kajfis of 
Nagpur. It was ceded in 1803 to the British Government by 
the Treaty of Dcogaon, but was restored to the Maratha RajJ 
in 1806. It reverted under the provisional engagement with 
hladhuji Bhonsla in 1818, and was finally ceded in rSsfi. In 
1821 the feudal supremacy of Sambalpur over Gangpur was 
cancelled by the British Government, and a fresh samI 
granted to the chief. In 1827, after the permanent cession, 
another sa//atf was granted for a period of five years, but this 
rvas allowed to run till 1875 before it was renewed. The hast 
wflflrfwas granted to the chief in 1899. The State was trans- 
ferred from Chota Nagpur to Orissa in 2905. 

The total revenue is Rs. 2,40,000, and the tribute p.'ipble 
to the British Government is Rs. 1,250, The relations of the 
chief >rith the British Government arc regulated by the sattad 
granted in 1899, which w.ts reissued in 1905 with a few vcrhil 
changes due to the transfer of the State to Orissa, Under this 
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sanad the chief Avas formally recognized and permitted to 
administer his territory subject to prescribed conditions, and 
the tribute was fixed for a further period of trventy years, 
at the end of which it is liable to revision. The chief is under 
the general control of the Commissioner of Orissa, who is 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, as regards all impor- 
tant matters of administration, including the settlement and 
collection of land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the 
administration of justice, arrangements connected with excise, 
salt, and opium, and disputes in which other States are con- 
cerned ; and he cannot levy import and export duties or 
transit dues, unless they are especially authorized by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. He is permitted to levy rents and 
certain other customary dues from his subjects, and is em- 
powered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five years 
and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200; but sentences of imprison- 
ment for more than two years and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The recorded population increased from 191,440 in 1891 to 
238,896 in 1901, the development being due partly to a more 
accurate enumeration and partly to the State having been 
opened out by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which runs through 
the south-east corner for about 70 miles. The number of 
villages is 806, one of which, Suadi, contains the residence 
of the Raja. The density is 96 persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered r46,549, Animists 88,949, Muhammadans 
1,640, and Christians 1,758. The most numerous tribes are 
the Oraons (47,000), Goods (37,000), KhariSs (26,000), Bhuiyas 
(24,000), and Mundas (19,000). The Agatias (7,000), a culti- 
vating caste, claim to be descendants of Kshattriya immigrants 
from Agra. A branch of the German Evangelical Mission, 
Avith its head-quarters at Kumarkela, has been at Avork since 
1899 and has made several converts. The Roman Catholic 
Jesuit Mission established in the Biru pargana of Ranchi 
claims many converts in the State, chiefly among the Oraons. 

The soil of the Ib valley towards the south is extremely pro- 
ductive, and here the skilful and industrious Agarias make the 
most of their land; in the north the soil is less fertile, and 
the cultivators are ignor^t and lazy. The principal crops are 
nee, sugar-cane, and oilseeds. Irrigation from rivers and 
streams is extensively resorted to, but large AAwks are not 
numerous. The estates of Hingir and Nagra and certain 
portions of the hhaha, or chief’s oAvn domain, contain stretches 
Of sal {Skarea robusta), Avhich have been worked since the 
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opening of the Bengal-Nagpur line through the State. Iht 
chief jungle products are lac^ resin, and catechu. The forests 
also contain a large number of edible roots and indigenous 
drugs. Sabai grass (Tschaemum angustifolium) grows plenti- 
fully throughout the State and is exported in large quantities. 
Diamonds hare occasionally been found in the sands of the 
Ib river, and gold-washing is carried on in most of the rivers 
and streams by Jhora Gonds, who thus gain a precarious 
livelihood. An extensive coal-hcld is situated in the llingir 
estate, and negotiations for its working are now in progress. 
Limestone and iron occur throughout the State in great abun- 
dance especially in the north-cast, where a concession of too 
square miles has been made to a European prospector; the 
industry is developing rapidly and promises to be important. 
Work has also been commenced in the dolomite deposit in 
the same concession, where the stone procurable is said to be 
extremely rich and extensive. Villages in Gangpur are held 
either on feudal tenures or on farming leases. The feudal 
tenures date back to the early times when the vassals of the 
chief received grants of land in consideration of rendering 
military service and making certain payments in kind. These 
payments and the service conditions also have been gradually 
commuted to a quit-rent in money. The other villages arc 
leased out to small farmers, called gaonlias or gcmjhtn, who 
pay a fixed annual rent and are remunerated by lands, called 
bogra, which are held rent free. Rents are paid only for rice 
lands, but the cultivators are bound to work gratuitously for 
the chief in return for the uplands which they hold rent free. 
The police force was reorganized in 1900, and is now managed 
by the chiefs eldest son as District Superintendent on the 
lines followed in British Districts. The State contains alto- 
gether 13 police stations and outposts, and the force consist.s 
of s4 ofBcers and 134 constables, maintained at a cost of 
Rs. 80,000 ; there is in addition a chauhiiar in each vilhige, 
who is remunerated by a grant of land. The State jail M 
Su3di has accommodation for 50 prisoners, and there is a dis- 
pcns.'iiy at the same place, at which in- and out-patients arc 
treated. The State maintains a middle English school, and 
7 upper primary and 8 lower primary schools. 

Suhdi. — Capital of GSngpur State, Bengal, situated in 
22® 8' N. and 84® a'E., on the lb river. Population (1901), 
2,185. SuSdi contains the residence of the chief, a court- 
house, a jail with .accommodation for 50 prisoners, a school, 
and a dispensaiy with accommodation for in-paticnU. 
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Bonai.— Tributary State of Orissa, Bengal, lying behveen 
ax'* 39' and 22“ %' N. and 84° 30' and Ss" 23' E., with an area 
of 1,296* square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Gangpur and Singhbhum District; on the east by 
Keonjhar; and on the south and west by Bamra. Bonai is 
shut in on all sides by rugged forest-clad hills, intersected by 
a few passes or gorges which connect it with the surrounding 
States. The space xvithin is not one extensive valley but is 
interspersed here and there with hills. Most of the hills are 
densely wooded to the summit, and except at the regular 
passes are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The principal 
peaks are Mankarnacha (3,639 feet), Badamgarh (3,525 feet), 
and Kumritar (3,490 feet). Elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, 
hog, deer, and peafowl are met with in the forests. The 
Brahman!, the only large river, flows from north to south 
through the centre of the State. It receives the drainage of 
the surrounding hill streams, and waters a beautiful and 
spacious valley containing large groves of mango and other 
fruit trees. 

Bonai was ceded to the British Government in 1803 under 
the Treaty of Deogaon by RaghujI Bhonsla of Nagpur, to 
whom it was restored by a special engagement in 1806. It 
reverted to the British Government under the provisional 
agreement concluded with Midhuj! Bhonsla (Appa Sahib) in 
1818, and was finally ceded by tbe treaty of 1826. The State 
is ordinarily administered, subject to certain restrictions, by 
the Raja, who is required to pay a tribute and to render 
military service in time of war. Indra Deo, the grandfather of 
the present chief, received the title of Bahadur for his services 
in suppressing the Keonjhar rising. During the minority of 
the present chief the State is under the direct management 
of Government. Tbe total revenue is Rs. 1,30,000, and the 
tribute is Rs. 500 per annum. The ruling family claims to 
have come from Ceylon, but appears to be of aboriginal 
Bhuiya origin. In 1905 the State was transferred from Chota 
Nagpur to Orissa. The relations of the chief with the British 
Government are regulated by a sanad granted in i 8 gg, and 
reissued in 1905 with a few verbal changes due -to the transfer 
of the State to Orissa. Under this samd the chief was 
formally recognized and permitted to administer his territory 
subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is 

* This fignie, which diffeis from the area shown in the Census Report of 
JQoi, was supplied by the Snrve) or-Geneial. 
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liable to revision. The chief is under the general control of 
the Commissioner of Orissa, who is Superintendent of the 
Tributary Mahals, as regards all important matters of adminis- 
tration, including the settlement and collection of land revenue, 
the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, arrange- 
ments connected with excise, salt, and opium, and disputes in 
which other States are concerned j and he cannot levy import 
and export duties or transit dues, unless they are specially 
authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor. He is permitted to 
levy rents and certain other customary dues from his subjects, 
and is empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to 
five years and of fine to the extent of Rs. aoo ; but sentences 
of imprisonment for more than two years and of fine exceeding 
Rs. 50 require the confirmadon of the Commissioner. 

The recorded population increased from 32,120 in 1891 to 
38,277 in igor, the growth being due partly to a more accurate 
enumeration and partly to the country having been rendered 
more accessible by the Bengal-N 5 gpnr Railway, The inhabi- 
tants reside in 217 villages, the most populous of which ate 
situated in the central valley along the banks of the BrShman! j 
for the whole State the density is 30 persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 26,371 and Animists 11,745. The population 
consists chiefly of aborigines, the most numerous tribes being 
the BhuiySs, Gonds, Hos, Kharias, Mundls, and Pans. The 
BhuiySs and Gonds are the most influential classes; they have 
always shown a very independent attitude towards the RSja, 
and within the last thirty years one rebellion of the BhuiyaS 
and two of the Gonds have taken place. The headman of 
the BhuiySs, who is called saont, claims the prerogative of 
bestowing on the Raja the ilka or sign of investiture, a claim 
which is, however, not recognized by the chief. The two 
headmen or leadere of the Gonds are respectively called 
ntahapaira and dandfai. The saont, the mahdpatra, and the 
dandpdt are the only three fief-holders or sub-proprietors 
under the Raja, each possessing several villages and having to 
render military service to the Raja if required, besides paying 
a fixed yearly rental. There is some immigration of Kols, 
MundSs, and Oraons from SinghbhQm, and of KaltuySs (Kol- 
thas) and Agarias from Sambalpur. These folk take leases 
of jungle-clad tracts and reclaim them, and the area under 
cultivation is thus being rapidly extended. The Kaltuya 
settlers, who are mostly paid labourers under the Bhuiyas, arc 
very industrious and intelligent cultivators ; in some places 
they bank up the hill streams and utilize for irrigation the 
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water thereby stored up. Rice is the staple product; three 
successive crops are grown in the year — the goradhan or the 
earliest highland autumn ricei the ordinary autumn crop, and 
the winter rice. Among the minor crops are pulses, maize, 
and oilseeds ; castor-oil plants and sugar-cane are largely 
grown on homestead lands ; and cotton is also extensively 
cultivated. Pasturage is plentiful. Bonai possesses large 
forests, full of valuable trees, such as sal {SJiorea robusta), 
Ssan {Terminalia tomeniosd), liasal (RterMarpus Marsufiuni), 
sissii (Balbergia Sissoo), and kusitm (Schleichera irijuga). 
Since these have been made accessible by the opening of the 
Bengal-Ndgpur Railway, they have formed a valuable source 
of income to the State. Minor forest products of value are 
lac, iasar cocoons, and sahai grass {Ischaemum angtisltfolium). 
Gold is found in small quantities in the bed and banks of the 
Brahman! ; the sand is washed by Jhora Gonds, but their 
daily earnings range only from 2 to 4 annas. In i8g6 the 
Bengal Gold and Silver Company took a prospecting lease 
from the Rlja for three years, paying a premium of Rs. 25,000, 
but the enterprise was abandoned as unprofitable. Iron is 
found, but is extracted only for local use. Brass pots and 
ornament^ pots of a soft black stone, and coarse cotton cloths 
are manufactured, but in quantities hardly sufficient to meet 
the local demand. The chief imports are European cotton 
fabrics, salt, kerosene oil, machine-made thread, and tobacco ; 
and the chief exports are oilseeds, hides, horns, he, Iasar 
cocoons, timber, g/a, sabai grass, and wax. These articles are 
carried to the railway on pack-bullocks or by coolies ; for want 
of good roads, carts are seldom used. An unmetalled and 
unbridged road connects Bonaigarh with Raurkela station on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Rmlway, a distance of about 45 miles. 

The police force consists of 6 officers and 27 men, besides 
a body of village chaukidars and goraits. A dispensary is 
maintained by the State at Bonaigarh, and at the same place 
there is a jail with accommodation for 50 prisoners. The 
State also maintains ii lower primary schools. 

Badamgarh.— Peak in Bonai State, Bengal, situated in 21° 
49 N. and 85° 16' E., and rising to a height of 3,1:21: feet 
above sea-level. 


Bonaigarh.— Capital of Bonai State, Bengal, situated in 
” 1,'^^ I’opulation (1901), 1,850. Bonai- 

garh, which contains the residence of the Raja, a dispensary, 
and a jail, is surrounded on three sides by the Brahman! river, 
and IS further defended by a high mud wall and moat. It 
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is connected by an unbridged and unmctalled road about 
45 miles in length with Raurkcla station on the Bcngal-Njgpat 
Railway. The site, which is very picturesque, is 505 fcti 
above sea-level. 

Kumritar.— Peak in Bonai State, Bengal, situated in :i* 
45' N. and 85“ 9' E., 3,490 feet above se.a-lcvcl. 

MankarnSlcha. — Highest peak in Bonai State, Bengal, 
situated in 21“ 47' N. and 85® 14' E., and rising to a height 
of 3,639 feet above sea-level. 

Bamra.— Feudatorj' State in Bengal, Ijing between 21® 9' 
and 22® ra' N. and 84® 8' and 85® 13' E., and occupying 
a tract of hilly country between the valley of the Mahlnadl 
and the Chotd NSgpur plateau. Up to 1905 the State was 
under the political control of the Central Prorinccs. The 
eastern portion of the State consists of a mass of hill and 
jungle, but to the west^and north there is open and fertile 
country*. The total area is 1,988 square miles, and the capital 
is Deogarh. The only important river is the Brahmanl, 
which flows through a small strip on the eastern border. 
Wild elephants are found in the State. The ruling family arc 
Gangilbansi Rajputs. They have a genealogy* dating back to 
A.D. i6o2 ; and according to their traditions the first Riljfl of 
Bamra belonged to the royal family of Patnii State, and w.is 
stolen from his home and made king of B 5 mra by the Bhuiyils 
and Khonds. The late Rfija, Sir Sfldhnl Deo, K.C.I.E., was 
a gentleman of advanced education and enlightened news who 
did much to improve his State. He died in 1903 and n-n.s 
succeeded by his son. Raja Tribhuvan Deo, The relations of 
the State with Government arc controlled by a Politicil Agent 
subordinate to the Commissioner of Orissa. The population 
in igoi numbered 123,378 persons, showing an incrc.asc since 
1891 of 18 per cent. About 77 per cent, of the population 
speak Oriyji and 18 per cent, the Oraon and Mund.lrl dialects. 
As is shown by the language, the population is m.ainly OriyJI, 
the Ch.as.is, Kisnns, G.ahr.1s, and Giindas being the most impor- 
tant castes numerically. There arc also a number of GQnd.s 
and Bhuiytls. 

The soil is light and sandy, the best quality being found 
under the hills, 'fhe area cultivated in 1905 was 227 .squ.irc 
miles, or ri per cent of the total, li.aving largely increased 
during the Last dcaidc. The principal crops arc rice, ///, 
and castor, about 140 square miles being alw.ays under rice. 
There arc 974 irrig.ation tanks. The Stale forests cover 1,734 
square miles, and contain valu.ablc sal timber {Shorea rahis/a). 
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which has only been exploited within recent years. Saw-mills 
have been established at Sirid, zo miles from Deogarh, at 
which about 50,000 sleepers are at present annually produced 
for export. Lac, silk cocoons, catechu, and myrabolams are 
other forest products. The State also contains considerable 
deposits of iron ore and mica. At Balam, 10 miles from 
Deogarh, the late chief established a factory with an irrigation 
pump, and also flour-mills, sugar-cane-mills, and an oil-mill 
worked by two portable engines. There are 23 miles of 
metalled and 183 miles of unmetalled roads, maintained from 
the State funds under the direct supervision of the chief. 
The Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the north-eastern 
corner of the State with two stations— Bamra Road and 
Garpos— tvithin its borders. 

The revenue from all sources amounted in 1904 to 
Rs. 1,54,000, the principal items being land revenue, Rs.68,000 ; 
forests, Rs. 16,000 j and excise, Rs. 10,000. The taxation of 
land is about 10 annas per cultivated acre. A regular assess- 
ment has been made on the basis of soil classification. The 
expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,48,000, the principal items 
being the private expenses of the chiefs family, Rs. 50,000 ; 
general administration, Rs. 8,200; police, Rs. 12,000; and 
education and medical, Rs. 5,000 each. Rs. 1,500 is paid as 
tribute to the British Government. In 1904 the State had 
28 schools with 1,005 pupls, including a high school at 
Deogarh. At the Census of 1901, 5,011 persons were shown 
as literate, all in Oriya, and 4 per cent, of the population 
(7"6 males and 0-3 females) were able to read and write. The 
State maintains two dispensaries, at Deogarh and Kuchinda, 
in which nearly 19,000 cases were treated during 1904. 

Deogarh Town. — Capital of the Bamra Feudatory State, 
Bengal, situated in zi° 32' N. and 84® 45' E., 58 miles by 
road from Bamra Road station on the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 5,702. The town lies in a hollow 
surrounded by hills, over one of which there is a picturesque 
waterfall. Deogarh has lately increased in population rapidly 
owing to the enlightened views of the chief, who has invited 
many educated natives to take up their residence at his head- 
quarters. It is well laid out; and has ornamental parks and 
gardens. The tom is connected by telephone wth Bamra 
station, the total length of wire being 84 miles. It has also 
a prmting press with Onya type ; and a weekly paper is 
published, which circulates in Sambalpur and the Oriya 
States. A high school affiliated to the Calcutta University, 
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with a chemical and physical laboratory, is maintained by the 
State. 

Ralrakhol. — Feudatory State in Bengal, lying between so' 
56' and 21® 24' N. and 83® 59' and 84® 53' E., with an area of 
833 square miles. Up to 1905 political control iras exercised 
by the Central Provinces Administration. It lies to the south- 
east of Sambalpur District, and is bounded by the Blmra and 
Sonpur States on the north and south. The capital is at 
Rampur, a village (r9oi) of 1,416 inhabitants, 44 miles from 
Sambalpur by road. The greater part of the State consists of 
hilly country covered with dense forests, but there are some 
open tracts on the north and south. Wild elephants, bufialo, 
and bison are found in the forests, and also, it is said, a special 
variety of light-coloured wild hog. The ruling family claim to 
be Kadambansi Rajputs, and to be a branch of the Bonai Raj 
family. 

The State was formerly subordinate to Bamra, but was freed 
from its dependence and constituted one of the Garhjat cluster 
by the Rajas of Patna in the eighteenth century. The tradi- 
tions of the ruling house relate that there used to be constant 
war between BSmra and Rairakhol, and on one occasion the 
whole of the Rairakhol family were destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of one boy who was bidden by a ButkS Sudh woman. 
She placed him in a cradle supported on four uprights, and 
when the B 3 mra RSja’s soldiers came to seek for him, the 
Sudhs swore, *If we have kept him either in heaven or earth, 
may our God destroy us.’ The Bamra people were satisfied 
with this reply and the child was saved, and on coming to 
manhood he won back his kingdom. In consequence of this 
incident, the Butka Sudhs are considered by the Rairakhol 
house as relations on the mother’s side; they have 'several 
villages allotted to them, and perform sacrifices for the ruling 
family. In some of these villages nobody may sleep on a cot 
or sit on a high chair, so as to be between heaven and earth, 
in the position in which the child was saved. The late RSja 
Bishan Chandra Janamuni died in 1900, after having occupied 
the gaddi for seventy-five years. His grandson R5ja Gauro 
Chandra Deo, then thirty years of age, was installed in the 
same year, subject to certain conditions, the obligation to 
accept a Government Dlwan during a probationary period 
being one. The relations of the State with Government are 
in charge of a Political Agent who is subordinate to the Com- 
missioner of Orissa. The population in rpoi was 26888 
having increased by 32 per cent, during the previous ftiyn de! 
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The number of inhabited villages is 319, and the density of 
population 32 persons per square mile. Oriya is the language 
of 90 per cent, of the population, and the Oraon and Mundari 
dialects are spoken by a few hundred persons each. The 
Chasas are the most numerous caste in the State, and next 
to them the Gonds, Gandas, and Sudhs. 

The soil is generally light and sandy. A regular survey has 
been carried out in only about half of the total number of 


villages, the assessments for the smaller villages being made 
summarily. As nearly as can be ascertained, about 64 square 
miles, or 8 per cent, of the total area, were cropped in 1904. 
Rice occupies 37 square miles, and the crops next to this in 
importance are ///, urad, and kultla. There are 376 tanks, 
from which 3,400 acres can be irrigated. About 470 square 
miles are covered with forest. Sal {Shorea rolmstd) is the 
principal timber tree, and a considerable revenue is derived 


from the sale of sal sleepers. The rearing of tasar silk- 
cocoons in the State forests is a local industry, as is also the 
extraction of catechu. There are extensive deposits of iron 
ore, which are worked by the Khonds, a few manufactured 
implements being delivered to the Raja as a cess. The State 
contains 3 miles of gravelled and 35 of embanked roads. The 
principal routes are from RSmpur to Sambalpur, Sonpur, 
BSmra, and Cuttack. Exports of produce are taken to 
Sambalpur railway station. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 55,000, of which 
Ks. 13,000 was denved from land, Rs. 13,000 from forests, 
and Rs. 7,000 from excise. Land revenue is still partly paid 
m kmd m certain tracts, while in others, called pam pargams 
and SI uated on the frontiers of the State, the cultivators 
formerly lay under an obligation of military service, which has 
now shrunk to that of escort duty to the Raja. In twelve 
years since 1893. Rs. 93.000 has been expended ol Sc 

garh States dmsion. Besides the roads already mentioned 
a palace for the chiefs family and State offices have been 

rrr expenditurr-nX S 

S.'”l7oo.S^tbt 

1904. ^ were treated in 
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Sonpur State.~Feudalor3' State in Bengal, lying btincca 
20° 32' and 21® n' N. and 83® 27' and 84® i6' E., with a total 
area of 906 square milts. The Stale was transferred from tbe 
Central Provinces to Bengal in 1905. It lies to the south 
of Sambalpur District on both sides of the MahrmadI river, 
between Patna State on the west and Rairakhol on the cjvt. 
The capital is at Sonpur, 54 miles distant from Sambalpur 
by road. The country consists of an undulating plain, with 
small isolated hills scattered over its surface. The Mahinadl 
flows through its centre, and other rivers arc the Ong and 
Suktel, a tributary of the Tel The Jfra bounds Sonpur to the 
north and the Tel to the south, all these rivets being affluents 
of the hlahanadi on its right bank. The surface soil has been 
impoverished by erosion from the rivers. The forests are not 
extensive, and do not conkun valuable timber. Copperplate 
inscriptions found in the neighbourhood of Sonpur town, which 
are attributed to the later Gupta kings and the Ganga kings of 
Kalinga, prove that Sonpur was colonized by the Hindus at 
an early period of history ; and the extensive ruins of houses, 
temples, and wells show that it was formerly a much more 
important place than it is at present. Nothing definite is 
known of its history prior to about 1556, when it was con- 
quered by hladhul^ SSh, fourth RAjS of Samkilpur, and 
settled on his son Madan GopAl, of whom the present ruling 
family are the direct descendants. They are Chauhdn Rfijputs 
by caste. The grandfather of the present chief, NUadhar 
Singh Deo, obtained the title of Rflja BabAdur for services 
rendered to the British Government during the S.nmbalpur 
insurrection. He died in 1891, and was succeeded by his son 
PratAp Rudta Singh Deo, who obbiincd the same title in 
recognition of the improved methods of administration intro- 
duced by him. He died in 1902, and iras succeeded by his 
son RAja Blr Mitrodayai Singh Deo, then 28 years old, a young 
man of considerable intelligence and promise, who had for 
some time taken an active part in the .administration. A 
Political Agent lias been appointed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment for the management of its relations with the Sl.atc. 'Die 
population in 1901 was 169,877, having dccrc.ascd by 13 [icr 
cent during the previous decade. The density is rS8 persons 
per square mile. The State contains one toivn, Sonpur 
(population, 8,887), ^nd 899 inluabitcd vill.ages. Itink.’l, lying 
on the hIahAn.adI between S.amba]pur and Sonpur, is a pi.ace 
of some importance. The inhabitants of the State are jirac- 
tically all Oriy.As, and speak lh.at langu.agc. G.abr.'s or Alilr:., 
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Brahmans, DumSls, BhuliaS, and Kewats or boatmen are the 
principal castes. The large proportion of Brahmans may 
be attributed to the patronage of the great-grandfather of 
the present RSja, and of his father, who was a Sanskrit 
scholar. 


The soil is sandy and ite fertility has been reduced by 
erosion. About 197 square miles, or 22 per cent, of the total 
area, were cultivated in 1904. Rice occupied 167 square 
miles, and other crops are tnung, kul/Jii, and til. The State 
contains tjdpS tanks, from which nearly 34 square miles can 
be irrigated. The forests are situated principally along the 
borders. Sal (Shorea robusla) is the principal timber tree, 
and most of the other common species also occur. The 
exports of forest produce are inconsiderable, as there is a good 
market for them in the State itself. No minerals are worked 
at present. The weaving of coarse cotton and iasar silk cloth 
are the only industries, and the exports consist almost solely 
of agricultural produce. Before the construction of the Ben- 


gai-ixagpur railway, when the Mahanadi was the main outlet 
for the trade of Sambalpur, both Sonpur and Binka were of 
some importance as places of call and transhipment, and 
numbers of boatmen were employed in the carnage of goods 
on the river. The through traffic has now practically vanished, 
but the produce of Sonpur is taken either up to Sambalpur or 
doTO to Cuttack. Sonpur is connected by surface roads with 
Sambalpur, Bolangir, Rairakhol, and Baud, and Binka with 
Barpah. The State manages its own public works. 

The revenue of the State in 1904 was Rs. 1,20,000, of which 
Rs 46.000 was derived from land, Rs. 18,000 from forests, 
and Rs. 23,000 from excise. The State has been surveyed 

^een made, and the village 
headmen hold on leases granted to them in 1888, The in- 
mdence of knd revenue is 5 annas 4 pies per cultivated acre. 

bdn/r ‘he main heads 

administration (Rs. r3,oDo), and 

” hable to revision.^ The 
educational institutions comprise 29 schools with 2,109 punils 

including two English middle schools with 59 pupils a vema’ 

«ddi. .choH g,*. „d?Sw, s; 
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their traditions, their ancestor was a Kajput prince who lived 
near Mainpuri and was expelled from his territories by the 
Muhammadans. He came with his family to Patna, where 
he was killed in battle; but his tvife, who was pregnant, was 
sheltered by a Binjhal, in whose hut she brought forth a son. 
At this time Patna was divided among eight chiefs called the 
Ath Malik, who took it in turn to reign for one day each over 
the whole territory. The Rajput boy Ramai Deo, on growing 
up, killed all the chiefs and constituted himself sole ruler. 


In succeeding reigns the family extended their influence over 
surrounding territories, including the greater part of what is 
now Sambalpur District and the adjoining States, the chiefs of 
this area being made tributaiy. Chandarpur was conquered 
from the rulers of'Ratanpur. The twelfth Raja, Narsingh 
Deo, ceded to his brother Balram Deo such portions of his 
tenitories as lay north of the Ong river. The latter founded 
a new State (Sambalpur), which very soon afterwards by 
acquisition of territory in every direction became the most 
powerful of all the Garhjat cluster, while from the same time 
the importance of Patna commenced to decline. In the 


eighteenth century, when the Mar5th5s conquered Sambalpur, 
Patna had become a dependency of that State, and was also 
made tributaiy; and its subsequent history is that of Sambal- 
pur. It was made a Feudatory State in 1865. In 1869 the 
tyranny of Maharaja Stir Pratap Deo and of his brother Lai 
Bishnath Singh caused a rising among the Khonds of Patna. 
They were speedily reduced, but not until Lai Bishnath Singh 
and his followers had committed many atrocities in cold 
blood. An inquiry into the causes of the outbreak led to the 
deposition of the chief, and the assumption of the manage- 
ment of the State by the British Government in 1871. The 
Maharaja died in 1878, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Ramchandra Singh, who was bom in 1872 and educated at 
the Rajkumar College, then located at Jubbulpore. He was 
installed in 1894, but had already then begun to show some 
signs of derangement of intellect, and in 1895 he shot his wife 
and himself in the palace, both dying instantaneously. As he 
left no male issue, his uncle Lai Dalgarijan Singh was recog- 
nized as chief, on his undertaking that he would conduct his 
administration ivith the assistance of a Diwan appointed by 
oov^ment. In 1900, in consequence of the unsatisfactory 

the organized dacoity. 

the chief iras called on to invest his Diwan with large judicial 

powers and control over the police. A Political Agent in sub- 
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Provinces, and the remaining area is summarily assessed. The 
total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,70,000; the principal 
heads being tribute, Rs. 8,500 ; expenses of the ruling family, 
Rs. 39,000 ; general administration, Rs. 14,000 j police, Rs. 
22,000 ; and public works, Rs. 33,000. The tribute is liable 
to revision. The public works of the State were managed by 
the Chhattisgarh States division from 1893 to 1904, and during 
that time Rs. 2,33,000 was expended. Besides the roads 
already mentioned, a palace for the Maharaja, a courthouse, 
and a dispensary have been constructed, in addition to minor 
works. The educational institutions comprise one English and 
one vernacular middle school, a girls' school, and 37 primary 
schools, with a total of 3,819 pupils, including 672 girls. The 
expenditure on education in 1904 was Rs. 9,200. At the 


Census of X901 only 5,142 persons were returned as literate, 
1-9 per cent. (3<6 males and o-i females) being able to read 
and vvrite. A dispensary has been established at Bolangir, at 
which 25,000 patients were treated in 1904. 

K&lahandl (formerly known as Karond). — Feudatory State 
in Bengal, lying between 19" 3' and 20“ 28' N. and 82“ 32' 
and 83®’ 47' E. It is bounded on the north by the Patna 
State, on the north-west by Raipur District, and on the east, 
south-east, and south-west by the Jeypore zamindari of Viza- 
gapatam District. The area of the State is 3,745 square miles ; 
and the capital is Bhawani Patna, a village of 4,400 inhabi- 
tants, 140 miles from Sambalpur and 130 from Chicacole 
station on the East Coast Railway. From the north-east to 


the south-west of the State runs an almost continuous range of 
hills, a part of the Eastern Ghats, with several peaks approach- 
ing 4,000 feet ill elevation. ’ To the north of this range lies a 
stretch of comparadvely open country interspersed with low 
hills. The uplands are generally well wooded, except in tracts 
where the forest has been burnt off for cultivation. The 
Indravati river rises in the south of the State and passes into 
Bastar after a short course through the hills. The open 
country is drained by the Tel river and its affluent the Hatti. 

The ruling family are Nagbansi Rajputs, and are said to be 
connected with the Satrangarh Rajas ofChota Nagpur. The 
State appears to have existed from a remote period without 
being subject to any definite suzerainty. The payment of 
tribute and acknowledgement of their supremacy were, how- 
ever,^ imposed by the Marathas. In 1878 the chief Udit 
Pratap Deo, obtained an hereditary salute of 9 guns. In 1881 
on the death of Udit Pratap Deo, discontent bLe out among 
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the primitive Khond tribe, who form o large proportion of the 
population. The late Raja had encouraged the immigration 
of members of the Kolta caste, who arc excellent agriculturists 
.ind keenly acquialivc of land ; and many of the Khond head- 
men and tenants had been ousted by them. The smouldering 
grievances of the Khonds had been suppressed by Udit PratSp, 
but they now found expression in acts of plunder. A British 
ofTtcer w,is dispatched to Kdldbandl to inquire into their com- 
plaints, and a settlement was arrived at, which it was thought 
would prove satisfactory'. These hopes, however, were illusory; 
and in May, 1883, the Khonds rose and slaughtered more than 
80 Koltas, while 300 more were besieged in the village of 
Norl,!, the Khonds appearing with portions of the scalps and 
hair of tire murdered victims h.anging to their bows. Oa the 
arrival of a body of police, which had been summoned from 
Vixag.'riiataur, they dispersed ; .and the outbreak was soon after- 
wards suppressed, scTi'cn of the ringleaders being arrested, tried, 
and hang^. A settlement was made of the grievances of the 
Khonds, and the tranquillity of the State has not again been 
disturbed. The next chief, Rnghu Ktshor Deo, was installed 
in 1S9.] on attaining his majority, but was murdered in 1897 
by a scirant. He left an infant son of two years of age, Drij 
Mohan Deo, who is now being educated at BhawSni Patna. 
During his minority the management of the State is in charge 
of a Political Agent subordinate to the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

The population in 1901 was 350,539, having increased by 
7 per cent, during the previous decade. The number of in- 
habited villages is 3,198, and the density of population 94 
persons per square mile. About 8t per cent, of the population 
spc.ak Oriy.a and 15 per cent. Khondr, the langu.sge of the 
Khond tribe. Khonds number 103,000, or 39 per cent, of the 
total ; and next to them the most numerous castes .arc Gahr 3 s 
nr Ahirs, Dorns (a menial caste of ssreepers}, and Gonds, 
There is a very slight sprinkling of Telugu castes. 

Along the base of the hills is found a light alluvial soil, 
fertile and c.asily tilled, and yielding good crops of almost any 
grain. The open country is covered by black cotton soil 
mixed with limestone nodules and with the yellow clay or 
gravel formed from metamorphic rock. The hilly country on 
the south and cast, amounting to 6 s per cent, of the whole 
State, has not been sun-eyed. Of the remaining Land, 633 
square miles, or 45 per cent, of the available area, are occupied 
for cultivation, and 437 were cultivated in 1904. The staple 
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crops are rice, covering 285 square miles ; til, 68 ; and kodon 
and ^utki, 22. The State contains 1,464 tanks, from which 
289 square miles can be irrigated. The numerous streams 
flowing from the hills also afford natural irrigation to land 
lying on their banks, and fields in this position give two crops 
in the year. Oranges and plantains are grown on irrigated 
land. The prevailing forest tree in the north of the State is 
sal {Shorea nbustci^, teak being rare and local. With the sal 
are associated the other common trees of Peninsular India, 
Farther to the south between the Tel and Indravati, where a 
range of hills intervenes, the rd/ disappears and saj {Terminalia 
fomcttiasa) is the commonest tree. Owing to the distance of 
the forests from the railway, exports of timber are inconsider' 
able. No minerals are worked, but graphite occurs in vems 
and pockets in the metamorphic rocks. The State contains 
48 miles of gravelled and 116 of embanked roads. The prin- 
cipal routes are those from Bhawani Patna to Raipur, and to 
Sambalpur through Bolangir in Patna, and from JflnSgarh to 
Rajim through Deobhog. Exports are sent principally to 
Raipur and the Madras Presidency, while imports are received 
from Raipur, Sambalpur, and Madras. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,11,000, the principal 
Items being land revenue and cesses, Rs. 59,000; forests, 
Rs. 14,000; and excise, Rs. 24,000. The unsurveyed terri- 
tory on the south and east is comprised in six minor zamindari 
estates, and a hilly tract called Donguria, mainly occupied by 
Khonds who practise shifting cultivation. The revenue paid 
by the zamladdrs is Rs. 3,500. Two of the zamindari families 
.are related to the chief. The remaining area has been cadras- 
tnlly surveyed and a settlement effected. The taxation of land 
about 8 annas per cultivated acre. About Rs. 30,000 of the 

in revenue-free grants, 
he total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,36,000, the prLpal 
1 ems eing tribute, Rs. re, 000 ; allowances to the ruling family 
Rs. 20.000; general administration, Rs. 24.000; and S 
Rs. 18,000. The tribute is liable to revision In twdve JeS 
unZ\h^^ 3.23 lakhs on public wrks 

'STS Chl»«>.g„h sate. 
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was Rs. 7,000. At the Census of igor,' 6,129 persons wtie 
returned as able to read and write, the proportion being i.; 
per cent. {3-3 males and o-t females). Dispensaries have 
been established at Bbawfini Patna, Junagarh, K.=L<i htpnr, and 
Thu 3 mal, and a separate dispensary for females at Bhavani 
Patna. About 63,000 persons were treated in these institu- 
tions in 1904. 

Cho^ N&gpur States.— A term formerly applied to nine 
Native States in Chota NSgpur, Bengal, consisting of the seven 
Tributary States of ChSng BhakSr, Kor^ Surguja, Udaipur, 
Jashpur, Gangpur, and Bonai, and the two Feudatory 
States of Kharsawan and Saraikela. The five States first 
named were transferred in October, 1905, to the Central Pro- 
vinces, as part of the territorial redistribution connected with 
the formation of the new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and the Oriya-speaking States of GSngpur and Bonai 
were at the san)e time attached to the Orissa Tributary States. 
The ChoUl Nagpur States therefore now include only the two 
small States of Kharsawan and SaraikelS. These States, which 
lie between 22® 29' and 22® 54' N. and 85" 38' and 86° 0' E., 
have a total area of 602 square miles, and are practically 
wedged in between the Districts of Manbhfim and Singhbhfim. 
They are bounded on the north by the Districts of Ranchi and 
Manbhflm ; on the east and west by Singhbhum and on the 
south by the Orissa State of Mayurbhanj and SinghbbOm. 

Khar^wRn. — Feudatory State of Chota Nagpur, Bengal, 
lying between 22*41' and 22® 53' N. and 85® 38' and 85® 55' E., 
with an area of 253 ’ square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Districts of RSnchl and Manbhum ; on the east by the 
State of Saraikela ; and on the south and west by Singhbhum 
District. The Sonai river flows through the State from north- 
west to south-east. The country on the north and the Elolhan 
fir on the south of this river consist of long ranges of jungle- 
clad hills, attaining in one place an elevation of 2,529 feet. 
The depressions between them are terraced for cultivation. 
The rest of the State is a lowland tract, dotted here and there 
with small isolated hills. In this part, almost the whole of the 
cultivable area has been cleared of forest and turned into rice 
lands. Iron is found in a nodular form in most of the hilly 
ranges. Gold is found in very small quantities in the sands of 
the Sonai river. Copper must once have been extracted on a 
large scale in Khars 3 wan, and traces of ancient mines can be 

< Tins figuK, which diffeis from the area shown in the Census Repert of 
1501, wns supplied by Ibe Surreyor-General. 
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seen at intervals throughout the whole breadth of the State for 
a length of 15 miles j the most extensive ivere in the neighbour- 
hood of Lopso, Recent prospecting operations indicate that 
the supply of copper is still far from exhausted, and it is probable 
that in the near future the State may once more become an im- 
portant mining centre. Nodular limestone, a stalagmitic deposit 
called asurhad, slate, and potstone are found in the hilly tracts. 
About 40 square miles of the State are covered with forest, 
containing chiefly sal {Shorea robusta), Ssan {Terminalia (omen- 
losa), gamhar {Gmelim arborea), kusum (Schlaehera Irijuga), 
piasal {Pierocarpus JIfarsupitm), kend {Diospyros melanosylon), 
jdmuH (Eugenia Jatnbolana), and bamboos. Minor jungle 
products comprise lac, lasar cocoons, and myrabolams. Tigers, 
leopards, bears, several kinds of deer, hares, and peafowl 
abound in the forests. Snakes of several kinds are common 
everywhere. 


1 ne cniet ot Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch of the 
PorahJt RSja’s family. Some generations before the establish- 
ment of British rule, Kunwar Bikram Singh, a younger brother 
of the Raja, obtained from him as a maintenance grant the 
dNenp/rs which constitute the present States of Saraikela and 
KhareSwSn. Bikram Singh by his two wives left five sons. The 
eldest succeeded to SaraikelS, and the second son, from whom 
the present chief is directly descended, to Kharsaw5n. The 
State first oime under the notice of the British in 1703, when, 
w consequence of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 

StSrof f ■? u relating to the 
ZlT « boond, when called 

nS h ™ Government, but he has 

ment for more than two sentences of imprison- 

ment are dealt with by tbeDenm?^” ”®-^ ^ 

Tbe present chief Sri Ram f^h ™."”®®'°oorof Singhbhum. 

llK L, k Wnsamnor, 

tration, or t e time being, under direct British adminis- 


^ '=”6 339 persons per square mile. The 
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inhabitants dwell in 263 nllagcs, the most important of which 
is Kharsawan, the capital of the State. Hindus numbmd 
19,864 and Aniraists 16,277, Hos being the most numerous 
tribe. About 78 per cent, of the population ate supported by 
agriculture. The principal crops grosm in the State in order of 
importance arc rice, maize, pulses, mustard, sugar-cane, and 
tobacco. Coarse cotton cloths and iron cooking utensils are 
manufactured for local use, and in some nllagcs leaf mats ate 
made. The chief eiqrorts are rice, pulses, oilseeds, stick-hr, 
tasar cocoons, and iron ; .and the chief imports arc s.alt, cotton 
thread, cotton piece-goods, tobacco, and brass cooking utensils. 
Trade has been stimulated by the opening of the Bengal-N^put 
Railway, which runs through le miles of the State boundary; 
a station at AmdS is 3 miles from the capiml. The State con- 
tains 8 miles of metalled and 28 miles of unmetallcd raids. 
The total revenue is Rs. 42,000, of which Rs. 17,000 is de- 
rived from the land. Hie police force consists of 4 ofliccrs and 
13 constables, and there is a jail with accommodation for 
It prisoners. The State also maintains n dispcns.iry, a middle 
English school, and two lower primary schools. 

SaraikelS. — Feudatory State of ChotS NSgpur, Bcng.i 1 , 
lying between 22'’ 29' and 22® 54' N. and 85® 50' and 86® i r'E., 
with nn area of 449 ’ square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by hISnbhtim District; on the c.ist and west by SinghbhOm; 
and on the south by the State of MayQrbhanj. It consists 
chiefly of an undulating plain dotted with small rocky hills ; 
towards the cast it is more hilly, nnd the higher ranges in the 
extreme north-cast still contain valuable timber. The scenery 
throughout is wild and romantic in places. The forests 
altogether cover about 50 square miles, the chief tree being the 
sal {Shores rolits/a)-, sabai grass {Isdmmum angustifoKum) 
grows in the forests. Hie State is drained by five streams : the 
Kharkai, the Sanjai, the Sonai, the Asuyfi, and the Bhangbing.1. 
The largest of these, the Kharkai, rises from a hill in May.ilr- 
bhanj and flows northw.irds past SaraikclS village, which it 
skirts on its southern side, eventually joining the Sanj.ii, a tribu- 
tary of the SubarnaTckh.1 

The first ruler of ^unikcl.t was Bikram Singh, n younger .son 
of the PorahSt Raj family. Obtaining p.irt of what is now the 
Saraikclfi State as a lief, he quickly made himself independent. 
He and his descendants cnhirgcd their dominions from time to 
time, nnd gradually eclipsed the p-ircnt family of J’or.'lh.'it in 

' Tliii fiKorei which dilTew from ihr ntta ♦hawn In the Ctmm Kf/^rt of 
11)01, ««i supplied by the Kafrtyot-Cer.e.'sl. 
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jiower and importance. Saraikela first came under the notice 
of the British in ijg3, when, in consequence of disturbances 
on the frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, its chief was compelled 
to enter into engagements relating to fugitive rebels. Ten years 
later, Lord Wellesley, the Governor-General, invited Kunwar 
Abhiram Singh, an ancestor of the present RajS, to render 
assistance in the war against Raghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur. In 
T856 the Kunwar of SaraikelS received the personal title of 
Rajs Bahadur; and his services during the Mutiny were 
rewarded by a khilatenA a rent-free grant in perpetuity of the 
sub-estate of Karaikela, a portion of the escheated teiritoiy of 
the rebel Raja of Porahat. The present chief of Saraikela, 
Rija Udit Narayan Singh Deo Bahadur, rendered assistance to 
the British Government in the Bonai and Keonjhar risings of 
r 888 and tSgt; the title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on 
him in 1884 as a personal distinction. Within the Saraikela 
State ate included the estates of Dugni, Banksai, and IchS, 
which were originally maintenance grants to members of the 
ruling family. They pay no rent, but are subordinate to the 
chief. The administration is conducted by the chief, who 
exerases judicial and executive powers subject to the control of 
the Deputy-Commissioner ofSinghbhOm and the Commissioner 

of the Chota Nagpur Division. He is empowered to pass 
«ces of imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the 
extent of Rs. soo, but sentences for more than two rears’ 

of CommissLer. 
hv fhP n requinng heavier punishment are dealt with 

number of villages in the “’ 1 ®- The 

which are Saraikela (population 3 
IS administered as a munidminy^L K- which 

the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Hinttn "u*’ ** I“ootion on 

Animists 30 036 the mnef ^ numbered 65,650 and 

" oyi 950 i ttie most numerous r-ioiec i-'l . - 
Hos f2r,ooo), Santalsfaoooo) anW ^ being the 

of the inhabitants are supported hv 

»•«< 

some parts of the State, serv^ for f ’'^bich occur in 
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ago on a compatativcly large scale, but has now been aban- 
doned. Soapstone, slate, and mica arc found in places. Cotton 
and iasar cloth, gold, silver and brass ornaments, copper 
trumpets, bell-metal cups and bowls, iron ploughshares, axes, 
vices, spades, shovels, knives, and locks are manufactured. 
The chief imports arc cotton cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and 
spices ; and the chief exports arc rice, ropes, cotton, tamarind, 
sa/mi grass {Ischotmum angttstifo/itim) and timber. The Bengal- 
Niigpur Railway tine runs from east to west across the north of 
the State. It is joined by the branch line to Asansol at Sini, 
wlicrc Large iron and steel works arc projected, to utilize ore 
from the MayOrbhanj Stiitc. The State is traversed by the 
roads from ChaibSsa to Midn.ipore and PurDlia, which are kept 
up by the Singhbhftm road-cess committee; and a metalled 
road from Sini to Saraikcki is maintained by the chief. The 
total revenue of the State is Rs. 92,000, of which Rs. 72,000 is 
derived from the land. There is a police force of n officers and 
25 men, and a jail with accommodation for 32 prisoners. The 
State also maintains a dispensary, 2 middle English, 3 upper 
primary, and 8 lower primar)’ schools. 

Sikkim — Native State in the Eastern Himalayas, lying 
between 27® 5' and 28® 9' N. and 87® 59' and 88® 56' E., with 
an area of 2,818 square miles. It is bounded on the north and 
east by Tibet; on the south-east by Bhutan; on the south by 
Darjeeling District ; and on the west by Nepal. The Tibetan 
name for Sikkim is pronounced Denjong, and more rarely 
Demojong or Demoshong; and the people are called Rong-pa, 
or 'dwcllcre in the ralleys,’ the term M6ra-pa, or 'dwellers in 
the low country,’ being used occasionally to describe the 
Lcpcha inhabitants. 

The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs cast and west, 
forms the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet The SiNOAUiJi 
and Chola ranges, which run southwards from the main chain, 
separate Sikkim from Nepal on the west, and from Tibet and 
Bhutan on the east From the eastern flank of the Singalila range 
rise the great snow peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,r46 feet), one 
of the highest mountains in the world ; it throws out a second 
spur terminating at Tendong. The Chola range, which is 
much loftier than that of Singalil.’i, leaves the main chain at 
the Dongkya mountain; it is pierced by several passes, the 
most frequented of which are the Tangkar La (16,000 feet), 
Natu La (14,200 feet), and Jelep La (14,390 feet). Over the 
last named comes practically the whole trade between Bengal 
and Tibet. From the north-west face of the Dongkya moun- 
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tain an immense spur takes off and runs first west and thra 
south-west to Kinchinjunga, forming the watershed of ^11 tte 
remote sources of the Tista. This spur has a in^n elevation 
of from 18,000 to X9.000 feet; but several of its peaks, of 
which Chomiomo is one, rise much higher. Sikkim may be in 
fact described as the catchment area of the headwaters of the 
Tista river. The whole of the State is situated at a consider- 
able elevation within the Himalayan montain zone, the ranges 
that bound it on three sides forming a kind of horaeshoe, from 
the sides of which dependent spurs project, serving as lateral 
barriers to the Ran^t and the 'I’ista’s greater affluents, the 
Lachung, Lachen, Zemu, Talung, Rongni, and Rangpo. 
These basins have a southward slope, being broad at the top 
where they leave the watershed, and gradually contracting, like 
a fan from its rim to its handle, in the Tista valley near Pashok. 


The rivers are very rapid and generally run in deep ravines, 
the ascent from the bank for the first few hundred feet being 
almost precipitous. 

Sikkim is covered by gneissic rodis, except in the central Geology, 
portion where metamorphic rocks belonging to the Daling 
series occur’. 

Sir Joseph Hooker divides the country into three zones, calling Botany, 
the lower up to 5,000 feet above the sea, the tropical ; thence 
to 13,000 feet, the upper limit of tree vegetation, the temperate; 
and above to the perpetual snowline at 16,000 feet, the alpine. 

South of the Fenlong La, where the Nepalese have been allowed 
to settle, the more productive sites have been cleared for culti- 
ration up to 6,000 feet, the greatest height at which maize 
ripens ; and trees ordinarily remain only in the rocky ravines 
and on the steepest slopes where no crops can be grown. 

The tropical zone is characterized by large figs, TtrminaUa, 

Vatica, Myr/aceae, laurels, Evphorbiaceae, Meliaceae, Baulunia, 
Bombax, Monts, Artocarpus and other Urticactae, and many 
Leguminosae •, and the undeigrowth consists of Acantkaceae, 
bamboos, several Calami, two dwarf Arecae, Wallichia, and 
Caryota urens. Plantains and tree-ferns, as well as Pandanus, are 
common ; and, as in all moist tropical countries, ferns, orchids, 
Scitamineae, and Pathos are extremely abundant. Oaks, of 


Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. xxii, * Journal of a Trip under- 
taken to explore the Glaciers of the Kinchinjunga Group in the Sikkim Him- 
alaya, by J. L. Sberwill ; Records, Geological Surv^ of India, vol. xxiv 
pts. I and iv, ‘E.tlracts from the Journal of a Trip to the Glaciers Kabni! 
p!n Bow*^’’ Geology and Mineral Resources of Sikkim, by 
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which (including chestnuts) there arc upwards of eleven species 
in Sikkim, become abundant at about 4,000 feet ; and at 5,000 
feet the temperate zone begins, the vegeUtion varying with the 
degree of humidity. On the outermost ranges, and on northern 
exposures, there is a dense forest of cherry, laurels, oaks, and 
chestnuts, Ifaptoh'a, Andromeda, Slyrax, Eyrus, maple and 
birch, with an underwood of Araliaceae, Holboellia, Ilmonia, 
Daphne, Ardiiia, Mjrsineae, Symploees, V?«i;W,and a prodigious 
variety of ferns. Eletioiomia and Musa ascend to 7,000 feet. 
On drier exposures bamboo and tall grasses form the under- 
wood. Rhododendrons appear below 6,000 feet, becoming 
abundant at 8,000 feet, while from 10,000 to 14,000 feet they 
form the m.iss of the shrubby vegetation. Orchids are plentiful 
. from 6,000 to 8,000 feet and Vaccinia between 5,000 and 8,00a 
feet. The sub-alpine rone begins at about 13,000 feet, at 
which elevation a dense rhododendron scrub occupies the 
slopes of the mountains, tilling up the valleys so as to render 
them impenetrable. In this zone the chief forms of the vegeta- 
tion arc Gen/iana, Primula, Pedicutaris, Meconepsis, and such- 
like genera, gradually changing to a Siberian flora, which at 
last entirely supersedes that of the sub-alpine zone and ascends 
above 18,000 feet. 

rann.i, The tiger is only an occasional visitor ; but the leopard {Felis 
pardus) and the clouded leopard {P, neMosa) are fairly com- 
mon, the latter ascending to about 7,000 feet. The snow 
leopard {F, uncia) inhabits the higher altitudes, while the 
marbled cat marmorata) and the leopard cat {F.bengalensis) 
arc found on the warmer slopes. The large Indian civet cat 
{Viverra ziMha) is not uncommon up to 5,500 feet, and the 
spotted tiger-civet [Prionodon pardicolor), though rare, occurs 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. A palm-civet [jParodoxurus 
grayi) is fairly common in the warmer forest The cat-bear 
(Aelunts fu/gens) occurs from about 7,000 feet upwards. The 
brown bear {Ursus arctus) is found at high altitudes, rarely 
below It, 000 or 12,000 feet, and the Himalayan black bear 
(U. torquatus') is common from that point down to about 4,000 
feet Though these are the only two bears recorded, the 
LepchSs assert the existence of a third species, possibly to 
be identified with U. malayanus. The sSmbar {Ceroi/s unicolor) 
is frequent at all elevations up to 9,000 or 10,000 feet. I'he 
commonest of the deer tribe is the barking-deer [Ctroulus 
muttijac), found from the lowest valleys up to 9,000 feet ; the 
music deer {Moschus moseltiferus) remains always at high eleva- 
tions, rarely descending below 8,000 feet even in winter. The 
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serow {Nmorhaedus bubalinus) frequents the rockiest ravines 
over 6,000 feet, while the goral {Cemas goral) afTccts similar 
localities, but descends to 3,000 feet and is found up to 8,000, 

The bharal {Ovis nahura) is found in considerable herds at 
high altitudes. An exceptionally large number of birds and 
butterflies occur in the State. 

The climate varies between the tropical heat of the vallcj'S Climate 
and the alpine cold of the snowy ranges. The rainfall is very 
heavy, averaging 137 inches annually .at Gangtok. From 
November to February the rainfall is light, and the weather in 
November and December is clear and fine. In March thun- 


derstorms commence and, grorving more and more frequent, 
usher in the rainy season, which lasts till October. 

Sikkim was known to early European travellers, such as ni<ion. 
Horace della Penna and Samuel Van do Puttc, under the name 
of Bramshon (see Markham’s Tthel, p, 64); while Bogle 
called it Demojong. Local traditions assert that the ances- 
tors of the Rajas of Sikkim originally came from the neighbour- 
hood of Lhasa in Tibet. About the middle of the seventeenth 
cerituiy, the head of the family was named Piintso Namgyc; 

repaired three Tibetan monks, professors of 
the Nyingmapa (or 'red cap ’sect of Buddhism), who were 
disgusted at the predominance of the Gclukpa sect in Tibet 
These ^mas, according to Mr. Edgar’s Report, succeeded in 
converting the Lepchas of Sikkim to their own ftith, and in 

twf o! 

is:ss=rs= 

an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim iftf 

opportunity of revenging iwelfoSe r ^ ti® 

of the war in 1816 the R^ti- ^ Gurkhas. At the close 

accession of tenJtoiy, whS hlTfaSr"!?'!! 

Nepal. In Febma^' r^ W 

to the BritSh, anyilcd a c 

annum in lieu of it. ® of Rs- J.000 per 
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There ^vas, however, a standing cause of quarrel between the 
Kaja and the paramount power, due to the prevalence of 
slavery in Sikkim; the Raja’s subjects were inveterate kid- 
nappers, and the Raja himself was most anxious to obtain from 
the British authorities the restoration of runaway slaves. With 
some notion of enforcing the latter demand, Dr. Campbell, the 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, and Dr. Hooker, the famous 
naturalist, were seized in 1849 whilst travelling in Sikkim, and 
detained for six weeks. As a punishment 'for this outrage 
the R 2 j§*s pension was stopped, and a piece of territory, 
including the lower course of the Tista and the Sikkim iarai, 
was annexed. The practice of kidnappmg Bengali subjects of 
the British Crown was, however, not discontinued ; and two 
especially gross cases in i860 led to an order that the Sikkim 
territory, north of the Ramman river and west of the Rangit, 
should be occupied until restitution was made. Colonel 
Gawler, at the head of a British force, with the Hon. Ashley 
Eden as envoy’, advanced into Sikkim and proceeded to Turn- 
long, when the Raja was forced to make full restitution, and to 
sign a treaty (in March, 1861) which secured the rights of free 
trade, of protection for travellers, and of road-making. For 
many years the State was left to manage its own affairs; but 
for some time prior to 1888 the Tibetans w’ere found to be 
intriguing with the Maharaja, who became more and more 
unfriendly. Affairs reached a climax in 1888, when war broke 
out with the Tibetans, who took up a position ii miles mthin 
Sikkim territory. British troops were sent against them, and 
they .were driven off with ease. In 1889 a Political officer 
subordinate to the Commissioner of the Rsjshahi Division was 
stationed at Gangtok to advise and assist the Maharaja and his 
council ; and this was followed in 1890 by the execution of 
a convention with the Chinese, by which the British protec- 
torate over Sikkim and its exclusive control over the internal 
administration and foreign relations of the State were recognized. 
Since the Tibetan expedition of 1904, the Political officer has 
been directly responsible to the Government of India. The 
Maharaja receives a salute of 15 guns. 

The ' After the appointment of the Political officer in 1889 com- 
munications were greatly improved by the construction of 
roads and bridges, and the settlement of Nepalese was per- 
mitted in certain parts of the State. These measures were 
followed by a rapid development of the country. Settlers 
from Nepal flocked in, and the population, which in 1891 was 
returned at 30,458, had growm ten years later to 59,014, an 
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increase of 93*7 per cent. The first Census was admittedly 
incomplete j but a great deal of the increase is accounted for, 
by the growth of the immigrant population, as of the total 
inhabitants in 1901 no fewer than 22,720, or 38*5 per cent., 
had been born in Nepal, In addition, the climate is good ; 
there have been no serious epidemics ; the people have been 
prosperous and they are very prolific, the crowds of children 
being a striking feature of every Sikkim hamlet. The State 
is still very sparsely populated, having a density of only 21 
persons per square mile ; but a great quantity of waste land 
is fit for cultivation, and it is probable that the population will 
continue to grow at a very rapid rate. As elsewhere where the 
Mongoloid element of the population preponderates, there is 


a great excess ot males over females. The principal diseases 
are fever, diseases of the respiratory system, worms, bowel 
complaints, and skin diseases. Deaf-mutism is far more com- 
mon than elsewhere in Bengal. The Census of ipot returned 
125 villages j but in reality Sikkim contains few true villages, 
e.vcept in the Lachen and Lachung valleys in the north of the 
State. Here the houses, somewhat similar in appearance to 
Swiss chalets, cluster together in the valley bottoms. In 
southern Sikkim the nearest approach to villages is to be 
found in the groups of houses near the Maharaja's palaces 
at Tumlong and Gangtok; round some of the larger monas- 
teries, such as Pemiongchi, Tassiding, and Pensung; and at 
the copper-mines of Pache near Dikyiling, and the bazam at 
Rangpo, Rhenok, Pakhyong, Namchi. Manjhitar, Tokul, and 
Seriong. Khaskura is the dialect of 27 per cent, of the popu- 
ution, while most of the others speak languages of the Tibeto- 

Limbo, Lepcha, Murml, 
Mangar, Khambu, and Newar. Of the total population, 38,306, 
or 65 per cent., were Hindus, and 20,544 or nearlv 2 c n.r 

tTOs ’ which is of the Tibetan or^limSst 

t^^is the State religion of Sikkim, which contains about 

two Buddhists are members of the 

TbeWb-^T°“" (8,000 each) 

Sion KSIr 
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Christian 

misrions. 

Agricnl- 

tnre. 


Forests. 


Minerals. 


MurmT, Gurung, Khas, Kami, Mangar, Newar, and Daraai. 
The great majority of the population (92 per cent.) are sup- 
ported by agriculture. 

In 1901 Christians numbered 135, of whom 125 were 
natives. The missions at ivork in the State are the Church 
of Scotland Mission and the Scandinavian Alliance Mission 

By far the most important crop is maize, which occupies 
a larger area than all the other crops together; it is estimated 
to cover 94 square miles. After maize, the largest areas ate 
under mama, buckwheat, rice, wheat, and barley, which ate 
estimated to cover from 4,000 to 12,000 acres each. Carda- 
moms, grown on about 600 acres, are a valuable crop. Culti- 
vation has rapidly extended in recent years, but a large quantity 
of cultivable \vaste still remains. Plantains, oranges, and other 
fruits are grorvn in the gardens, and the Government apple 
orchards started at Lachung and Lachen are proving a success. 
Cattle, yaks, and sheep of various kinds are bred in the State 
and are also imported from Tibet. 

The principal trees have been enumerated in the section on 
Botany. The forests have suffered much from promiscuous 
cutting, and also from fires caused by villagers when clearing 
ground for cultivation. An attempt is now being made to 
introduce a proper system of forest conservancy'. Pine, iSn 
{Cedrela Toona), Cryftomeria, fir, alder, beech, chestnut, and 
a few other kinds have been raised in nurseries for planting 
by the roadsides ; and an avenue of 150 rubber-trees planted 
at Singtam is doing well. The receipts from forests iu 1903-4 
svere Rs. 19,000, derived chiefly from the sale of railway 
sleepers and tea-box planking ; the expenditure in the same 
year was Rs. iz,ooo. 

Copper ores are very widespread in Sikkim. The ore is 
copper pyrites, often accompanied by mundic, and occurs 
chiefly in the Dating beds. It is generally disseminated in 
slates and schists, and seldom occurs in true lodes. The 
analysis of a sample taken at random from the deepe'r part 
of a copper mine at Pachikhani gave 20-3 per cent, of copper. 
Some ores have been recently smelted and exported for sale 
on a small scale under State supervision, but the experiments 
have not proved remunerative. Iron occurs chiefly as pyrites, 
being most plentiful at Bhotang, where magnetite is also 
found; but it has not yet been put to any economic use. 
Garnet is in places abundant in the gneiss and mica schists, 
but it is of poor quality. 

A weaving school at Lachung has done well ; tweed suitings 
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and blankets are the chief articles made. There are several Manufac- 
trade routes through Sikkim from Darjeeling District into 
Tibet; but, omng partly to the natural difficulties of the 
country and partly to the jealousy of the Tibetan authorities, 
trade over these roads has never been fully developed. In 
the convention of 1890 provision ivas made for the opening 


of a trade route ; but the results were disappointing, and the 
failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their obligations resulted in 
r904 in the dispatch of a mission to Lh.isa, where a new con- 
vention has been signed. In 1902-3 the total value of the 
trans-frontier trade rvas ig lakhs, the principal imports being 
wool, musk, and yaks’ tails, and the principal exports cotton 
piece-goods, woollen cloths, silk, tobacco, copper, iron, and 
other metals, Chinese caps, china-ware, maize, and indigo. In 
1903-4, when trade was disorganized, the value fell to 7^ lakhs. 

Good roads, properly bridged throughout, have been opened Communi- 
since 1889 from Pedong in British territory to the Jelep La canons- 
and to Tumlong ; and in 1903-4 the State contained 376 miles 
of road. A cart-road has recently been constructed from 
Rangpo to Gangtok from Imperial funds, and a mule-track 
on a gradient of i in 15 has been made from Gangtok to 
Churabi via the Natula. Iron bridges have been constructed 
across the Tista, the Rangit, and other streams. 

The Political officer, who is stationed at Gangtok, advises AdminU- 
and assists the MahatSjl and his council, but no rules have trillion, 
yet been laid down for the civil and criminal administration 
The landlords referred to in a later paragraph exercise a limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands of which they 
collect the revenue, but all important cases are referred to the 
Maharaja or the Political officer. Those referred to the Maha- 
raja are decided by him in consultation with his ministers 
at present five in number, two of whom are ahrays 
in attendrace on him. Appeals are heard by the Maharaja 
sitting with one or more members of his councD, or by a com- 
mittee of the council. Capital sentences passed by other 
authorities require the confirmation of the Maharajii. The 

receipts m 1902-3 amounted to 1.58 lakhs ofn 

which Rs. 6 r, 000 ivas derived from the land « r 
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rents. In 1903-4 a great demand for labour was created by 
the Tibet mission and many villagers left their houses; a 
marked decrease in the collections of land and excise revenue 
resulted, and the total receipts dropped to i*S4 lakhs. The 
excise revenue is mainly derived from the fees charged for 
licences to brew patimai or rice-beer for home consumption, 
and from the fees charged for the manufacture and sale of 
country spirit; the manufacture of the latter is conducted 
on the out-still system. 

Land The collection of the land revenue is in the hands of land- 
• lords variously known as Kazi landlords (numbering zi), L 5 ma 

landlords (r3), and ihikadars (37). Under these are village 
headmen (styled pipon in Bhotia, iassa in LepchS, and manM 
in Khaskura), each headman being over those ryots whom 
he or his predecessors have introduced. The sum pajable 
by each ryot is fixed by an informal committee of headmen 
and villagers, presided over by the landlord and his agent. 
The rate now allowed to the landlord is x4 annas per fatU 
(about 4 seers) of seed for Nepalese ryots, and 8 antras per 
pathi for LepchU and BhotiS ryots. In maize and other 
' dry ' lands of fair quality about 4 patMs, and in terraced rice 
lands about 6 patMs, go to the acre. Terraced rice lands, 
however, more often pay produce rents on the kutli system, 
one-fourth of the out-tum being taken by the landlord. New 
land pays no rent for three years, in consideration of the labour 
involved in constructing the terraces. The paihi and kuth 
systems were introduced from Nepal and have now been 
adopted throughout the greater part of Sikkim. The monas- 
teries, however, and some of the Siklcim KSzfs still maintain 
the old practice of assessing each household according to its 
circumstances. Each landlord pays to the State a sum fixed 
at the commencement of his lease. A man can settle down 
and cultivate any land he may find unoccupied without any 
formality whatever; and when once he has occupied the land, 
no one but the MabarSjS can turn him out. The latter, how- 
ever, can eject him at any time ; and if he ceases to occupy 
the land, he does not retain any lien upon it, unless he pays 
rent for it as though he had cultivated it. In the Lachung 
and Lachen valleys the system is peculiar. Here the assess- 
ment on each village is communicated each year to the />ipi>n, 
or village headman, who collects the rents but gets nothing for 
his trouble except exemption from the oblig-ation of carrying 
loads and from the labour ta-x. The pipon calls a committee 
of all the adult males over fifteen years of age at the end of 
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the vear and, in consultation with them, fixes what eaj m- 

dtidual should pay, having regard to h,s 

the number of his cows, mules, ponies, and yaks, and the 

quantity of land in his possession. There are no fixed r^es , 

but the assessment on animals appears to tvor ou 

3 annas for each cow or yak, and 4 annas for 

pony In the upper part of Lachung the villagers redistribute 

L fields among themselves every three j^ars by 
people throwing for the big plots and the poorer villagers for 
the small ones. Grazing lands are divided in the same uaj, 
but not the house and homestead. The Lamas are not bound 
to labour for the Maharaja, and they pay no dues of any kind, 
no matter how much land may be cultivated by themselves or 

their bondsmen, , 

The State maintains a small force of military police, com-ghwand 
posed of one Itavildar, 3 head constables, and 16 natks and 
constables. A jail with accommodation for 24 prisoners has 
recently been built at Gangtok. 

Of the total population, 5 per cent. (9-5 males and 0-3 Education, 
females) could read and write in 1901. A school is maintained 
at Gangtok; in 1903-4 it had 37 pupils on its rolls, and 
the expense of maintenance was Rs. 2,000. 

A civil hospital has been constructed at Gangtok and a Medical, 
dispensary at Chidani. In 1903-4 these were attended by 
14,000 patients, and 153 operations were performed. In 
addition to this, 1,500 persons were vaccinated during the * 
year. The medical charges borne by the State were Rs, 4,000. 

[Aiic/iison’s Trealies, vol. i, 3rd Edition (1892) ; W. T. Blan- 
ford, ‘Journey through Sikkim,’ Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. xl, part ii, p. 367 (1871) ; Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, September (1873) ; Abbe C. H. Desgodins, 

La Mission dii Tibet (Verdun, 1872); Sir J. Ware Edgar, 

Report on a Visit to Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier in 1873 
(Calcutta, 1874) ; Col. J. C. Gawler, Sikkim (1873) ; Sir J. D. 

Hooker, Himalayan Journals (1854) ; Colman Macaula)’, 

Report of a Mission to Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier 
(Calcutta, 1885); Gazetteer of Sikkim (Calculin, 1894).] 

Chola. — Pass in the Chola range of the Eastern Himalayas, 

14,500 feet above the sea, situated in 27“ 25' N. and 88° 49' E., 
leading from Sikkim State to the Chumbi valley in Tibet. 

Dongkya. — Mountain on the boundary between Sikkim 
and Tibet, situated in 27° 59' N. and 88° 48' E., 50 miles cast 
of Kinchinjunga, where the Chola range leaves the main chain 
of the Himala5’as. Height, 23,190 feet above sea-level. The 
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■well-known Dongkya pass (elevation 18,400 feet) at the head 
of the Lachung valley is 4 miles west of Dongkya peak. 

Gangtok. — Capital of Sikkim State, Bengal, situated in 
27® 20' N. and 88° 38' E. Population (igor), 749, Gangtok 
contains the residence of the Mahaiaja and other public 
buildings. It is connected with the Tista valley by a cart, 
road. 

Jelep La. — Pass in the Chola range of the Himalajas, 
situated in 27“ 22'' N. and 88° 53' E., leading from Sikkim 
State, Bengal, into the Chumbi valley of Tibet Height, 
14,390 feet above sea-level. The Jelep pass forms the 
principal route by which Tibetan trade enters British India, 
and carries about half of the total registered trade betwcca 
India and Tibet. 

Kinchinjonga {Kanchenjunga). — ^Mountain, second only 
to Everest in elevation, situated in the Eastern Himalaj'as, 
on the Sikkim-Nepal boundary (27° 42' N,, 88° 9' E.), its 
summit attaining an altitude of 28,146 feet above sea-level. 

‘ The geological position of Kanchenjunga is obviously in 
the main arris of the Himalayas, although that mountain lies 
considerably to the south of the line of water-parting between 
the Tibetan plateau and India, and on a spur which runs 
at right angles to this line, so that even the drainage of 
its northern slopes flows directly dow*n into the Indian 
plains. . . . The name Kanchenjunga is Tibetan, and means, 
literally, “The Five Repositories of the Great Glaciers,” and it 
is physically descriptive of its five peaks. . . . The Lepch.i 
name of this mountain is Kong-lo-chu, or "Tire Highest 
Screen or Curtain of Snows.’” (Waddell, Among ih( 
Himalayas^ 1899.) 

Boon- Bhut^. — Independent State in the Eastern HimSlayas, 

daries, «m- lying between 26° 41' and 28° 7'N. and 88° 54' and 9i°S4'E. 
and'hiir'' is bounded on the north by Tibet ; on the east by the 
and liTcr Towang country, a narrow outlying dependency of Tibet that 
sj stems, stretches southwards to the confines of Assam j on the south 
by GoSlpSra, Kamrup, and Jalpaigurl Districts; and on the 
west by the Chumbi Valley, the State of Sikkim, and Dar- 
jeeling District 

The lofty peaks and ranges of the Himalayas extend along 
the whole of the northern boundary of BhutSn, and great spurs 
stretch southwards from the main chain along its eastern and 
western boundaries. Within these mighty natural barriers is 
a succession of hill ranges, the general direction of which in 
Western Bhutan is from north-west to south-east and in Eastern 
Bhutan from north-cast to south-west. The ridges are mostly 


/ 
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steep, and separated from each other by deep valleys running 
far back into the mountains. The Dongkj’a range, which 
divides Sikkim from the Chumbi Valley, bifurcates at Gipmochi 
(on the western shoulder of which is the trijunction point of 
the Sikkim-BhuUln-Tibet boundary) into two great spurs, one 
running to the south-east and the other to the south-west, 
including between them the valley of the Di-chu * or Jaldhaka 
river. From Chumalhari on the Tibetan boundary at the 
north-west corner of Bhutan another ridge strikes southwards 
between the basins of the Torsa (the Chumbi Valley) and 
Raidak rivers, and terminates in the Sinchula hills which form 
the boundaiy between Jalpaiguri District and Bhutan. Farther 
east very little is knonm of the main chain, but it has been 
ascertained that its chief oflfshoots trend southwards. These 
include the Black mountain range, with ramifications south- 
west and south-east in the Tongsa division ; the Yato La, from 
peak B (24,737 feet) north of Tongsa ; the Rudu La range ; 
the Donga range, from a peak north of Donga La (20,965 feet) ; 
the Kollong range, from the Daud peak (20,576 feet) ; and, in 
the extreme east, a range springing from the three peaks E 
(21,278 feet), F (23,066 feet), and H (22,422 feet), with ramifi- 
cations in a south-east direction, on one of which DewSngiri 
is situated. The last-mentioned range probably forms the true 
boundary between Bhutan and Towang. This mpuntainous 
region sends out numerous rivers in a more or less southerly 
direction, all of which eventually find their way into the 
Brahmaputra. Their courses in Bhutan are confined between 
high rocky mountains ; and as the gradients of their beds have 
a very steep fall, they become furious torrents in the rains, and 
hardly any of them are fordable at this period of the year. 
Proceeding from west to east, the chief rivers are the Di-chu, 
Amo-chu or Torsa, Chin-chu, Ma-chu, Mati-chu, and Dangme- 
chu. The Di-chu, which rises in a lake near Gipmochi, forms 
the boundaiy between Bhutan and Darjeeling District during 
the last twelve miles of its course in the mountains. The Amo- 
chu rises bdow the Tang pass, which-forms the connecting link 
across the Tibetan table-land of the main range of the Hima- 
layas and also the watershed between the streams runnin- 
northirards and southwards, and after flowing through the 
Chumbi Valley for about 6 miles enters Bhutan. Soon after it 
steep and narrow gorge, and below this through 
vaHey which is believed to have an easy gradient, and which 
has been prospected for a road connecting Tibet ivith Bengal. 

> Ai is the Bodo and ch, the Tibetan word for ' water* or 'river ’ 
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The Chin-chu rises in the eastern and southern slopes of the 
Chumalhari range, and, alter flovnng in a south-easterly direction 
for about aoo miles through Bhutan, enters the Duirs not 
far from the eastern border of Jalpaigurl, where it is knorni as 
the Ninagaon. The Ma-chu rises in Tibet, and, after a coune 
in Bhutan of about i8o miles past Funaka, debouches on the 
borders of Jalpaigurl and Goalpara, where it is called the San- 
• kosh- The Dangme-chu, which is believed to rise in Tibet, 
flows in a south-westerly direction through BhutSn, and on 
emerging into the plains, where it is known as the Manas, 
once formed the boundary between the Kamrflp and GoSlpara 
Districts of Assam. 

Geology. As far as is known, the lower mountmn ranges are composed 
chiefly of a coarse and decomposing granite sandstone. Gneiss, 
homblendic slate, micaceous slate, and bron-n and ochre- 
coloured sandstones form the boulders in the beds of the 
streams in the ascent from the plains. The rocks at the 
highest elevation consist of gneiss, rising through upheaved 
strata of mica and talcose slate. At an elevation of 8,000 or 
9,000 feet a talcose slate has been obsers'ed, thickly disseminated 
with garnets and in some cases threaded with large grains of 
titaniferous iron ore. Limestone formations on a large scale 
extend from Chingi to Santso, and another limestone formation 
from Pomckpu to TassisOdta and thence to the plains at Busa. 

Botany. Above 5,000 feet the mountain slopes are generally covered 
with forest abounding in many varieties of stately trees, including 
the beech, ash, birch, mapl^ cypress, and yew. At an elevation 
of 8,000 or 9,000 feet is a zone of vegetation consisting prin- 
cipally of oaks and rhododendrons, and above this again a 
profusion of firs and pines. ■ 

F niuia. The lower ranges of the hills teem with animal life. Tigers are 

not common, except near the Tista river, but elephants are so 
numerous as to be dangerous to travellers. Leopards abound 
in the valleys and deer everywhere, some of them of a very 
large species. The musk deer (Afosc/ius moscAiferus) is found 
in the snows, and the baridng-deer {Ceniufus on every 

hill-side. Wild hog are met with even at great elevations. 
Bears and rhinoceros are also found. Large squirrels are 
common, and pheasants, partridges, jungle-fowl, pigeons, and 
other small game abound. 

Climate The climate of Bhutan varies with the elevation : the cold of 

fait Africa, and the pleasant warmth of Italy 

may all be experienced in the course of a single day’s journey. 
At the time when, the inhabitants of Funaka are afraid of 
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exposing themselves to the blazing sun, those of Gh 3 sa expe- 
rience all the rigour of winter and are chilled by perpetual 
snows. Yet these rivo places are within sight of each other. 

The rains descend in floods upon the heights, but in the 
vicinity of Trashi-chod-zong and Punaka they are moderate ; 
there are frequent showers, but nothing that can be compared 
to the tropical rains of Bengal. Giving to the great elevation 
and steepness of the mountains, terrible storms arise among the ' 
hollows, which are often attended with fatal results. 

Bhutan has not long been in the possession of its present History, 
rulers. It formerly belonged to a tribe called by the Bhotias 
Tephfl, who are believed to have been of the same race as the 


Kachans and Koch of the adjoining plains, and who were 
subjugated about two centuries ago by a band of Tibetan 
soldiers. Ihe latter settled down in the country and inter- 
married with the aborigines, and from them have sprung the 
people now called Bhotiis. There are still various servile tribes 
in the country regarding w'hOm very little is yet known, but we 
may surmise that they are descended from more or less pure 
remnants of the earlier inhabitants. The relations of the 
British with Bhutan commenced in 1772, when the Bhotias 
invaded the principality of Cooch BehSr. The ruler of that 
State invoked British aid, and a force ivas dispatched to his 
assistance under Captain James, who expelled the invaders and 
pursued them into their own territory. Peace was concluded 
the mediation of the Tashi Uma, tlien regent 
wlfi,' ^ Captain Turner was deputed to Bhutan, 

nuh a view to promoting commercial intercourse, but his 
mission proved unsuccessful. From this period Jew dealings 

British In iS occupation of Assam by the 

antish m 1826. It was then discovered that the Bhotias bad 

tains. railed the Duars orpasses, and for these they agreed to mv 

se^foft^" 

British teJritor^““r 1 depredations in 

to adjust the rainte ^^“‘Sn 

no result • anH p difference, but his negotiations yielded 

“if Ot ■'I*™-. 10 commit 
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rence of several raids, often headed by Bhutanese officials, in 
which they plundered the inhabitants, massacred them,' or 
carried them away as slaves. 

In r863 the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to 
Bhutiln to demand reparation for these outrages. He was there 
subjected to the grossest insults, and under compulsion signed 
a treaty surrendering the Du 5 rs to Bhutan and making many 
other concessions. On his return the Governor-General at once 
disavowed the treaty, stopped the allowance previously given 
for the Assam Duars, and demanded the immediate restoration of 
all British subjects kidnapped during the previous five years. As 
this demand was not complied with, the Governor-General issued 
a proclamation, dated November 1 2, 1 864, annexing the Western 
Duiirs. No resistance was at first offered to the annexation ; 
but in January, 1865, the Bhotias made an une.\pected attack on 
Dewangiri, and the small British garrison abandoned the post 
with the loss of two mountain guns. This disaster was soon 
retrieved by General Tombs, and the Bhutan government was 
compelled to sue for peace, which was concluded on Novem- 
ber II, 1865. In the year following, it formally ceded all the 
eighteen Duars of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and agreed to 
liberate all kidnapped British subjects. As the revenues of 
Bhutan mainly depended on these DuSrs, the British Govern- 
ment, in return for these concessions, undertook to pay an 
allowance beginning at Rs. 25,000 a year and rising in three 
years to a maximum of hvice that amount, provided that the 
Bhotias abstained from fresh breachas of peace. Since then 
relations with Bhutan have been almost uninterruptedly satis- 
factory. On the occasion of the Tibet mission of 1904, the 
Bhotias gave strong proof of their friendly attitude. Not only 
did they consent to the survey of a road trough their country 
to Churabi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, accompanied 
the British troops to Lhasa, and assisted in the negotiations 
with the Tibetan authorities. For these sendees he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the British 'Agent 
hospitably at his capital. 

The Previous to the British annexation of the Duars, the area of 

people- reckoned at about 20,000 square miles. The 

population in 1864 was estimated to be about 20,000. Later 
information, however, points to a larger figure, and it is believed 
that the tract west of the Amo-chu alone contains about 15,600 
persons. The chief towns are Punaka or Dosen, the winter 
capital, on the left bank of the Bflgni river, 96 miles east-north- 
east from Darjeeling, Trashi-chod-zong, the summer head- 
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quarters, Paro, Wangdu Potrang, and Tongsa on the road 
from Assam to Lhasa. The other towns are Wandipur, Ghasa, 
and Murichom. The population west of the Amo-chu consists 
almost entirely of Nepalese, who have been driven out of their 
OUT! country by the pressure of population on the soil ana 
have flocked into Bhutan, as well as into Darjeeling District 
and Sikkim, for many years past. Now that the best lands in 
Darjeeling and much of the good land in Sikkim have been 
filled up, the movement towards Bhutan, where there is still 
plenty of waste, is stronger than ever. These immigrants are 
not well treated by the Bhotias, but their coridition is better 
than it used to be, noiv that the Bhutan officials have begun 
to realize the extent to which they increase the revenue ; and 
for a few years at any rate, until the colonist is settled and has 
made money, he is left in comparative peace by his rulers. 
East of the Amo-chu, the Bhutan ryots have successfully ob- 
jected to the Nepillese being allowed to take up land, on the 
ground that once admitted they would swamp the old inhabi- 
tants. The objection seems a reasonable one, since the Nepalese, 
if once admitted, would cultivate many of the Bhutan grazing 
grounds that are below 7,000 feet elevation, and would confine 
the cultivation of the latter within much narrower limits than 
at present. 

The population of Bhut^ consists of three classes: the 
priests, the chiefs or Penlops (including the governing class), and 
the cultivators. The Bhotias are most at home among their 
cattle and mules, and are generally apathetic and backward in 
agriculture. Physically they are a fine race, hardy and vigorous, 
with dark skins, ruddy complexions, and high cheek-bones ; 
but they are dirty in their habits and persons. They are 
courageous, but truculent and prone to sudden bursts of anger 
and murder. Robbery and other kinds of violence are common. 
Their food consists of meat, chiefly pork, mutton, and yak’s 
flesh, turnips, rice, barley-meal, and tea made from the brick- 
tea of China. Their favourite drink is cJmng distilled from rice 
or barley and millet, and manta beer made from fermented 
millet ; all classes are very much addicted to the use of these 
liquors. Priests and laymen, men and women, all wear close- 
cropped hair, a feature which distinguishes the Bhotias of 
Bhutan from their cousins in Tibet and Sikkim, among whom, 
except by priests, the pigtail is universally worn. A loose 
woollen coat reaching to the knees, and bound round the waist 
by a thick fold of cotton cloth or leather belt, forms the cos- 
tume of the men. A legging of broadcloth is attached to a 
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!>hoc, made generally of buflalo hide, and no Bliotia ever travels 
during the winter without protecting his legs and feet against 
the effects of snow. A cap made of fur or coarse woollen cloth 
completes the outfit llie women’s dress is a long cloak with 
loose sleeves. The houses in appearance resemble Siriss 
chalets, and are picturesque and comfortahl^ hut outside the 
towns they arc seldom more than two storeys high. The Bhotias 
are neat joiners, and their doors, windows, and panelling are 
excellent No ironwork is used ; the doors open on ingenious 
wooden hinges, and all the floors arc neatly hoarded with deal. 
On two sides of the house is a veranda, painted and ornamented 
with carved work. The only defect is the absence of chimneys, 
which the Bhotias do not know how to construct 

The Bhutan spoken language is a dialect of Tibetan, but 
it is subject to great local variations, owing to the mountain 
barriers which impede free communication between different 
parts. In the west the dialect is closely akin to that of Sikkim 
and Kalimpong, but the pronunciation is sharper and more 
abrupt. The Tibetans and Sikkimese say that the BhutSn 
speech resembles that of a man talking in anger, and there is 
no doubt that the temper of the people is reflected in their 
mode of talk. The written language of books is the same ns 
that of Tibet | and by means of it the native of Bhutan can 
communicate with the Kam-pa Tibetan living on the confines 
of China, and with the Ladakhi on the borders of Kashmir. 

The people profess to be Buddhists ; but their religion, as 
is the case in Tibet also, partakes lai^ely of the old Bbm-po 
or religion which preceded Buddhism. This consists chiefly 
of devil-worship, and of propitiatory sacrifices in which animal 
life is freely taken, a proceeding abhorrent to the true followers 
of Buddha. The sacred books of the Buddhist, or rather of 
the Lamaist reh'gion, are brought from Tibet; they are fre- 
quently recited but seldom understood. The local priests 
excel in the painting of religious pictures, and many of the 
best pictures in the Sikkim monasteries are the work of L5raas 

from Bhutan. . 

From the configuration of the country, regular hustandrj' is 
limited to a comparatively few spots. The chief crop is mais^ 
which is found up to 7,000 feet; wheat, mapiS, buckwh^t, and 
mustard are also grown, Cultiration is in a backward state, 
even in those places where it has existed longest. The most 
paying crops in the country are cardamoms and terraced nee, 
but both these require iirigable land and so involve * 
outlay on the part of the cultivator. Large areas of suitable 
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httwecn the luo Govurnmcnis. l-lxccpt, however, for a fev 
j oars during the administratiorr of Warren Hastings, Wiuanhas 
Teniaiiicd {iMcticalty closed to British traders. The Bhotils, 
on tlic other hand, have l>ccn permitted to come ftcclpnio 
British territory,* and fairs to promote trade have to 
I’siablishcd and suhddircd at KAMsiros'c in D.arjceling. and 
rAi.AKAT.\ and Al.ipuu in liastcm Bengal, nnd at Dewascipi 
and in Assam. In 1902-3 the value of the cvpotts 

from BhuLTtn into Bengal was .I’l; lakhs, and of the imports 
i-rd l.akhs. The chief c.xjK)rlsare timber and oranges; and the 
chief imjiorts arc Europc.an piece-goods, manufactured silk, 
betel nut", and tolxicco. Otirer c.\poris are ponies and mules, 
cattle, sheep, musk, .kM, silk, tea, svax, manufactured piece- 
gowls, y.aks' Uils, madder, hides, ivorj’, he, and rubber. 

l’ractic.\Uy the on1yinc.ins of communication arc a few roti^ 
tr.irks on which ironies can ire ridden. Under a recent arrange- 
ment with the BhuUn government, the country between the 
s. alleys of the .■\rao^:hu frorsS) and the Di-chu {JaldhJka)his 
Irecn prosjrcctcd for a nrad or nmlc track, the construction of 
whicli is now under consideration. A survey has been com- 
pleted from NMgrakSla on the Bengal-Du.'irs Railway to 
Clttimbi ; and the road, if sanctioned, will connect Tibet mth 
the plains of Bengal, Ic.asing Chumbi above the gorge in 
BliuUn through which the Amo elm flows, crossing the inter- 
vening range at an elevation of tinder 10,000 feet, and teaching 
the plains at the point where the Di-chu enters Jalpaiguil 
District. 

At the he.ad of the BhutJn government there arc nomin.ilIy 
two supreme authorities; the Dhatma R'ljJ, known .as Shap- 
trung Renipochc, tltc spiritu.al hc.ad ; nnd the Deb or Depa 
Rfij-'i, the temporal ruler. The Dltarroa Riij.’t is regarded as 
a vcr)‘ high incarnation of Buddha, far higher than the ordi- 
nary incarnations in Tibet, of which there several hundreds. 
On the death of a Dharma RSj.X a year or two is allowed to 
elapse, and his rcincamntioti then t.atcs place, always in the 
Chbjc, or royal family of Bhutiin. It is believed lh.at on the 
day of his rebirth a slight shower of rain falls from a clear sky, 
and a rainbow appears above the house in which he is born. 
The parents rciiort his birth to the local chief. When he is 
about three years old and able to speak a little, he is expected 
to give particulars ns to the property of his monaster)’, the 
T.1I0 near Punak.s, and to identify the rosai)’, books, 

and other .articles used by him in religious ceremonies in his 
former life from among similar articles used by other monks. 
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The chief council, called the shung Ihengye, is composed of 
the Dharma Raja and the Deb Raja, the Penlops of Tongsa, 

Par<\ and Tagapa, and the Jongpens of Timpu and Punaka, 
it assembles only for questions of national importance, such as 
the levying of war or other grave matters. A subordinate 
council for the disposal of less important matters is, when 
sitting at Punaka, constituted from the Deb’s cimfion, who is a 
sort of private secretary to the Deb Raja, the shiing dronyer, and 
either the Punaka or the Timpu Jongpen ; in the case of meet- 
ings held at Trashi-cli6d-zong, the summer capital, an official 
known as the kalaj>a takes the place of the Punaka Jongpen. 

The Deb Raja is in theoiy elected by the council, but in 
practice he is merely the nominee of whichever of the two 
governors of Western or Dastem Bhutan (the Penlops of Paro 
and Tongsa) happens for the time to be the more powerful. 

At present the Tongsa Penlop controls all public affairs in the 
name of the Deb Raja. The chief officials at Tongsa sub- 
ordinate to him are the dronyer, who remains in charge of the 
jottg in his absence, his zimpon or private secretary, and the 
dtpon or dapon, who commands the soldiers and police (sfw- 
kap). The subordinate officers in Western Bhutan consist, in 
addition to a number of officials at Paro, of KSzIs who are 
Bhodas and of thikaddrs who are Nephlese ; these live in the 
interior and are responsible for the collection of revenue. The 
KazTs have power to dispose of cases and to impose fines, and 
only serious cases are sent to Paro for trial. Though there is 
thus an outward show of government, the local officials are but 
imperfectly controlled by the central power; and murder, 
robbery, and other crimes of violence are common. The State 
is in direct relations with the Government of India, through the 
medium of the Political officer in Sikkim. 

The Bhotias in Western Bhutan pay a cultivation tax in grain Revenue, 
and also a tax in butter on their cattle farms. The Nepalese 
and Lepcha ryots pay a poll tax of Rs. 6-8 per annum for each 
house, in addition to a labour tax of Rs. 3 per annum for each 
house, if loads are not carried free of charge according to the 
KSzI’s requisitions, and a grazing charge of about R. i per 
annum for each 15 to zo head of cattle grazed in the forests 
near the villages. This last tax is paid by the Nepalese head- 
men to the Bhutanese inhabitmits as a fee for grazing in the 
jungles originally occupied by the latter alone. In addition, 
there are various irregular charges, chiedy fines levied by the 
officials on the most trivial pretexts, which often swell the 
expenses, especially of rich ryots, to a very high figure. 
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Atiny. Ix)eai levies under tite control of the difTcrem chiefs can 
iioniinnily l)e called out by the Deb llTija; hut it is csUmied 
that the total number of fijjhtinK men docs not exceed 5,500, 
and that the number that can be concentrated at one place 
dot", not exceed 4,000 or 5,000 men. As a militia these kviis 
arc of a worthless description ; they arc seldom mustered for 
drill and arc lacking in discipline, while the oliiccn. base no 
knowledge of stralcpj' or tactics. Their anus consist of match- 
locks, bowi. and nrross-.s, slings, and dm, ssith a few breech- 
loading rifles. 

r.i!««llon. The {topiikition is generally illiterate. Facilities have been 
given by the Government of Tleng.tl for a few young Limas to 
attend the lihoit.! boarding-scliool at I).irjccling, but no advan- 
tage has Iseeii t.iken of these by llhoiLls from Bhutan. 

[S. 'j'‘iforr, Affoani vf tut Etnhassy to iht Court of the TasM 
Lima in Diet (18S0) ; R. B. I’emhcrton, Tefort on BhuBn 
(Cnicutm, 1S39); Ashley Eden, aw Mr 
(Calcutta, 1864), and Political Missions to Bhutan (Calcutu, 
1865) ; C R. Markham, Mission of Botft to DM and feumrj 
of Manninst to J.lma (1S79).] 

ChumalharI.~Snow peak on the houndarj' between Tibet 
and the north-western corner of the Slate of BhuUn, situated 
in if 50' N. and 89® 16' E., 23,933 feet above sca-lcvcl- 
Chnmulh.-tri is known as one of the most sacred mountain; 
in Tibet. 

Cliumurdii.— Villvgc in the south-west of the State of 
niiut.in, situated in sG® 55' N. and 89° 7' E. 

Pare.— Town in the State of Bhiittn, situated in if 23' N. , 
and 89® 27' E. I’aro is the head-quarters of the Paro Penlop, 
the governor of Western Bhut.1n. 

Fempa La. — I’ass in the State of Bhut.1n, situated in 
27® 39' N. and 89° 15' E. 

Punaka.— Winter capital of the State of Bhutan, situ-ated 
in 27® 3s' N. and 89® 51' E., on the left b-ank of the Bflgni 
river, 96 miles cast-north-cast of D.arjccling. Punaka is a- place 
of great natural strength. 

Tongsa.— Village in the State of Bhutan, situated in 
27® 30' N. and 90® 28^ E. Tongsa is the hcnd-quartcis of. the 
Tongsa Penlop, the governor of Eastern Bhutdn. 

Trashi-chod-zong, — Summer capital of the State of Bhutan, 
situated in 27® 20' N. and 91® 34' E. It lies in the valley of 
the Chin-chu or Raidak river, entirely surrounded by lofty 
mountains. 

Tule La.— Pass in the State of Bhutan, situated in 27® 7'N. 
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and 89“ 0' E., io,ooo feet above the sea. By it the road from 
Sipchu to Faro crosses the range dividing the Di-chu and 
Amo-chu valleys. 

French Possessions. — ^The head-quarters of the Governor 
of French India are at Pondicherry j and the French Posses- 
sions comprise five Settlements, with certain dependent logts 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and had a total 
population in 1891 of 286,347 persons and in 1901 of 273,185. 
These totals were made up as follows: Pondicherry, area 
115 square miles, population (1901), 174,456; KSrikal, 
S3 square miles, population 56,595; Mah6, 26 square miles, 
population 10,298; Yanara, 5 square miles, population 5,005 ; 
and Chandernagore, 4 square miles, population 26,831. 
Except the last, these possessions are all located within 
the Madras Presidency. The greater part of the decline in 
the population during the decade ending looi occurred at 
Karikal. 


Ihe first French expedition into Indian waters, with a view 
to open up commercial relations, dates as far back as 1603. 
It was undertaken by private merchants at Rouen ; but it 
failed, as also did several similar attempts which followed. 
In 1642 Cardinal RicheUeu founded the first Compagnie 
d Onent, but its efforts met with no success. Colbert recon- 
stituted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the Indian trade for 
After having hvice attempted, rvithout success, to 
establish Itself rn Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again took 
up theid^ of direct trade with India, and its President Caron 
unded rn r668 the Comptoir or agency at Surat. But on 

the h?rho“‘ a ‘’“d establishment, he seized 

DutS ™ Ceylon from the Dutch. The 

arimJ i * Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 

village, which he 

He built fortificaSS G'ngee. 

he .was unable to hold the tow^ to spring up; but 
BE. “fi“tost the Dutch, who 
K k 
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wrested it from him in 1693, and held it until it was ttstt/pj 
to the French 1 ^' tire Peace {)f Ryswicfc in 1C97, 

roadichert)' became in this year, and lias cm sb 
remained, the most important of the French SettlcEo- 
in India. Its foundation was contemporaneous with thi; tf 
Cntciitt.a ; like Calcutta, its situ was purchased by a Eutopm 
ComiMny from a native prince ; and what Job Chamoclt n 
to C:ilcutt.a, Francois Martin proved to Fondicherty. Ono 
rc.titution to the French by the Peace of Ryswickin if(|; 
Martin was appointed (jovernor, and under his able mim;' 
ment Pondicherry* became an entrepot of trade. Qunii- 
nai;arc, in I.owcr Bcng.al, had been acquired by the Frercl* . 
Comp.tny in 16SS, by grant from the Delhi emperor; iblt. 
on the Mal.alnr coast, was obt.tincd in 1715-6, under tie 
government of M. tatnoir; KStikitl, on the Coromanddtow, 
under that of il. I)um.%s in 1739. Vanam, on the was 
of the Northern Citcirs, was taken possession of in r7so,soi 
formally ceded to the French two yc.ars later. 

The war of 1741 between France .and England led totl'r 
attack alike of Madras and of Pondiclicny, the capitals d 
the English .and French Companies in Southern India, la 
Dourdonnab equipped nt his own evpense a fleet, and bid 
siege to M.adras, which capitulated on September si, 1746, 
and was ransomed for £.tco,ooo, 'ITte English in due tiat 
made reprisals. On April s6, 174S, they ttppeared beftw 
Pondicherry, hut eventually retired after a most skilful defence 
of the town conducted by the famous Duplcix during foity-t*i> 
d.iys. The Pc.acc of Aix-I.a-Chnpcllc put a .stop to futtlicr 
hostilities, and left Duplcix free to further his drc.aiD of an 
Indian empire for France, between 1746 and 1756, by 
a h.appy mingHiq; of clever diplomacy and fc.irlcss darir.;, 
Duplcix and hb lieutenants p.asscd from success to succe« 
until the Frcncli reached the height of their power in the 
South. Ifc obtained from the Mughal emperor at Delhi the 
title of Naw* 5 b ; established a protectorate over the SSkh of 
Arcot and other parts of Southern India ; made latgc addi- 
tions to the French Ictritory around Pondicherry, KSrilal, 
and Mnsulipatam ; and extended the French authority o\et 
the four Sarkars of Miistaianagar, Ellorc, Mjahmundiy, and 
Chicacolc, and the bland of Srtrangam, formed by two arms 
of the Cauvccy. These various annexations opened up to 
French commerce soo lc.sgucs of sea-board, and yielded a 
revenue of £800,000 (ao million francs). 

This period of power proved of slrort duration, Dupleix, 
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feebly supported by the Court of Versailles, met with a scries 
of reverses from the English Company, and was recalled to 
Paris in 1753. A certain extent of the territory still remained 
to his successor; but during the Seven Years’ War the Govern- 
ment of France could afford no reinforcements for its Indian 
possessions. The English Company overran them, defeated 
the French at Wandiwash, and seized Arcot. Lally-Tollen- 
dal, after a chivalrous defence, surrendered Pondicherrj' on 
January 6, 1761. The English demolished the town; the 
wall, the forts, the public buildings, were all destroyed. Must 
of the captured troops and Europeans in the French Com- 


pany’s service were deported to France. 

Two years later, the peace of 1763 restored Pondicherry 
and the other Indian factories to the French, but with their 
former territories greatly curtailed. The abolition of the 
monopoly of the French Company in 1769 threw open the 
trade, and Pondicherry began to show signs of new vitality. 
But in 1778 it agam fell into the hands of the English East 
India Company. In 178a the Bailli de Sufften made a 
brilliant effort on behalf of his countrymen, fighting four naval 
battles with the English in seven months, and retaking the 
fort of Trincomalce. Next year, the Treaty of Versailles 
restored Pondicherry and the other factories to the French, 
January ao, 1783. But the English Company took advantage, 
as usual, of the breaking out of the next war in Europe to 
seize the French possessions in India, and again compelled 
their rivals to evacuate their settlements in 1793. The Peace 
of Amiens once more restored them to the French in 1802 • 
on the renewal of hostilities, the English Company again seized 
them, September ir, 1803. Pondicherry thus passed for the 
fourth time under British rule; and, during the long Napo- 
leonic wars, the French power ceased to exist in India. 

Pondicherry and the other factories were restored to the 
French by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, the territories being 
finally reduced to their present limits. The French had to 
begin the whole work of their Indian settlements A «nvo: and 
an expedition arrived at Pondicherry on September 16, 1S16 

December 4. i8r6, Pondicherrj’ 
and Chandernagore were delivered over to them; Karikai on 

Jn Aprils 1817; and Yanam, 

or ^ 

SS *h°/ "’T 'f'"”''”- Th' ir'onoh renomed ll,* 
former right, under the convention of August 30, 1787. to 

K k a 
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claim annually from the English East India Company 301 
chests of opium at cost price, and agreed to pay henceforth tlw 
average rates rcalircd at the Calcutta sales. They also bound 
themselves to make over to the English Company, at a fited 
price, nil surplus salt nianufacturcd within their restored tern'- 
lories over and above the requirements of the local populatioa 
In compensation for these concessions, the English agreed 
to pay 4 lakhs of sicca rupees (one million francs, or, say, 
£40,000) annually to the I'rench Government. As it «as 
found that the right to make salt at all in the French Settle- 
ments led to the smuggling of that article into the surrounding 
Hritish Districts, the French Government wils induced, on 
May 13, 1818, to surrender it altogctlicr for an annual payment 
of 4,000 pagodas (33,600 francs, or, s.ay, £1,344). This 
second trctity, although at fir.st made for only fifteen years, 
has been indefinitely prolonged; the British Government 
supplying the French authorities with .s.alt at cost price, end 
allowing the latter to .sell it to their own subjects .at their o«n 
rales. Difliculties still continue regarding the supply of amclt. 
or country liquor, tli.it made in Fondicheny being cheaper 
than the British product after it has paid the hcasy excise 
duty, and spccuil arrangements arc required along the Pondi- 
cherry Iwrdcr. The cost of m.inufacturc of toddy (palm-juice 
liquor) is about equal in the two territories, and no complica- 
tions ensue. The tariff on imports into British India also 
necessitates the maintenance of a special land customs 
establishment all along the intricate frontier of the Pondi- 
cherry Settlement 

Tlic military command and administration-in-chief of the 
French possc.ssions in India arc vested in a Governor, whose 
rc.sidcnce is at Pondicherry. He is assisted by a minister of 
the interior, secretaries in the different administrative depart- 
ments, and a principal judicial officer. In 1879 local councils 
and a council-general were established, the membets being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the French tetri- 
torics*. Ten municipalities or communal boards were erected 
under a decree issued in tSSo: namely, at Pondicherry, 
Oulgarct, Vilicnour, B.ihflr, KarikSl, I.1 Grande Aldec, Nedun- 
g5du, Cliandcrn.igorc, hfahd, and Yanam. On municipal 
boards natives .ire entitled to a proportion of the scats. Ciril 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance, and a court of 
appeal compose the judicial machinery. The army and 
establishments connected with the Governor and his staff at 
Pondicherry, and those of the local governors or citefs de 
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service at' Chandernagore, Yanam, Mah 4 and Karikal, together 
with other head-quarters charges, necessarily engross a large 
proportion of the revenue. AH the state and dignity of an 
independent Government, with four dependent ones, have to 
be maintained. This is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily maintained in 
the East. Pondicherry is also the scene of considerable reli- 
gious pomp and missionary activity. It forms the seat of a 
Prefecture Apostolique, founded in 1828, consisting of a Pr^fel 
Apostolique and a body of priests for all French India; and 
of the Missions ] 5 trang^res, the successors of the Mission du 
Carnatic founded by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field 


of this mission lies outside the French Settlements ; a large 
proportion of its Christians are British subjects and many of 
the churches are in British tenitory. The British rupee is the 
only legal tender within French territories. The system of 
education is progressive to a satisfactory extent. A line of 
railway running via Villenonr, from Pondicherry to "Villupuram 
on the South Indian Railway, maintains communication with 
Madras and the rest of British India, and Karikal is linked to 
the same railway by the branch from Peralam. The telegraph 
is working throughout the Settlements. A Chamber of Com- 
merce consisting of fourteen members, nine of them Europeans 
or persons of European descent, was reorganized in 1879. The 
capital, Pondicherry, is a very handsome town, and present.s, 
especially from the sea, a striking appearance of French civiliza- 
tion. It forms the head-quarters of the French national line of 
steam communication with the East, the Messageries Maritimes 
The total sea-borne exports from French India in 1904 were 
returned at £1,209,000, of which £409,000 was with France, 
£113,000 with French colonies, and the remainder with other 
countries, chiefly British. The imports by sea in the same year 
were valued at £232,000, of which £202,000 came from 
foreign countries and the remainder from France and her 
colonies. The number of ships entering ports in the French 
SetUements m the same year was 413, with an aggregate 
burden of 683,727 tons. ^ 

French settlement situ- 
med m 22 52 N. and 88 22' E., on the right bank of the 
Ho^hly a short distance below Chinsura. Population (rpoi), 

FranrJ P®™“”ently occupied by the 

previously it had been tcmporarily 
^cupred by them at a date given as 167* or 1676 TS 
not, however, nse to any importance till the time of DuplS. 
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(luring who^c administration more than s,ooo brick hou<a 
were erected, and a con^idcrabk maritime trade was canitj 
on. In 1757 the town was bombarded by the English Hen 
under .\dmiral Watson, together with a land force commandsd 
by Clive, and raptured, the forttilc.ations and houses bd?; 
.afterwards dcmotislutd. It was restored to the French in jjCj, 
bill was retaken when hostilities were renewed in 1794, it 
ss.is again restored by the Peace of Amiens in iSo2,Wwib 
rei.ikcn in the same year and was held by the English till igi6, 
when it svas finally restored to the French. 

’I'lic former grandeur of Chandcm.'igorc has disappca(ed,ar.d 
nt present it is little more than a quiet subudun tousi with 
little cstcrn.al trade. Tlic r.ailway station on the East Indiu 
Railway is just outside Frcnclt territory, 2: milch from Calcuin 
(Hosvrab). The chief ndminisirativc officer is the Adminis- 
trator, who is subordinate to the Governor of tlic French 
I’ ossr-sstoNS, On the nssumption of the opium monopoly 
by the British, the French Government of Chandcnujorc 
iiiilaincd by the convention of 1815 the right to purchase joo 
rliests of ojrium anmuilly nt tite nurtion .sales licid in Calcutta, 
at tiie average price obtained at the monlltly sales. This right 
lias, liowever, been commuted for the payment of an annual 
subsidy of Rs. 3,000 to the French Government ; and a further 
subsidy of Rs. 2,000 a yc.ir is also jiaid to tlwt Gos'cmmcnt in 
consideration of their undertaking to suppress tlic smuggling of 
opium from their Icrriiory into British India, or the traffic by 
cxiiort or im|)ott of any opium other than that purchased at the 
Hooghly treasury. The peculiar situation of Chandernagore 
affords unusual bcilitic.s for the escape of thieves and for the 
operations of smugglers in opium and other cacisabic articles. 
'I'he chief |)ublic institution is the Collbge Dupleix, fomicrly 
called St. Mary's Institution, founded in 1882 and under the 
direct control of the French Administrator. There is also 
a bust of Dupichc in a little Square. 

Farilsdiinga. — A French settlement or /rye on the outskirts 
of Balasoki; Town, Bengal. 'Jlic settlement w.ns established 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, but much of the 
land comprised within it has been waslicd awiiy, and its total 
area is now only 38 .acres. This plot of land is under the 
authority of the Administrator of Chandemagorc, and is leased 
out annually by public auction. 
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Aboricinal races and tribes, Drand- 
ians; their home in Chota Nagpur, i* 
46, 161, ii. 3*5; their Animism, 1. 47 * 
48; education of, ifii; their fecundity 
and longevity, 40 j an account o^ne 
principal, a48-*S»; Bnrdtvan 
trict, a6a, schools for, 368; “_th6 
Twenty-four Parganas, 360; Thams 
aud Doms in Champaner, ii. § 4 : ?* 
Ithagalpur, 168; Paharias of Rajmahal 
hills, 219, 337, *38 i the Santals, 223, 
324, 232 ; the reserve of Daman-i-Koh, 
237, 238; Khonds, 287, *88; th«r 
objections to famine relief works, 338; 
their drunkenness, belief in witchcraft, 
and the frequency of murders in Ranchi, 
. 357 ! t’ciy numerous in Palaman, 
368,inManbh0m, 380; the leaf-wearing 
Juangs, 444; of Bhntiln, 489. See 
alee under Castes in each District 

' Added Area ’ of Calcutta, i. 394, justice 
in, 409, land revenue, 410, police, 417. 

Adi (‘original ') Ganga, the old coarse of 
the Hooghly, i. 2245 still to be traced 
in pools, &C., 224, still (and not tlie 
present course! the sacred river, and its 


Afghans, dynasty at Delhi, overthrotvn 
by Babar, i. 22, rolers of Bihar, 22, 23, 
in Orissa, 24, 23. .Sire also Sher Shah. 

Afsar (also Jafa^ur), village in Oaya 
Distnet, ii. 47; a line statue of the 
Boat incamation of Vishnu, 47: the 
ruins of a very early Gupta temple, 47 ; 
bibliography, 47. 

Age, inaccuracy of returns, i. 39 ; mean 
age of males, 34.3, 40 nele, varies with 
the birth-rate, 40; the greater fecundity 
and shorter lives of the aboriginal 
tribes, 40; the greater fecundity of 
Muhammadans, and equal longevity 
with Hindus, 40. 

Agricultural associations, to collect and 
disseminate knowledge, and arouse 
interest, i. 64, 

Agricultural banks, still on trial,'b 64. 

AgricuUntal conditions, a section in the 
account of each District 

Agricnltural department, i. <13, 84, its 
farms for experiment and demonstra- 
tion, ($3, C4 ; the Agricultnral Institute 
at Pusa, 63, ii. 141. 


Agricultural implements, i._ 65 > 

cane mills the only improvement 

A^cnltural ^loans from Goyeinment, 
rarely taken, i. 64. See also under 
Agricnltnral Improvements m most 
Districts. , . , , 

Agticnlture, i. 54 - 89 ! ^ 

tiftil rainfall and fertile soil, 54 soik, 

54, 55, surface, of denudation in_ the 
old, of formation in the new alluvium, 

55, 56 ! rainfall ami humidity, 50, 
systems of cultivation, 56, 57 ! si®!*®" 
tics of crops and cropped areas, 57, 
58 ; food-crops, 58-80, non-food cr^, 
60-63 ; fruits and vegetables, 63 ; 
Agricultural department, 63, 64; in- 
debtedness, 64, 6s ; implements, 65 : 
cattle, 65, 66 ; irrigation, 66-69 ; the 
absence of accurate statistics as Vo 
crops and areas, 57, 58, 

recent increase in the area of cultiva- 
tion, 63, as to rents, 7a _ See also 
under Agricultnre in each District. 

Agriculturists, 71 per cent, of entire 
popniation, i. 57, of these 89 per cent, 
tenants, 9 labourers, 2 landlords living 
on their rents, 57? their profits and 
position better in the cast than the 
west, £7, 70, 72 j their indebtedness 
not so acnie as elsewhere, 64, their 
protection by law from rack-renting, 
eviction, and money-lenders, 64, 65, the 
protection 'a dead letter owing to their 
apathy and ignorance, 70 ; their rents 
and wages, in cash and kind, 70-72 ; the 
rise in wages uneqnal to the rise in prices 
of food, 72 ; the cost of their food, lodg- 
ing, and dress, 72 ; the' wretched position 
of the landless day-labourer, 73 ; the 
characteristics of the class, ii. 313. 

Agri-Horticultural Gardens at Alipore, 

i. 378. 


Akbar the Great, his annexation of 
Bengal,!. 23, captnre of Bnrdwan, 260, 
reputed founder of Murshidabad, 455 ; 
reduced Patna, ii. 27; Hajipur tivice 
taken during his struggle with his re- 
bellious Afghan governors, 120, lai. 

Alaipnr, village in Khulna District, i. 486. 

Alamgir Hill, peak (2,500 feet) of Assia 
TangeinCuttadcDistrict,ii. 260; mosque 
of Takht-i-Snlaiman on summit, 260. 

Aldrovanda vesiculosa^ tare and interest- 
ing floating plant, i. 439. 
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All Vaidi Khan, Nawab (1740-56) of 
Munhidiibatl,i. 27,455; his tooib there, 
459: ceded (1751} Orissa to the Ma> 
rathas, 456 ; grandfather of Siraj*ud- 
datila, 456. 

Alienation of land : transfer of land to 
liengahs in Chota Nagpar and the 
Santal Pargonas prohibited, i. 64. 

Aliporc, subdivision of Twenty-four Par- 
gnnas District, i. 369. 

Aliporc town, head-quarters of District, i. 
377,37s, suburb and within munidpalily 
of Calcutta, 377: official residence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, 377, 4 « 3 J 
a cantonment of native troops, 377: 
the Jteological nod Agri-IIortieultural 
Ganlens, 37S. 

Alluvion and diliivion, due to the action 
of rivers, i. 8, aoy, 319, it fassim 
undet the several rivers; aconstimtcause 
of litigation, 8, 166. Ste also Land- 
making. 

Alluvlnm, its deposit, i. t-ll it passim^ 
of Bengal proper comparatively modem 
and stilt in formation, 4, of Bihitr 
much more undent, and now being 
denuded, 4, 55, botany of, la; the 
great agricultural inferiority of the old 
alluvium, 55. 

Amo-chu, or TorsS, river in BhutSn,!!. 487. 

Arorita Uiisiir, village in jessore District, 
i. 475, formerly place of publication of 
a well-bnonn newspaper, 473. 

Amta, village in Howrah District, i, 346, 
light railway to Howrah, 346. 

Amusements, i. 54, chief, attending fairs, 
religious and trading, 54; the great 
religious fcstiials, 54, hook-swinging 
replaced by merry-go-rounds, 54 ; 
Association football. 54. 

Anandpur, village in Keonjhar State, ii. 


44 . 1 . 444 - 

Ancient buildings, preservation of, L 33, 


.13. > 45 - , 

Anga, ancient kingdom and historic 
area, 1 . 351, Pal dynasty of, 30. 

Angul, District in Ori>sa Division, il. 
379-38S; divided physically and 
ethnically into the open country of 
Aiigul and the detached high platcan 
of Kliondmals, 379; forests abounding 
in large game, dcstructiic of human 
life and property, sSo, 383: most un- 
healthy with capricious rainfall, 3Se; 
the Khonds, 280, 387, 38S; the ill- 
doings of the lUjput chiefs. 3S0, 3S1, 
annexation (1847} by Iliillsli, 381 ; rice 
the principal crop of Angul, turmeric 
of Khonomals. 3S3, 3S7; native in- 
dustries end trade, 3S4; no railways 
and only one melalled and bridged 
rord, 384; liability to famine, 384, 
3S5; s}%cial adniiubtralion, 385; no 


local self-government, alC; 
nowhere in Bengal so biAvrarLi'- 
bibliography, aS6. 

Angul subdivision, 11 . 387. 

An^I vilt.age, head-quirten o[ llhlv 
il. 38S. 

Animism, the religion of the ab(ti;l-.._ 

i. 47, mixed with IfinduUm, ihpp' 
hr religion, 48; its sptiiis trifej 
rough representations, 47, 48; U\\, 
numerous eoniccts from, to Hiad:- , 
and Christianity, 47. 

Anthropometry, ideniiftcatloa of a'.ci'* I'l 
hy head measures and fingM-icf, 
sions, i. 150. 

Arambagh, subdivision of lloeg'ily lit 
trict, r. 339. 

Aiambjgh (name changed fioia JslJ; 
abad), municipality in lloo^ty Bn 
trict, i. 3 » 9 t.l 3 o-, 

Amraj, village in Champaran IVis',dct,r 
103 ; Asoka pillar, loi. 

Ararih, subdiifsion of Pnrnca Dinri', 

ii. >89. 

Archaeology, general, of Prmiptt, » ji, 
33 ; of Divisions and Districts, giir. 
in the nccounts of each. Stt t's 
Bibliography. 

Atchaeology and archilcelure, Beddisi), 
of Asoka, 1 , 33, other, 33, at IludA 
Ga)- 3 , ii, 48-51, of Paln.-i Disiri.-;. 
33, 34 it passim, Stt also Buddha. 

Archaeology mid arcbileciuic, Jiin,l.;:, 
caves in Pitrt District, il. 303, 33,. 
sacred hill of Pnrasnatli, 344, 3(!- 
Set also Jains .md J.ilni»m. 

Archaeology and architecture, liindu, i. 
at. 32. 33. 48, remains far fioin nsrt- 
rons, 32. 

Archaeology and architecture, Muhav- 
madnn, i. 33, mosques, pilactt, a-1 
tombs, 33 : generally ol inferior in- 
terest compared witli rest of India, 33; 
Man Singh's palace at Kobtaigarh, lb* 
only specimen of Mughal civil archi- 
tecture in Bengal, ii. 74. 

Altos, of whole Province, i, s, of Dm- 
sions. Districts, nnd Native States, 169- 
171 ; ofcultivabie, cultivated, and wauc 
hnd, 58, 63, of principal cro]>s, f*-; e( 
land irrigated hy Gorcromei-t cansti, 
67, S^ 3 , 

Army, 1. 145, 146; strength, Britiih »d 
Native, 145; cantonments, 145; nfsensl 
and factories, 145; volunteer coqx, 
rnilnny and other, r45, table of, 14'.; 
Bengalis not rccruttcd, 145; garri'On 
of Calcutta, 417. 

Arrab, lubdlsision of Sliabalijd District, 
II. 66. 

Arrab town, besd-quarters of SliatiSbad 
District, ii. 68 70: a railway uatlon 
and uinnicipalily, 6S, 70; the galbuit 
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defence of the Judge’s house in Mutiny^ 
60/ 70* 

Art schools, 5 . 160; at Calcutta, 4*0. 
Arts, colleges and degrees io) 1 . t 54 > 

» 56 . > 57 - , • 

Arts and manufactures, of Province, i. 
8*-88 ; hand and home industries, Sj- 
86; machine, 86-88. 

Arts and manufactures, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Aryans, the, one of the three component 
stocks of the people of Bengal, i. 16, 
their invasion irom the north-west, 17, 
their ancient centre and present pre- 
dominance in Bihar, 18, 253, the gradual 
diffusion eastwards of their religion, 
language, and culture, 18; their spMch 
that of 95 per cent, of the population, 
44, 43; their physical type rare in 
Bengal, 46; their overthrow of the 
aboriginal chiefs in Orissa, ii. 42;^ 
Asansol, subdivision of Burdwan District, 

i. 269, till 1906 knoivn as Raniganj, 
269; its great prosperity doe tocoal- 
and iron-fields, 269. 

Asansol, town in Burdwan District, an 
important railway junction and a muni- 
cipality, i. 271, 272, a chief centre of 
the coal industry, 271, 

Asoka (272-231 B.C.), his conquests, i. 
19 > 354, conversion to Buddhism and 
rrionastidsm, 19, foreign missions, rp ; 
his pilgrimage pillars, 33 ; his pillar 
at Tauiluk in the seventh century, 317 ; 
his improvements and remains at Patna, 

ii. 33,34: his temple near the 
treeat Buddh G3ya,49, jo; important 
inscription at Sasaram, 74; pillars in 
Cbatnparan District, 92, at Araiiij, 102, 
Lauriya Nandangarh, 103, at Basarh, 
120; a variant version of his rock 
edicts at Dhaull, 301. 

Assia, range of hills in Cuttack District, 
ii. 260. 

Athgarh, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 

. 436. 437 - 

Athmallik, Tributary Stale of Orissa, ii. 

446, 447 - 

Aurangabad, snhdividon of Gaya District, 

. '♦S'. 

Auranga^d, town in Gaya District, in 47. 
Aamgaaj, mvnicipahly in hlntsfaid. 1 bad 
District, i, 449; lailivay terminus, 449; 
service of steamers, 449 ; a great trade 
(^tre, 449; fine houses and temples of 
rich Jain merchants, 449. 

B. 

Badamgarh, peak (3,535 feet) in Bonai 
State, ii. 45^. 

Badrihat, tnins of an unknown ancient city 
and fort in Murshidabad District, i, 449, 


450; finds of antiquities, suggestive of 
Buddhist period, 449. 

Badnria, municipality in Twenty-four 1 ar- 
ganas District, i. 378 -,,,, , _ , 

B^herhat, subdivision of Khulna District, 

i, 485, 486. 

Bagherhatg Tillage in Khulna District, 
with Shat Gninbaz and other xcinains 
of Khanja All, i. 33 . 478 . 486. 

Bagri (or Bagdi), ancient name for Somti 
Bcng.-il, i. 351 ; Ballal Sen and the Sen 
djmasty, 3, 20, 21. 

Babalda, village in MayGrhhanj State, 11. 
441. 

Baidyabati, municipality in HoogblyDis- 
trict, i. 330. , . 

Bairngnia, village in Muraffarpur Distnet, 

ii. 118,119; railway terminus and mart 
of exchange with Nepal, 119. 

Baishnabs or Bairagis, a small and de- 
spised section of the Vaisbnava sect, i. 
436, accept their founder's disregard of 
caste generally from low and interested 
motives, 436, 

Baitaranl river, i. 335, 336; rises in 
Orissa, joins the Brabmani, 335, falls 
as Dlmmm into Bay of Bengal, 335, 
the Styx of Hindu mythology, 335, 
its legend and festival, 335; crossed 
by Orissa High-level Canal, 336; in 
Cuttack District, ii. 346. 

BakhtiySrpur, village in Patna District, ii. 
17, raihray station for Bihar town, to 
which a light railway, 17. 

Bakreswar, a group of hot sulphur .springs 
in Birblium District, i. 284 ; nlsoaplace 
of pilgrimage, 284. 

Balagarb, village in Hooghly District, i, 
330; boat-building and timber trade, 
330. 

Balasore, norlbem District of Orissa Divi- 
sion, ii. 364-379 ; alluvial strip between 
the sea-shore and the bills, 265; large 
game common in the jungle, 267 ; liable 
to floods nnd storm-waves of monsoon 
cyclones, 267 ; cholera frequent, othcr- 
syise healthy, 268 the American Bap- 
tistMission, 369 ; rice the principal crop 
and^ export, 369, 270, 371 ; actual and 
projected railway's, 371 ;. roads and 
waterways, 371, 373 ; sufferings in the 
great famine (1865-7J, a?* : high mor- 
tality from small-pox, 375, growing 
favour of vaccination, 375; biblio- 
paphy, 375. 

Balasore subdivision, ii. 375, 

Balasore toivn, municip.'ility and head- 
quarters of District, ii. 376, 377 ; a river 
port with still a large trade, 377 ; rail- 
wy station and bridge, 277; the first 
(>" 33 - 53 ) English factory in Bengal, 
370 j other foreign factories, 277 ; its 
decline from economical and physical 
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causes, 376,3^7; town sacked (1657-8) 
by Ctuinodc and Heath in rerenge for 
expulsion from Hooghly, 376. 

Balban, the emperor, put dotvn (1383) the 
rehellion of Tughril, i. 33. 

Bali, Tillage in Hooghly District, 1 . 330. 

Baliapxi, village and river port in Balasore 
District, ii. 377, 

Balial Sen, powerful Hindu king,expelied 
the Pais, i. 18, reoiganized the caste 
system and divided Bengal into four 
parts, iS. ike n/ra Sens. 

Bally, municipality in Howiah District,!. 
34^1 347 ■ railway station nod place of 
c^l of steamers, 346 ; veiy large brick- 
making, 347. 

Bamnnghati, subdivision of MaySrhhanj 
State, ii. 441, 

Bamra, Feudatory State,ii. 460-463 ; popu- 
iation mainly Oriyaj 460^ two railway 
stations, 461 ; the enlightened adminis- 
tration of the late Raja and his son, 460, 
461; factory and mills, 461 ; 4 per cent, 
of increasing population literate, 461 ; 
capital at Deogarh, 461. 

Eandel, suburb of Hooghly town, i, 330, 
331 ; the antiquity (ts39) and interest 
of its Roman Oitholic convent, 330, 
sacked (1639), rebuilt (1660), and en- 
dowed (1633) by Shah JahSn, 330, 
331 - 

Banga (or Vanga, also Samatata), ancient 
name for delta of Bengal, i. 351, gave 
its name to the Province, 3, its popula- 
tion of boatmen the ancestors of the 
CbandSls, 30. 

Bangaon, subdivision of Jessore District, 

i. 473. 

Bangaon, village and railway station in 
Jessore District, i. 473, 474. 

Banka, subdiviaon of Bhagalpur District, 

ii, 175. 

Banka village, ii. 176. 

Bankibazar, ancient village in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 378; settlement of 
'Ostenders* twice expelled, 378 and 
note. 

Bankipote, subdivision of Patna District, 
ii. 17. 

Bankipote, town in Patna District, head- 
quarters of Division and District, iL 1 7, 
18 ; part of Patna municipality, 18 ; 
railway station and junction, iS ; old 
granary built by tVartcn Hastings alter 
bminc of 3770, iS. 

BSnkutS, District in BurdwSn Division, i. 
387-398 ; partly fringe of ChotS Hag- 
pnr, partly alluvial, 387, 388 ; the de- 
structive floods of its streams, 388 ; the 
presence and working of coal, 388, 392 ; 
the big game of its hills and jungles, 
3S9 ; the Hindu dynasty ofBisbnupur, 
3S9, 393, 397 ; ceded (>760) to the 


Company, 3^; only in parts healibr 
390 ; rice and other oops, ajj ; W-l ' 

tlon of one-third from darns, taaU,^ • 

wells, 293 ; silk and other iadosuiB, 

392, occasional drought, 393; smite , 

of gangs of dacoits, 293; thesteajypai- 
gross of education, 295; bibliognplij, 

395. ^ 

Bankuia subdivision, 1 , 393, 296, 

Bankuratown, bead-quarters of DUtiict,! 
296, 397, a municipality, 396 ; ttanrsel ' 
by a railway, 396 ; large indsslry ot 
tasar silk, and considerable trade, rjl; 
leper nsylcm of Wesle}an Missioc, 
297. 

Banpas, village in Burdwan District,! 172. 
BSnsbaria, municipality in Hooghly Ba- 
trict, i. 331 ; a group of three teDples 
(the Inst built in 1819), coreiisg ij 
acres of land, 331. 

Baptist missions, i. 31, in Balasore, ii. <69. 
See also Carey. 

BatSbar Hills, in Gaya District, ii. 4;, 4$; 
the famous rock-cut caves, 48; temple 
and fair, 48. 

Baragaon, village in Patna District, iu 18 ; 
ruins of the Nalanda monastery, the 
greatest Buddhist school in the vraiU, 
18; HittenTsiang's long sojeoro there, 
18; bibliography, 18. 

Balkar, village in Burdn^n District, I. 
373, site of Itengal Iron and Steel Worn, 
and manufacture of natlway plant, 2^, 
372; interestiag remains, 37 >! I^blio- 
gmpby, 373. 

Barakar ^ological) coal-bearing stage of 
Damodai series of Gonduana rocks,! 

Balkar nver, i. a 28 ; rises m Chola Kaj- 
pur, 338; joins the Damodar, 318; its 
sudden floods, 328. 

Bariimba, Tributary Slate ofOri55a,i!448, 
449 ; a few Buddhists still found in vil- 
lages, 448. 

Baranagar, munimpality in Twentj’-foor 
Parganas District, i. 378, 379; once a 
Dutch factory and anchomgc, ceded 
(1795) to British, 379. 

Barasat, subdivision of Twenty-four Far- 
ganas District, i. 370, waterlogged and 
mainrions, 370, 

Barasat town, munidpalily in Twenly- 
fonr Parganas District, i. 379, 389, ®‘: 
gration of inhabitants to Calcutta and 
higher ground, 379 j Vansitlart Villa, 
379 ; a railway station, 380, 

Bargath, taksll of Sambalpur District, ii- 
3 »*- 

Barh, subdivision of Patna District, ii. i J- 
Barb, municipality and railway station in 
Patim District, ii. 18, 19, 

Baii{Sda, capital ofMaynrbhanj State, 1 ! 
441, light railway, 441. 
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Itarmul pa<s, where the Matathas made 
their last (1803) stand in Orissa, iL^ao, 

Ihtrachpore, snbdirdsion of Twenty-font 
I’aijjanas District, i. 370; its twclTC 
towns, large and dense population, 370. 
Ilarraclqiore, town in Twenty-four Pnr- 
ganas District,!. 38t,383: mtinicipali- 
lies of North and South, 381 ; railway 
station and cantonment, 380, 381 ; con- 
spieoons in the Mutinies of 1834 and of 
tS57> 3di ; suburban residence of 
the Viceroy, 380. 

Ilarsoi, village and railway jonction to 
I’nrnea District, ii. 190, 

IlSmipnr, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 3S1, 381. 

IGftil, village in Burdwan District, i. aya ; 
gives its name to (he surrounding Iron- 
ore field, ]7>, 

Jeisantia, village and river port of Jessore 
town, i, 474. 

Ilasantpnr, village in Pumea Disirict. «. 
190. 

Ibisarh, tillage of great archaeological in- 
tenst in MnaaRarpur District, li. lao; 
capital of the Icingdorn of Vai^li, 
tJOj Ihricc visited by Gautama, iso, 
place of second Buddhist eouncii, uo; 
remains of a yast fort or palace, iso: a 
P- 'Vi ^tneted by Asokn on hfs way to 
11 , P*'' hibliography, rao. 

JlasirhSt, subdivision of Twenty-four Par- 
ganus District, !. 370,371 ; lowdenaty 
of popBlalion m Sundarbans, 371, 
Jl-Mlrliat, municipality in Twenty-four 

wKtS,"' ^ 

Baud Tributary Stale of Orissa, ir. 452, 
wi_th the Hindus, 433, *en/«Khond. 
Baud village, capital of State, IL 453. 

-emlanmcnt temples, 453. bitffo: 

*’’nur Dii^riet*“' 

Li 'j'. f«n<iin5 


eua.^ -..2- * ai * » rCZnttmS 

and rums, 175; meat religious fair of 
the iruap of MadfiusOdan fmm Moadat- 
Cm hill, 176, ,70. 

Hcj^sarai, village in Monghyr District, S. 
IfcijKal, origin of name anri its sifmffia.., 

a j under Hindu mJe 2 ua^rMti~ 


Bengal and Bihar, history of, i. 16-31 j 
the main, eatliest, and ^rsisteut physi- 
cal basis of its people Diavidian, 16, 17 1 
its modiSention by (o) Mongoloid in- 
vaders from the north-east, 1 7, (b) Aryan 
invaders and dvilizeis from the north- 
west, 17, tS; Bihar, as an early centre 
oi Aryan rule and culture, 18, 19, an- 
cient Kingdoms and historic areas, aji- 
>35> the Mnuiyas (331-184 n.c.) and 
Asoka, j8, 19, the Hindn Guptas 
(a.d. 310-528), 19; the early history 
of Bengal proper, 19, 2o; the Bnddhist 
djmnsty (r. 830-1050) of Pal, 20, over- 
thrown by the Hindu dynasty (1095- 
II9S) of Sen, 20,31 ; the Muhammadan 
conquest (1197) of Bibar and Bengal, 
21, 22, a list of governors (1202-1339), 
26, of independent, generally Pathan, 
kings (1338-1573), 37; the struggle of 
Sher Shah and the Sur kings and em- 
perors of Delhi (1540-55) with the 
Mnghals for Bengal, 23, 23, definite 
annexation (1576) by Akbar, 23; a list 
of governors (J576-J765) under the 
Delhi cmperois, 37, after Anrangreb 
practically independent, 24, 35; the 
Portuguese (r. 1530) and the Dutch 
(1025) in Bengal, 27, 28; early (from 
J643) British factories at first under 
Madras, 38, made (168 1) an independent 
charge, 28; foundation (1686, 1690) of 
Calcntta, 28, construction (1710) of Fort 
William, 38, theBlad Hole (1756), 38, 
the battles of Plassey (1 757) anti Buxar 
(r764/» ^5, 29; the Diwani or civil 
Mtaonty granted to the Company by 
Shah Alam, 39; Clive’s dual system re- 
plMrt by the system bf Warren Hastings 

ffsaBW^ro"’ ^vision 

(1836) of the Presidency, 30, the Gover- 
nor-General relieved (1854) by appoint- 
ment of ^entenant-Goveraor of Bengal, 
E,' 31 J Province of Aa?am 
(>874) constituted, 31 ; the campafens 
in Bhutan (1864) and Sikkim (18S8), 

Bengal Province (before 1905). general 
vietr of: physical aspect^ iftfg ™ 

'PeXf 3»f 33 1 population, 34-54, statis- 
fiS figricnltttie, 54-fin • 

fishenes, fig* rents, wages, and prices 
rO-7_3, statistics of prices, 173 • material 
condition, 72, 73 ; Crests 73-77 - S 

communication, 93-10,, stitS of 

‘ 'P5,>,govemment, io:-io8 rM, 
tionswithlfaliveStetes, io8-:„ . i" r 

and justice, t.i-t.srfin^;' 
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general, iiS-i a i, statistics of, 1^9, 180 ; 
land revenue, iai-i3t, miseetUneons 
levenne, 131-138 ; local and municipal 
government, 13S-143, statistics of, 181, 
i8i ; Public Works, 143-145 ; army, 
145, 146; police and jatis, 146-151, 
statistics of, 183; education, 152-162, 
statistics of, 184, 185; newspapers and 
books, 162, 163 ; medical, 163-165, 
statistics of, 186; surveys, 165-167; 
bibliography, 167 ; statistical tables, 
168-186. 

Bengal Province, partition of (1905) into 
two Provinces: reasons, economic and 
otbn, for, i. i note, geographical, ad> 
ministrative, and statistical details of, i, 
34, 106 notes, 107 note, 169 notes, in 
respect of leligion, 46 note, railways, 92 
note, Native States, 1 1 1 notes, cnltivsible 
and cultivated area, and of forests, 58 
t"*! 75 rw*) post office, 100 note', 
Divisions and Districts, 106 notes, 
finance, genemi, 121, land revenue, 121 
note, 124 note, excise, 133 note, stamp, 
136 note, income tax, 137 note, Distnct 
boards, 139 notes, 181 »a/e, mnnicipali- 
ties, 143 note, 181 note. Public Works, 
143 note, police, 147, jails, 151 note, 
Educational seHcc, 154 note. State- 
maintained colleges and schools, 154, 
153 note, educational expenditure, 184, 
educational statistics, 185. 

Bengalis, transfer of land in Chotn Nagpur 
and Santal Parganas to, piobibited, i. 
64, army not recruited from, 145. 

Berhamporc, subdivision of Mnrshidabad 
District, i. 448. 

Berhampoic, municipality and head- 
quarters of Mnrshidabad District, i. 
■450, -451 i formerly a cantonment (17(53- 
1870), 450, the scene of the fust overt 
act of the Mutiny (1857), 45 ° • filtered 
■water-supply at the cost of the' late 
Mahamni, 450. 

Bettiah, subdivision of ChampSmn Dis- 
trict, ii. lor, 102; the old Boman 
Catholic mission, originally ejected ' 
from Uata to Nepal and thence, 101, 
103. 

Bettiah, municipality in Champaran Dis- 
trict, ii. 102, 103; the paiace of tbc 
Mahamja, 103 ; railway station, 98, 

Bettiah Raj, ^uat estate, ii. 102; bistoiy 
of the family, 101; laigeiy held on 
permanent lease by Enropean indigo- 
planters, 102. 

Bhabua, subdivision of SbahSbad District, 
ii. 67, 

Bhabna, mnnieipality nnd milnay station 
in Shahalad District, ii. 70. 

Bliadrakh, subdivision of Balnsore Dis- 
trict, ii. 275, 276. 

Bhadrakb, tonn in Balasorc District, ii. 


°y 7 » ® 7 fii named after goddtss otft. 
temple, 277. 

Bhadtapur, village in BiibhDm Di,lnf 
i. 284 ; the ruins of the palace of Net 
comar, 284. 

Bhadreswar, municiinlity fa Hootlh 
District, i. 331. " ’ 

Bhagalpur Diviaon, ii. 143.141 ; ifte. 
qnaTteisatBhSgalpnrtoun,t43,stBB« 

head-quarters at Darjeeling, 144; 
cral statistics of its five Distriels, 14*1, 
144 ; intersected fropi west to east Ir 
the Ganges, 143 ; the large DtatiiJm 
nnd Nepalese population, 143, 144; 
chief places of interest, religions, ctn- 
mercial, and archaeolo^cal, 144. 

Bhagalpur, centml District of the PM- 
sion, ii. 162-180; bisected by the Gitps 
into two tracts with very diEeact 
soils, north and sonth, 163, 16S; (he 
dutnging couises of tlic Ganges end 
Kosi, 163; tigers, beats, leopatis, 

' toddy-cats ’ fonad, 164 ; climate plea- 
saat and healthy, 164, bat fa puts 
notoriously malarious, 167; serions 
floods of 1897 and 1906, 165; the dis- 
covery (1772) of large emhealenenti 
of reveaue by the samtitdSn, | 65 ; the 
pacification of the marauding hill tribe, 
by pensioning (1780) their chiefs, ; 
the large aboriginal clement, 16S ; ts- 
tensive crops of rice and sugar-cane, 
169 ; irrigation by indigenous metbodt 
only, 169, 170; imprt nud expoit 
tmde largely with Ncj^l, t;o, 171; 
roads, railways, and waterways, 171; 
faminemrclysevcie, 172 ; theChandan 
embankment, 174; backward education, 
174: bibliography, 175, 

Bhagalpur subdivision, li. 175. 

Bhagalpur town, rounlcipality and bc:d- 
qunners of District, ii. 177, 178; con- 
siderable tredcand two railway stations, 
177; naturally healthy and well drained, 
178; ceicbro-spinnl fever endemic fa 
tliejail, J77; monuments ofClevland, 
Collector (1780) and pacificator of hill 
tribes, 166, r77, yro. 

Bhagirathi ris'er, offshoot of, Ganges fa 
Bragal {see Nadia), i. 6, 7, 217, 219; 
till 400 years ago the main channel, 6, 
aiS, and still to Hindus (not the Padma) 
the sacred stream, 2)8; the legend of 
its origin, 218; the history and tradi- 
tions of its early and still shifting beds 
219; the ancient capitals on its banks, 
219, tbc half-nashed away site of 
Flnssey, 219; present towns, 219, irlbii- 
tarics, 2>a; in Batdwan Division, 2j6. 

Bhagwangou, river mart in Mutshldaluil 
District, i, 451. 

Bhairab (' the toirible ’), old river of Ben- 
gal, i. 220; can now only be traced in 
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to T.“£fs 

Parganas DisWct, i- ‘^ute-andpaper- 
SanskritleaniiDE,3®* • > 

I-l-tototo S».., ». 

BlnibanMwar “/gfJ^inPurtDto 


Ungaiaj and Bhaskares^r 

Orissa and ChoUi Nagpnr, i. , w 
Sonth Bihar are called ‘ rat-eateis, 348 . 
levere Rlkhmnn, as deily or 
^probaWy the hear-tolem of an 
oriW sept, >48 ; their 

and turbulence in 2“”“, 
their claim_ in respect of the investiinre 

Bhum^! ^^o^’i^nal tribe, ^ 

selves Hindus, 348, * 49 ! 
a form of Mundari, 349 ! their former 

turbulence, 349. , _ 

Bhutan, independent State 
Himalayas, ii. 48 ?- 49 ^' 
lations, i. 109, n. 495 ! P““> 

valleys, and rivers of its great ranges, 
486-488 : its forests and large game, 
488, elephants numerous nnd dangerous, 
488: extremes of climate, floods and 
storms, 488, 489; its inhabitants, the 
Bhotias, a hybrid of abongines 
Tibetan conquerors, 48 q,_ expelled 
from Cooch Benar by Ihc 
British, 489, after occupation (1836) of 
Assam agreed to pay tribute for the 
Duats, 489, their kidnapping depreda- 
tions and outrages, 489, 49 ®! Bdens 
mission (1863) and treatyunder durance, 
490, disavowed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, 490 ; annexation (1864) of Western 
Cuars, 490; Bhutan War and final pence 
(1865) on terms and concessions, i. 31, 
ii. 490; their assistance in the Tibet 
mission (1904), 490 ; the people, their 
classes, physique, violence, food, addic- 
tion to liquor, coiffure, dress, houses, 
&C., 490-493; their language, like 
their character, angry, 49a ; professed 
Buddhists, largely devil-worshippers. 


49*-. *d £mpet»“ 

the tyranny ““ “ ? want of 

administration, 493 . 49 ^ industry, 

heads and a «»""«M? 4 - 4^,1 

isiii 

lavas aoo; Garainver, 333 , , \ 

isi Mngamali, 46« !?"•«•?". ft* 
fcaon, ii. > 8 ; Bjhar, 19: Girmk^ 

ji ; Patna, 37 ; -1 - ,, . 

ns av • Afvar, 47 ; Unddh Gaya, 51 , 
Kaj, 47 , vi-Sasaram, 



190; Patharghata, lou, , 

K^impong. 3005 OnssaDinston, 340 . 

Khonds and Khondmals, a 88 , Khuro 
&tatc, 300; Bhubaneswar, 301 ; Khand- 
gfriV soS! Konnrak, 304! P"*! »Pf 
fagknnath, 309! ( 115 ; iinr 

ram, 389; Kamatapur, 419 ; 

44” Baud, 453 ! Sikkim, 485! Bhutan, 

196; nnd of each District. 

Bih 5 r(= raow.'aBuddbistmonastcry ), 
historic name of a snb-provincc ot 
North-Western Bcnml, i- aS*. * 5 . 3 , 
an alluvial plain divided into Aortfi amt 
South by the Ganges, 4, its ancient 
kingdoms, 18, 19, *53 ! the source and 
scat of early Buddhism and Jainism, lt>, 
333 ; as a Muhammadan Siibtthf 31, 33, 
353 ; differs from Bengal proper in 
climate, 353, character of alluvium, 
4, 353, ngricnlturc, 353, higher density , 
better physique, and inferior prosperity 
of population, 353, also in much higher 
proportion of Hindus and of Aryan 
blood, 353 ; botany of, 1 3 ; chief places 
of, 353. 

Bihar, southern subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, ii. 17. _ . . 

Bihar town, municipality in Patna District, 
with a light railway, ii. 19; remains, 
Buddhist, Brahmaniiml, and Mulinm- 
madan, 19 ; bibliography, 19. 

Bibiya, village and railway station in 
Shahabad District, ii. 70. 

BlrbhQm, District in Biinlwan Division, 
i. 376-387 ; high lateritc ridges merging 
into alluvium, 376, with nvers almost 
dry or rising rapidly into destructive 
floods, 376, 377 ; dry and hot, but now 
one of the healthiest in Bengal, 377, 
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379, except for a great picvatence of 
leprosy, 379; became (xyds) BritUb, 
378, the helplessness of the^ja against 
marauders from Chota Kagpur, 378, 
their severe and diOicult repression 
(178S) by British troops, 378; since 
then very quiet and pro^esslve, 379, 
38a ; rice, mnibeny, and other crops, 
380; coal'inining on a small scale, 
381 ; important silk-spinning bdustry, 
aSi, 385; bibliography, 383; head- 
quarters at Sort, 387. 

Bimagar (or Ula), municipality in XadiS 
District, i. 433,43+ 

Births, registration of, 1. 40, 41 ; table of 
birth-rate, 43, extraordina^ causes of 
its variations, 38, 40, the lowerfecundity 
of the higher Hindu castes, 40, 44, and 
of the Hindus generally, 47 ; ti^ low 
in Hooghly District and Cmcntta, 331. 

Bishnupnr, subdivision of IHnkura Dis- 
trict, i. 396. 

Bishnnpur town, municipality and railway 
station in Bankura District, i. 397; 
once the splendid capital of a very im- 
portant and ancient dynasty of Bajas of 
the Bengal frontier, 389, 393, 397, tlieir 
rise in the eighth, decline b the eigh- 
teenth centnry, 389, 397, the low con- 
dition of their present representatives, 
3S9; interesting ruins of citadel and 
temples, 397; the present town an 
important trading centre, 393, 397; 
bibliography, 398, 

Bishops: of Calcutta, hletropolitan of 
India, with Assistant Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, i. f i, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Calcutta and sulTragans, 51 ; I 
the Portuguese Vicar-Gcoerai of Ben^, 


S'* 

'Black Hole, the, of Calcutta (1750), 

'• 39r- . , 

Bliudness, very common in the malarious 
District of ShShabad, ii. $9, in Man- 
bbsm, 379. 

Boat-building, i. 330. 

Boats, country, i. 99, 100, sailed, rowed, 
poled, and towed, 99, too. 

Boipnr, village in mrbhCm District, i. 
384; railway station and Important 
trade ccnlie, 384. 

Bonai, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 457- 
4C0 ; Urge game of extensive forests, 
437, 459 ; Jottiu/ of 1899, reissued in 
4.'ir, 4SS; increase of population 
nud revenue, partly due to opeuing of 
railway, 458, 439 ; mostly indepeudent 
nnd sometimes rebellions aborigines, 
45S; failure (3899) of gold and silver 
mines, 459. 

Bonaignrh, mud-wnlled and moated 
capital of Bonai State, ii. 439, 460. 

Books and publications, their number 


(1903-4), literary or srieatiFc n\ 
and subjects, i. J63; tfCslBia.,:- 
Boram, vdlage in Maathtm D.jtiii'; 

389 j fine remains and rein: of 
temples, .389: libliograph), ;5n, 
Botanical Cardens (Rojal) at ffip-- 
^ 345, 350, 4«6. 4«7- 
Botanj', of the Proiinoe, general rbc,, 
i. tl,i3; orBcnmIandlliliai'iIiIni,''' 
11, the perennial turf of the litei jft, 
vinm of Bengal, the annul of the o'ir, 
13; of the ii/t and Sandiihnu, ii| 
the transition from tropical to Hi-’’ 
layan flora, 13; the homes ofrlii'4 
13 ; of Himalaj-as, 19;, lot; c' 
villages and towns, 359 r/ /isnn;c' 
the ricc-field<, 339 et fttum th- 
exotics of waste places, 339, 439; e* 
Daijecling, ii. 195, 303 ; of SiUiis, 
477, 47S ; of Districts, gitea k tl‘ 
ncconnt of each. 

Boughton, surgeon, enrtd Shah JabSa'i 
favourite daughter, i. 333, iitc k; 
English factory (1S51) granted to, jjt. 
Boundnries, ofProvinte, i. 3; of Diriilcri 
nnd Districts, given in the accoent ef 
each. 

BrahmnnT, river in Orissa, ii. 34C, rg. 
with the Baitaranl rnns into Ilaj cf 
Bengal as the Dhimm at Point Pafa}- 
ras, 347. 

BrShmans, nnmber in Frovince, L 46, 
fonnd everywhere, 46 ; lltahniu kl«ts 
of North Bihiir, 33 ; in MitUB, 311, 
in hlagadha, 3$+ 

Brass and copper utensils, iadutiy of, 
i. 84. Ste also Copper and Brass. 
Brass and iron foundries, !. 88. 
Breweries, nt Daijecling, il. 30t. _ 
Brick-making, at Bally by native and 
modem methods, i. 343, 347. 
Bride-prices among the Hos and Mnnda,. 

i. 349,11.397. . . . . , 

Bridges, liirgcr nven seldom bnogen, 1. 
roo; proposed bridge over the Padnil 
nt Sa^ 94 note ; of thc_ Hooghly at 
Calcutta, 408 : natural bridge of stone 
over RammSn river, il. 194. Set «irr 
Rivers. • , 

Buddh GayS, village in Gaya District, il 
48-31; the sacred ftfaUlm:, where 
Sakyamnni attafned lluddba-hood, 4^, 
49 ; the remains of the tempicof A'oVa 
and of a later one, 49, 30 ; nmneroni 
sculptmeo of later (a.t,. 8os-r3oot 
Buddhism, 49; the present temple as 
restored (tSSt), 49, 50; a place of 
Hindu ns well as Bnddhist worship ard 
pilgrimage, 31; bthliography, 31. 
Buddha, Buddhists, ami Biiddliiim; Tise 
in Magadha.i. 18, 333, 334, 333; Asoks. 
\g, his lirother as a Buddhist monk. In, 
Cojal dynasty at OJantapuri, 19, Mu- 
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hammadan massacre (n??) 
there, 19} K1 dynastjr, Bnddhist and 
tolerant, so; discouraged by Guglas 
and Sens, ao ; the split 3 ? 7 ) *"®* 
followed the conned at Vaisalt, ass, 
:i. 479 ; replaced Jainism (A. D. aoo-^o) 
in Orissa, i. ai 5 archaeology, 3* 5 
present number, 51, in literacy i^t to 
Christians, ifia ; refuge in the Hima- 
layas, 197; Tamlnk a great centre of, 
a*5, 301, 317, coins found therUj 3 *®! 
Patna Division a stronghold of, ii. 3 , 8, 
Baragaon, 18, Bihar, 19, Patria, 33, 
Rajgir, a?, aS, in Gaya District, 33 > 34 
ttjxissim, Afsar, 47, Barabar, 48, Boddh 
Gaya, 48-51 ; in Champaran, 02, 103, 
Basarh, fao; Nepalese Buddhists in 
Darjeeling, 199} its hold on Orissa for 
ten centuries, 243, 293, its remains in 
the temple of Konarak, 303, 304; the 
agreement between Buddhism' and the 
essence of the worship of Jagannath, 
3ofi ; remains at Kuluaa, 343, 344; the 
State religion in Sikkim, 47^, 481, in 
Bbntan, 491, 493, the artist-priests, 
49a, the Dharma Raja or spiritual head 
of EhutSn, a very high incarnation of 
Buddha, 494, his death, the omens of 
his rebirth, his infantile precocity, 494; 
sun-wotship at Konarak one of its later 
phases, ii, 393. 

Bnddhpnr, village in MSnbbQm District, 
ii. 389 ; extensive mins of Jmn temples, 
and a colossal hgureof a Jain hierarch, 
389. 

Budge-Budge (J 3 aj-Baj), municipality in 
Twenty-four Faiganas District, i. 383 ; 
oil dd^t of Calcutta, 383. 

Building and road stones, i, 8a. 

Bulls, dedicated, roaming free, ii 65, the 
best fed cattle, but not sdected for 
breeding, 66 . 

Bunds, town in Ranchi District, ii, 360, 

361. 

Bnrdwan Division, i. 256-351 ; summary 
account of, 256, 357; head-quarters 
dnally (1896) transfened to Cninsuro, 
356; area commonly known as West 
Bengal, 256 ; general statistics of its six 
Districts, 357, 358 ; chief towns and 
places of interest, 258 ; its compara- 
tively high assessment, 257, 266, 371. 

Bnrdw^ fever, an extremely viralent form 
of malaria that for thirty years (f. 1855- 
85) depopulated the Division, i. 257, 
adi, 373, 379, 362 el passim', its first 
outbreak and recurrence in Jessoie Dis- 
trict, 466. 

BurdwHn District, i. 258-376; physical 
aspects in part of a rice swamp, in part 
of coal- and iron-fields, 258, 359 ; hot, 
dry, and unhealthy, ivith fever, cholera, 
and leprosy, 359, 261 ; its capture by 


Akbar, 260, sufferings (1700-50) from 

the Marathas, 360, ceded (1760) to the 
Company, 260; population froin lliya- 
ol decreasing from fever, now Increas- 
ing, especially in coal-fields, 2OJ ; 
destructive floods, 359; ticc and other 
crops, 362, 363; coal- and iron-fields, 
363, 264; important factories, 304, 
365 ; trade, 265 ; communications by 
rail, road, and water, 265; recent 
famine not severe, 265, 366; assess- 
ment of permanent land revenue high 
for Bengal, 266, 371; the 7><r//rr' tenures 
or permanent le.ise5 of the Maharaja, 
a6^ 371 j administration, general, 

local, education.il, and medical, 266- 
268; bibliography, 26S, 369. 

Burdwan subdivision, i. 269. 

Burdwan toivn,i. 272, 273 j head-quarters 
for a time of Commissioner, and still 
of District, 372; very unhealthy but 
more sanitary since water-works, 273 ; 
a municipality, 273 ; its important 
edncational institutions, 273; ancient 
tombs, and a group of to8 Siva tingam 
temples, 373. 

Burdwan Raj, estate of 4,194 square miles 
in nineteen Districts, i. 270, 271 ; his- 
tory from its fonndalion (1096) to in- 
sinlment (1903) of present Maharaja, 
270; the agreement (1760) of settlement 
between the Company and the MnbSrajd, 
366, 371, the largest revenne-payer in 
India, 271, bis RSj CoIIcgeat linrdwan, 
373, agricultural farm, 3^, contribution 
to water- works, 373. 

Buxar (Baisar), subdivision of Sbobabad 
District, ii. 66, 67, 

Buxar, municipality nnd railway station in 
Sbahabad District, ii. 70, fj ; its great 
sanctity ns the home of many of the in- 
spired writers of the Vedic hymns, 71. 

Buxar, battles of, defeat of HumayCn 
(1538) by Sher Shah, i. 33, ii. 58, 71 ; 
of combined troops of Delhi and Ondh 
(1764) by Major Munro, i. 39, its con- 
sequences, 39, 301 e/ passim', the mas- 
sacre of Batna (1765) ite antecedent, 
ii. 5 . 

C. 

Calcutta City, capital of the Indian 
Empire and oflicial residence of the 
Viceroy, i. 303-421 ; 86 miles from the 
sea, x 8 -- 3 I feet above mean sea-level, 
393 1 with its suburbs the most popu- 
lous city, next to London, in British 
empire, 393 ; its natural advantages as 
a trading centre, 393, 403, the Euro- 
pean quarter, a city of palaces, 393, 
413-41C, the squalid native mud-town, 
394; hot and moist, often visited by 
cyclones, 395; early history, 395, as 
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a factorjr (i6go), 395, 396, os s fort 
(1696), 396, os the seat (1707) of ao 
ind^endent Presidency, 306, as the 
capital (1773) of British iidia, 397, 
as a municipality (1757-1880), 397- 
400; the number, density, mortality, 
birth-place, sex, lanmages, and reli- 
gions of the municipS population, 400, 
401; recent increase in the small 
number of native Christians, 402 ; 
Brahmans the most numerous caste, 
402; statistical table of occupations 
and their distribaUon, 402, 403; the 
feiv factories of Calcnttu itsdf, 403; 
commerce and trade, imports and ex- 
ports, 403-403; its raiinays, 405, 
iratenvays, 405, 406, ports, pilots, and 
shipping, 406, 407, roads, bridges, 
ferries, trams, 407, 408; lav conrts, 
409; revenue, 4(9, 410; the present 
mnnicipality, 410, its work in water- 
supply and drainage, 411, 412, the 
gradnal introduction of gas, 412, 
finance, with a table, 422, 4T3; public 
buildings, official and educational, 412- 
^4, poor mosques and temples, 414, 
Christian churches, &c., 4t4, 413; 
squares, parks, and gardens, 413, 416; 
British and native troops, volunteers, 
417; police and jails, 417, 428; 
literacy, University and collets, 418- 
420; hostels for students, 419, 420; 
newspapers and journals, English and 
vemaenW, 420; medical institntJons, 
statistics and finance of, 420, 421; 

Calcuttaf Strati Suburbs, a municipality, i. 
383, the varying meanings of ' snburbs 
of Calcutta,' 3B3. 

Calcntta, Suburbs of, a name given to 
three suburban municipalities, i. 369, 

383. 

Calcutta and Eastern (narigation) Canals, 
i, 242-244; partly artificial, partly 
natural channels, 242, stretching across 
the delta, and linking together the 
mouths of the Ganges, 24s; their 
enormous traffic, 242, 244; their use 
as short cuts, 242, 243 ; capital outlay 
and revenue, 244. 

Camels, market for, in Kishonganj, ii. 
192, in great demand for Husalman 
sacrifices, 192/ 

Canals, for irrigation and navigation, i. 
66-68, 239-248; as carriers, 90, 97, 
98; statistics of finance, &c., 172; tbe 
fall in navigation tolis due to develop- 
ment of railways, 67 ; the deterioration 
of drainage by, in Sbahabad, ii. 39, 
and increase of fever, 59. Sit also 
Irrigation in many Districts. 

Canning, Port (Miitla), village in Twenty- 
four Farganas District, i. 383, 384; 


creatcd(i853-7o)infearofil.tdBb 

of the Hooghly, 383 j the disuse oftg 
port and failure of the landCoBumr 

^ 383, 384. . ™ 

Carey, Dr., his Baptbt mission it Ssii 
i. 280, Seraropore, 322, 335. ' 

Carpentry, native, mde, 1. 85, 86; h 
EnxDpean models of fomitore. 
excellent at Calcntta and ehevloel 
85, 86- 

Carpets, Industry of, cotton aad uoollu 
. 

Carving: m stone and wood, i. 85,10 
longer practised as adjuncts to satttd 
and domestic architectnie, 85 ; in ebon), 
83, famous of ivory, 86. 

Cossiterite (tinstone), i. 81, in or uilh 
pegmatite, deposit and uosncctssfil 
working of, in Haaritej^i, ii. 354, 335. 
Castes, the names, number, and distribu- 
tion of the principal, of the Prorioce, 
i. 46; tradmg, 91; high castes, in 
Btttdwan Division, 237; aboiigiiul, 
360 ; special of Orissa, ii. 243, 250; 
levelling effect oa, of saenment ol 
Jogannath, 306. 

Castes and ocenptions, a sectioa m tbe 
account of each District. 

Cathedrals of Calcntta, i. 414, 415. 
Cattle (and horses), of Province, i. 65, 66, 
gcnemlly poor and promiscnonsly bred, 
63, 66; tbe chief breeds and their 
prices, 63, pnstnre rarely plentiful, 65; 
their diseases, including malaria, 66; 
tbe assistants of the civil veterin^ 
department, 66 ; horse and cattle bin, 
66, asylum for brokea-dowu, 361; 
BhntSn ponies, ii. 493. 

Cattle, a sectioa in tbe account of each 
District. 

Cave-dsrellings, drawings, implements, 
&C., fonnd in Kaimiir Hills, h_20i, 
Tock-ent caves of Bombar Hills, ii. 47, 
48; cave at Sltamarbi, 33; sacred 
cave at Gnpteswar, 58, 73 ; Jam caws 
of Kfaandgiri, 302. 

Cereals (wheat, barley, &c.), their area 
and yield, i. 38, 30, 69, olben mixed 
with leguminons pulses, 62. 
Cerebro-spbial fever, endemie in Bbagal- 
pur jail, ii. 177. 

Cesses, road, levied on land, i. 140, chief 
income of District boards, 140, 181. 
Cbailnsa, mnnimpality and head-qnarteis 
of Singhbhfim District, ii. 40S. 
Cbainpur, village in Shaba^d District, 
ii. 71 ; its old fort and mosque, 71. 
Cbnitanya, founder of modem Vaishnava 
sect, i. 426, his ineffectual teachiag 
against caste divisions, 426; bom 
(1483) at Nadia, 436. 

Cbakdaha, mnnicipality in Nadia District, 
i. 434 - 
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hatradharpnr, village ind railway centre 
in Singhbhom District, li. 4 °o* 
hamber of Commerce, Bengal, i. 89, 
Bengal National, 89. _ . 

hamparan, District in Patna Division, 
ii. S9-104 ; head-qnarteis at Motiban, 
103; marches with Nepal, 89, W, 
passes of the Someswar range, 90; the 
old alluvium of the north, the new of 
the south, 90 ; the variety of large 
game in its forests, 91; the worst 
climate in Bihar, go, 91, 93, the pre- 
valence of fever, cholera, and goitre, 93 ! 
the remains of its past, prehistoric, 
Buddhist, Hindu, 99; aboriginal Thams 
and Dorns, 94; rice, indigo, poppy, 
the chief crops, 95; irrigation a per 
cent, mainly indigenous, gd ; indigo, 
the most important industry, 96, 97, 
planters landlords of half the District, 
97 ; very liable to famine, the great fii- 
mines of 1770 and 1897, 98; backward 
education, loo; bibliography, loi. 

Chandats, the, i. 30, in the Sundarbans, 
iSJi 35S1 w'tlt Pods, probably 
descendants of first Mongol invaders, 
J7. 353. In Khulna, 479. 

Chandan river, ii. 163, disastrous flood 
(1899) in Bhagalpur, 165; embank- 
ment, 174. 

CUndbali, river port in Balasore District, 
ii. a 7$; large but decreasing trade 
under a Port Officer, 378. 

Chandernagore, French settlement (the 
only one in Bengal) on the right bank 
of the Hooghly, ii. .i;oi, 50a ; perma- 
nently occnpied (1688}, i. 38, ii. 498; 
taken and demolished (1757) by Clive 
and Watson, i. 39, 321 ; restored to 
French (iSoa), recaptured (1803), and 
finally (1816) restored, ii. 503; im- 
portant under Dnpleix, 501, now small 
town with little trade, 502 ; agreement 
with_ British about opium, 502 ; its 
facilities for smuggliug and escape of 
thieves, 502. 

Chandipur, village on sea-coast of Balasore 
District, ii. 278, sea and health resort 
for Calcutta, 278 ; range and magazine 
of Ordnance Proof department, 278. 

Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauiynn 
dynasty, i. 18, 19, 333, 354, at Patna, ii. 
33 fh]sraatrimonialandpoliticalaliiance 
with beleucus, 1. tS ; the description of 
his government and state hy Mcga- 
sthenes, 18, 19, ii. 33 j traditional 
founder of Mongbyr, iCo. 

Cbandrakona, mnnicipality in Midnapore 
District, i. 313. ‘ 

Chapra, subdivision of Saran District, 
lu 85. 

Chapra town, municipality and head-quar- 
ters of Saran Distnet, ii. 87, 88 ; railway 


station and garrison, 87 ; of 
and lately reviving trade,- 87 we 
recurrence since 1890 of plague, 8, ,88, 
heavy mortality and temporary exodus, 
87; main drains Unshed, and some 
public tanks filled from the Gogia, 88. 

Cbarnock, Job,his gallant defenw <1687) 
of HiiilT, i. 301, 314, sailed thence to 
found Calcutta, 314, 395 ! ™®““leum 
in St. John’s graveyard, 415 : Chief at 
Cossimbazar factory, 453 ; sacKM 
(16S7) Balasore town in revenge for 
expulsion from Hooghly, ii. a_76._ 

Charia, village in Manbhom District, 11 . 
389, 390; very old stone temples, and 
mutilated figures, Jnin or Buddhist, 
389: remains of Brahmanical sculp- 
tures, 389. _ 

Chatia, or Amravati, peak in Cnttnck 
District, ii. 360} ruined fort with images 
of Indra and Indtanl, afio. 

Cbatra, mnnicipality in Hazatibagh Dis- 
trict, ii. 343; defeat (1857) of the 
Ramgarh mutineers, 343. 

Chaukidars, or village watchmen, their 
antiquity, i. 148, their present number, 
p.iy, duties, and powers, 40, 41, 148, 
149. 

Chansu, village and railway station in 
Shababad District, ii. 71 ; Sber Shah's 
victory over HumSyQn, i. 33, ii. 38, 71. 

' Cheap the Magnificent,’ first Commercial 
Resident of Surnl, i. 287. 

Cbilka Lake, shallow inland gnif in Pori 
and Ganjam (Madras) Districts, i. 202- 
304; onginally part of Bay of Bengal, 
303; its area and depth raiying with 
the seasons, zoa, its water alternately 
fresh and salt, 303, the choking and 
entting of the channel through its sea- 
built mir, 303; its varied scenery, 304; 
tidal canal, 304. 

China, export of opium to, 1 . 13a, Its 
varying amount, 133, 

Chinese, number in Calcutta, i, 401 ; 
their defence (1793) of Sikkim ngainst 
the Gnrkhas, ii. 479, British convention 
(1890) with, about Sikkim, 480. 

Chinsura town, head-qaarters of Burdwan 
Division, i. 331, 333; joint municipality 
with Hooghly, 331; a Dutch settle- 
ment (ifizs), 225; exchanged (1823) 
with British, 331 ; Armenian church 
(>095),. 33a; educational and other 
public institutions, 333. 

Chola, pass (14,500 feet) from Sikkim to 
Chumbi Valley in Tibet, ii. 485. 

Cbolern, one-twelfth of total mortality 
due to, i, 41 ; facts and statistics of 
mortality from, 41, 43; now hardly a 
jail disease^ 151, endemic in Burdwan 
and Banknra Districts, 261, 290; since 
railway no longer spread along the 
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roails of Midnapore Diitrict by pilgiims 
lo rnrf, 303J in Hooehly Dlttnct, 3*1, 
rarely Absent from M nrshidaidd District, 
t : depopuintion of Patna Dlnsion, !i. 
mortality (1900) in Pamca 
36 per i/ioo, 185: in Santal Paripmaa, 
due to (loads and contammatton of 
water, 219, due to famine end catinf; 
unripe man;'oes, 230; prcralcnt In 
Ilalasore, afib ; imported annually Into 
Puri by pilgrims, 201. 

Chota KSgpttr Division, ii. 324-^05 ; 
iiead-^uartcis at Ranchi, 361 ; general 
statistics of its five Districts, 324; 
history of its formation and ctinnges, 
324; the so-called ' plateau* a series 
of valleys, hills, rocks, ravines, 325; 
the refuge and home of runny non-Aryan 
tribes, never suhjugatcrl till the Uritish 
advent, 323; a large increase lately In 
the number of Christians, 325, 326; 
its great wialth of minerals, 32C; the 
daces of chief religious and orehaeo- 
og^cal interest, 326, 

ChoUl Klgpur, hi-itoiy of, L 23, ii. 34S- 
350; under the Mughals, 349; the 
trouble, since cession (1765) to llritish, 
between Hindu landlords nod their 
despised aboriginal tenan^ 349, 337, 
3$8; the discontent and risings (1811, 
1820, 1831} of the Mnndas, 349 ) 35^1 
the lojalty of the RSjd during the 
Mutiny, 330, the rising of 1899 under 
a fanatic, favoured by misrepresenta- 
tions of German missionaries, 330. 
Chota Ifugpur Slates, .since 1903 two 
only, wedged in between Manhaum and 
SinghbhOm Districts, ii, 472; political 
relations of, i. in, 112. 

Ctiristian missions, of the Province, i. 30, 
31, the number, nationality, sect, and 
distribution of Cliristians, 30; Roman 
Catholic in Ranchi and Dacca, 50; 
Protestant missions, English nnd Ger- 
man, Anglican and Frcsb)'terian, 31; 
their encouragement of education, es- 
pecially in English, 132, 133, 156, ilii ; 
their Tccmt success among the nbori- 
gines of Chota Nagpnr, S. 33(ii 337, 
362, 398: the Munda riring (1899) 
fomcnira by misrepresentalioos of Ctcr- 
man missionaries, 330, 

Christian missions, a section in the 
account of each District. 

ChnSdanga, subdivision of Nadia District, 
i- 433 - 

Chuhdanga, vitlnge and railway station in 
Nadia District, i. 434. 

Chumaibari, snow peak (23,995 feet) 
between Bhaton and Tibet, li. 496, a 
very sacred mountain ia Tibet, 49S. 
Chumarchi, village in Bhutan, ii. 496. , 

Chutla, village in Ranchi District, ii. 36 1 ; 


once the seal of the ruling Riji! .< 
temple at, 351 ! ‘Chota NagnB'’tV 
mption of the name, 361. 

Cigars, made in Bntma, of leaf pom , 
Rangpnr, i, 60, nnd In Cooch B<!»" 
it. 412. ' 

Cinchona, enUivntion of, inDiijitliiiM. 
sot. 

Clcvland, Angnstns, Collector ct 
Bhrigalpnr, ii. 1C6; paeffied theb? 
irib^ nnd laised Hill Rangei^ lEi, 
179; two memorials of, 177,179; n 
Santal Pnrganas, 219. 

Climate, i. I3->6; statistical Uhlts d 
temperature nnd rainfail at 7 itatioa, 
16S; fortwo-thirdsof the year bopicil, 
13; the course and dniatlon oTt^e ■ 
sonth-west monsoon, 13, 14; li- 
noithcriy winds and fine weather fim 
November lo I'cbmary. 14; iainfill,i|, 
15; floods, 15; cyclones, 13, 16; lie 
influence on, of deforestation, 73. 74 

Climate, a section in the account of eedi 
District. 

Clive, Lord, recapture of Caicnlta ifi>r 
the Black Hole, 1 . 397, victory (i;g) 
at Plnvsey, aS, 43(1, 437; inauguiated 
(1 76<<) his ' dual system,’ 29, its iailne, 
29 ; the gift by Mir Jafar of the leveace 
of the Twenty-four Pntganas Wrttla 
dne by the Company, 337, enjoyed hr 
him till bis death (1774), 357; hu 
description of Murshiddlrid town, 4;(^ 
bis actions and associations with the 
town, before and after Flassey, 438- 
460 faain, his repudiation of agree- 
ment with Umichand, 4,19. 

Coal, its geology, i. ii, 258, 359, 288 and 
near; possibility of coal in CajaDistriit, 

ii. 30 nnd rw/a j in Darjeeling Distrio, 
valueless, 193 and ncte, 203; in Santal 
Patganas, 217 and ftote\ in lluaiibagh, 
,337 nnd vote\ in PalSman, 384, $8; 
weft; in hlanbham, 377 and mlt, 
preserved from denudation, 37S, 377 < 
'j alcher coal-field not worth working, 
429, 437 ; for bibliogmphy and capert 
reports of, tu lefeiences with veti 
ntinched. 

Coal, the chief mining indnslry, i. 77 " 8 ®'' 
its hisToiy since 1777, 79 ; 83 per cent, 
of Indian outpnt supplied by Bengal, 
77; the prineip.al fields, worked anil 
accessible by railway, and unworied, 
77, tbeir estimated possible supply, 77 ! 
the character of the coal, 77, 263! 
the maximnm and (paying) minininin 
thickness of seams, 77; system of 
vvoiking, 77, 78; contract piece-work 
by families, 78; the number, hours, 
individual output and pay of labour, 
79, the division of profit between capital 
and labour, 79 ; the capital invested, 
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fO. 80; statistics (1903) of output and 
libonr, above and under ground, for 
each wal-field, So; its consumption at 
home,one-third byinilxvays, 8°. 
abroad, 80; price of Indian and fcaglisb 
coal at Bombay, 80 j mines of bantal 
Baroanas, ii. *s8 ; Rampnr mines, 3 » 7 » 
GTtidih mines, 336; fields wd mines 
in Palaman, 370, in Manbhum, 382, 
383, in Gangpnr State, 450. 

::oal trade, its channels, i. 90; the de- 
crease of imports, increase of exports, 
80 j value of exports, Indian, 174, 

foreign, 175 * . . . 

Colgong municipality in 

Bhagalpnr District, ii. 178 ; a railivay 
station, 178; once a resort of ihags, 
178; a rock- temple of peenliar style, 
178; bibliography, 178. 

Colleges, and departments, founded before 
the University, i. 153 i affiliated to the 
University, Arts, is< 5 . Medical, 157, 
Engineering, 157, taw, 156, 157, 
ScMnce, 136; a8 (out 0746) unaided by 
public foods, ij6 ; autborixed hostels, 
IS 7 i fees, ifij : in Calcutta, 418, 419. 
Commerce, a section in the account of 
each District; of Province, tu Trade. 
Commissioners of Divisions, i. 106. 
Condguration of Districts, given in the 
first section of the account of each. 
Contai, subdivision of Midnapore District, 
i. 3 I 3 ' 

Contai, village in Midnapore District, i. 
3 t. 3 , 3 « 4 . 

Cooch Behar (A'lrcd Eendatoiy 

■State (1,307 square miles) in North 
Bengal, li. 407-419, its political rela- 
tions with the Government, i. 109, no, 
an alluvial waterlogged plain, ii. 407, 
with rivers that neither drain nor irri- 
gate, 407, 408 ; big game decreasing, 
40S ; temperature seldom excessive, 
408, climate moist and unhealthy, 408, 
411 ; cyclone, floods, and earthquake, 

408, 409; hlstoiy under Koch kings, 

409, 410, intervention (1772) of the 
Company, 410, 41 1 ; the present Maha- 
raja, 410, 411; the steady decrease of 
population, 41 1; the Uajbansis or 
Koch, 411, 41a; the principal crops 
and exports, rice, jute, tobacco, 412, 
4 t 3 ; the impetus to trade from rail- 
ways, 413, 414; roads and waterways, 
414 J _ adminiatration by the State 
.Council, 414, 415; thcDlwan in charge 
of the iwenue; 414, 415 ; the functions 
or the Superintendent, a British officer, 
4145 civil and criminal justice, 415- 
receipts and expenditure, 413, 416 1 
survey and settlement (1877) of land 
revenue during minority of the Mah5- 
™ju» 416; cultivation of poppy and 

L 1 


hemp prohibited under arrangement 
with Government, 417 ; '“'‘‘J, FT" 
mittees, 4 t 7 ! ••’f®)’. 

417,418; recent progress in education, 
418; medical undercharge of Europenn 

Civil Surgeon. 4 * 8 ; sraccination increas- 
ing and mny be compulsory, 410 , 
bibliography, 41S, 419. , 

Cooch Behar town, capital of SMte aml 
principal residence of the Maharaja, 11. 
419; Victoria College affiliated to 
CBlcnlfa University, 419; railway 
station, 419. 

Copper (tiTmra), mining and smelting, i. 
St, now di-cconlinncd, St ; of old nn 
important export, 30t, and the origin 
of the name Tjmralipta, 301 ; in 
HttiSribagli, ii. 33 S i abundant and to 
be worked in Khaisawan State, 472, 
473, widespread in Sikkim, 4Sj_. 

Copper (and brass), utensils, hand industry 
of, i. 84, the one indigenons industry 
unaffected by foreign competition, 84 ; 
brass for Hindus, copper for Muham- 
madans, 82. 

Cornwallis, Lord, Governor-General 
(1786-93), reverted to Warren Hast- 
ings’s original system of administration, 
i- 30) 457) tod founded the present 
system, 30; responsible for the Per- 
manent Settlement, 127, intended to 
secure the ryots as well as the samTii- 
dars, 129. 

Cossimbasar {KasimbSzai^, decayed town 
in Mursbidabjd District, i. 45I-453; 
the centre of Bengal trade in the earliest 
times, 451, the emporium of foreign 
tradeiusilk between the ruin ofSiitgaon 
and the rise of Calcutta, 45a ; the 
political and commercial foituncs and 
importance (1658-1813) of the English 
factory, 452, 453; its decay due to the 
relapse (through malaria) o'f its country 
into jnnglc, 452, 453, and to its deser- 
tion (1813) by the river, 453: ruins 
and mounds only of its former grandeur, 
453 ; the palace of the Maharaja, 453 ; 
the tomb of the first wife of Warren 
Hastings, 453. 

Cossipore-Chitpiir (A’*//H/r), norllicm 
suburb of Calcutta, i. 3S4; n munici- 
paiUy wtb thriving industries, 3S4; 
filtered water bought from Calcntla 
Corporation, 384. 

Cotton, little groivn, i. 61 ; no duty on 
imports of raw cotton, 137, 

Cotton mills, statistics of looms, spindles, 
and hands, i. 87. ' i r 

Cotton (liMd) spinning and weaving, }, 
M, 83, the dec.w of exports, 403, the 
industry crushed by Lancashire goods 
oho Weavinij, * 

Cotton trade (present), imports of raw 
2 
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from other ports of India, i. 17,(, im- 
ports and exports of maonfactnrra, 1 74, 
175, 176, average prices of piece-goods, 
IIS- 

Criminal Courts. Stt Justice. 

Criminal tribes, i. 150; vain attempts 
to reclaim in settlements, 149, 150; 
il. 94. 

Crops, soils apprwriite to dlflcrent, i. 
.'iS'S 7 - S^-bo, principal and their 
OKii Sit S^i ticci S8i 59 > and 
other, 59, non-fo^, jute and others, 
60-61 ; 10 per cent, of cultivated area 
ttvice croppM, sS. 

Crops, principal, a section in the ncconnt 
of each District. 

Customs, the organization of the Calcutta 
Custom House, i. 137, 385, import 
duty, generally 5 per cent, on valne, 
137, with some important exceptions, 
r37 ; tnacliincry, railway material, and 
raw cotton free, 137 ; total revenne 
from and principal items, 137, 138, 
revenue and items of Customs at Cal- 
cutta, 410. 

Cuttack, District in Orissa Division, il. 
a45-264; its three tracts of, (t) noxious 
swamp and jungle of the ccxrst, 345, 
(a) highly cultivated, hettlthy rice land 
of MatiSnadt delta, 245, 240, ^3) hilly 
region to the west, 345, 346; its three 
great rivers, 240, 347 ; great variety of 
large game^ 348 ; recent floods due to 
qtclones, 248, 249, famines, 3i;4, 255, 
now guarded agauist by embankments 
and irrigation systems, 349, 355; large 
migration to the west, 350; chief and 
special castes, 250; rice the staple 
crop, 351 ; the Orissa Canals, 351, 353 ; 
silver filigree work and irative indnstries, 
353; trade by rail and road, 353, 
obstacles to water commanications, 353, 
3J4; land revenue rmder Hindus, Mu- 
hammadans, British, 355-357; embank- 
ments, 358 ; education mMemte, 358, 
359; small-pox epidemics, attributed to 
native inoculators, 359; bibliography, 
359. 

Cuttack subdivision, ii. 359. 

Cuttack city (AWo^o, 'the fort*), ii. 261, 
36a ; hcad-quartcis of District and of 
Orissa Division, 361 ; mnnieipality, 
3G1; cantonment, 3C1; considerable 
educational centre, in Arts, law, medi- 
cine, &c., aSr, 302 ; ancient fort, 261 ; 
Mal^adi railway bridge and irriga- 
tion anient, 261 ; stone embankments 
against river floods, 2C1. 

Cyclones, their causes, terrible effects, and 
frequency, i. 15, 16; recent cj’cloncs, 
15, 10 ; as a cause of decrease of popu- 
lation, 3S ; at Midnapore (1S64), 300 ; 
of Calcutta, 395; of 1899 in Darjeel- 


ing, 196, 310; ofOrisia coast, ii.ia 
249. 

D. 

Dicoits, gangs of professional, inKaW 

i. 393; In Midnapore, ductodheascsci 

silkworms, 309; prevalent ui Tsotr. 
four Parganas, 3GG ; recent (1905)0?. 
bnrsl in coal-ficldsofManbhCm, 11.38;, 
380. 

superintendents of riisuiiiiin ' 

C 149. 

shifting cnltivatlon in Orissa Slatts, 

ii. 437, 438. 

Dainhat, municipality in Burdn an Bistiid, 
i. * 73 . 174 - 

Dak, or District post, cess, L too, dh- 
continued (19061, loi. 

Daima, highest hill (3,407 feet) h Mia 
bhDm District, iL 390. 

DalmT, ruins of fort and post-Msban- 
madan brick temples ia Manbhliin Dh- 
trict, ii. 390. 

Daltongonj, municipality and head^qat- 
ters of Palaman District, ii. 3741 near 
the coal-field of the name, 374; on a 
branch railway, 374 ; named ^ter a 
former Commissioner, 374. 

Oaman-i-koh (‘Skirts of the hills’), kill; 
tract in Santal PargaD.as, ik 237, 238; 
omitted from Petmanent l^tlement and 
taken over (1823) and settled by Gorem- 
ment, 337 ; now resen-cd caclnsiveljfot 
aboriginal Paharias and immigrintSu- 
tals; 237, 23S, no foreigners alloired, 
338. 

Damodar river, i. 328-230 ; its rise ia 
Cbota Nagpnr, 328, course to ike 
Hoogbly, 32 $, 329, its conllucncc jau 
above the James and Maiy Sands, 2a8; 
the changes in its oncient channel, 2:}, 
330; its desolating floods, 230, 259; 
the object on earth most venerated by 
the Santals, 330, ii. 223. 

Danes, settlement of (1076} at Serampore, 
i. 325, 335, sold ( 1 84s) Tranqueba 
and Balasore factory to Com|m)’, 335. 

Darbban^, District in Faina Division, 11. 
133-142; an alluvial plain with a cen- 
tral depression of flooded swamp, ra3, 
124, many rivers, 123, 124 ; stray large 
game from Kepal, 126; heat not exces- 
sive, 130 , fever, cholera, and plagaepie- 
vnleut, 128; early history obscure, laS, 
137, now head-quarters of Mithila BiSh- 
manism, 137 ; rice; indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, the most important crops, 129, 
139; 44 per cent, twice cropped, 129 1 
history of indigo industry, 131, in 18,4 
the largest in the world, 131; dbecl 
cultivation by the factories, 331 ; no 
Goremment iirigatioo, 130; famines, 
>33> I34i the impetus given by them to 
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ihc fwntraclloa of railways and roads, 
ijr, 133 : decrease of boat traific, 133 ; 
rteord-of richts, 135, 136; education 
Mckvaid but progressing, 136; biblio- 
grapliy, 137. 

Parbnanga subdivision, ii. 137. 

Darlrhanga Raj, estate (3,410 square milesj 
in Darbhangri and other Districts of 
llcnRal, il. 13!!, 139; history of the 
farotly, 13S; the rent-roll of the Afaha- 
taja from hnd, booses, and indigo, 138, 
>39 ; recent discontinoance of indigo 
industry, 1 31 ; irrigation works in 
Monghyr, 13a, 159. 

D.nbhangl tonn, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, II. 139, 140; a municipality and 
railirar junction, 139; civil Station, &c., 
remosed (1S84) from swampy centre to 
extreme south of the town, 140. 
Darjeeling, frontier and ‘ non-regnlation ’ 
District in Rhagalpur Division, ii. 192- 
ai3 ; between Nepal, Bhutan, and Sik- 
kim, 192 ; comprises the healthy ridges 
((1,000-10,000 feet) and valleys of the 
Lower Himalayas, dotted with tea-gar- 
dens, 192, 793, 197, and the low-lying 
(300 feet) malarious fanii*, 192, 193, 1075 
its magnif cent sccucry, gcneraityluddcn 
by mist, 193; Ihc spurs and peaks of the 
range, 193, 194; its metamorphic and I 
later rocks, including v.-iUielcss coal, 
•94’ *03: its ncalth of (lore and 

fauna, 19.1;; humidityand moderate heat 
of the hills, 193, 196; the cyclone of 
1899, ipfl, 210, earthquake of 1897, igC, 
210 history of its gradual (iSi6-Cd) 
acquisition by the British, 19G, 197; the 
rcmnrkahlc grosvth of its polyglot popo- 
latioji, J97, of w hich more than half ore 
Nepalese, 19S, 199, their indostiy, 200 ; 
nee of the drrai, maire of the hills, 200 ; 
the gross th of tea ( tSjC) and of cinchona 
(1SG4}, 301 ; cattle, ponies, and sheep, 
202 ; the forests of different zones, 202, 
303; native industries, btcsscrics, and 
lailssaysvorks, 203; tradesvith Calcutta, 

L .^'Itkim, Tibet, 203, 204, 215; 
the Daiyecling-Himislnyan raitssay,ai)d 
numerous ro.vds, 304; four dilfereat 
rcs-entie systems, 203 j the rents of the 
leased tea-gardens, 205, 206 ; the good 
work in education of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, 206, 207, 213; the 
success of the hospitals, 207; biblio- 
graphy. 207. 

D.ai^celtng subdivision, ii, 207, 

Dapccling town, head-quarters of District, 
11.309-2 1 3; a hill (6,000-7,800 feet) sani- 
tarium, 309, 310 ; summer head-quarters 
of Lienienaat-Govemor and other olfi- 
cials, 209,310; its trade for visitors and 
tea plantations, alo; municipality and 
improved u-ater-snpply, 210,211; can- 
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tonment, 211, 312, 214; chief public 
buildings, and gardens, 211 ; its ednea- 
tional institutions for Rniopcans, Enra- 
sians, natives, aborigines, nnd others, 
313; the Eden and the 1-owis Jnbilcc 
Sanitariums, 21a; the cyclone and land- 
slip (l S99) described, a 10, tbc estimated 
loss, 196 ; the c.2itliqnake (1897), 3io ; 
its m.2gniriccnt scene^’ when not hidden 
by mist, 193. 

Daspalla, Tiibulnry Slate of Orissa, ii. 
4.411 433; as part of tribute Raja fur- 
nishes timber for J.igannath cars, 452 ; 
the last stand (1803) of the Maiathas at 
BaraiDl gorge, 432. 

Date-palm Q^hotnix acattlis), largely 
grown for sugar in Jessoic and Kbnlnii 
Districts, i. 467, 477 ; the decline of the 
industry, 469, 481. 

Dandnagar, municipality in Gaya District, 
ii. 51 ; theptfraf of the fonnder, 51. 
Daulatpnr, village and railway station in 
Khulna District, i. 486, 487. 

Dead, disposal of, t. 33, 54; Hindu, by 
often incomplete cremation followed 
by throwing into the nearest river, 53 ; 
the use of the burning gAafs of the 
Ganges, 33 ; Muhammadans and others 
by burial, 34. 

Deaf and dumb, schools for, i. 160 ; pre- 
valent in Champaran, U.gs, in Mnzairar- 
pur, 108, in DarbbangS, 138, in Potuca, 
1S3, in BhSgalpur, 167, in Darjeeling, 
197, in Cooch Behar, 411; most com- 
mon in Sikkim, 4S1. 

Deaths, registration of, i. 40, 41, table 
of death-rate, anti of principal fatal 
dweases, 42; mortality from extra- 
orfinaiy causes, 37, 38, of jails, 151, 

Debhata, municipality in Khulna District, 
‘• 487 -. 

Dehri, village in Shahabad District, ii. 71 ; 

ihe hcad-wotks of the Son CanalSi 71, 
Density of popnlntion per square mile, i. 
34, smtistics of, 169-171; varies from 
634 in Nonh Bihar to 152 in Cbota 
ISagpnr piat^u, 34; greatest where 
cold-season nee is the chief staple of 
cultivation, 34. * 

De^ viBage in Gaya District, scat of the 
Deo Rajas, ji. 51, 32. 

Deogarh, subdivision of Snnlal Parganas. 

*35 J coal poor nnd scarce, 217. 
Deogarh, municipality in Santal Parganas. 
wth steam tramway to railway, ii. 22S 

to Siva and his wife, 338, visited by 

*38; masonry’^ 
pl«form and monoliths at entrance, 
*38, 239; nuns, apparently Buddhist, 

Deogarh, capital of Bamra Stale; ii. 461, 
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46j 5 its enliehlened and piopessivc Imperial funds, 141 ; (ft loal Wj. 

Raja, 4fii ; connected by telephone (84 subject to District boaids, partlyelmd 

miles) with Bamra station, 461 ; Oriya by reridents with small propetty quah 

newspaper, 461 ; high school, affiliated fication of whom vwy few 

to University of Calcutta, and labora- 139, elect to the District baatd tts 

toties, 461, 461. their functions, 140, the funds assimVd 

Dhomra, river and estuary, L 136, formed to them, 139, hitherto not a sn^ 

by jnnetion of Brahman! and Baitarani, I40; (r) Union committees, 139, uo' 

a3o. their narrow functions and funds sooel 

Dbanli, hill in Bnti District, ii, 301 ; a times useful, 140, 
version, differing from the nsnal, of the District Engineer, i, 107, 140, 143, 
rock edicts of Asoka, 301. Xristrict subdivisions and staif, a section h 

Dhenkanal, Tributary State of Oiissa, ii. the accounts of Districts. 

445, 446. Districts, their average area and populi- 

Dheulraual (or Nijgnrh), caiMtal of State, tion, i. to6, their subdivisions, loC, 107, 

ii. 446 ; a female hospital tmder a the duties of the District oIEcer, 10;, 

qualified lady doctor, 433. 108, his subordinate staff, io 3 ; mapsof, 

Dhulian, mart in Mnrsbidabad District, i. 165, 

453. Docks of Calcutta, i. 406. 

Diamond Harbour, subdivision of Twenty- Dongkya, mountain (13,190 feet) and pass 

four Parganas District, i. 371 ; notorious between Sikkim .and Tibet, ii. 483, 48(1. 

for wreckers and cattle-thieves, 366. Drainage (by Public Works) of HoogMy 
Diamond Harbour, village and railway District, and of Patna, i. 145, 311, ii 

station in Twenty-four Parganas Dss- Howrah District as also possible means 

trict, !■ 385 ; Customs establishment to of irrigation in drought, 344, 345, much 

board ships going up river, 385 ; qnaran- needed in Howrah city rince uaUt- 

tine station for pilgrims from Mecca, works, 349 ; of embanked area in 

385 ; head-quartets of Salt Revenue de- Twenty-four Parganas, 367, 36S ; of 

partment, 385. Calcutta, still incomplete, 411,411. 

Diamonds and diamond-seekers (Jbarias) Dravidiaus, the, the main physical basis of 
in Sambalpur, ii. 317, in the rivets of the people^ of Bengal, i. 16, possibly 

Chot 3 Nagpur, an object to Mubam- from Arabia, 17, probably from the 

madan invaders, 319. south and Africa, by way of the snl>- 

DiSra (river island) survey, along the merged Lemnria, 17; the persistence of 

b.'inks of the Ganges doivn to the sea, i. the type nnd langua^, 17 ; the number 

ids, to map changes due to alluvion nnd and region of speakers of Drarldua 

diluvion, 128, >66. tongues, 44, 45; their physical type, 4.1; 

Ulgoogar, village in Burdwan District, i. their religion a mixture of Hinduiini 

374, and Animism, 48, recent conveislons of, 

I linapore, subdivision of Patna District, ii, 47 ; the high status of Dravidian ptiesti 

(6,17, < of Dravidian gods, ii. 314. 

Dinapore, municipality and cantonment in Dress and ornament of Hindus and Mi^ 
Patna District, iL 19, zo, 3^ miles from hummadaiis, in town and county, i. 

its railway smtion, 19; the incidents of 51,53; cost of cultivator’s, 71, of middle 

the Mutiny (1857), 7, 8, 10. class, 73 ; average prices of piece- 

Dlnhata, head-quarters of sabdivbion of goods, 173. 

Cooch Debar State, ii. 419. Dubrajpur, village in Birbhum District, i. 

Diseases, the mortality of the principal, 284,283; the enrious extrusion of rocks 

with a table, i. 41 , 42 ; of the silkworm, with a tall block of granite jn the centre, 

Cfti S3 ; of cattle, 06 ; of jails, 131 ; in 284, 28,5. 

Calcutta, 400; of the tea-plant, ii. Dum-Dum (Domifawfl, a ‘mound ’or bsl- 
lor. tety)»‘ town in Twenty-four Parganas 

District boards, i. 138, 141 ; from 1870 to District, i. 385, 38S; its municipalities, 
1885, nnsntisfactory and irresponsible. North and South, 38S: railway station 
138; the constitution (by Act of 188,4) junction, 38S ; cuntonment and 

of (rt) District boards presided over Magistrate, 383, 3S6 ; ammanition fac- 

by the Collector, composed equally tory, 383. 

of nominated and indirectly elected DumleS, subdivision of SootSl Parganas, 
members, 139, their pouers and duties, ii. 236, 237. 

chiefly in roads, education, sanitation, Dumka, municipality and head-quartcis 
.scarcity, 239, 140, their sources of in- of District, ii. 239 ; one of the oldest 
comcaadtheirheadsofespcndituTe,i40, stations in Bengal, 239. 

141, iSt, the necessity of subsidies from Dumtaon, municipality and lailway.statioa 
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in SliShabad District, ii. 7 a» ‘he Raja’s 
nalsce and eaperimenlal farm, 71. 
Dumaon Raj, estate in Shahabad Distnrt, 
ii. 68 ; history of the ancient family, 08 ; 
two iatgely attended fairs, 68. 

Dumria, yillage in Khulna District, L 4 o 7 * 
Dupleix, French Govenior of Chander- 
nagore, ii. 498, 499. _ 

Dutch, early (i6a.4) settlements or, i- as, 
aas, exchanged (18x5) for Dritishsettle- 
ments in Sumatra, 331, at Chinsura, 
331, 33a ; remains at Baranagar, 378, 
.W9' 

Duties, on imports, i. 137, 138, on export 
rice only, 1 38. See also Customs. 
Dwellings, i. 36. S 3 t >“ Lower Bengal, 
detached homesteads in fenced gardens, 
535 cost and furniture of cultivators, 
"ya; furniture of middle-class house, 73 * 
Dysentery and bowel complaints, facts and 
statistics of their mortality (since 1881), 
i. 4t, 4a, now much lower in jails, 151 ; 
in Hooghly District, 3x1. 


E. 


Karthquahes, i. id ; the natural divisions 
of the Province due to volcanic and 
fluvial action, 3-3 } the frequency of 
tremors, id; recent serious earthquakes, 
id, the worst that of June is, 1897, 
with focus at Chcrtapnnji in the Assam 
range, id, its violence and rapidity, id, 
its extensive damage to property, not 
to life, id, at Calcutta, .395,10 Murshid- 
abad District, 440, in Darjeeling, 19d, 
sio, in Coach Bcbar, 408, 409, 

Eden (irrigation) Canal in Burdwan and 
Hooghly Districts, i. 341. 

Education, history of, early encourage- 
ment by natives and Britisli of village 
schools and of native literature and 
learning, i, 153; the introduction 
(1835) of English instruction in the 
higher school-., 151; the Company's 
educational Dispatch (1854), 153, the 
creation (1855) of the Bengal i^uca- 
tional department, 153, and of an 
education ladder through scholarships, 
> 53 . 

Edneation, statistics of, financial, i. 184, 
numerical, of public and private schools, 
185. 

Edneation, present system and organiza- 
tion of, i. 153-ids; the Director of 
Public Instruction and his staff, British 
and native, 154. 

Education, a scciion in the account of 

_ each District. 

Education, primary, of boys and girls, 
i. 158, 159, its proposed simplification 
and adaptation to practical ends, 158, 
159; the large nnmber of private and 


unaided schools, 158, 185 ; the present 
payment of a fixed stipend to 
158 ; of aboriginal tribes and depressed 
castes, 161, sOS, 2S3, 311. 

Edneation, secondary, of boys and girls, 

i. 157. 158.159; ‘high schools am 
‘middle schools,’ 157 1 tk* P!”"' 
increasing importance of English, 157. 
156; the nnmber of private and un- 
aided schools, 158, 185. 

Elephants, now rare, i. 12, Moaaa opera- 
tions in the Orissa States, 11. 422; 
great elephant market at Sonpnr, 89, 
so numerous in Bhutan as to be danger- 
ous to travellers, 4S8. 

Elephantiasis, prevalent in swamps of 
Midnnpore, i. 361, in Mnishidabad, 44 1 , 
in Balosore, 2dS. 

Embankments(Govemment,oWnndncw), 

to protect coait line and lowlands from 
sea and river floods, i. 267, 310 ; their 
expense sometimes prohibUitc, 230: 
of the Hooghly, 310, 327, in Howrah 
District, 339 , 344 ; in Twenty-four 
Parganas, 367, the drainage of the pro- 
teeted area, 367, 368; tlicii doubtful 
expediency as depriving the protected 
area of the fertile river deposit, 447, 
467, and rairing the river bed, 447, 

ii, 107; in Mnz.'iffarpar District, 117; 
aggravate the case of the nnembanked 
lowland, 249. 

Embroidery, industry of, in silk, cotton, 
gold, and silver, i. 83, 84, 

Engineering, college at Sibpnr, i. 157, 
349, 350, degrees in, 155, 157, schools 
of, ido. 

l?nf»5ni»i»Tis. rtf PnliHc Worts rlenartm^nt. 


Englisby as a medium and subject of in- 
struction and knowledge; its first 
(>835) introduction by Govcincneni, i. 
152 ; the Hindu, afterwards Presidency, 
college, founded (1817) for, 153; in 
‘ high schools' nndabo more and more 
in ‘middle schools,’ 157, 15S; Sn 
males, C females in every 10,000 of each 
sex con read and write English, 161 ; 
encouraged by missions, 153, and 
pasnm under ^ucation. 

Europeans nnd Eurasians, tbeir nnmber, 
nationality, religion, and distribution, 
i. 50; statistics and results of their 
education, ido; first in literacy, i6a; 
lunatic asylum for, 164; colonial 
schools for children of poor at Kalim- 
pong, ii. 213. 

Excise, organization of, i. 133, amount 
and heads of revenue from, with table, 
> 33 f >34; iis rapid expansion dne to 
increase of wealth nnd comfort, laoj 
the vigilant attitude of the Government 
towards the sale of intoxicants, lao. 
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134 ; excise rei’enue and items of Cal- 
cutta, 409, 410. 

Expenditure. See Income and Expendi- 
ture. 

Export duties, on rice only, i. 138. See 
also Trade. 

•Exports and imports, principal articles 
of foreign trade, i. 88-gi; intra- and 
cxtra-Provincial statistical tables of 
principal articles and their ralne, 174- 
J 76, of Calcutta, 404 . .fee also Trade. 

F. 

Fa Ilian, Chinese Bnddhist traveller, at 
Patna (A. D. 406), ii. 94, on ESjgiT, 97, 
in Gaya District, 33. 

False Point, cape, fair-weather harbour, 
and lighthouse in Cuttack District, ii. 
atia; liable to be mistaken for Point 
Palmyras, 961; exports ofrice to Ceylon 
and Manritms, 969, 

FaltajVillagein Twenty-foul ParganasDis- 
trict, i. 386 j fort with heavy gnns, 3S6. 

Famine, in the Province, i. 101-105 ; de- 
hclent rainfall and other causes, loi ; 
the conditions of its pressure or relief, 
101 ; winter rice the most liable crop 
to fail, 101; its unequal linlnUty in 
different parts, loi, 109, ‘the blackest 
of black spots on the famine map* in 
North Bihar, 109 ; Orissa now almost 
immune, I 09 ; liability of Chota Nag- 
pur due to its inaccessibility and abori- 
ginal ignorance and suspicion, 101, 
103; the total area liable to famine 
and its distribution, 103; its dangers 
minimized by industries, canals, and 
railways, 103 ; the history of famines, 
103-105, their mortality, cost, and the 
measures of relief, 103, 104. 

Famine, a section in the account of each 
Distnet 

Farasdangn, French settlement outside 
Balosote, ii. 501, all but 38 oaes washed 
away, 509. 

Farms, Government, for experiment and 
demonstration, i. 63, 64 ; of the Bnrd- 
wan Kaj, 263 ; of the Dumraon Raj, ii. 
79; oflheHathwaRaj,87; atFGsa,i4i. 

Fatwa, village and railway station in 
Patna District, ii. 90. 

Fauna, of the Province, general view of, 

i. 19 , 13 ; the largest game now con- 
fined to remote tracts and jungles, 19 ; 
tigers scarce, hot destructive, 13 ; leo- 

ards, deer, wild hog, and in the rocky 
ills bears, common m many parts, 13; 
domestic fauna inferior, 13; fish, 6p; 
of Himalayas, 196, 197; of Darjeeling, 

ii. >951 fhe cause of manydeams and 
much damage in Kbondmais, 980, in 
Singhbhiim, 394; very various of 
Sikkim, 478, 479, of Bhot3n,488. 


Fauna, a section in the aceouat ol ma 
D istrict. “ 

Fees, school and college, i iCi, 

Female education, i. 159; its oeM 
difficulties, 159; recent .adaplation d 
curriculum to prls, 159; the nsolw 
and percentage of girls in piimaiy and 
secondary schools and colleges, lu 
185; encouragement ofhomesindy, I.? 
recent great increase in literacy, ifii. 

Ferries, over large rivers, i. 100; Pro- 
vincial, District, and municipal, ioo> 
their returns, 100; steam ferries, 100; 
of Calcutta, 408. 

Fever, 70 pet cent, of total mortallly 
aseriMto,i.4i; not always hat mostly 
malaria, 41, 151 ; statistics of mortalni 
from, 49 ; as a cause of decline of 
population, 37, 45a, 453, 466 etfaswii ; 
malaria of cattle, 66; in jails, 151; 
sale of qninine, 164, 165, 'Baidiw 
fever,’ 957, 961, 979 et passim-, the 
association of malaria with water- 
logging, 998, 999, 358, 495 eifossm-, 
malaria and mosquitoes, 358; ‘Nadii 
fever,' 494, 495 ; the evil reputation of 
Shahabad District, ii. 59; iilaJulhitm 
Purnea, 183 ; intheDaijeclingtaniA '$?■ 

Finance, i. 118-138; its decentialitation 
since 1871 by periodical settlements 
between Iropenaland ProvincialGoven- 
ments, 118-120, statistics of, 179; the 
land revenue, 121-131, miscellaneous 
revenue, 131-138, tables of Protiadal, 
District, and municipal income aad 
expenditure, 179-182. 

Fish, fresh and salt water, the principal, 
i. 69, abundant everywhere fiom sea 
to puddle, 69; eke out the iiugal diet 
of the people, 69. 

Fisheries, and their importance to snpplt- 
ment diet, i. 69, the ubiquity and 
persistence of fishing, from the sea to 
the ditches, 69; a hindrance to naviga- 
tion and drainage, 69 ; the chief fish, 
69; fishing tights, 69. 

Floods, i. 15; due to excessive lainfall, 
of Himalayan rivers, and of embanked 
non-Himalayon, 15; the flood (1787) 
of the Tista and its awful mortality 
from droiming, famine, and disease, 
15,934; recent floods, 15 ; sea-water 
floods due to cyclones and tidal waves, 
15, 16. See also Pixeess passim, ani 
Embankments. 

Fodder for cattle, generally stall and in- 
sniliiflent in quantity and quality, i. 65, 
in forests, 76. 

Food, mainly vegetarian, i. 52 ; of cniti- 
vatots, three meals a day in East 
Bengal, 5a, elsewhere two full meals 
an exception, 52, 72 : fish as an adjunct, 
69; prices of staple grains and salt. 
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>73; cnUivafors, yi; 

iooA of middle class, 73 ; food-crops, 
g8~6o; export of food-grains, 175. 
Korbesgooj, village and railway station in 
Purnea District, ii. >90. 

Forests, of Province, i. 73-77; the usual 
history of short-sighted and reckless 
exploitndon by the Company, 73, of 
snbseqnent (1S34) reaction, 73; the 
climatic evils of deforestation, 73, 74; 
the Conservator of Forests and his Stan', 
75 ; division into ' reserved,’ • pi otected,’ 
and others, 74, their protection from 
fire, ; their area, small in the tract 
of Permanent Settlement, 74, 75 ; their 
important trees, 75 ; disposal of timber, 
7 s> 7 ^i tictit to no special fuel and 
fodder reserves, 76, 77; minor pro- 
ducts, f 6 ; financial results, 77. 

Forests, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Fort William (Calcutta), i. 393, 397. 

Forts and fortifications, at entrance of 
Hooghly river, i. aay, 385, 38C, 

French settlements, history 01,11,497-502 ; 

Chandemagore (1688), the only settle- 
^ ment in Bengal, 497. 

Fruits, vegetables, and condiments, I. 61, 
tfj, tfs. 

Fuel, cattle-dung as, i. Ca, wood from 
forests, 74, 75, 76; coal, So. 


Gaighata Ikikshi Khal, improved natural 
waterway in Howrah District, i. 241, 
* 4 *, u link betiveen Daniodar and 
ROpnSiayan rivers, 241, 

Gandafc, Great, river of Nepal, the United 
Provinces, and Bengal, i. U4, aig; in 
Bengal quickly becomes deltaic and 
mtonked, 215, difficult navigation nnd 
timber traffic, 275 ; canals, 215} con- 
flnence with the Ganges and bathing 
festival at Sonpnr, 215; its fine mil- 
way bridge, 215. 

GMges river, i. <i-8 204-210; rises in 

\ c rl.-*®’ Himalayas 

"5 Snkhi,^204, “ considerable stream 
o,- 1 *®PP>i« iirigattoB 

P®“*Se through the 
United Provinces, 204, 204; in the 
ftovincc ofBragal, 205-210’, its tribu- 

Hooghly (west) and the Mcgbna(east), 
205, 2o(i, the Sundarbans, 206, its 
bOTnttfuI overflow in Eastern Bengal! 

“ independent of rain and 
artificial in igatioq, 206; the chances 
of its outlets eastwards, 6 , 7, 206, 207 

coalescence with 
the Brahmaputra, 207; the constMt 
making and unmaking of new channels, 


8, 207, the cause of much litigation, 8 ; 
its sanctity, fairs, festivals, holy places 
and mythology, 207-209; no longer the 
sole but still a great channel of traffic 
between Upper India and the sea-board, 
209, feeding and fed by the railways, 
eop ; its service of steamers, 209 ; rail- 
way bridges, none below Benares, 209, 
its flood di<cliargc and level, 209, sio, 
Gangpur, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
453-456, the amour of the sage with 
the fisherman's daughter, 454, their 
offspring Vjasa, reputed compiler of 
the Vedns nnd the Mnhabliarata, 454 ; 
the tana// of 1S99, reissued in 1905, 
454 > 455; fkc increase in poptihation 
due to the opening of railway, 455 ; 
extensive coal-field soon to be worked, 
456; iron and limestone works, 456; 
the police on British lines, under chters 
eldest son as Superintendent, 456. 
Gangtok, capital of Sikkim State and 
residence of hfahiiraja, ii. 4SC. 

Ganj'tt (jCannabit saliva), a Gos-emment 
mpnopoty, i. fit, grown in Biijshahi 
District, 61, its area and yield, fit, 
excise from, 133, 134; its general 
consumption, especially in wet nnd 
malarious regions, 133, 134,00 alleged 
causeof lunacy, 164, JVr rr/ro Intoxi- 
cants. 

I Canntia, village in BIrbhnm District, i. 
*85; the centre of the silk indnsln', 
3S5, founded (lySfi) by Mr. Ifiushard, 
aS.v 

Cnral, name given to the upper readies 
of the Mndhuinati river, 1. 231, 232; 
bibliography, 232. 

Gae/i/ldj, hcrcdiiaiy headmen and rent 
collectors in Sambaipnr, ii, 319, 320, 
GBrfcnRcach,mnnicipaIilyinfwciityfoiir 
Parganns District, and indnstrial suburb 
of Calcutta, i. 380,387. 

Garolta, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 387. 

Gaiwa, town nnd chief distributing centre 
of_Pnumnu District, ii. 374 oj, 

Gaya, District in the Patna DiWsion, ii. 
*8-55; in the north fairly level, south 
towards Chota Nagpur hilly, aS, 29, 

3b ; dependent on iirignlion, from river 
canals nnd indigenous methods, an, 37. 
38 .- occasional floods, 32; the money 
m the ireasur)- savcrl by Mr. Money 
dnnng the Mutiny (1857), 32, as* hi 

inlercsti main- 
h Buddhist, also Brahmanical, 33, 34 ; 
decrease of population due to plamic' 

34; nee and food-crops, 36, ay, im. 

and other minerals, 38; native in- 

libos by rail and road, 39, 40; land 
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revenue and tcnuics, 41 >.41; back- 
ward education, 43; bibliography, 44. 

Gaya subdivision, li. 44. 

Gaya, chief town and, with ^hibganj, 
bead-qnarteis of District, ii. 53-54; 
a municipality with railway stations, 
52 ; the lamous temple of Vishnupada, 
53i 54i an object of pilgrimage to 
every Hindu, 55; its legend, possibly 
an allegory of the victory of Brah- 
manism over Buddhism, 53; the greed 
of the Gayawals, hereditary pri^, 33, 
54; bibliography, 54. 

Gaya and Yuma, the lord of hell, legend 
of, ii. 53. 

Gayawiils, hereditary priests of great 
temple in Gaya, ii. 54, their monopoly 
and greed, 54. 

Geolog)’, general view of the Province, 
i. 10, II ; Chota Nagpur and the 
Himalayas alone of interest, It; the 
coal-hearing strata of the Gondwana 
system, ’It; of Himalayas, ipi-195; 
of coal, ut Coal ; of Districts, given 
in the account of each. 

Geonlthnll, village in Midnapoie District, 
i. 314, 

GhSt3t,snhdivision of Midnapore District, 
i. 3t3>5i3i fertile but most malarious, 
312; the decline of its population and 
notably of Chandrahona town, 313; 
silk factory of Lyons firm at Guroli, 
306. 

Ghatal, municipality and important trade- 
centre in Midnapore District, i 314. 

ChStwSH estates, held for protection of 
ghats or bill passes against Maralhas 
and plunderers, i. 294; in Santal Far- 
ganas, ii, 233, granted by Aumngzeb 
in Haznrilngh, 329, recogniicd (1774) 
by British, 330. 

GhusuiT, suburb of Howrah city, i. 347, 
with jute, cotton, and rope works, 347. 

Gidhaur, village and estate in Monghyr 
District, iL 15S ; the seat of one of the 
oldest families in Bihar, 158. 

GiriS, in Murshidabad District, scene of 
two important battles (1 740 and 1763}, 
i- 4$3’ 

Giriak, village in Patna District, ii. 20, 
31 ; its legend and interesting ruins, 
30, 31 ; bibliography, 21. 

Giridlh, subdivision of Hnzarilagh Dis- 
trict, ii. 342. 

Girfdih, mtmicipality and railway station 
in Haz3rilSgli District, iL 343, 343; 
centre of the Korharlnri coal-field, 33$, 
342 . 

Gneiss of the Himalayas and Cbotn 
Nagpur, i. ii; gneissic soils, 55, 
‘ Bengal ' and ' dome ’ gneiss, ti. 30, in 
hfonghyr District, 145, r4S, 

Gobardanga, mnnicipality and railway 


station in Twenty-four Pareanas.i, rS- 
388, the place where Krishna tendd 
his flocks, 3S7, his milkmaids, 388. 

Gobindur, snbdivision of ManbhBm Db 
trict, ib 38S, 389; the Jhetria coal- 
field, 389. 

Gobindur, village in IfanhhDm Distila 
ii. 390. ’ 

GoddS, snbdivision of Santal Paijanas, 
it- »3Si 236. 

Godda, village in Santal Paiganas, il 
339. 

Gogta, or Ghagra (‘rattling’), the prat 
river of Ondh, 1, 310, 311 ; in Beanai 
joins the Ganges, 310, its marts, towns, 
bridges, and ferries, 311. 

Goitre, prevalent nlong the Kamia rirer 
ii. 183, in Darjeeling, 197. 

Gold-washing and mining, i. 81 ; and 
ferous schists (mostly unprofitable) s 
Chota Nagpur, ii. 347, 355, 376, 

309; anriferous allmium of MayBi 
bnanj State, 439. 

Gondwana (geological) system, and it 
coal-hearing strata, i. 1 1, 25S, 159, sji 
3S8, ii. 30. 

Gopalganj, subdivision ofSaianDistric 
il. 85, 86. 

Gopalganj, village inSamn District, ii. 81 

Goveminent, i. 105-118; Lientcoan 
Governor, the Secretariat, and Board 1 
Kevenne, 105 ; nine (till 1905) Con 
missioners of Divisions, ]o6; fort 
seven Magistrates and Collects > 
Districts, 106 ; 134 subdivisions 
Districts, to6, 107 ; 569 police citcl 
or ihSnas, the last and smallest uni 
of administration, 107; of Nsliie 
Stales, J08-113; legislation, 113, 113; 
justice, 113-117; registration, 117, 
118. 

Goiemment House at Calcutta, begna 
(>797)1 '• 4>2i governed 

from a palace, not from n counting- 
house' (Manjms Wellesley), 41 3._ 

Governor-General in India, the original 
title, i. 3, also (1774-1854) Governor 
of Bengal, 39, authorized (1836) to 
nominate a Depaty-Govemor iii his 
absence, 30, relieved (1854) of direct 
administration of Bengal by appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-Governor, ,40. 

Grasse (zados' and other), for thatching, 
i. 62, for the making of twioe, rope, 
and paper, 62, 76. 

Greeks, the, Alexander's invasion, i. 18; 
the kingdom ofSeleucus, and his cession 
of territory to Cbandragnpta, 18, the 
report of his ambassador, Megastbenes, 
18, 19. , 

Gnmin, snbdivision of Rfinchl District, 
iL 360. 

Gnmla, village in Banchl District, ii. 3G1. 
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Gunnies, gHnny-bags, industry of, i. 363. 

Guns, famous manufacture of shot-guns 
at Monghyr,i. 84, declining for varioM 
reasons alleged, 84, guns still exported, 
84, ii. 152. IS3' 

Guptas, the Hindu dynasty of (350-52S), 
at Patna, i. 19, ii. 24, the fanaticism 
against Buddhism of Sasanka, their 
. last king, i. 20, 253. . 

Gnrut, teachers at primary schools, i. 
154, 158, 159, 160; training school for, 
in Santal Farganas, ii. 234. 

H. 

llajTpur, subdirision of Muzaffarpur Dis- 
trict, ii. 1 19. 

Ilajipnr, municipality in Mnzaflarpur 
District, of antiquity and former great- 
ness, it. 120, 121 ; twice taken hy 
Akbar, 120, lai ; its commercial im- 
portance due to its triple water and 
also railway communication, 121 ; the 
peculiar mosque of its founder, 121. 

Ilaldibari, town and railway station in 
Cooch Beliar State, ii. 419; a centre 
of the jute trade, 419. 

Halisnhar, municipality in Twenty-four 
Paiganas District, i. 388 ; noted home 
of iaiidHt, 388. 

Hand and home industries, i. 82-86; 
former celebrity and export of indi- 
genous, 82, 403, now suffering from 
foreign competition of cheaper and 
inferior products, 82, 84, 403. 

Harbours, principal, i. 10, all up the 
rivers, none on the allnvial coast, 10. 

Hstrua, Tillage in Twenty-four Pargnnas 
District, i, 388, annual fair in honour 
of a J’ir, 388. 

Hastings, iVaricn, his reform of the 
administration of Bengal, i. 29, 30; 
founded (1781) the Calcutta Madrosa, 
>53 i his country-house at Alipore now 
rraidence of Lieutenant-Governor, 413; 
his favontUe residence in Calcutta now 
guesthouse for Native chiefs, 413; im- 
prisoned at Mnrshidabad (1757), 452, 
and afterwards Political Brsident, 4<i8, 
assistant, and bis first wife's tomb, at 
Cossimbarar, 453 ; the ucaltli and high 
positions of his banians and their de- 
scendants, 453,454; transferred (1722) 
the Supreme Court', from Murshidabad 
to Calcutta, 456,457; built the granary 
at Patna, ii. 18; bis interference (i773) 
invoked in Cooch Behar, 410. 

Hathwa Kaj, estate, for the most part in 
Saran District, ii. 86, 87; its extent, 
revenue, &c., 86 ; history of tlie most 
ancient family, 86, 87; the splendid 
palace and model farm of (he Maharaja, 
87. 


Hazaribagh, District in the Cliola Nagpur 
Division, ii. 326-345; rocks, ravines, 
hills, and cultivated plateaux, 326, 327 ; 
Archaean geology and coal-bearing 
Gondwana rocks, 327 ; large game of 
the jungle, 328; tcmperalnre generally 
moderate, 328, heavy death-rate from 
fever and cholera, 330 ; loose relations 
with the Mnghal empire, 328, 329: 
ceded (1765) as part of Bihar, 329; 
Jain temples at Parasnath, 330 j the 
popniatioii kept down by migration to 
more fertile or industrial tracts, 331 ; 
rice the most imporunt crop, 332 ; 
mica and other minerals from the veins 
of pegmatite, 334. tin, lend, and copper, 
335i the coal-field and mines of Uirldili, 
336, other coal-hearing rocks, not 
regularly worked, 337 railways and 
branch line to coal-mines, 338, 1S8 
miles of metalled roads, 338; severe 
famine of 1S97, 338, the objection of 
the natives to relief works, 338 ; succes- 
sion to land by primogeniture, 339 ; 
educ.ation very badtward, 34I ; bibho- 
graphy,34i. 

Hazaribagh subdivision, Ii. 34I, 342. 

llnzaribSgh town, municipality and hcad- 
quarteis of District, ti. 343; once a 
cantonment, broken up (1874) l>y 
enteric fever, 3.13; reformatory (and 
industrial) school for 357 boys, 343. 

Hcbcr, Bishop, Cbantrcy's monument.vl 
figure of, in Calcutta Cathedral, i. 415. 

Hemp drugs, i. 61, 120, 132. See eilif 
Canja. 

Ifctickell, Mr., Judge (17S2) and Magis- 
trate of Jcssorc, his attempt to rccinim 
and settle the Sundarbnns, i. 375, 4C5 ; 
bis three market-places, 4S7. 

HijilT, site of old village in Midnnpore 
District, 1. 314, 3t5 ; Job Chainock's 
defence (1C87) of, against Mtighals for 
four months, 301, 314, sailed Ihcncc to 
fonndCaIcnUa, 314 ; bibliography, 31 5. 

Hijili Tidal (navigation) CnnnI, in 
Mkinapore District, i. 244. 

Hill system, of Province, 1. 5, 6 ; of Dis- 
tricts, given in the account of each. 

Hilsa, vill.tgc in Patna District, ii. ai. 

Himalayas, the ('abode of snow’), in 
the Province, i. 5, 6, 188; from Dar- 
jeeling, ii. 193, 194, of Sikkim, 476, 
477, 486, of Bhuttn, 4S6, 487, 496, 
general view of, 1. 187-200 j our iin- 
jicrfcct knowledge of, 1 87, 1 88 elfassim, 
ihcir extent, _ 187, political distribution, 
287; a scries of high ranges witli 
diverging spurs (Outer Himalayas) end- 
ing almiptly. 18S ; the final and lowest 
range of Siwaliks, 1S8; the range 
between India and Tibet, a true water- 
shed, 188; scenery, snow-line, and 
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protruding glaciers, 188, 189; the 
source o 7 the ludo - Gangetic river 
system, 189; higher peaks, valleys, 
and lakes, 190; geology, 191-195, 
their origin in a great bnckle of the 
earth's ciust in late Tertiary era, 191, 
192; minerals, 195; flora, 195,196; 
fauna, 196, ipy ; tribes, religions, and 
languages, ipy, 19S ; crops and forests, 
198, 199; communications, railnrays, 
roads, bridges, passes to Tibet, 199: 
bibliography, 199, 200, 

Hindol, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
d 47 - 

Hindus and Hinduism, arcbaeology and 
architecture, i. 32, 33, numerical 
strength, 46, less increase than 
Islam, 47, converts from Animism, 47, 
its division into Vaisbnavism and 
Sivaism conventional and often in- 
applicable, 47 ; the popular religion 
a mixture of Ilindnism with Animism, 
47, 48, a propitiation of minor deities 
and spirits, generally evil, 47, the 
stocks and stones of Animist-worship 
side by side with orthodox Hindn 
temples, 48 ; the numerous following 
of inspired teachers and of alleged 
incarnations, 48; the various archi- 
tectnreoftfae temples, 48; its pervading 
eflect on Muhammadanism, 48, 49; 
higher literacy of, 160, 161 ; the legend 
of Gaya, ii. 53, a suggested allegory 
of the victory of Brahmanism over 
Buddhism, 53 ; Buddh Gaya sacred to 
Hindus as well as Buddhists, 50, 5T ; 
the worship of Jagannath a reconcilia- 
tion of all native beliefs, ii. 3c6. 

Historic areas, i. 251-255. 

History, of Province, i. ld-31, see also 
Bengal; of Districts and of many towns, 
given in the account of each. 

Hisua, town and railway station in Gaya 
District, ii. 54. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim and 
writer of seventh centuiy A.D., his 
reference to Bihai, i. 19. to the king- 
doms of Bengal, 19 (jiV) ; description 
of Tamluk, 301, 317; Rangamati, 
possibly the site of the chief monastery 
mentioned by him, 461; his stay at 
Baragaon, ii. 18; on Patna, 23, 24; 
on Rajgir, 27; in Gaya Dislnct, 33, 
48,50; onMasar, 72; Asoka’spiUnrat 
Basarh identified by his description, i2o. 

Ho (MnndarT, Jloro c ‘ a man,' i. 250), 
aboriginal tribe of Chota NSgpnr, i. 
349; the Larka (or 'fighting' iCols), 
349 ; Animists, 249 ; bow and arrow, 
the national weapon,,349; their wealth 
and exclusiveness, 249 ; the absurdly 
high bride-price (ten to thirty head of 
cattle, compared with Muuda, 3), 249, 


the large number of adult unmanita 
girls, 249; the futile British autaiM, • 
(1820-30) to reduce them unda 
Rajas of Singhbhum, li. anr, 
Wilkinson’s settlement (1836) of S 

. under a British officer, 396; theittisiw 
J857, 39^; their subsequent padf- 
cation, partial self-govemuieut, and 
dvilization, 396, 307, 398, on tlit 
Government estate ofKolhan, 403, 401. 

Hooghly river, i. 222-228; the mosi 
westerly and commercially the most 
important channel of the Ganges to die 
sea, 222, formed by the conflnence of 
the Nadia riveis, 217, 222, and supplied 
also with water from Chota Nagpur, 
222, and from infiUntion, 233; its 
tides and 'bore,' 223; its fonner 
course, 233, 224; its 64 miles from 
Santipur to Calcutta, 324, 325; the 
silting -up of old ports, 225; the 
shifting, dangerous, and difficolt 80 
miles from Calcutta to Kgar Island, 
225-228, its sandbanks, shoals, and 
bar, 225, 226, the failure to control 
the channels, 226 ; sonndmgs, snivqs, 
and pilotage, 226; refuges for ship- 
wrecked, 227; the cantileier bridge 
at Nnihati, pontoon at Howrah, 23;; 
canals and creeks, 227 ; scenoy of the 
banks, 327, 32S; the forts at the 
entrance, 327. 

Hooghly (HOgli), District in the Bnrdwan 
Divirion, i. 318-338; a low-lying, 
swampy, most unhealthy tract, save 
the high banks of the Hooghly river, 
3>9i 3*1, subject to damp and floods, 
320; history of foreign settlements till 
its assignment (1759, 1765) to British, 
320, 321 ; high density and extremely 
low birth-rate and dependence on iffluit- 
gration, 331, 322 ; rice the principal 
crop, 323, orchards and gardens of 
Hooghly bank, 318 ; silk, cotton, and 
jute industries, 323, 324, excellent 
transport by rail, nver, canal, and toad, 
324, 325 ; high (for Bengal) Permanent 
Settlement, 326 ; high female literacy, 
327, 328; bibliography, 328. 

Hooghly subdivision, 1 . 32S, 329. 

Hooghly town, head-qaarteis of District, 
i- 33*1 333 > with Cbinsura a joint 
muntcipaiiiy, 333; the Poitupicsc 
settlement (1537), 35*, stormed and 
massacred (1632) by Shah Jaban, 
332; English factory (1651) founded 
through Surgeon Boughton, 332 ; first 
collision (16S6) with Mughal govern- 
ment, 320, 333; now with Chinsura 
a decadent place, 333; the modem 
(1861) ImSmbfira, Shiah mosque, 333- 

Hook-sivinging, religious, the modern 
substitute of n belt for a book, i. 337, 
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aad of mcny-go-rounds for the swing, 

Hospitals and dispensaries, i. tfiSi statis- 
tics of, i86 ; of Calcutta, 4JO, 411 ; tor 
pilgrims at Puri, ii. 305. . 

Hostels, for college students not livmg 
at home, &c., i. 157; in Calcutta for 
Hindus and for Muhammadans, 419, 
statistics and finance of, 419, 4S0. 

Howrah (Hiiiara), District in the Bnrdwan 
Division, i. 338 - 35 *: alluvial and, 
between the Hooghly and Damodar, 
depressed, swampy, and unwholesome, 
339> 34O1 liahle to floods, cyclones, and 
earthquakes, 339, 340 ; ri<» and other 
crops, 341 : home industries insignifi- 
cant, 34s, enormous dci-clopmcnt of 
European factories, 34J, 343, 347; 348; 
trade and commnnlcations by railway, 
road, river, and canal, 343 ; extensiw 
embankments and drainage, 344, 345 : 
high literacy, 345 ; bibliography, 346. 

Howrah subdivision, i, 34<S. 

Howrah city, for 7 miles on right bank 
of Hooghly opposite Calcutta and con- 
nected by a pontoon bridge, i. 347- 
350; bead-qnarters of District, ^7; 
its graduat and modem gronth into 
a great industrial centre with forty 
rc^steicd factories, 347, 348? its large 
population and overcrowding, 348; 
municipality, 348, 349, the good and 
evil of the new water-works, 349; its 
railway services, 349; Civil Engineer- 
ing College, 349, 350. 

HumayQn, hfughal emwror, his vrclorics 
and defeats, i. 33 ; his six months of 
dissipation in Bengal, 33, the loss of 
his empire to Sher bb 3 h, 33, ii. 58, its 
recovery after Sher Shah's death, i. 33. 

JIurpS ian, head-ware (or ‘bore’) of 
rapidly rising rivers, i. 388. 

I. 

Ichamati, river of Hadia District,!, aar, n 
deep and always navigable stream, aal . 

Ham Bazar, village in BitbhSm District, 
i. 385. 

Imambara (‘house of prayer*), at 
Hooghly, i. 333, its endowment, 4C5 ; 
at Mursbidarad, 438. 

Import duties, on diflerent articles, i. 137, 
13S, total revenue from, 137, 138. See 
ahe Cnstoms. 

Imports and exports, principal articles of 
foreign trade, 1. 88-91 ; tables of prin- 
cipal articles and values, 174-176; of 
Calcutta, 404. 

Income-tax: staif for assessment and 
collection of, i. 136 ; 4 pics on non- 
agiicuUural incomes of from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 3,000, 1 36, 5 pics on larger 
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incomes, 136; net revenue from, 136, 
* 37 : incidence per head nnd number of 
nssessces, 137, of Calcutta, 409, 410. 
Income (and expenditure), tables of rro- 
sincinl, District, nnd municipal,!. 179- 
183. See afse Revenue. 

Indebtedness, agricultural, not so acute as 
elsewhere and therefore not so seriously 
studied, i. 64 ; the protection of 0'°*' 
from the foreclosing of money-lenders, 
64, 65, nnd from arbitrary enhance- 
ments of rents, 64, 70, b;; enactments 
and survey nnd rccord-of-rights now in 
progress, 64 ; a common rate of interest 
36 per cent., 65 ; special proeednre of 
courts in cases of debt in Santiil Pnr- 
ganas, 210, 231. , 

Indigo, its decreasing area, i. 61, 434 
ef passim, its growth, plantations, and 
yield, 6>, its organization, 61, ii, 131, 
is being replaced liy sugar-cane, 1. 60, 
ii. So, it3, J3t ; Pntnn Division main 
scat of industry, ii. 3; in Samn District, 
growth, So, manufacture, 81 , in Cliam- 
paran, 96, 97, history and present stale 
in Muzaffarpur, ill, iia; Pandanl, in 
Daibhanga, once the largest concern m 
the world, 131. 

Indigo planters, practically landlords of 
half ChampiirAn District, iL 97, 103, 
of one-sixth of Mnzaflarpur, rix; their 
arrangements with the cultivators, ii. 
Indigo riots (18C0) of Nadia District, i. 
434. 

Industrial schools, i. 160; in Santril P-ar- 
ganas, ii. 334, 335. 

Industries, of jails, i, 151, lf, 3 . See also 
Arts and hinnufactures. Hand Imlus- 
Cries. 

Infant marriage, i. 43. 

Infant mort.ility, very liigh, as elsewhere 
in India, i. ,^3 ; only 73 per cent, of 
children snrvivc their first year, 4a. 
Inlay work with horn, ivory, and silver, 
1. 85, 86. 

Inoculation (small-pox), formerly wide- 
spre-zd and still secretly practised, i. 
164; its ceremonial and performance 
described, 164, the caste (Deohars) of 
inoculators peculiar to Darbhanga Dis- 
trict, ii. 138; prevalence of small-pox 
in Culhick attributed to inoculation, 
359, action taken ngainst professional 
ioDCulators, 359; forbidden in Orissa 
States, 436. 

Intoxiixinis, drags and liquors, their sale 
notched and guarded by Government, 
i. 130, 134; the popular attitude towards 
their consumption, 134. 

Iron, mining, localities and output, i. 80, 
St; fniltue to make steel, 81, 373; 
duty on iinpoitcd iron nnd steel, 137 ; 
of Barul in Burdwan District, 364, 372; 
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in Sambalpnr, ii. 31; ; In Hnzaribagh, 
335; in Falamau District, 371; in 
ManbhCtn, 383 ; excellent iron ores 
of MiiyStbhaai State, 419, 439 ; con- 
cession granted in Gan^ur State, 456. 

Iran, (hand) industries of, i. 84; iron 
and brass foundries, 87, 88; manufac- 
tnre of railway plant at Barakar, V ^^ ; 
and at Jamalpur, ii. t^g- 

Irrigation, of ProTince, i. 66-69, in parts 
nnVnown, and nowhere so essential ns 
elsewhere, 66 ; less than 1,300 square 
miles (only a per cent each of rice 
and of wheat) irrigated from Gorem- 
ment canals, 66, 172 ; the principal 
crops irrigate, 66 : the three important 
systems of inigation canals, also navi- 
gable, 66, 67, their mileage and area 
supplied, 167, 6nruicial and other 
statistics, 17a; 'minor* works, 68; 
water rate for 6elds actually irrigated, 
68 ; indigenous irrigation from reser- 
voirs and channels, rarely from wells, 
35, 68; water-lifts, 68, 69. 

Irrigation, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Islands, off the mouths of rivers, as part 
of land formation, numerous, i. 10, 
laS; botany of, 12. 

Iswartpur, vdlage in Khulna District, i. 
487 ; former capital of PratlpSditya, 
487 ; bibliography, 487. 

J. 

Jagannath, ‘the Lord of the world,* his 
shrine at Furl, ii. 305-308; the early 
history of his imoge, 305, 306; the 
present temple built in the second half 
of twelfth centnry, 306, by Chodn 
Gonga, now represented by Ra^ of 
Khnrda, agt, 307 ; its rapid rise to 
fame and wealth, 306, 307 ; the organi- 
zation of the service of the temple, 307, 
the excessive iibemlity of the pilgrims 
to the pandas, 308, their freqnent 
destitution and need of relief for food 
and return journey, 308, the relief 
fund, 308, description of sacred enclo- 
sure, 307, the bloodless offerings with 
one exception, 307; the great car 
festival, 307, 308, the dragging of the 
car for a mile from the temple to the 
country-house of the god, 307, 308, 
taking sometimes days, sometimes 
hoars, 308 ; the popular (foreign) idea 
of pious self-immolation under the 
wheels groundless ond inconsistent 
with the worship, 308 ; the popniaiity 
of Jagannath as the god of the people, 
306, the Catholicism or eclecticism of 
the cult, 307, embracing ail native 
faiths, rejecting none, 307 j the equality 


of highest and lowest and no cult 
m the sacramental eating of the bait 
food, 307, its resemblance to Baddhia, 
and possible development from, jo- 
the likeness between the Imaws M 
the Bnddhist wheel and trident, lo-- 
records of the temple, I. at and aofr’ 
ii. 307, bibliography, 309; the timbtl 
for the cars supplied by RSji of Dis- 
paUd in place of tribute, 451, 

Jagdispur, municipality in ShlldilSil 
District, ii. 72, the centre of the 
sugar trade, 73. 

Jahanabad, subdivision of Gap District, 
ii. 45. 

Jnhanalfid, town and railway station in 
Gaya District, ii. 54, 55. 

Jaklnglra, island in the Ganges in Bhigal- 
pr District, ii. 178; bibliography, ifS. 

Jails, of Province, i. 151, 152; modem 
administration (1877-81) under an 
Inspector-General, 151 ; tuhercalosisin, 
151 ; the rapid fail in jail moihiiit), 
151; jnil industries, 151, 152; statu- 
tics ol, 183 ; of Calcutta, to be tnm- 
ferred to Alipore, 418; cerebro-spinal 
fever endemic in Bhagalput jail,ii. >77, 

Jails, Police and, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Jains and Jainism, rise in Magadho, 1. 18, 
252, spread (150 B.C.) in Orissa, 21, 
displaced (A.D. 300-640) by Baddhism, 
21; archaeology, 32; tW present 
number, 51; Sonbhandar cave at 
3>i >1- 27, 28, temples neat 
Bbagalpur of Osw31 sect, 167 ; onrient 
and mediaeval rock caves and tem- 
ples with carvings and inscriptions 
on Khandgiri bill, 303, 303; their 
sacred hill with temples of Paiasnalh, 
344, 345; their leg^s and many re- 
mains in ManbhSm, 378, 379, 390 
ei passim, in SinghbhDm, 397; colcKsal 
Bgores of their hierarchs, 389; bniying- 
place at Pawapuri, 37. 

Jajpnr, subdivision of Cuttack District, 
ii. 260. 

Jajpr, municipality in Cuttack District, 
ii. 363, 363; once capita,! of Orissa, 
263; interesting temples, sun-pillnr, 
mutilated hgures of deities, 262 ; grim 
seven ‘ mothers of the earth,’ 262 ; fine 
mosque, 263. 

Jalangl, or Khatia, river, offshoot of 
Ganges, i. 319, 330, once the principal 
outlet of the Ganges, 319; its marts 
and trade, 320. 

JaUpahar, hill in Darjeeling District, ii- 
313, barracks and convalescent dep3t, 

313. 

Jnieswar (or Jellasore), village and rail- 
svay station in Balasore District, ii. 27S. 

Jamalpur, municipality in blongfayr Dis- 
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trict, ii. 158, 159; tailway station and 
largest workshops in India, 159; no 
water-works, 159. 

James and Mar)' Sands, dangerous shoal 
in Ilooghly river, i. 315, named after 
a shipwreck (1C94), 336; its causes, 
336, 315; the precautions taken against 
its dangers, 336 ; schemes for avoiding 
or regalating the shoal, 336, 33;. 

Jamtam, subdivision of Santal Parganas, 
ii 337; coal-field, 33$. 

Jamtara, village in Santal Parganas, ii 
339- 

JamuT, subdivision of Monghyr District, 
ii. r57* 

JamuT, village and railway station in 
Monghyr District, ii. 159. 

Jamtina river, i. 333, deltaic distributary 
of the Ganges, 333. name of a section 
of the Ichamati, 333, always deep and 
navigable, 333. 

Jangipur, subdivision of Mnrshidaind 
District, i. 448, 449. 

Jangipur, municipality in Murshidabad 
District, i. 453, 454 ; now and of old a 
centre of the silk trade, 454 ; chief toll 
station for boats going up nver, 454. 

Jaynagar, village in Darbhangii District, 
ii. 1.10 ; mud fort attributed to Ala-nd- 
din. King (1493-1518) of IJengal, 140. 

jelep La, pass (14,390 feet) between 
Sikkim and Tibet, ii. 486; the prin- 
cipal trade-route betucen Tibet and 
llritish India, 48(1. 

Jcssorc, District in the Presidency Division, 
i. 481-476 ; central portion of delta, 
461, divided into (i) a tract now raised 
by fluvial deposits nlmve inundation, 
481, 483, thickly populated, but de- 
iirived of fertile silt, 4C1, 4O7, and (3) 
low-lying, most unhealthy but fertile 
swamps, 483, 466, 487; numerous 
water-courses, 483, 4O9, 470; ancient 
history, 483, 484, past and present 
history of Itajls of Jcssorc or Clunchia, 
464, 4O3; taken over (1781) by llritish, 
485 ; decrease of population, 486; rice, 
date-palms for sugar, and other crops, 
487, 488; native and declining sugar 
industries, 48.S, 489; communications, 
489, 470; extensive sulxlivision of land, 
470, 8 acres average holding of ryots, 
471; education tielowex{x:ct3tion,47i, 
473 ; bibliography, 473. 

jessore subdivision, i. 473. 

Jcssorc town, head-quarters of District, 
i. 474, municipality and railway station, 
474 ; residence of Raja, 474 ; news- 
paper and magarincs, 474. 

Jews, in Calcutta, i. 401 ; lizra Hospital 
for, 43t. 

Jhalida, municipality in ManbhCm Dis- 
trict, ii. 390, 


Jhanjhatpur, village and railway station 
in Darbhanga District, ii. 140. 

JhSnkars, or village priests in Sarahalpnr, 
ii. 314 ; their good status and position, 
314; the greater cfTieacy of their 
appe.als to indigenous (Dmvidian) gods 
of the soil, 314. 

jbenida, subdivision of Jcssorc District, 
L 47». 47.V 

Jhenida, village in Jcssorc District, 1. 


474^ 475- 

Jhingcrgaclia, village and railway station 
in Jessore District, i. 475. 

Jhum, or shifting cultivation in jnngles, i. 
58, 57; the danger of fire, spreading, 
78; now with lew exceptions prohi- 
bited, 78. 

Jtaganj, industrial vill-sge in Murshidabad 
District, i. 454. 

Jungle Mahats, a vague term applied to 
some c.irly llritish possession^, t. 353, 
later a separate District, 253, finally 
(1833) reriisliibntcd among adjoining 
Districts, 233. 

Justice, civil : courts of, the High Conn, 
i. 113, 114, suliorditiale courts, 114: 
statistics of suits, tie. 

Justice, civil and criminal, a section in the 
ncconnt of each District- 

Justice, criminal : courts of, the High 
Court, i. iiC, Courts of Session, 116, 
Magistrates of three classes, 11,3, statis- 
tics of criminal justice, 118 rtfU, 117. 

Jute, hand indnstr}' of, bags, ropes, cloth, 
&C., i. 83, 86. 

Jute, the discovery (1833) at Dundee of 
its use ns a substitute for hemp, i. 88, 
and now for cotton and vilk, 88 ; willi 
rice grown almost exclusively in the 
wet eastern Districts, 56, the" tract in 
North and ICast Ifcngal the largest jute- 
growing area in the world, 60, its area 
and yield, 60; no longer sent raw in 
Dundee and liurope, 88, but manu- 
factured ill the country, &6; in Cuocb 
IJchar, ii, 412. 

Jntc mills and presses on the Ilimghly, 
their rapid growth in number and im- 
porlance, i.86, consume half the Dcngal 
jute, 87 ; statistics of looms, hands, and 
increasing value of exports, 87, 174, 


*7f- 

Jntc trade, its channels, i. 90, value of 
exports of, 87, 174, 175. 


K. 


Kachua village, foimdcil liy Mr. HcnckctI, 
in Khulna District, i. 4S7. 

Kaibarttn, Rajas of Tamlfik, i. 30t, 317, 
palace of present, 31 8 ; the predominant 
c-astc of iMidnaporc and Nadia Dis- 
tricts, 303, 436, elsevvlierc, 48, 
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KaimnT Hills, the eastein pottion, 300 
miles long, of the Vindhyos, i, soi, aoa ; 
the saocer-shaped fertile valleys in their 
summits, aoi; mde dmniags and pre- 
historic implements found in caves, 

SOI. 

Kalahandt (formerly Karond), Feudatory 
State, ii. 469-473 ; the sanguinary rising 
(iSSa) of the Khonds against the intru- 
sion of immigrant cultivators, 470; the 
present Raja a minor, 470. 

Kiladukha, virulent, probably malarial, 
fever with pigmentation of the skin, ii. 
183. 

Kali Ghat, Calcutta, its great sanctity, i. 
414, the endowed temple, 414. 

miigonj, village in Khulnk District, i. 
487. 

Kalimpong (or Dalingkot), estate in Dar- 
jeeling District, ii. 308, 309, much of 
it reserved for native cultivation, 208 ; 
the ihas mahah or State lands occnpicd 
by most of the inhabitants, 308; the 
system of revenue, 309; bibliography, 
309. 

Kalimpong, rdllage in Darjeeling District, 
ii, 3 1 2 , 3 13 ; mart for Tibetan wool, &c., 
313: the great agricnltnral show of Ben- 
gal for produce and stock,2i3; Colonial 
Homes of Church of Scotland for poor 
Europeans and Eurasians, 313. 

Kalna, subdivision of Burdwon District, 
1 . 370, 

Kalna, municipality in Bnrdwan District, 
i. 374, before the railway an important 
river-port, 274. 

BSmorhati, mimidpality in Twenty-four 
Patganas District, i. 388, 389; the group 
of temples called Rani Rasmanfs 
Nabaratna, 388, 389. 

Kamatapur, rums of an extensive city in 
CoochBeharState, 11,419; bibliogra^y, 
419. 

Kanchiapara, village and important rail- 
way station in Twenty-four Parganas 
District, i. 389. 

Kandi, subdivision of Mnrshidabad Dis- 
trict, i. 449. 

Kaadi, municipality in Mnrshidaind Dis- 
trict, i. 454, 455 ; the residence of the 
wealthy and devont Rajas of Paikpara, 
4S4, descended from a banian of Warren 
Hastings, 454, the celebrated iradtiha 
or funeral of his mother, costiog ao 
lakhs, 434. 

Konkar, nodular limestone, widely dis- 
tributed, i. S3. 

Kanpur, capital of Naisiughpur State, ii. 
44 ®- 

Kantbira, capital of Athmallik State, ii. 
447- 

Kanlilo, village in Kbandpara State, ii, 
450- 


Kapilmnni,dllagcwithlaigefairiaKlitil. 

_ na District, i, 487, 

Karagola, village in Pomea DUliia ii 
190, 19** o® the old route from Cal 
entte to Darjeeling, 191- faj, 
nrndi frequented, ipi, ' 

Kammnaa (• destroyer of religiotis merit') 
river, i, 313, 2I4, Ktmmauutt of 
Aman, 313 ; falls into the Ganges at 
Chansa, a 13; its high and btaniiM 
falls, 314; legendary explanation ofiis 
name, 314, real as the boundary of non- 
Aryan kingdom of Magadha, 214, 

Karangarh, hill or plateau In Bhagaipnr 
District, ii. 178, 179; remaias of a 
famous pre-Buddhist fort, 179; Saiva 
temples, one old, 179; religious fair, 
179; once the lines of Clerland’s Hill 
Rangers, 179. 

KatanjtS, village in MayOthhanj Slate, ii. 
441. 

Kama Snvama, ancient kingdom, i. 153, 
its fanatical king SasSnka, the last of the 
Gnptas, 20, 253; its capital identified 
with Rangamati, 461. 

Kartabhajas, worshippers of the Karta or 
' headman,’ i. 48, 426, 427 ; a later olf- 
shoot of Vaishnavas, 426, reemit from 
nil castes and religions, 437. Stt da 
Chaitanya, Vaishnavas. 

Kasha, village and railway station in 
Pumca District, ii. 191 ; centre of grov- 
ing jute trade, 191. 

Katihar, town and important railnaj 
junction in Pnmea District, ii. 191. 

Katwa subdivision of Burdwon District,!. 
369, 270. 

Katwa, municipality in Bnrdwan District, 
i. 274, 273, oneeofstrotegical and still, 
to Vaishnavas, of religions importance, 
374; its trade declining tbiongn silt and 
the railway, 374. 

Kedgeree [Kkejri), village, formerly lin- 
portant anchorage, In Midnapore Dis- 
trict; i. 315 ; old English burial-ground, 

ICenriiapam, subdivision of Cnttad: Dis- 
trict, li. 359, 260. . . _ , 

Kendrapara, municipality in Cuttack Dis- 
trict, ii. 263. 

Kenduli, rillagc in Btrhhum Diitriet, i. 
285 ; birthplace of Jayadeva, author of 
the Citagtwinda, 285 ; his festival, 2S5. 

ICeonjhar, Tributary State of Orissa, 11. 
442f 443; disputed succession and 
risings of 1861 and 1891, 443. 

Keonjhar toivn, capital of State, ii. 444-, 

Kcsabpnr, village in Jessore District, i. 

- . . 

RKariya, village in Champaran District, 

h- 103; monad and Buddhist r/ii/a, 

Klugana, town and railway station ia 
Monghyr District, ii. 159. 
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Khaeaol, rising town in Patna District, ii. 
ai, close to Dinnporc railway station, 
31. 

Kbnna, village in Bnrdwan District, i. ays ; 
an important railway junction, 375. 

Khanakul, village in llooghly District, i. 

333. 334- . .. 

Khandgiri, hill in Puri District, it. 301- 
303 ; rock^caves, ancient (from 1 55 n. C.) 
and mediaeval, occupied for fourteen 
centuries by Jain monks, 303, with 
carvings and inscriptions, 303 ; sevemt 
described, 30a ; later temples, visited 
annually by Join merchants from Cut- 
tack, 302 ; bibliography, 303. 

Khandparii, Tributary Stale of Orissa, ti. 
449. 45°- 

Klianja All (eh. 1.159). Mnhnmmadan 
adventnrer, pioneer settler and niler 
of the Sundarbans, i. 373, 4C3, 47S; 
remains of his mosques and tomle in 
Khulna District, 478, 486. 

Kharagpur, village in MongbjT District, 
ii- >59! P3>t of the Darblianga RSj, 
159; inigation svorks of the estate, 
15a, T59 ; the rise and fall of the old 
Kajas, 148. 

Kharakpur, village and important railway 
junction in Midnapore District, i. 315, 
3ri5. 

KbarSr, municipality in Midnapore Dis> 
trict, 1. 310. 

Khardah, village and place of pilgrimage 
in Twenty-four Pargnnns Distnet, i. 
3S9; railwoy station and fine temple, 

389- 

Kharsawan,CfaotaN.4gpurFcudntory Stale, 
ii. 473-474 : political relations, i. 111, 
II 3 ; history of raling family, ii. 473; 
present chief a minor, 473 ; a rnilvray 
with station at Amd9,474; signs of ex- 
tensis-c old copper-mines, 473, and of a 
present supply, 474. 

Kniching, village in Mnyurbhanj State, ii. 
44T ; interesting group of temples and 
archaeological ruins and remains, 441 ; 
bibliography, 441. 

Khirpai, municipality in Midnapore Dis- 
tnet, i. 316. 

Khondroals, subdivision of Angul District, 
ii. 287, 3SS ; decrease of population due 
to disease and scircily, 387 ; head- 
quarters at Phalb.liii, 308. 

Xhonris, tire, a Dravidian race, in Khond- 
mals. ii. 3S7, 388, a distinct nniion.-iIiiy 
in history, language (Komi or Kni), 
law, and custom, 3S7 ; their habit of 
human sacrifice to the earth-goddess, 
387, their belief that only blood could 
give colour to turmeric, their chief crop, 
387; tbevictimskidnapped orpurcbaserl 
liy their serfs, the Piins, 388 ; the dilTi- 
culi suppression of the habit, 381, 383, 

SB. It, 


388; their tenures, marriage custom^, 
and deities, aB8 ; bibliography, aSS j 
the Khond chief of Kanpur, 451 ; their 
independence nnd risings against oppres- 
sion, 450, 458, 467 el /iaitim, sanguinary 
of 18S3 in KSlahandT State, 469. 

Khulna, District ofthc Presidency Division , 
L 476-489, formed (1883) out of Jessorc 
andTwcnty-fonr I’nrganas Districts, nnd 
partaking of many of their characteris- 
tics, generally malarious swamps and 
rivers, 476, 477 ; abundance of tigers 
and game, 47S; rice crops and date- 
palms grown for sugar, 480 ; forests, 
4S1 ; declining manufacture of sugar and 
molasses, 4S1 ; rnitivay nnd roads, 4S3 ; 
extensive nnd important water com- 
munications, 483 : occasional famine 
due to deficient rainfall and floods of 
sail water, 483; education below ex- 
pectation, 485 ; bibliography, 485. 

Khulna subdivision, i. 485. 

Khilltia town, iicad-qnartcis of District 
nnd n municipality, 1. 487, 488 ; a rail- 
way terminns nnd centre of river rentes, 
488 ; practically the cnpital of the Sun- 
darbans, and for long of commercial 
importance, 4S8. 

Khunti, subdivision of Ranclil District, ii. 

360. 

Khunti, village in R3nchi District, ii. 

361. 

KlinrdS, snbdivision of Port District, ii. 
399, 300 ; a profitable nnd contented 
Government estate, 300; bibliography, 
300. 

Kbnrdii vilinge, once hcad-qnaitcis of Puri 
District, II. 303 : the fort stormed in 

. the rising of 1S04, 391. 

Khiirda, the Kiijas of, representatives of 
the independent kings of Orissa, nnd 
lictcditniy superintcniii.nt-. of temple of 
Jaganmlth, 11. 393, 307. the rising (i8o.|) 
of the Raja, 391, bis defeat nnd imprison- 
ment till 1807, 3QI, joined the /iihs in 
the rebellion of 1817, 393, deported nnd 
impnsoiicd till de.ath (1817), 392; the 
last Riija sentenced (1S7S) fur miirciirto 
penal scrviluile for life, 293 ; tlie pre- 
sent, .sweeper to Japiunritli, 307, lias 
dclcg.itcd his hcrcditaiy superinten- 
dence, 392. 

Khw.ijii Khirr, n pre-eminent licro-s.iint of 
Ish'iin, i, 49. 

Kicni.ni<Ier, litsi Protestant misslonaiy to 
Dcngal, {. .fif; buili (1767) the Old 
Mission Church, 415, itssalcnnd rescue, 

Ivinchinjunga, mountain (28,146 feet) of 
Eastern Himalayas, next in height to 
^ Everest, ii. 486. 

Kisiinngaiij, subdivision of Piintca District, 
ii. 190. 
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Kishanganj, mnnicipalit; in Patnea Die* 
trict, ii. 191, tqj ; a large fair of ele* 
phants, camels, and cattle, tgi, the 
camels for Mnhammadan sacrifice, 19:. 

Koch or Rajbansis of North Bengal, east 
of the Mahananda, i. 48, a 16, the dis- 
tinctive casteofCoochBehar,ii.4i 1,41a, 
distinguished ns the foriner possibly of 
Mongoloid, the latter of Dravidian 
ori^n, 41a; the legend and history 
(ifio) of the Koch Icings, 409, 410, 
their wide dominion now ledut^ to 
Cooch BehSr, 410. 

Kol, generic Ilindn name for Mnnda, Ho, 
and Oraon tribes, i. 049; the Kol or 
Munda linguistic family, aso, the pro- 
blem of its origin, 350, Logan’s sugges- 
tion that it is a hybrid of Dravidian and 
Mon-Annm, ajo. 

Kolhiin, Government estate in SinghbhGm 
District, ii. 403, 404 ; inhabited chiefly 
by and reserved for Uos, 403, British 
relations with them (1830-59), 396, 
397 ; its organization, 404 ; the Kol 
village community, 403, 404. 

Kols, the risings or wan of, i. 049, 050, 
351, ii. 396; the village system of, 403, 
404. 

Konarak, ruined temple of the Sun-god in 
Puri District, ii. 303, 304 ; sun-wotsbip 
one of later forms of Buddhism, 393 ; 
one of the most glorious examples of 
Hindu architecture, 304; Abul Fazl’s 
comment, 304; Government excavations 
ont of the sand still proceeding, 303, 
304 { bibliography, 304. 

Kosi or KCsi, river of Nepal and North 
Bengal, 1 . Z15, aifi; joins the Ganges 
in Puinca District, 315 ; its legend, 315, 
riG ; notorious even in Bengal for its 
vagaries and the desolations of its floods, 
31C, ii. 163, 181 i railway bridge and 
ferry, i. ai6. 

Kotchandpur, munidpalityin Jessore Dis- 
trict, i. 475 ; centre of the sugar trade 
and manuractuic, 475. 

Kotrang, mnnieipalify in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 334. 

Kfishn.'igar, subdivision of NadiS District, 
i. 433. 

Krisbnngar, municipality and head-quar- 
teis of Nadia District, 1 . 434. 433 ; de- 
crease in population oidng to fever, 434 ; 
attempts to improve drainage, 434; light 
railway, 437. 

Kulnha, hill in Hazariliagh District, ii. 
348 > 344 i Buddhist temple inscriptions 
and relics, and impressions of Bnddha's 
font, 343 ; the sacred place appropriated 
by Brahmans, 344. 

Kumar, locally the Pjngasi, river, one of 
the channels of the Nadii group, i. 331. 

Kumarkhali, municipality end railway 


station in Nadia District, i. lu- 
formerly a centre of the Compinv il'i 
trade, 435. 

Kumritar, pcalc in Bonai State, ii. 459. 

Kunda, mined fort In HazatiMgh Diitnct 
ii. 344. 

Kniseong, suMivision of Daijeeling Ba 
trict, ii. 307, 3oS. 

Kniseong, hill (4,860 feet) station s'i 
municipality in Darjeeling District, 11 
313, 314; on the mountain railnay, 312 ; 
a centre of tea trade, 313. 

Kushtia, subdivision of Nadia District, i, 
433 - 

Knshtia, mnnieipality and railway statim 
in Nadia District, i, 435; a thitvi.“j 
trade centre, 435. 

L. 

Labour, migration of, I. 38, 39; the la. 
creas^ demand for, 38, 7a, the ia- 
suflicient supply of, SB ; wages of, ;t, 
73, 8S, rise in wages unequal to rise h 
prices, 7a ; the material condition of, 
35, 73, 88$ the wretched plight eftli; 
landless dny-labonrer, 73; nnailer, 
hours, and wages of, in coal-mines, ^S, 
79; general decay of home and W 
digenous industries, 8a, 84; nurnbci 
of hands (375,000) employed In jalt, 
cotton, paper, and other mills, 8;, SS; 
good nnd plentiful supply of, for tea 
gardens of Darjeeling, ii. 301. Stf 
also Agriculturists, Dress, DiTcHiogs, 
Food. 

Labpur, village in BlrbhDra Dbtrict, i. 
385; a temple of FhuIIara, where 
jackals arc fed, 385. 

Lac, collected and exported, In Monghvr 
District, ii. 147, in Svntal Faq;^, 
339, in Ranchi, 355, large industry la 
ManbhOm, 383, 384. _ 

Lakes, bth, or marshes, i. 8-10, 303-304; 
enclosed within the high banks ot 
rivers, 9 ; the Cha 1 .vn Bil, marking the 
old bed of n river, 9; the Chilka in 
Oriss,i, once part of the sea, 9, 10; the 
botany of the df/r, 13 . 

Lakshmtpasa, village in Jessore District, 
i. 475. 

Lalbagh, subdivision of Mnnhldalrid 
District, i. 448. 

Lalbagh, the ofliclal name of Murshidabao 
town, i. 4C0. 

Lalganj, municipality, important river 
m.vit, in MuzaiTarinir District, ii. I3t._ 

l^mns, the, of Sikkim, as landlords, ik 
484, 485, as excellent artists, 493. 

Lnnd-jobbM and speculstors in the San- 
darbans, i. 376, 384. Ste also Aliena- 
tion of Land. 

Land-making (and unmaking), stc Alin- 
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ind diluvion, great Rivers fiassimt 
3 s; Tamlak, in the seventh centnry 
port, now 6 o miles from the sea- 
I, i. 317 ; in the Sundarbans, 353, 

ivenue, of I’rovinee, i, 131-131 ; 
istoiy before the Permanent (tfgs) 
:ment, 132, 136; the lowainount 
e current demand, I 3 i, 133, the 
financial sacrifice involved in the 
lanent Settlement, 133 , the fall in 
Government share of the rental 
the original 90 per cent, of gross 
il to 24 per cent., 133, the cor- 
onding gam of the zamindars and 
- tenants, lai ; an acconnt of the 
porarj’ settled estates, 133, 134, 
rise in their revenue, 134, 135; 
nne-free estates, 135, their large 
mption (1830-50], 125 ; its 

dual payment, 13C; camTndan, 
, 127; tenants and tenures, 137- 
1; ryots, 139, 130; the protection 
irded (18S5) to tenants by surveys 
1_ lecordsmi-rights, 131 ; the con- 
cion of land revenue vnth the ability 
withstand famine and the allowance 
remissions, 131. 

: revenue, a sedion in the acconnt 
each District, together with tenures 
d amount, 

ruages, of Province, i. 44, 45; the 
mfaers and regions of the four prin- 
lal families, 17, 44, 45; Aryan, 
1 per cent., Munda, 3J per cent., 
ravidian and Tibeto-llurmnn, each 
is than 1 per cent., 44, 43; the 
adoal replacement of others by Aryan 
eech, 45 j 57 spoken in Calcutta, 
>1. 

Buagcs_ of Districts, given under 'the 
sopic ' in each District. 

:rite, its nature and localities, i. il ; 
itcrite soils, 55; as building stone, 
2 , 


irlya Nnndangarh, Tillage in Cham- 
aran District, ii, 103 ; tombs of pre- 
luddhist kings, 103; Asoka pillar, 103. 
V, classes and degrees in, i. 155, 15G, 
57 - 

.V, Courts of, i. 114, 115, of Calcutta, 

fOp. ^ 

ws, the, m force in Bengal, i, 112, 113. 

_8cposits__of, in various forms in 
-lazaribagh, ii. 335, unsuccessful work- 


3 . 1 S- 

ather-work, simple of indigenous Chu- 
nar, 1. 86 ; European of Chinese and 
latives at Calcutta, 86. 
bong, cantonment (5,970 feet) in Dar- 
jeeling District, ii. 214, 
gislntlve Council, i. 113, composed 
(1 892) ofmembers, ten official, seven re- 


commended by local bodies for nomi- 
nation by the Lieutenant-Governor, 1 13, 
three nominated ut his discretion, 113 ; 
its light of criticizing finance and of 
interpellation, 113; measures enacted 
since tSSo, 113. 

Lemnria, the submerged continent of 
naturalists, connecting India with 
Madagascar, i. 17, probably the route 
of the Dmvidinns, 17. 

l.cpchas, the, Mongoloid nutochthnnes of 
Sikkim, ii. 481, their intimate know- 
ledge of plants, birds, and beasts, 
481. 

Lepers, numbers of, and asylums for, i. 
164; missions to, 164; Lepers Act 
(1898) for their segregation, treatment, 
and control, 164 ; very numerous in 
Burdwan District, 26t, 276; more 
numerous in BirbhDm and llonkurri 
Districts tlian elsewhere in India, 279; 
Raj Kiimari Asylum in Santal I'ar- 
ganas, ii. 235, provision for indigent at 
Puri, 305; common in ManbliSn. 
379, large asylum at Purulia, 368, and 
home for untainted children of leprous • 
parents, 368. 

Libraries, public, notable nt Uitarpara, i, 
338, Oncntnl at Patna, ii, 26. 

Lleutenani'Covcrnois of Bengal, the ori- 
ginal nnd ordinary meaning of term, i. 
3, first (1854), subsequent, 31, staff 
of secretaries, 105. 

Lighthouses, on Sugar Island, i, 204 ; 
Cowcolly nt Gconkliali, False 
Point, ii. 2G2. 

Lltcrncy, of Province, perce»t.ige of 
literates, i. 161, its prcv.slcncc neenrd- 
ing to SIX, locality, religion, and caste, 
161, 1C2. 

Literacy of each Dis'rict, given in a 
tiatistlcal table in the sections on 
People nnd lulncnlion. 

Locnland municipal government, u section 
m the account of each District. 

Loml boards, i. 140. See aho District 
Boards. 


, , I. lAO. 

Local self govemmc.l, of Province, i. 

Jfa •«B«n in towns, 

1.38, in Cilculln (j 72?), .397-400, the 
subsequent 11850) cflabll-Lent of 
inanicipalities clsculurc, 141-142- in 
the h/„r„ssil (,870). bis1ricl'-Vo«. 

boiinls, 140, Union committees, J40; 
their finance tables of, jRj, ,R,. gee 
o/w District Boanis end Municipalities 
• "“"'rfpa'hy In UancS dIs- 

Lottcry Committees (1793-1826), to raise 
™n«c.pal funds for‘’<?afc«S ‘f. 
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Luekeesarai (jMkshmTsarat), village in 
Monghyr District, ii. ijg, i6o; railway 
bridge over the Kiul nver, 160. 

Luga, detached hill (3,203 feet) in Hazari- 
bagh District, ii. 344. 

Lunatic asylums, i. 164; separate for 
Europeans and Eurasian;, 164; alleged 
causes of lunacy among natives and non- 
natives, 164, statistics of, i8d, most 
prevalent in Cooch Behar of all Bengal, 
ii. 411. 

M. 

Madhipura, subdivision of BhagalpurDis- 
trict, ii. 175, 176. 

Madhipura, village in Bhagalpur District, 
ii. 1 79 ; associated with Lotu, the deified 
cowherd, 179. 

MadhnbanT, stiMivision ofDarbhanga Dis- 
trict, ii. 137, its rice famous, 137. 

Madhnbani, municipality in Darbhanga 
District, ii. 140, important centre of 
trade with Nepal, 140. 

Madhumati river, one of the principal dis- 
tributaries of the Ganges, i. 232; enters 
the sea as Haringhata, 232 ; the bar at 
Us month, 232 ; its otherwise safe and 
easy navigation, 23a. 

Madhupur, town in Santal Farganas, ii. 
240; railway junction for Gitidlh coal- 
fields, 240. 

Madrasat, advanced schools teaching Fer- 
sian and Arabic, i. 132, ido; Calcutta 
Madrasa founded (1781) by 'Warren 
Hastings, 153. 

Magadha, ancient kingdom of, i. 253, 254, 
mostly in South Bihar, 18, 253, ite im- 
portance in the history of Gautama, 
Buddhism, and Jainism, rS, 234; its 
wide dominion in Alesandei's time, 234, 
.extended by the Mauiyas, 18, 19, 234; 
its revival by the Guptas, 19, 234; sub- 
dued by the Chalnkyas, 234 ; absorbed 
by the Pals, ao, 254; finally under 
Muhammadan and then British rule, 
234; its population still, as of old, 
looked doivn upon as east of Madhya 
Desa, 254 ; bibliography, 234. 

Magistrates, administenng criminal jus- 
tice, i. 113; in Calcutta, 113, 116, 

409. 

Magistrates and Collectors of Districts, i, 
loh-ioS ; the mainstays of administra- 
tion, 107 ; Iheir multifarious duties, 107, 
108 ; their staff. 108. 

Magra, villace and railway terminus in 
Hooghly District, i. 334. 

Magra Hat, village in Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 389 : at the confluence 
of important watenrays and a railway 
station, 389; the largest rice mart in 

' the south of the District, 3S9. 


Magma, subdivision of Jessore District, L 

Magma, village in Jessore Dblrict,i.4j5_ 

Mahabar, range of hills in HarariteA 
District, ii. 344. 

Mahabhaiata, its references to early l-iDv. 
doms, i. 18 ; the romance of its repntd 
compiler, ITySsa, ii. 454. 

Mabanadi (‘ the great nver’), river of the 
Central Frovinces and Orissa, i, 153. 
239 ; rises in Raipur District, and falls 
by several channels into Bay of Bengal, 
236, 237 ; its npiA and fall dischaige 
into the sea at flood time; its shallow, 
narrow stream else, 236, 237 ; itsgoige 
through the Eastern GhSts, 237, its 
numerous divaricating and interiaeiaj 
oITshoots in the Orissa delta, 238; its 
traffic superseded bj the railway, 238, 
239 ; embanked in the delta, 23a ; 
elaborate Orissa Canals in the dritalor 
irrigation and navigation, 239 ; in Cut- 
tack District, ii. 346, 

Mahananda, river of Northern and Eastern 
Bengal, i. 216, 217, falls into Ganges 
at Godagari, 217 ; a means of com- 
mnnication in its lower teaches, 2i(; 
its chief interest and importance as a 
boundary, historical, ethnic, religions, 
and linguistic, 217, ii. 182, 184. 

Mahotaganj, village with much trade in 
Satan District, li. 88. 

Mabavinyaka, peak sacred to Siva wor- 
ship in Cuttack District, ii. 263 ; the 
great rode, so named, representing Siva, 
his father and his mother, 363; Vahh- 
nava monastery, 263. 

Mahespur, municipality in Jessore District, 
i. 476. 

Sfahua tree {Sassia its vanons 

uses, ii. 147. 

Mahndi, steep bill (2,437 feet) in Hatari- 
bagh District, ii. 344 ; four rock-cut 
temples on summit. 330, 344. 

Maidan, the, public park of Caicntta, I 
393, originally the jungle round Fort 
IViIliam, 397 ; its monuments, 415, 416. 

Malaria. Set Fever. 

Malayagiri, highest (3,895 feet) peak in 
Orissa, isolated and commanding mag- 
nificent view, ii. 444, 445. 

Man Singh, Akbar’s Hindu general, i. >4, 
enlarged Kohtasgarb, ii. 73, the interest 
of his palace there, 74. 

Manbhum, District in the Chota Nagpur 
Division, ii. 373-391 ; head-quaiters at 
Purulia, 391 ; an undulating step in the 
descent from the plateau to the delta of 
Lower Bengal, 375; GondwSna coal- 
bearing rocks, 376, 377; large game 
now decreasing, 378, the rare pangolin, 
377; temperature moderate, climate 
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healthy, 377, 379 ; the legendary and 
archaeoli^ical associations with the 
Tains, 378, 379; rapid increase of the 
largely aborigin^ population, 379,380; 
rice tire most important crop, watered 
by indigenous irrigation, 381, 38a ; the 
coal-mines, 383, 383 ; iron and unprofit- 
able gold, 383 ; main and branch rail- 
ways and roads, 384; peculiarly liable 
to drought and famine, 385 ; the numer- 
ous dacoities in the coal-fields, 385, 386 ; 
the premature application of the Per- 
manent Settlement, 386 ; education very 
backward, 387 ; a large leper a^Ium 
for prevalent leprosy, 379, 388; biblio- 
graphy, 388. 

Mangoes, food of poor and in times of 
scarcity, ii. 330; cholera from unripe 
fruit, 230. 

hlankarnacha, highest peak (3,639 feet) 
in Bonai State, li. 460. 

Mandatgiri, sacred bill (700 feet) in 
Bhagalpur District, ii. 179; ruins, in- 
scriptions, and tanks, 179; bibliography, 
• 79 - 

Maner, very old village in Patna District, 
ii. at ; the beantiful tomb of Makhdum 
Sh 3 h Daulat, ai. 

Manihan, village and railway terminus 
in Purnea District, ii. 19a. 

Miiniktala, municipality in Twenty-four 
Paiganas District, i. 389, 390 ; the great 
eastern industrial suburb of Calcutta, 

389- 

Manknr, village and railway station in 
Burdwan District, i 275. 

Manufactures, See Arts and Manufactures. 

Manures, i. 6a ; not needed for new allu- 
vium, 33, the objection to natural, and 
the waste of urine, 6a ; little available 
used for garden and homestead crops,62. 

Marang Burn, hill (3,445 feet) between 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi Districts, ii. 
361 ; an object of worship to the Mun- 
das, 361. 

Marathas, the, Orissa (1751) ceded to, i. 
456, ii. 244, harried it without adminis- 
tering, i. as, expelled thence (1803) by 
Lord Wellesley, 29 note, ii. 424; in 
Burdwan District, i. 260 ; Maratba 
scare (1742) and Ditch round Calcutta, 
396 ; in Cuttack District, ii. 344. 

Marriage, i. 43, 44 ; statistics of, 44 ; its 
practical universality, 43 ; the gradual 
desuetude in most parts of infant mar- 
riage, 43; age of marriage among 
Animists, Hindus, and Muhammadans, 
43 > the gradual disappearance, save in 
the highest castes and in Bengal proper, 
of the prejudice against widow-marriage, 
43t 44 ; polygamy and polyandry prac- 
tised, not prevalent, 44 ; marriage cus- 
toms of Santals, ii. 224. 


Martin, Fran9ois, ii. 497, 498 j to Pondi- 
cher^ what Chamow was to Calcntta, 
498. 

Marwaris, merchants, bankets, and money- 
lenders, i. 91 ; their Finjrapol at Ciu- 
entta, 362. 

Marar, straggling village in Shahabad 
District, it. 72, 73 ; its old name and 
importance, 72 ; old Jain temple and 
Buddhist images, 73 ; old colossal 
image now in the garden at Arrah, 
7 *» 73 - 

Massacre of Patna (1763), i. 28, 39, ii. 
5 . 6. 

Matabhanga, town in Cooch Behar State, 
ii. 419, on the emigration road to Assam, 
419. 

Matabhanga, river of the Nadia group, i. 
231 ; its course and shiftings, 221. 

Mat-making, of cyperus, reeds, bamboos, 
grasses, i. 86. 

Material condition of the people, i. 35, 
72, 73; improved in North and East 
Bengal by growth of wealth, 73, and 
there and elsewhere by demand for 
labour, 73 ; of the masses, better in 
Lower Bengal and Orissa, 72, the aver- 
age cost of board, lodging, and dress, 
72 ; greater rise of prices than of wages, 
73 ; of the middle classes, their food, 
furniture, and cost of living in Calcutta 
and in the country, 73, 73, their suffer- 
ing from high prices, if without an in- 
terest in land, 73; the expansion of excise 
a sign of prosperity, 130. 

Mausoleums and tombs, notable, at Bnrd- 
wan, I. 373; at Kabra of Mnshid ICnli 
Khan, 438,459; at Maner, ii. 31; atSa- 
saram, 74 ; in the SundarWs, i. 373. 

Mayurbhanj, the largest (4,343 square 
miles) and most progressive of the Tribu- 
tary States of Orissa, ii, 438-441 ; head- 
quarters at Baripada, 441 ; the antiquity 
of the ruling family, 438 ; the killing 
of the peafowl, the chiePs emblem, 
strictly forbidden, 438; climate fairly 
healthy, 438; rich and extensive iron 
ores, 439, projected branch line, and 
iron and steel works, 439 ; administra- 
tion on British lines, and with extended 
powers, 440 : rapid progress in ednea-, 
tion and appreciation of dispensaries,' 
440. 

Mayureswar, village in BTrbhOm District, 
i. 286, industry of silkworms and spin- 
ning, z86. 

Medical institutions, i, 163, 164: vaccina- 
tion, 164; medical statistics, 186. 

Medical, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Medical colleges, classes and degrees, i. 
' 57 - 

Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucus at 
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court of Chandrusnpta, i. i8, his work 
on India, i8, 19, description of Patna, 
li. 33. 

Megbasani, mountain peak in MaySrbhanj 
State, ii. 441. 

Meherpur, subdivision of Nadia District, 
i. 433 - 

Meherpur, municipality in Nadia District, 
i- 43 r> 

Memaii, village in BnrdwSn District, rail- 
way station and important trade centre, 
i. ays. 

Mica, localities and modes of its appear- 
ance, i. 81 : as I mines employing 0,500 
hands, 8t, primitive methods of extrac- 
tion, and employment of women, 81 ; 
amount and value of output, 81 ; in 
Gaya District, ii. 38; famous of Hazari- 
bagh, 334 ‘ 

Mica, the great belt of, in Bengal, in Mon- 
ghyr District, ii. 146, 153. 

Midnapore {,Medinifnr), District in the 
Bnrdwan Division, i. 398-318 ; ^vision 
proposed because of its size and papu- 
lousness, 398, 308 ; its three tracts of 
laterite, delta, and sea-board, with char- 
acteristic crops, climates, and diseases, 
398-300, 30a, 304; large game plenti- 
ful in the west, and a few wild elephants, 
300; the cyclone of 1864 with its train 
of searcity and pestilence, 300 ; the Pea- 
cock and Kaibartta dynasties of Tam- 
Ifik, 301 ; with Orissa under Buddhist 
influence in the fifth century ac, 30I ; 
ceded (lydo) to British, 3ot, after battle 
(iy6s)_of Buzar in perpetuity, 30x5 
recent increase of population since sub- 
sidence of ‘Bnrdwan fever,’ 303; the 
predominance of the Kaibartta race or 
icaste, 303 ; rice and other croi^, 304, 
305; irrigation, mainly from canals, 306 ; 
native industries, 300, 307; consider- 
able trade by rail, road, and water, 307, 
30S ; tbe late and meagre relief in the 
great (Orissa) famine (1866), and the 
huge mortality, 308 ; the prevalence of 
dncoity, 309 ; land assessment, for Ben- 
gal, high, 309, 310 ; the protection of 
the coast-line and low lands against 
high tides and river floods by Govern- 
ment embankments, 3to, 311 ; the high 
standard of education, 311, 313 ; biblio- 
graphy, 312. 

Midnapore subdivision, i. 313. 

Midnapore town, municipality and head- 
quarters of District, terminus of branch 
railway, i, 31 ; with Arts college and 
American Baptist mission, 31. 

Midnapore Canal, navigable and irrigating, 
i. 344, 345. 

Migration, of labour, industrial and agri- 
cultural, i, 38, 39, from the United Pro- 
vinces, 38, to the plains from tbe hills, 


39 J from Bengal to tea-gaidcns c( 
Assam, 39; from Bilw to Bengal, 35; 
extensive into Twenty-four Parganal 
359 i 360, into Calcutta, 401 ; Govern- 
ment supervision of recruiting agents in 
Chota Nagpur, ii. 331. 

Millets, Jowar and bajra, their localities 
pud yield, i. 59. 

Mills and factories, for miles along the 
Hooghly, i. 87, generally of Eoropean 
capital and supervision, 87, 88; facts 
and statistics of, of jute, 86, Sy, cotton, 
87, paper, 87, foundries, and otheis, 88; 
their effect on labour on the whole good, 


Minerals of Province, i. 77-82. 

Minerals, a section in the account of most 
Districts. 

Mines of Province, i. 77-83. 

Mines, a section in the account of somt 
Districts. 

Mir Jaiar, Nawab of Bengal, i. iS, 397, 
his time-serving at Flassey, 437; bn 
grant of the Twenty-four Rugaiias to 
the Company, of their rent to Clive, 
397 ; at Mnt^idabad, his secret nego- 
tiations svith Watts before the battle, 
459, his settlement after the battle with 
the British, 439; the declining fortunes 
of his descendants, 457, their palace at 
MnrsbidSbSd, 437, 458. 

Mir Jumla, capable governor of Bengal 
(1660-4), i. 34, bis disastrous invasion 
of Assam, 34. 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law and successor of 
hllr Jafar, i. 38, turned against the 
English, 38, ordered the massacre of 
Patna, 38, 39, ii. 3, 6, defeated (1763) 
at Buxar, i, 39, ii. 7. 

Mirganj, town in SSran District, ii. 88, 

Miscellaneous revenue, i. 131-138. 

Mithila (or Vidcha), ancient kingdom in 
North Bih 3 r, i. 334, 353; its capital at 
Jonakpur, in Nepal, 334, its famons king 
Janaka (r. looo B.a), the patron of 
Sanskrit learning, 18, 333 ; conquered 
by the Pals and Sens, 355 ; under Ba- 
nian kings (i3So-t55o), tributary to the 
Muhammadans, 22,335; in MnralTar- 
pur District, ii. 107, ioS,in Darbhanga, 
127. 

Mokaroch (Muiama), town and railway 
junction in Patna District, ii. 31. 

Monasteries, Vaislmnva, ii. 263, Buddhist 
in Sikkim, 481 ; ruins of, at Baragaon, 
18, Sultanganj, 180, in Gaya District, 


33 . 34 - 

Money-lenders, the danger of their becom- 
ing tbe chief Inndoivncra now past, i. 64, 
65; the transfer of land to Bengalis in 
Chota h^gpur and the SantSI Parganas 
prohibited, 64 ; the money-lending and 
bonking classes and castes, 91 ; tlw fre-. 
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qnent illegal transfer to, of holding in 
Champaran, ii. 99, loo; rising (185$) of 
Santals against their legal oppression, 
aao, special procedure in Santal Par- 
ganas in cases of recoTeiy of debts, 331. 

Monghyr {Mungir), District in Bhagalpnr 
Division, ii. 144-1 62 ; divided by &uiges 
into a northern allnvial plain and a 
southern irregular undulation, 144, 145; 
geology of the southern part, I43, 148: 
tigers and large game in (he hills, nearly 
extertninated,l47 ; temperature generally 
moderate, climate fairly healthy, 147, 
149 ; history under Mughals and later 
under native chieftains, 1 48 ; rice, poppy, 
and maize the most important crops, 
150, rfi; extensive fisheries, 152 ; mica- 
mines, 152; famous manufacture of fire* 
arms, 15a, 153; railway -works, 153; 
trade by rail, road, and water, 1 53, 154 ; 
of late comparative freedom from fa- 
mine, 134; low standard of literacy, 
156; bibliography, 157. 

Monghyr subdivision, ii. 137. 

Monghjr torvn, on the Ganges, head- 
quarters of District, ii. 160-162 ; now a 
purely civil station, one of the most 
pictuiesque in Bengal, 161; trade by 
rail and river, 162 ; a progressive muni- 
cipality, 162; the old fort, now public 
offices, 143, l6t, its history since its 
traditional founder Chandragupta, 160, 
161 ; the place of retreat of Mir Kasim 
(1783), 161, capitulated after bombard- 
ment to Major Adams, 161, once a gar- 
rison of the Company, 161. 

Mongoioid stock or race, one of the 
original of Bengal, i. 16, 17, its double 
invasion from the north-east of Mon- 
speaking and Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
races, 17; traces of them, linguistic, 
social, and archaeological, 17; early 
rnleis in Bengal, 19, 34 ; their speech 
and its dialects spoken by only one per 
cent, of population, 44, 45 ; their phy- 
sical type, 43 ; the Lepchas of Sikkim, 
ii. 481 ; the usuai excess of males over 
females, 481. 

Monsoon, the sonth-west, i, 13, 14, its fiill 
height in June, its retreat in October, 
13. 14- 

Monuments in Calcutta City and the 
Maidan, i. 415, 416. 

Morrelganj, village and declared (1869) 
port (a failure) in Khulna District, i. 
4S8 ; founded and named after an en- 
terprising English firm, 488 ; centre of 
a rice-growing tract and local trade, 
488. , 

Mortality. See Death-rate and Diseases. 

Mosques, notable, i. 33 : Imambara 
(modern) at Hooghly, 333, near Tri- 
beni, 337 ; Shat Gumbaz at Bagherhat, 
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33,478,486* at Pandna (Hooghly Dis- 
trict), 33, 334; peculiar at Hajipur, ii. 
121 ; atKatranearMurshidabad, i.458, 
459 ; Jajpnr, 363 ; modem in Calcutta, 
414. 

Mosquitoes and malaria in the Twenty- 
four Parganas, i. 358. 

Motibari, subdivision of Champaran Dis- 
trict, ii. 101. 

Motibari, municipality and head-quarters 
of Champaran District, ii. 103, 104; 
head-qnarters of troop of Light Horse, 
104. 

Mountains, i. 5, 6, 187, 302; the main 
axis, ridges, and peaks of the compara- 
tively modem Himalayas, 5, 6, 187- 
200; the sub-Himalayas, 16, 192; the 
ancient hills of Chota Nagpur, 3, 6, the 
Rajmahal Hills, 200,301, Kaimur Hills, 
201, 203 , Singalila, 202 ; their botany, 
13 ; cultivation in, 57. See also Hills. 

Mughal architecture, i. 33. 

Mughal empire, i. 23-27 ; the straggle 
with the Surs fi>r Bengal, 23, the definite 
annexation (1576) by Akbar, 23; the 
Mughal governors of Bengal, 24, 27, 
their practical independence after 
Anrangzeb, 34; land revenue, 122, the 
growth of the hereditary atmtndSrs, 
126. 

Muhammadan archaeology, i. 33. 

Muhammadan invasions and conquest : 
destmetion ( 1 1 9 7) of capital of Buddhist 
dynasty of Bihar and Bengal and mas- 
sacre of monks, i. 19 ; further conquests, 
31 , 33 ; overthrow of the Sens, 20, in- 
vasions and final (1368) conquest of 
Orissa, 31 ; the Muhammadan rule and 
rulers of Bengal, 23, a6, as govemois 
(1202-1330), zfi, as independent kings 
0338-'573), *7, ns governors under 
the Emperorsof Delhi (1576-1765), 37, 
practically independent after Aurang- 
zeb, 24. 

Muhammadans and Muhammadanism, 
mostly Sunnis, the number of its pro- 
fessors, i. 46; their greater fecundity, 
40; reasons why they increase more 
than Hindus, 47; know little more than 
the three cardinal doctrines, 48, are 
mostly of lower Hindu origin and pre- 
serve many rites and beliefs of Hinduism, 
48,49,161 ; their adoration of deceased 
Hrs or saints, 49, the protest against 
superstitions and idolatry of the militant 
and agmssive sect of Wahhabis, 49, 30, 
358; i^parent and real backwardness 
in education, 160, 161, 162 ; special en- 
couragement given to education, i6t, 

Mnhammadpur, formerly large town, now 
unhealthy village in Jessore District, 
i. 476. 

Munda languages, i. 17, 44, 45, sfio. 
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Mundas, aboriginal tribe of Chota Nagpnt (> 751 ) of Orissa, 456, bisgnud- 

Division, i. 249-251 ; physical type son, Siraj-nd-dwla (1756^), 456- 

Dravidian, 250; their Kol speech, Clive’s comparison between it and 

17, 250; primitive viliMe_ communities London,456; for a time still nominally 
with complete staff of ommals, 250 ; the the seat of a ruling Nawab and centre af 

ontbrealc (1899) of the villagers against administration, 456; theremaTaI(i77]) 
their encroaching landlords, 250, the by Warren Hastings of the snpreme 

Act of protection, 25OJ the serious^ in- conrU_ to Calcutta, 456, 457, of the 

snrrection of 1831, 250, 251 ; Animists, administration (1790) by Cornwallis, 

rapidly coming over to Christianity, 457; head-quaners of District temo^ 

250. (179.9) to Berhampore, 457 j thegradnal 

blnndesvarl, hill with old Hindu temple decVme in and present position, title, and 

in Shahabad District, ii. 73; bibho- pension of the descendants of Mir 

graphy, 73. Jafar, 4.^7; its simnltaneons decline in 

Mnnicipalittes, i. 141-143 ; of Calcutta population and sire, 457. 
since 1727, 397; instituted (1850) else- Mnrshidabid (officially Lallrigh), mnni- 
where, 141 j reorganized (1884 and cipality, i. 457-4C1 ; few remains of 

1896) with greater powers, scope, and former grandeur, 457 ; the MotijhTl 

iudependence, 142, and fresh develop- (‘pearl lake’)_, 458, Jafaiganj, 459, 

meat of the elective principle, 142 ; the Mnbamk Mnnsil, 459, Mahimapur, 459, 

number and population of mnnidpalt- Khushbagh,45g,46o, their associations 

ties, 143, the number and social porition with Warren Hustings, Clive, Mir Jafir, 

of their members, native and European, Watts, Umichand (Omichnnd of Mac- 

elected and nominated, 143 ; theirvery anlay),/ajnOT; the modem palace of 

wide functions, 142 ; sources of income the Nawab Bahadur, 457, 458, modem 

and heads of expenditure, l8a ; the in- Imamhara, 45S, the Topkhaaa, artillery 

ddence of taxation per head, 143. park, with an old gun np a tree, 45S; 

blunicipality of Calcutta, histoiy of, i. carving lu ivory and other indostiics of 
397-400, present constitntion and work luxury, 46a 

of, 410-41 2. Museums, Indian and Economic, at Cal- 

Munsifs, their jniisdiction, L 114, the ciitta, i. 414. 

material improvement of their primitive Music schools, 1 . 160. 

courts, I44. Muslins, early export of, and its decay, I 

Mnishidabad, District in the Presidency 82, 403, of Santipur once in repute and 

Division, i. 438-461 ; head-quarters at demand, 428, 437, driven out by me- 

Berbampore,45a; divided by the Bhagi- chine-made goods, 437. 

rathi into the comparatively high and Mutiny, the (1857), in Bengal nnimpot- 
healthy Rarh of the west, 438, 441, and taut and quickly suppressed, L 31 ; in 

the low-lying, waterlogged, fertile, on- Bihar, the brilliaat defence of the hil- 

healthy Bagri, 438, 441 j climate, hot liaid-room at Armh, 31, ii.69, 70 j at 

and dry, 439,440; serious damage, not Banackpore Df(i824and) 1857, 1-380; 

yet made good, of eartliquake (1897), Berhampore the scene of the first overt 

440 ; liability to inundations and Hoods, act, 450 ; at Dinnpore, ii. 7 i > 1 ^ 

440, the doubtful benefit of embank- rescue of the treasury money at Gaya, 

nents against, 447 ; Mstory and interest 32,33; massacre at Sagauli, 104 ; rising 

of District and town, 440, 455-457 ; at MuznffaipDr, 122, 123 ; mutineers 

rice and other crops, 442, 443; pearl forced out of Pnmea into Nepal by 

fisheries, 443; antiquity and modem Commissioner Yule, 1S3; disturbances 

revival of the silk industry, 443, 444 ; during and after in Sambalpiir fomented 

trade and communications, 444, 445 ; bySurendra Sab, 312; defeat of muti- 

Ecardty in 1897, 445 ; standard of edu- neers at Chatra in Hamribagh, 342 ; 

cation below expectation, 447; biblio- defeat of the mutineers at the FMamaa 

graphy, 448. forts, 367 ; services and rewards of the 

Murshidabad town, history of, i 440,455- Rajs of Keonjhar, 443, of the JUija of 
457; said to have been fonnd^ by S.’iiaikela, 475. 

Akbar, 455, refounded and made seat Mnzaffiupnr,District in thePatnaDivision, 

of government (1704) under its present ii.104-123; marches and has trade with 
• name by Nawab Muishid Kull Khan, Nepal, 104, 113, lao; alluvial plain 

455, the reasons, fancied and real, as- with many rivers, 104-106; generally 

- signed for bisremoval from Dacca, 455; veiy healthy, 106, 107, 108; the most 

, failnrc of his house and snccession of densely populated District in Bengal, 

AU Vatdi Khan, 456, his constant log; snbject to disastrous floods of 

tronbles from Maiathas and cession its rivers, raised by their own silt 
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nbove tlic level of the land, loy ; rice, 
barley, and sugar-cane the principal 
food-crops, I lo, 1 1 1 : its famous catt|c, 
lit, i2j; next to Cliamparan, the chief 
indigo District, lii, the history of the 
industry, 1 1 a, its recent decline and the 
revival of sugar, iia, 113; trade, rail- 
Tvays, roads, and waterways, 113, 114 ; 
famines, that of 1896 the most severe of 
the century, 1 14, 1 ij, huge importations 
of Burma rice, 115 ; the first rccotd-of- 
rights of areas under the Permanent 
Settlement, iiO; Government embank- 
ments, iry; education below average, 
ri8; bibliography, ti8. 

Mnzaifarpur subdivision, ii. tiS. 

Mnralfarpur town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, ii. rai-ia3 ; municipality and rail- 
way station, 114, 132 ; clean and well 
kept, 122 ; flonrtshing college established 
by a local samtndSr, raa ; head-quarters 
of Bihar Light Horse Volunteers, 132; 
rising in the hlutiny, 122, 123. 


N. 

KabadwTp (or Nadia), 'new island,’ 
ancient capital of Kadii District, i, 435, 
43(1; a municipality, 436; only 457 
Muhammadans out of over 10,000 
inhabitants, 43C; a great centre of 
Hindu sanctity and learning, 43C, its 
famous teU, 432, the birthplace of 
Chaitanyn, the Vaisbnava reformer, 
436, his festival, 436. 

Nadanghat, village in Bntdwiin District, 
27$, principal rice mart, 375. 

Nadia, District in tbc Frcstdciicy Dhision, 
i. 422-438; head-quarters at Knsbnngar, 
434; at the head of the delta, 422, 
gencially a network of moribund rivers 
and stagnant pools, 422, most unhealthy 
with its onn fever and cholera, 423, 
its soil of decaying fertility, 423; early 
history under toe Sens, 423, the antiqui^- 
and history of the Kajas, 424; indigo 
riots (i860), 424; depopulated (1S37- 
O4, lSSi-6) by ‘Nadia fever,’ 425; 
Muhammadans a decided majority on 
the whole, a minority in the towns, 
425, 42C, 436; Kaibnrtias (he pre- 
dominant caste, 416 ; the birthplace of 
the founder of the modern Valsimavas, 
42C, 427; rice and other crops, 427, 
428; extensive water and other com- 
mnnications, favourable to trade, 428, 
429 ; the serious famines of 18S6 and 
1897, 419, 430; the utbandi tenure of 
land, 430, 431 ; the remarkably wide 
diiiusion of rudimciits of learning, 431, 
432 ; liibliograpliy, 432. 

'Nadia fever," from drinking polluted 
water, i. 358, 424, 425, subsequently 


known ns ‘Burdwan fever’ (q.v.), 
466, 

Nadia rivers, i. ai7, a group of offshoots 
of (he Ganges in Bengal, which unite 
to form the Ilooglily, 217-222, repre- 
sent old channels and still car^ flood 
water, 217; their tendency 10 silt up 
and Impede navigation, 217, the ncckly 
register of their depth during the hot 
season, 217, tolls charged for scouring 
and dredging, I'p s-ahieoftrafiic,_ai7. 

Nnilinti, municipality and railway^ jupc- 
tion in Twenty-four I’nrgnnas District, 

i. 390. 

Kalhati, village and railway station in 
Bitlihnm District, i. 286 ; Us ruins and 
double legend, 2S6. 

Naltigiri, spur of Assia range in Cuttack 
Disliict, ii. 264; famous Buddliist re- 
mains, 364. 

Natahin, village in Darhhanga District, 

ii. 140; centre of grain traflic with 
Nepal, 140. 

Naral, subdivision of Jessoic District, i. 
47.V 

Naral, village in Jcssorc District, i 473, 
the public spirit of its great land- 
owners, 473, 

Naninghpur, Tributary Stale of Orissa, 
li. 447, 448. 

Native States, the history of their relations 
with the British Government, and their 
present administration in respect of it, 
1. 10S-113. 

Native States, arrangements with, in re- 
spect of opium, gtJnjtt, costoms or 
transit dues, Coocli B^ar, ii. 417, 
Otissa States, 434. 

Natural calamitits, floods, cyclones, 
earthquakes, of I’rovincc, i. 15, 16; 
a section under tliis head in many 
Disinas. 


Natural divisions of Province, i, 3-5. 

Nawjda, suixlirision of Gay.=i District, 
h. 44. 

Nnwadn, town ami railway station in 
Gaja District, ii. 55. 

NaySgarh, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
4£'>, 45' ! “ property, cap.sMc of 
great ilcvciojimcnt, 430; rising (1894) 
of Kbonils against their cliief, 450. ’ 

Nayiignrh, capital of Stale, il. 451. 

Nepal, trade with, i. 93, ii. 97, 113, 133, 
140, 186 j routes and passes to, from 
Champaran, 90, 98, from Muraflnr* 
pnr, 114; inilnay from Sakri to fron- 
tier, 133 ; icgislercd in Bliagalpur 
District, 170; of D.irjccling, 204, the 
frontier road end staging bungalows, 
*14. 21$. 

Nepalese : their invasions of Sikkim nnd 
repulse (1792) by the Chinese, ii. 470; 
the Gurkha War (1814-6), >96, 479- 
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form more tban hnlf the popnIatioD of 
Daijcelinf,', 199, their energy and in- 
dustry, 200, 201 i their iarge immigra- 
tion into Sikkim, 480, ^81, into Bhutan, 
491, their nnpopniarity there among 
the Bhutias, 491, bnt a large source of 
revenue, 49Z, 495. 

Newspapers, i. 162, 163, vernacular, the 
recent increase in their numher, 162, 
the striking change in their character, 
tone, and style, 102, 163, as a mte of 
limited circulation, 163, the chief 
rapers of the sects, 163; in Caicntta, 
Bnglish and vemacnlar, 420; Oriya 
newspaper in Bamrn State, li. 416. 

Nilgiri, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 441, 
442. 

Nomcnclntnie, i< 54; threefold Hindu 
names, 54; the common ntiixes and 
their meanings, 54. 

Normal or training schools and colleges, 
i. 159, ifio, lexguTfis, 159, ii. 234. 


O. 

Oecnpatlons, of the Pro^nce, L 52, 
agricnllure, of the vast majority, 32, 
57, other, $2; the disproportionate 
number engaged in catching, coring, 
and selling hsh, 69 ; 8 per l ,000 engaged 
In commerce, gi. 

Occupations and castes, a secdon in the 
account of each District. 

Oil-millj^ i. 88. 

Oilseeds, rape, mustard, and others, 
their area and yield, i, do, 

‘ Old Town ' (Calcutta), i. 394, justice in, 
409, no land rerenue, 410, poh'ce of, 

4n- 

Opium, 1. 131-133 5 'provision for 
limited evport, 132, its amount and 
value, 132; 'excise’ for home con- 
sumption, 132, its licensed sale at fixed 
prices, 132; the net yearly revenue 
from, 132, causes of its fluctuations, 
1.4 a, 233; consumed most on the sea- 
board and wherever Muhammadans 
abound, 134, Government factory at 
Patna, ii. 26; Sarnn the premier opium 
District, 80; export to China, 1132. 
Set also Poppy. 

Oraon, an aboriginal tribe, with home in 
Ranchi District, i. 251 ; call themselves 
Korukh, and hail originally from the 
Carnatic, 25 r, their language akin to 
Kanatese, 250; their wanderings and 
distribution, 251; Animists, with many 
converts to Hinduism and Chiistianity, 
251 ; the bachelors' dormitory, 231, 
girls not married till puberty, 251. 

Oriental studies and learning, originally 
the sole subject of higher education, i. 
152 ; the Mndrasa at Calcutta, founded 


'S 3 , tie 

Sanskrit College (1824), 153, the in- 
troduction (1835) i“d enconragenieni 
of English, 151 ; the recent inciease 
and encouragement of toh for the 
teaching of Sanskrit, 160, oXmaimm 
for the teaching of Arabic aad Feisiin, 
160, of maktabs and Koran schools, 
161 ; Oriental Libtaiy at Faina, ii. 36; 
schools at Puri, 305, See also Sanskrit. 

Orissa, one of the nntnral divisions of the 
Province, i. 3, 5, scenery, 8, the Chilka 
lake, 9, to, hterite, 11, climate, 13-15, 
cyclones, 16; history, as part of Kahnga, 
21, conquered by Aswa, 2t, under 
Mngadha (6 to) and Kanauj ((40), 21, 
the Kesaii dynasty, vouched for by 
the questionable palm-leaf record of 
the temple of Jagannath, 21 and 
note, the dynasty of ChotaGanga,2!, 
Muhammadan invasions and final over- 
throw (136S) of last Hindu king, 21 ; 
under the Mughals and Manthas, 24, 
25, part of Shah Alam’s giant, 29, 
rescued from the MarSthas and annexH 
(1803) by Lord Wellesley, 29 mte, 
ii. 243, 244, 

Orissa Division, li. 242-323; head- 
gnarters at Cnttnck, 261 ; compnses 
five Districts and the Orissa Tiilintuy 
States, 24a; general statistics, 24a; 
iacreasing population, 242, 243; its 
language Oriya, 242; its disliocthe 
caste system, 243; history, 243, 344; 
temporary land settlement, 244, 245; 
principal towns, ports, and antiquities, 
245 ; bibliography, 245. 

Orissa famine (1865-7), ii. 244, in Col- 
.tack, 254, 255; its natural causes 
aggravated by isolation from the rest 
of India, late recognition, and the 
monsoon preventing help by sea from 
Caicntta, 244; the present immunity 
of Orissa, 255; in Balasore, 272; 
worst in Puri, 296, its moitnli^ of at 
least 360 per 1,090, 296, 

Orissa (navigation and irrigation) Canals, 
i. 245-248 ; their extensive and elabor- 
ate system, 246, finannally a failure, 
248, owing to fair rainfall, 246, 247, 
and to ignorant fears of cultivators, 
247: the High-level navigable canal 
between Cuttack and Caicntta, 246, 
247 ; have seenred immunity from 
famine, ii. 255; in Cnttack, 251, 


Orissa Coast (navigation) Canal, i. 245 ; 
docs not pay since the railway, 245. 

Orissa (17) Tributary States (Mahals or 
the Gathjats), ii. 419-472 ; political 
relations with Government, i. 111; do 
not form part of British India, by a 
decision of 2882, ii. 43a; the three 
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watersheds, with fine v.illeys between, 
of three great rivers, 430, 431; tlie 
trees of their neglected forests, 433, 
438, 439; wild elephants and other 
large destructive game, 432; climate 
as of Orissa, and often malarious, 432, 
423, 425; their history of aborigines 
under chiefs all (except RSnpur) claim- 
ing to be Rajputs or Aryans, 423, 424, 
431 ; their submission (1803) to British, 
424; the principal statistics of Census 
of 1S91, 435 ; the principal crops, rice, 
sugar-cane, cotton, all exported, and 
tobacco, 427, 438, 430; the inferior 
coal of the Talchcr field, 429; iron 
ores of Ma] OrbhanJ jiossibly the richest 
in India, 439; roads and waterways, 
actual and projected railways, 430, 431, 
439 f posts and telegraphs, 431 ; pro- 
tect^ from drought by forests, 431 ; 
special legislation concerning, 431, 432; 
administration generally primitive, 43a ; 
justice, 433, people usually truthfol and 
peaceable, 433 ; revenue, miscellaneous, 
433i 434« •“‘•i 434: lax discipline of 
olice and jails, 435; education very 
ackward, but progressing, 435 ; State 
dispensaries, 435 ; inoculation pro- 
hibited, vaccination generaliy unpopu- 
lar, 436; bibliography, 436. 

Oriya, the Aryan language of Orissa, i. 
45, the number and distribution of 
its speakers, 45, iL 342; its printing 
press in Sambalpur in honour of its 
being made (1903) the court language, 
323; press and newspaper in Deognrh, 
461. 

Ostend Company, settlement (1723) at 
BankTbazar, i. 333, 378, sacrificed to 
the Fragmatic Sanction, 378, its sub- 
sequent misfortunes, 378 and note. 

Overcrowding; in Howrah, partly doe 
to municipal taxation, i. 348 ; attempts 
to relieve in Twenty-four Farganas, 
363; in Calcutta, 394, 400; in Furl, 

ii. 304. 305- 

P. 

Pachamba, village in Haxaribagh Dis- 
trict, ii. 344. 

Padma, the name of the main stream 
of the Ganges, from where the Bhagl- 
rathi leaves it to its junction with the 
Mcghna, i. 7, 232 ; in Nadia District, 
433. 

Paharias, marauding hill-tribe, inhabi- 
tants of Rajmahal plateau, i. 301, ii. 
166, 334; their pacification by QcV' 
land, 319, 330 ; Damnn-i-koh, Govern- 
ment estate in Santal Farganas, now 
reserved exclusively for them and 
Santals, 337, 338. 

Paiks, or landed militia of Khnrda, rising 


of (181 7), against oppressive tax-gather- 
ers and venal police, ii. 291, 293, 

Pdknnr, subdivision of Santal Farganas, 
ii. 336. 

Fakaur, village in Santal Farganas, iii 
740. 

Pal, Buddhist dynasty (r. 830-1050) of 
Bihar and Bengal, i. 20, 354, 255, their 
toleration of Hinduism, 20, overthrown 
by the Sens, 20 ; copperplate of, found 
(1780) on site of Monghyr fort, ii. 1481 

Pal Laihata, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
444; the leaf-wearing Jniings, 444. 

Palamnn (‘place of refuge’). District in 
theChota Kagpnr Division, ii. 383-375 j 
head-quarters at Daltonganj, 374; 
mostly a confused aggregation of hills, 
363; the coal and iron ores of the 
Gondwana formation, 3(14; temperature 
generally moderate, 365, the northern 
part healthy, 367; large game abun- 
dant and increasing, 3^ ; its troubled 
history under Rajas, 366, British inter- 
ference (1770), 366, rising during the 
Mutiny, 367 ; indigenous irrigation 
from reservoirs, 385, precarious agri- 
culture, 3S4; nee the chief crop, 385; 
increase of popnlation and cultivation 
due to settlement of Government estates, 
3C7, 3691 37»> 373 : forests valuable, 
but remote from railway, 370; coal 
and iron fields and mines, 370, 371 ; 
railway to Daltonganj coal-field, 371 ; 
famines of 1E97 and 1900, 371, .372 ; 
no subdivisional sjstcm, 372; land 
revenue, 373, 373 ; education very 
backward, 373; bibliography, 374. 

FaUmau, the Kiijas and forts of, ii. 368, 
3G7; the picture of the capture of the 
fort (1C60) by Daud Khan still pre- 
served, 366. 

Fnikot, town in Ranchi District, ii. 381. 

Palma, deserted Jain settlement in Man- 
bhOm District, ii. 390; temple nitli 
nude images of Jain hierarchs, with 
Egyptian head-dresses and attitude, 390. 

Palmyras Point, headland and Innilmark 
for the llooghly in Cuttack District, 
ii. 364. 

Paltii, village in Twenty-four Farganas 
District, i. 390, 391 ; the water-works 
of the Calcutta Corporation, 390, 41 1 ; 
crossing of the grand trunk road o\cr 
the llooghly, 391. 

Pnnchannagram_ (*55 villages’). Govern- 
ment estate in Twenty-four Farganas 
District, i. 377. 

Panckayatt, lillage committees, i. 108, 

FancLt, long hill (i,Coo feet) in M.ln- 
bbDm District, ii. 390, 391 ; the fort, 
with ruins of many temples, of the 
Rlja, 391. 
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Faadua, village in Hooghly District, i. 
354, once a large fortified town, seat 
of a Raja, 334, andent mosqne and 
minor, 33, 

Pangolin lilanis pentadaeiyld), in llan- 
bhum, it. 377. _ 

Panibati, mBnicipality in Twenty-fonr 
Parganas District, i. 391. 

Paper industry, i. 87, the nse of grass 
{saiai) in, 62, t 6 . 

Parasnath, hill (4480 feet) and place of 
Jain pllgritnage in Haiaiibagh Disi' 
tnct, ii 344, 345 ; the scene of Nirvana 
(‘ beatific annihilation ’) of ten of the 
twenty-four deified Jain saints, 345; 
temples, ancient and modem, 345; 
once, and possibly ngain, a sanitanum, 
345: bibliography, 345. , ^ , 

Pargonas, fiscal divisions of the Muham- 
madans, i. 107, except for land revenue 
of no practical importance, 107, 

Paro, town in Bhutan, 11 . 496. 

Patalipntra, capital of Mauryan dpasty 
and of Northern India, i. 18, li. 33, 
described by Megasthencs, i. 18, 19, 

11. 33 ; Dr. Waddell's discovery of its 
remains, 33, 34. Sot Patna city. 

Patharghiitn, hill in Bhagalpnr District, 
it 180; CkaurSsi sunni (‘84 sages’) 
and other rock sculptures, 180; caves 
with relics, iSo; bibliography, 180. 

Patna, Division of Bihar, with head- 
quarters at Bonkipote, ii. 1-143 ; 
general statistics of its seven Districts, 
I ; recent decrease of population, due 
to malaria, cholera, and plogne, I, a ; 
divided by Ganges into a northern 

, plain rising gradually to Himalayas, 
3, a southern strip rising to Chota 
Nagpur plateau, 2 ; its chief places of 
interest, religious, commercial, histori- 
cal, and archaeological, 3. 

Patna District, ii. 3-38; head-qnarteis, 
Banhipore, 17, diief city, Patna, 3i ; 
generally quite flat, 4, with extremes of 
climate due to its distance from the 
sea, s; its connexion with the old 
kingdoms of Magadba and Bihar, 3, 
and with Buddhism, 3 ; the massacre 
of Patna (1763), $, 6 , the precursor of 
the battle of Bnxar (1765) and the 
downfall of Muhammadan rale, 7; the 
Mutiny (1857) at Dinapore, 7, 8; 
the depopulation by plague and emi- 
gration, 8, 9; rice and other food- 
crops, 10, the important crop of poppy, 
10 ; the good Banbipore breed of cattle, 

, 10, 11; Its dependence on irrigation, 
often faulty, 4, 1 1 ; native industries, 
and Government of opium, ii, 13; 
extensive trade by rail, water, and road, 

12, 13; the great subdivision of estates 
under British rale, 14, average lyot 


holdings from ij to 13 acres, ii- 
many msUtntions for higher and lowtt 
education, 15, i6; bibliography, 16 

Patna city (or Aximabad), chief city of 
the District, ii ai, 22, 25-27; one 
of the principal commercial centres ef 
Bengal, 33, a railway stalbn, 22- 
decrease of popnlation due to plague 
and declining prosperity, 22; a muni- 
cipality, 25, recent imptoved diainnee 
system, 35; chief bmldings, official, 
educational, and religions, 33-37; 
manufacture of opium at GuIxarNlgli, 
26 ; ibe Oriental Library, 35 ; the moan- 
ment and festival of Shah AnSni, 
frequented by Hmdus also, s6, 37; 
bibliography, 37. 

Patna city, histoiy of, ii. 32-33; iden- 
tified with the FStaliputia of ancient 
India, 22; legends of its origin, 13, 
S3 ; under the Mnuryas (331 B a) the 
capital of Northern India, 23, detciibed 
by Megasthencs, 33, the riiauges and 
improvements efiectM by Asola, 35, 
24, Buddha's footprint, 34, the third 
Bnddhist conndl, 24; the disappear- 
ance of the city from histoiy (331 B.C.- 
A.S. 319), 34; under the Gnptos, the 
capital remov^ westwards, 24; visited 
and described by Fa Hian (406) and 
Hiuen Tsiang (637), 34, 35 ; nader the 
Mngbals, 33. 

PatnS, Feudatory State in the valley of 
the Mahanadi, ii. 466-460 ; histoiy of 
the rnliag family, 466, 467, its recent 
tyranny, insanity, and incapacity, 467; 
now administered by a Diwan appointed 
by Government, 467 ; partly sntveyed 
and settled, 368 ; decrease of popula- 
tion due to famine of 1900, 468. 

Pa/ni, or permanent lease tenures of 
Burdwan Raj, L 266, 371. 

Pawapuri, village in Patna District, ii. 
37; bnrying-placeoftbelast Jninsiunt, 
and place of pilgrimage for Jains, 37. 

Peacock, Ksbattriya dynasty of Tamliik, 
>■ ^SS> 3°', 317 : emblem on the 

great temple of'rBmluk,3i8; peacock, 
emblem of chief of Mayurbbanj, may 
not be killed in the State, i). 4,38. 

Pearl fisheries, in Muishidabad District, 

L 443. 

Pegmatite, veins of, in gneiss, ii. 334, the 
source of the famons mica of Hazaii- 
hiigb, 334; other valuable or interesting 
products, 334, 335. 

Pempa La, pass in Bhutan, ii. 496. 

Penlops, chiefs of Bhutan, ii. 491, 495. 

People, the, or population, statistics and 
general facts, of the Province, i. 34-34; 
their material condition, 33, 73, 73. 

People, the, a section in the account of 
each District, with statistics of popn- 
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lalion, religions, diseases, area, density, 
inerease or decrease, literacy. 

Permanent Settlement of 1793, secondary 
results of : fishing rights in rivm 
alienated, i. 69, deforestation, 74; its 
primary and lasting resnlt, a huge 
financial loss to the Government, laa, 
123 ; its principle laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis, 127 ; the basis and amount 
of the assessment, 123, the prohibition 
of inquisitorial investigations, 123; 
Shore’s estimate of the division of the 
gross produce of the soil, 123; Districts 
and regions to which it does not 
apply, 123, 124. , . _ . 

Phalot, peak (11,811 feet) rn Darjedmg 
District, ii. 2r4. 

Fhulbani, head-quarters of Khondmals 
subdivision of Angul District, ii. 288. 

Phultala, village and railway station in 
Khulna District, i. 488, 489. 

Fhulwari, town in Patna District, ii. 27. 

Physical aspects, of Province, i. 1-16, 
general outlines, boundaries, and area 
of British territory and of Native States, 
1,2; natural divisions, due to volcanic 
and dnvial action, 3-5 ; mountains, 5, 
6, 187-202; rivers, the distinctive 
feature of the Province, fi-8, 204-239 ; 
scenery, 8; lakes, d</r,&c., 8-10, 202- 
204; islands and harbours, 10, 204; 
geology, 10, 11; botany, diluvial, 
alluvial, and df (he hills, 11, 12; 
fauna, wild and domestic, 12, 13: 
climate, 13, 14; rainfall, 14, 15; floods 
and cydones, 15,16', earthquakes, id; 
of Districts, under each District. 

Pilgrims: spread of disease by, ii. 292, 
diminished by railways, i. 103; quaran- 
tine for pilgrims from Mecca, i. 385; 
hospitals, medical patrol, and relief for 
pilgrims at, to, and from Furl, ii. 304, 
308. 

Pilots, Calcutta, their skill, t. 226, 227, 
their organization as a Government 
department, 40C, 407. 

Pinjrapol, the, at Calcutta, hospital and 
asylum for cattle, maintained by the 
Marwaris. 1 . 362. 

Pirpainti, village and railway station in 
Bhagalpur District, ii. 180. 

Firs, or saints, the Muhammadan (rmd 
often Hindu) adoration of, i. 49 et 
passim. 

Plague, i. 42, first appeared (1898) in 
Bengal, 42, now an annual visitant, 
42 ; its times, places, and conditions of 
pr^ilection, 42, facts and statistics of 
its mortality, highest in 1903, 42 ; as 
a cause of decline of population, 38, 
in Calcutta, 400, in Patna Division, ii. 
2, 55; inChapra, 87,88; inSahibganJ, 
240, 241. 
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Plassey, village in Nadia District, i. 43d, 
437 ; battle of (1757), i. 551 , 436. 437 . 
the battle-field erod^ by the river, 219. 

Pods, the, caste or tribe of Mongolian 
descent, in Presidency Division, i. 353, 
360. 

Police, of Province, L 148-151; history 
before 1861, 146 ; present constitution, 
under an Inspector-General, 147, his 
staff and their functions, 147; a table 
of the force, T47 ; higher grades nomi- 
nated from Bntish and natives, 147, 
148; training of higher and lower 
grades, T48; rural police or olarrl'/idrrr, 
148, 149; statistics of police work, 
150; identification by finger-prints, 
150; reserves, military, and railway 
police, 150, 151 ; of Calcntta, 417, 
4 1 8, special police regulations of Santal 
Farganas, ii. 234. 

Police and jails, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Polyandry, fraternal, among the Bhotias 
and Santals, i. 44. 

Polygamy, i. 44, allowed to all, but 
restricted in practice by social and 
economic conditions, 44. 

Ponies (/angasi), active of Bhutan and 
Nejfml, ii, 493, of Darjeeling, 202. 

Poppy, its area, localities, and yield, i. 
01, 131 ; conditions of its cultivation, 
1 32 , the delicacy of the crop, 133; sub- 
sidized and opium bought by Govern- 
roent at a fixed rate, 6t ; the manu- 
facture of opium fiom, 131, 132; in 
Patna District, ii. 10, in Gaya, 37; 
in Shababad, Gt ; most of nil in Saran, 
80, in Cbamparnn, 95. Sec also 0 | >inm. 

Population, i, 34 - 54 . statisiics of Divi- 
sions, DUtricts, and Native States, 1 69- 
171; density, 34; towns and villages, 
34-36 i growth of, before and since 
first Census 11872), 36, 37; causes and 
conditions of real and apparent local 
growth or decrease, 37, and of pro- 
gressive decline in rate of general 
growth, 37, 38 ; immigrants to indus- 
trial centres, mills, and coal-fields, 38, 
39 and neie ; emigrants to Assam, 39 ; 
internal migration from the hilt- to the 
plains, 39 ; age, 39, 40 ; vital statistics 
and infant mortality, 40-42; diseases, 
41. 42; sex, 42, 43 ; marriage, 43, 44; 
languages, 44, ,k; race and Kiste, 45, 
46; religions, 48-51 ; occupations, 52 ; 
social characteristics, 52-54. 

Population of subdivisions, towns, and 
vilhagcs, _ with rate of increase or de- 
crease given under the section People 
in the account of e-ich District. 

Porahat, estate in SinghbhBm District, 
ii. 404-408 ; the history of the Rajas, 

. once of SinghbhOm, 404, 405, British 
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support (iSso) of their alleged rights 
over the Hos, 395, 396, finally dis- 
allowed, 39C, 405, their decline (1837) 
into pension^ insignificance and 
poverty, 403; the rebellion (1S37), 
capture, and deportation of the Raja, 
405, confiscated State regranted (1893) 
in part to his son, 405; iu organira- 
tion and settlement, 403, 406. 

Pott TresU, i. 89, at Calcutta, 406, 

Ports. See Harbours. 

Portuguese, the first European traders in 
Bengal, i. 37, Portuguese pirates during 
the early Mughal empire, 34, 333, 373; 
founded Hooghly, 335, 33 a. 

Post office, i. too, 101, the old Dak cess 
for District post, too, tot; statistics of 
transactions of, 101 ; posts and tele- 
graphs in Orissa States, ii. 431. 

Potleo', hand industry of common nn- 
glated, everywhere, i. 84, places of 
best and most nrtistii^ 85 ; ephemeral 
life of Hindu earthen vessels unfavour- 
able to development, 85 ; clay figures 
and idols, 85; pottery iactories, 88; 
at Raniganj, 364, 373. 

Pragjyotisha, or Kamarapa, early king- 
dom in Bengal proper, i. 19, its 
Mongoloid rulers, 19. 

Prat 3 p 3 d{tya, the popular hero of the 
Snndarbans, i. 373, in Jessore District, 
464, captor^ by Akbu’s armies, 464, 
his capital Yasonara, 487. 

Presidency Division, known ns Central 
Bengal, i. 353-489 ; general statistics 
of area, population, and revenue of Us 
sit Districts, 353 ; Hindus 50 percent., 
Musalmans 49 per cent,, 35a ; the un- 
healthy condition of the Nottheni Dis- 
tricts, due to silting up and rise of 
rivei-beds above the level of the sur- 
rounding country, 353, 333; chief towns 
and places of interest, 353. 

Prices, have risen more than wages, i. 73; 
of cows and ponies, 65, of fora-grains, 
salt, and piece-goods, 73, 173; of 
Indian and English coal at Calcutta 
and Bombay, 80; fixed of 'excise 
opium,’ 133; of firearms manufactured 
at Monghyr, ii. 153, 

Public Works department, of Province, 
i. 143-143, its two Chief Engineers, in 
charge of Roads and Buildings branch, 
143, 144, of Irrigation branch, 144; 
its operations on railwaj's, canals, 
trunk roads, 144; its numerous public 
buildings, 144, 145 ; its protection of 
rmeient buildings, 143; its drainage 
nnd water-work schemes, >45, deetric 
lighting, 145. 

Public Works, a section u the accounts 
of several Districts, 

Poises, their area and yield, i. 58, 59, 


60, their nitrification of the soil 61 • 
exports of, 174, 173. 

Piinaka, winter capital of Bhutan, ii. 456 

Pnri, District in the Orissa Dmute 
ii, 388-309; the scheme of its riven! 
sometimes dry, in the rains the cause 
of disavtrons floods, 389, 300, sof 
climate generally equable, public herilh 
bad, 390, 393 ; the relwllion of the 
Raja of Khurda (1804), 191, of the 
paiks (1817), 391, 393; the surpassing 
interest of its many antiqnities, 393, 
393 ; rice the staple crop and export, 
* 94 i * 95 S 'dry evergreen’ 
forests, 394, 395 ; its main railway and 
bmnch to Pnri, 395, the great pilgiim 
road from Cnttaek and other good 
roads, 395, 396; the Orissa (anime 
felt here most intensely, 396, its mor- 
tality of nt least 360 per 1,000, 396; 
moderate literacy, 198 ; high mortamy 
from small-pox, 399, repugnance to 
vaccination, 299 ; spread of disease by 
pilgrims, 293, 305 ; bibliography, 399. 

Puri subdivision, ii. 399, 

Puri town, mnnicipality and head-qnarUis 
of District, ii. 304-309 ; railway and 

10. -ids to, 39s, 396: its pojidation 
increasing and swollen by pilgrims, 
304; a mean city of lodmng-honscs, 

304, insanitary from bad drainage, 
overcrowding, nnd the spread of disease 
by pilgrims, 304, numerous sanitary 
improvements executed nnd projected, 

305, resthonses, road hospitals, and 
a medical patrol, 305 ; a fund for the 
relief of destitute pilgrims, 305 ; 
Government offices on beach tolerably 
healthy, 305; Furl Sanskrit school 
and middle school for the sons of the 
priests or pandas of Jngannatb, 305; 
sacred tanks and the minor temple of 
Doknatb, ‘ Lord of Regions,* 309. Su 
s/m Jagannath. 

Farnea, District in the Bbagaipnr Division, 

11. 180-193; a plain wedged in between 
the Ganges and Nepal, 181; occasional 
large game, JSa ; no extremes of tem- 
perature, 182, in parts most unhealthy, 
183, 189; destructive floods nimnl, 
183 ; its legendary and ancient history 
till its conquest (1722) by Saif Khan, 
183, 1S3; rice, indigo, tobacco, and 
lately jute the most important crops, 
185; large areas covered and spoilt by 
the flood-sands of the Kosl, 1S9; 
indigo still the most important indust^’, 
iSG; trade with Nepal, 186; road, 
rail, and waterways, 1 86 ; m.my absentee 
proprietors, 187, the combination of 
cnllivators against, 187 ; education 
backward, rSS; bibliography, 189, 

Foraea subdivision, ii. 189, 
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Pnniea town, mnnidpality and head-quar- 
tets of District, ii. 192 ; steady decrease 
ofpopulationowiagtounhealthiness,l9a. 

PnrQlia, subdivision of ManbhGm Dis- 
trict, ii. 388. 

Pnriilia, municipality, head-qnarters of 
ManbhQm District, and railway station, 

ii. 39I; 

Pasa, village in Datbhanga District, ii. 
140, 141 ; assigned (1798) to Govern- 
ment, 141; since 1904 site for Imperial 
Agricultural College witli laboratory, 
model farms, &c., 130, 141. 

Q. 

Quinine, increased sale of, in pice packets 
of } grains, i. 164, 165, ii. aoi ; its 
manufacture in Darjeeling, aoi. 

R, 

Races, or stocks, the three original of 
Bengal, i. 16, their physical character- 
istics, 45, 46. 

Raghunathpnr, municipality in ManbhSm 
District, ii. 391. 

Railway police, i. 151, 152. 

Railway works, at Barakar, i. ays ; at 
Jamalpur, ii. 159. 

Railways, of Province, i. 92-95 ; length, 
ownership, gauges, operators, &c., 92- 
94; guaranteed light railways, 95; 
steam tramways, 97 ; their economical 
effects, 95 ; statistical tables of length, 
cost, traffic returns, &c., of the several 
railways, 177, 178, of Calcutta, 405. 

Railways, a section in the account of 
almost every District. 

Rainfall, of Province, i. 14, 15; tables of, 
at seven stations, 168; it^amount and 
distribution, 14, 15, recent years of ex- 
cessive and deficient, 14; floods, 15; 
in respect of agriculture, 5(1. 

Rainfall, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Rairakhol, Feudatory State, ii. 462, 463 ; 
large game and a light-coloured wild 
bog, 462; the legend of tlie cradle 
swung between heaven and earth, and 
the child saved by an equivocal oath, 
462 ; the villages granted to bis saviour 
and her descendants, where none may sit 
on a high chair or sleep in a cot, 462; 
the present Raja under probation, 462. 

Rnjaona, village in Monghyr District, ii. 
162 ; fine sculptures of ancient Buddh- 
ist monastery, now at Calcutta, 162 ; 
bibliography, 162. 

Rajaull, village in Gaya District, it. 55. 

Rajhansis (or Koch), a very numerous 
caste in North Bengal, i, 46, See Koch. 

Rajgir, rnined town in Patna District, 


ii. 27, aS ; the Jain Sonbhandar cave, 
i. 32, identified with Rajagnha, resi- 
dence of Buddha and capital of 
Magadha, ii. 27, its five hills, mentioned 
in the Mahabharatn, identified, 27, 28 ; 
remains of the old town and the new, 
28; bibliography, 28, 

Rajmahal Hills, i. 200, 201 ; an isolated 
group in Santal Parganas District, 200, 
of moderate (2,000 feet) height, 200 ; 
their south-eastern extremity the tam- 
ing -point of the Ganges, 6, 200, 
the narrow pass, Teliagarh, between 
them and the river, 200; its former 
strategic importance, 200, now the 
route of the East Indian Railway, 200 ; 
the high plateaux guarded and ap- 
proached by boulder ladders, 200, aot, 
inhabited by the Paharias, 201, their 
crops, timber, and trade in saiat grass, 
201 ; geology, aoo, ii. 216, economic 
importance of the coal measures, 217. 

Rajmahal, subdivision of the Santal 
Parganas, ii. 236. 

Rajmahal, village and railway station 
in the Santal Parganas, ii. 240, now mud 
huts, 240, ruins in jungle of an old 
Muhammadan city, populous at be- 
ginning of nineteenth century, 240, 
chosen by Man Singh (1592) to be 
capital of Bengal, 240 ; numerous 
palaces, mosques, monuments, 240; 
vagaries of Ganges, 240. 

Rajnngnr (or Nagar), village in Birbhum 
District, i. 286, a capital before the 
Muhammadan invasion, 286, now a 
heap_ of mouldering ruins, aSC, the 
remains of the wall of 32 miles around 
the town, 286 ; bibliography, 286. 

Rajpur, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 391. 

Ramgarh, old unwieldy District of Ben- 
gal, broken up after Kol insurrection 
(1831-2), ii. 345. 

Ramjibnnpnr, municipality in Midnapore 
Dhtrict, i. 317. 

Rampur Hat, subdivision of BirbhGm 
District, i. 284. 

Rampur Hat, village and railway station 
ill HTrbhum District, i. 286, 

Ranagbat, snbdivisioa of Nadia District, 

432,433. 

Ranaghat, municipality and terminus of 
_ligbt railway in Nadia District, i. 437. 

Ranchi, District in the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion, the largest in Bengal, ii. 34.^-362 ; 
an undulating table-land, of pi(,tiiresqne 
scenery, with various waterfalls, 345, 
346; tile auriferous schists, probably 
unremnnerative, 347, 355 ; stray bison 
and other large game, 348 ; tempera- 
ture moderate, climate faiily healthy 
save in malarious jungle, 348, 351 j 
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hhtory that of Chota I^gpnr, 348- 
350; snpervi<iion cYercUed bjr Gorera- 
mcnt over emigration agents, 351 ; the 
large number of Christians, dne to 
conversions from aboriginal tribes, 353, 
333; rice the principal cron, 333; the 
decline in the growth of tea, 334; 
shellac the chief native induslty, 355 ; 
no railway, and only 100 miles of 
Government roads, 335, 356; recent 
famine, 356 ; the frequency of mnrders 
due to the dmnkenness and belief in 
witchcraft of aborigines, 357; back* 
ward education, 359; bibliography, 
359 . Sfio. 

Ranchi subdivision, ii, 360. 

Ranchi town, mnnidpality and bead-quar- 
ters of Chota Nagpur Divirion nnd of 
District, ii. 361, 363 ; a cantonment, 
383 ; nn important olTicial centre, 361 ; 
chief scat of missionary enterprise in 
liengiil, 363; welt drained and with 
good svater-supply, 3,61, 

Rangamati (‘red eartli’), ancient town, 
now village, in Murshidabld District, 
i. 460, 461 ; its legends, traditions, nnd 
history, 460, 461 ; bibliography, 4Q1. 
Rdniganj, famous coal-field of, i. 77, 358, 

m- 

Rhnignnj, municipality and railway station 
in Rurdwrm District, i. 375, afS, one 
of the busiest places in Umgal, 375, 
with large trade and factory industries, 
in connexion with the coal-field, 373. _ 
Ranpur, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
451, the most .ancient of all, going back 
3,600 years, 431 ; the Raja not ashamed 
to own a Khond origin, 45 r. 

RSrb, one of the four dhisions of Bengal, 
formed by Ballal Sen, i. 30 , 333. 

RarhT iofi or the ' westem patois,’ i, 261. 
Ratnagirl, small hill in Cuttack District, 
partially excavated, ii. 364; scnipUires, 
some colossal, of Buddha, with thick 
lips and flat nose, 364- 
Rccord-of rights and field survey and 
maps, 1. 13t, 166; the seenrity thereby 
afforded to ryots under Permanent 
Settlement, 131, ii. 99, 116. 
Registration, of vital statistics 1 - 40-43 ; 
of documents, 117, statistics of, 118, 
recent increase in receipts, 130. 
Reformatory schools, i. 130, i69,techDic3l 
and physical education In, 130; at 
. Hazaribagli, ii. 343. ■ 

Religions, 1,46-31 ; statistics of different, 
nntis'e, 31, Christian, 50; Hinduism 
professed by 63 per cent., Islam by 33, 
other forms by 4 per cent., 46 ; reasons, 
moral and physical, of tlie compara- 
tively greater increase of Islam, 46, 47, 
in spite of large conversions to Hindu- 
ism from Animism, 47 ; Hinduism, 47, 


J 

48; Mohammadaaism, 48.50, ChtisHa 

missions, 50, ji, othe? reli^o^^^ 
^ncahonal standards ofd.ltrreat 

bracing all fotms of natnc leligioni. 
11. 306. See a/te Hinduism, liSait 
Chiistaa' 

Rcmnna, village in Balasore District, if 
* 7 °. * 79 : celebrated but unsightli 
temple and fair of a form of KriW 
378, 379. 

Rents, 1. 70, 71, the moral as well as 
Konomical conditions determining rait, 

5 Ihe superior position of the tenants 
in Intern Bengal, 70; average rents 
m in kind 

still paid, 71 i the great disproportion 
between the rental of the Prorince and 
the permanent land revenue, 133, i33[ 
rent-free holdings, 135, 

Reserves, armed police, in each District, 

1.150-. 

Revelganj (or Godna), municipality in 
Saran District, H. 88 ; named after a 
former (1788) Collector, 88; trade 
d.amaged by railway, 88. 

Revenue, Board of, 1 . 105, 137. 

Rerome, of Prorince, i. taf-rgS; table 
of principal sources, 179, of municipal 
nnd local boards, 140. tables of, 181, 
I S 3 . 

Revenue (land and total) of Distncis, 
given in the section land Kerenie 
in the account of each District. 

Revenue of municipal nnd District boards 
given in section Local and Mnuieipa' 
Government in the account of eact 
District. 

Rice, its area 71 per cent, of enUt< 
cropped, i. 58, with jute grown aluiosi 
exclubivciy in the marshy eastern Dis 
tricts,53,36; itsinnamerableTarietiev 
58 : winter, early, and spring crops, ;8 
their cultivation, 58, 59; average yield 
59 ; the g^t importance of the wiatc 
nee, 10 1 ; its w.-iter-carriage to Calcutt: 
365 ; grown on terraces in the Hima 
layas, ii, soo. 

Rice-mills, i 88. 

Rivets, of Province, 1 . 6-8, 304-3.35 
the gradual raising of the surface dt 
to their constant deposits, 3-4, the ti 
of their beds and banks atove tl 
surrounding level, 8, ii. 107 rf /ojrir 
their recurnng outbursts and formvtii 
of new beds and banks,:. 9, and of itii 
marshes, 9, the doubtfnl expediency 
embankments, 447, 467 ; their chan{ 
of main channels, 6, 7, 8; their use 
waterways, especially when the st 
roads are ruined by rain, 98; thi 
alluvion and diluvion, 8, the riiai 
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(nrvey of, 166; of DistrictSi given in 
the account of each, Stt aho Embank- 
ments and Floods. 

Roads, of Province, classiflention of, i. 95 ; 
len^h, source, and cost of maintenance, 
95; the principal roads, pG; roads in 

, allnvial soil, raised and seldom metalled, 
96, little used in rainy season, 98 ; of 
Calcutta, 407, ^o8. 

Roads, a section in the account of each 
District. 

'Rohtasgarh, hill-fort in Shiihabad Dis- 
trict, ii. 73, 74 ; captured and strength- 
ened (i.SBp) by Shcr Shah, 73, added 
to by Man Singh, 73; circumference 
of remains aS miles, 73 ; temples and 
other buildings, 73, 74. 

Rotation of crops, i. Ga, its substitute, 
mixture of crops, Ga. 

Rubber {Fitus elastied), experimental 
cultivation of, i. 7G; growth in Dar- 
jeeling, li. 301. 

RGpnarnjan river, known earlier as the 
Dhalkisor, 1. 330, 33t ; rises in Man- 
bhCm District, 331, joins the Iloogbly, 
331, and contributes to form the James 
and Mary Sands, 331 ; its embank- 
ments, 331 ; railway bridge at Kola- 
ghat, 331. 

Ruscra, municipality in Darbhanga Dis- 
trict, ii. 14 1 ; not so important since 
opening of railway, 141. 

Ryots, the neglect of tlicir security, in- 
tended to be a part of the PctTOnnent 
Settlement, i. lap, their oppression by 
. the samtndSrs, 130, their occupancy 
rights secured (1885) by enactment, 
130; introduced into the Sundnrbans, 
37G, 377; sale of holdings conditionally 
forbidden in Santal Pargonas, ii. 233 ; 
in Orissa, 335. 


S. 

Saiai grass {/schatmum anguslifolinm), 
much used in the manufacture of paper, 
i. Ga, 7G, 301, in Santal Parganas, ii. 
33Z. 

Sabargam, peak (11.636 feet) in Darjeel- 
ing District, ii. 314. . .. , 

Sacrifices, human of the Khonds.ii. 287, 
a88; of thcS.mtals, 233 ; ofjagannath 
bloodless with one exception, 307 ; of 
•villagors, i. 48, camel of Muhammadans, 

Sarar (*thc sea’) Island, with lighthouse 
.?t the month of the Hooghly, i. 304, 
its peculiar sanctity and bathing 

festival, 204. . . -1 • 

Sagauli, village, on the route to Nepal, in 
Chnmparan District, ii. 104: mutiny 
(1857) and massacre of all Europeans, 
toi ; railway station, 98. _ 


Sahibganj,mnnicip.‘i1ityandrnilwnystatioa 
in Santal Parganas, ii. 340, 341 ; from 
its position chief centre of tmde in 
District, 341; depopulated at last 
Census by fear of plague, 341. 

Saif Khan, expelled (1733) tlie Nepalese 
from Pumca, ii. 183, 183. 

Sainthia, village and railway station in 
BirbliOm District, i. a86, 387. 

Sal {Shorta nlusta), of forests, i. 75; 
sleepers of, 75; the principal tree in 
Santal Parganas, ii, aiS, 337, present 
poor state, 338. 

Saikhin, suburb of Howrah city, i. 330. 

Salt, its manufacture forbidden (1898) in 
the Province, i. 135 ; import duty on, 
*34i >37» quantity impoitcd, 135, 
average consumption per head, 133, 
gross revenue from, 135, 179, sources 
of, from United Kingdom (declining) 
and elsewhere, >33; increase of bond- 
ing and revenue from, 134, 133; pre- 
ventive methods, 233; the decline of 
Balnsorc port since Government aban- 
doned (tSG3) monopoly, ii. 377. 

Saltpetre, places of manufacture from 
a natural cfllorcscencc, i. Sa ; output 
and value, 82. 

Salt-Water lake, swamp in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i> 391 ; cesspool of 
Calcutta and on part deposit of street 
refuse, 391, 411, 413, 

SamSstipur, subdivision of Darbhanga 
District, ii. 137, 138. 

Samostipur, municipality in DarbhangS 
District, ii. 141 ; important railway 
junction and workshops, 142. 

Sambalpur, District in the Orissa Division, 
ii. 309-333; transferred (1903) from 
Central Provinces, 300 ; in the valley 
of the Mnhanadl, with much hill and 
forest, 309, 310; usual wild .■mimnls 
nud also buflalo, bison, and rare brown 
lljing squirrel, 322; moist and un- 
healthy, with virulent malaria, 322; 
annexed (1849) as an escheat, 
323 ; disturbances during and after 
the Mutiny, 322; the high status of 
the village priests, owing to their 
intimacy with the indigenous godsiof 
the soil, 324; rice the chief crop and 
export, 315,328; irrigation from village 
tanks, 31G; sal and other forests, 317 ; 
coal- and iron-mines, 317; tasar silk- 
weaving and other native industries,. 
317, 318; roads and raihvays, 318, 
319; no serious famine till 2900, 319; 
zamindari the predominant tenure, 323, 
the settlement (2862) with ^zgaontias, 
320; education veiy backward, 332; 
bibliography, 32a. 

Sambalpur tahsll, ii. 333. 

i Sambalpur town, municipality and head- 
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qnaiters of District, ii. 343; railway 
station and pontoon brid^je^ orer the 
river, 333 ; trade centre of District and 
for Native States, $3 3 ; a printing press 
with Oriya and English type, 333, 
Sanads, dehning the states, porition, nnd 
power of chiefs, i. Ill ; the terras of 
sanads reissued (1905) since the parti- 
tion, ii. 455, 457, 458. , . , ^ 

SandakphO, peak (11,930 feet) in Dai^ 
jeeling District, ii. 314, 315. 

Sanitaria, Darjeeling, ii. 196, 309, Kur- 
seong, 313, Jalapahar, 313. 

Sanitation, village, its difficulties, i. 165 ; 
under local boa^s, 140, under munid- 
palities, 14a ; the provision and disin- 
fection of wells and tanks, 165; Sani- 
tary Board (i88g),nconsnitatiTebody, 
165 ; disgraccfnl of old Calcutta, 397, 
398, of present native town, 394,efi'oits 
to improve by good drinking and other 
water and drainage, 400, 411, 413 ; bad 
of Puri, ii. 304, 305. See also Drain- 
age and Water-supply. 

SSnkmil, village in Howrah District, 
i. 350. 

Sanskrit, the teaching and study of: in 
native schools, i. 153; the Sanskrit 
College, 153; lets, schools for. 160, 
313, 391; de recent decline in, 331; 
Sha^ars a famous seat of, 383 ; report 
of E. B. Cowell on famous tols of 
Nadia, ^33, 436; school at Puri, ii, 
305 ; TnuenT, a former seat, i. 337. 
Santil Parganas, ‘non-regulation* Dis- 
trict in the Bhagalpur Division, ii. 315- 
341 ; head-quarters at Dumka, 339 ; 
hilly save for a strip along the Ganges, 
315, Ike geology and coal-measures of 
the Rajmahal tpge, 3 x 6 , 317, 33S; 
the sal the principal tree of the forests, 
318, 337, 338; ^adnal disappearance 
of large game, 318; climate on the 
whole healthy, al 8 , 330; flood (1899) 
followed by cho1eni,-3l9 ; the pacifica- 
tion of the Faharias (i78o),'3i9, 330; 
the Santals, their advent (rSao), habits 
and customs, 330, 333, 334, thdr 
rising (1855) against oppression, 330, 
the redress (1855, r873) of thdr griev- 
ances, 330 , 331 , 331, 333 ; the large 
emigration eastwards, 333; Lutheran 
and other missions, 335; rice the 
• staple crop, 336 ; irrigation indigenous 
and occisional, 335, 336; still much 
■' cultivable waste, 336; forests, 337, 
338; coal- nnd silver-mines, 338; native 
industries, 338, 339; trade, by good 
.’ roads ondrailways, actual and projected, 
339, 330; famine and cholera, 330; 
special civil and criminal conrts with 
special procedure, 33! ; special settle- 
ment with preservation of the rights of 


the village community, 333; specid 
organization of police, 334 • ednatioa 
very backward, 334, 335; bibliogranliy, 
33 S- 

Santall, a dialect of the Munda fanilj, 
ii. 333. 

Santals, the, aboriginal race, distinctire 
tribe of Santal Parganas, ii. 313, 
original habitat probably neat Dam'o- 
dar river, worshipped by them, 333; 
invited (1830} by British to dear and 
cultivate the Rajmahal jungle, 310; 
Daman-i-koh Government estate now 
reserved exclusively for them and other 
aboriginal tribes, 337, 338; their 
physical character, habits, customs, 
deities, satumaiin, sacrifices, 333, the 
constitution of tlieir village communi- 
ties, 333, 334, with rights to waste, &c„ 
preserved nnd reeognized by Govern- 
ment, 333 ; their rising against the legal 
oppression of money-lenders (rS55), 
330 , their agitation against oppressive 
tamindSrs, sao, 331 ; redress gnta in 
both cases, 330, 331 ; special conrts of 
law with special proceunre, 331, 334; 
now peaceful and contented, 333; as 
colliers, 336. 

Santipur, municipality in Nadia District, 

i. 437, 438 ; its woven muslins, once 
of European reputation, driven ont by 
nacbinc-mnde goods, 437, its pro- 
sperity under the Company, 437; the 
great Rash Jitrn festival, 438. 

Saraikela, Feudatore State of Cbota Nag- 
pur, ii. 474-476; political relations, 
I. Ill, lia; history of ruling family, 

ii, 474, 475 ; services and rewards of the 
chiefs during and since the Mutiny, 
475 ) capital administered ns a munici- 
pality, 475 ; railwi^ and junction, 475. 

Saraks, Jain, ruins of buildings ascrioM 
to, in Manbhum District, ii. 378, 379. 

Saran, District in the Patna Division, ii. 
75-89; head-quarters at Cbapra, 87; 
the Icgenda^ origin of itsname, 75 ; its 
well wooded nnd watered plain, highly 
cultivated, densely populated, 75, I6, 
77, 80; cbild-devonring wolves, 76; 
intense dry beat during May and June, 
76, 77 ; its connexion with the Hnthwii 
family, 77; rice, indigo, nnd poppy 
the most important crops, 79, So ; the 
necessity of importing food and of 
emigration, 78, 8r, the large remit- 
tances from emigrants, 81 ; irrigation, 
15 per cent., mostly indigenous. So; 
trade, commerce, and communications, 
81, 83; famines, not frequent, 83, 83; 
backward education, 84, 85; biblio- 
graphy, 85. 

Sarandn, hill range in SinghbbCm Dis- 
trict, iL 406, 
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Saiaswatl, oW silted-np river in HooghJy 
District, once, till the fifteenth century, 
the main channel of the Ganges, i. 234, 
320; still to be traced by pools and 
marshes, 224; Satgaon, its port, 334, 
335- 

Sam, highest hill (3,615 feet) of Chota 
Nagpur plateau, iL 3^2. 

SasatSm, subdivision of ShahatSd Dis- 
trict, ii. 6y. 

Sasaram ('one thousand toys*}, munici- 
mlity and railway station in Shahabad 
District, it. 74; the only prosperous 
town in the District, 59 ; tombs of Sher 
Shah and his father, 74; important 
Asoka inscription, 74; bibliography, 
74- 

Satgaon, ruined town in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 334, 335: on the alted-up 
Saraswati, 224; once the mercantile 
capital of Bengal, 334. 

Sa/t, or widoiv-onming, its early preva- 
lence in Cuttack, ii. 255. 

Satkhira, subdivision of Khulna District, 
i. 486. 

Satkhira, mnnicipality in Khulna District, 

i. 489. 

SatyabadT, village with shrine in Puri 
District, ii, 309. 

Saurath, village in Dnrbhanga District, 

ii. las ; its famous religious and matri- 
monial fair, 14a. 

Scenery, i. 8, generally monotonous save 
of Chota N^pur plateau, 8 ; of Hima- 
layas, 1 89 ; of the banks of the Hooghly, 
227, 228; of Darjeeling, ii. J93, 2x4. 

Schools, primary and secondary, see 
Education ; special, i. 160, at Calcutta, 
430, school fees, 162, 

Science, instruction and degrees in, i. 
156; laboratories in Bamra State, ii. 
461, 46a. 

Scotland, Church of, mission in Darjeel- 
ing, ii. 206, 213. 

Secretariat, the, of five, i. 105, three for 
ordinary civil administration, two for 
Public Works, 105. 

Sens, the, Hindu dynasty of (xops-ixpS), 
i- 30, 355 ; their great king Ballal Sen, 
30, his discouragement of Buddhism, 
20, reorganisation of the caste system, 
13, conquests and division of Bengal 
into four parts, 20, 255, the era of his 
son Lakshman still prevalent in Mit- 
hila, 30, 355 ; capitu at Nadia town, 
4*3* 

Serampore, subdivision of Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 329. 

Serampore {Sriramfur), mnnicipality in 
Hooghly District, i. 335, 336 ; Danish 
(1671} settlement, sold (1845} to Com- 
pany, 335; with good trade but no 
longer a port, 225 ; its two great fairs 


or festivals of Jagannath, 335; the 
famous Baptist Mission, still flourishing, 

„ 335. 336- , 

Sericulture, places of silkworm-rearing, 

i. 83 ; disastrous effects of disease, 83, 
443, success of Government investiga- 
tion and remedies, 63, 83 ; in BIrblium 
District, 280; its decay in Midnapore 
District has tamed the professional 
Tnntias to dacoity, 305, 309; in 
May Qrbhanj State, ii. 440. See also Silk. 

Seths, famous family of Jain bankers, 
among thefonndeis of Gobindpnr, i. 397; 
their influence in the establishment of 
Murshidabad, 455, 456 ; palace where 
Clive repudiated the agreement with 
Umichand, 459; two thrown into the 
Ganges at Monghyr for favouring 
British, ii. 161; remarkable Jain temple 
near B^gajpnr built by JagatSeth, 107. 

Settlements, financial, between Imperial 
and Provincial Governments, i. 1x8- 
120, as parts of decentralization, r 18 ; 
the settlement of 1904, X19; results, 
seen in expansion of revenue under 
certain heads, 120, 179, of expenditure 
in various departments, xao, 12X, 180, 
especially in Public Works, 144. See 
also Land Revenue and Permanent 
Settlement. 

Sex, i. 42, 43; by Census 99S females 
to every 1,000 males, 42, traly 1,003 
females to 1,000 males, 42 ; the pre- 
dominance of females in stationary or 
decadent tracts, 43, of males in pro- 
gressive and industrial, 43 ; usual excess 
of males in Mongoloid communities, 

ii. 481. 

Shah Jahan, Mughal emperor, his pro- 
voked storm (1632) of the Portuguese 
settlement at Hooghly, i. 332 ; his 
grant (1651) of a factory site to the 
English, 332 ; endowment (1633) of a 
Roman Catholic convent at Bandel, 

330, 331. ... 

Shahabad, District in the Patna Division, 
>>• 5.5-75 > head-quarters at Arrah, 68 ; 
the Kaimnr Hills of the soutl}, un- 
irrigated and infertile, 55, 60; thq level 
plain of the north extensively irrigated 
and highly cultivated, 58, 60, most 
unheal&y, with steadily deteriorating 
climate and population, 59, decadent 
towns, 59; abundance of large game 
in the hills, 57 ; extremes of climate, 
57 ; history associated with the Cheros 
and later with Sher Shah, Sur, 57, 58, 
his forts and tomb, 38 ; rice the main 
crop, with poppy and sugar-cane, 61 ( 
the sugar industry, 62 ; trade and com- 
munications, 6a, 63; frequent famines, 
63, 64 ; education, 66 ; bibliography, 
66 . 
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SheilchpWS, town nn^ railway stalion^in 
Monghyr District, ii. 161. 

Sher Shiib, SSr, Afghan emperor, his con- 
, quest of Bengal and defeat (153®) of 
, lIiimayDn, i. aSi ii- S8, Jt, his fort* “d 
other bnildings in Shahabad District, 

I s8, Rohtasgarh, 73, 74, Shergaih, 74, 
75; his mausoleum at Sasaram, 7^ 
Sbeigarh, rained fort of Sher Shah in 
Shahabad District, ii. 74i iSi the 
sacred Gupteswar care, 75. _ 

Sherghatl, town in Gaya Dlslrict, ii. JJ. 
Shipping, of Calcutta, number and ton- 
nage of, i. 407. 

Slbpor, suburb of Howrah City, i. 350; 
Roj’bl Botanical Gardens, 345. 350; 

• Engineering College, 349, 350. 

Sikkim, Native State in Eastern Hima- 

• layas,ii. 476-486; political relations,!. 
109, ii. 463 ; the catchment area of the 
head-wntus of the Tista, 477 ; separated 
by the main Himalayan axis from Tibet, 
476 i its wide variety of flora, fauna, and 
climate, tropical, temperate, and alpine, 
477-479; its old Tibetan name, 476, 
479, its early political and religions 
relations with Tibet, 479; the invasions 
(1788, 179a) of the Gurkhas and their 
decisive repulse by the Chinese, 479 ; 
the assistance of the RSja during the 
Nepal \Vnr(lSi4),479; purchase (1835) 
of Darjeeling, 196; the quarre! rrfth 
British about slavery, 48a; the treach- 
erous seizure of Dr. Hooker, 197, 4S0; 
the punitive expedition and satisfaction, 
480; the persistence of kidnapping into 
slavery, 4S0, invasion (1861 ) and treaty, 
480 ; intrigues u itli Tibet, 480 ; Tibetan 

■ SVnr(i888),i.3l,i!. 196,480; nppoint- 
‘ meat (1889) of Political Officer, 480 ; 
convention (1890) with Chinese and 
recognition of British supremacy, 480 ; 
subsequent progress and immlgrntion of 
Nepalese, 480, 461 ; principal diseases, 
481 ; preponderance of Mongoloids and 
of males over females, 481 ; Buddhism, 
^he religion of the State and of 35 per 
[xent.> 481 ; the LepchSs, autochthones, 
'481; maize the principal crop, 482; 
the abundance of copper ores, 48a; 
native wool industries, 482, 483 ; trade, 
304, 315, 483; routes and passes to 
TiM, 483, 485 , 486 ; revenue. 483-485 ; 
police, education, and medical, 485; 
bibliography, 485. 

lilao, village in Patna District, ii. aS, 
place of refreshment for pil^ms to 
Rajgir, 38. 

iiligurt, village in Darjeeling District, ii. 
215 ; road and railway terminus, 315 ; 
focus of all the trade ofThe District, 
_Sikkim,and Tibet, 315. 
iilk and silkworms, once flourishing hand 


industries of, i. 83, 443 ; chfef places of, 
83 ; reeling, twisting, and weaving, 83; 
large export of raw silk, 83, 175; de- 
cline in exports of made silk, 83; in- 
dustry of /asar silk, a ritnal dress, fairly 
prosperous, 83; in BirbhCm District, 
380, 281, Cossimbazar, for long its most 
important centre, 443, 453, in Mnrsliid- 
abad District, 444. 

Silk (Bengal) Association (1898), i. 443, 

Silk-mills and factories, i. 88. Sie alse 
Sericulture. 

Silk trade, history of, at Cossimbazar, i. 
443i 45*1 “t Jnngipur, 454. 

Silver, mines of, in Sanlal Fargonos, ii. 
338 ; filigree work of Cuttack, 253. 

Singalila, range of hills in Darjeeling Dis- 
trict, i. 302, separating it and Sikkim 
from Nepal, 202 ; its drainage, spurs, and 
high peaks, 202, ii. 193, 191, 214, 215. 

Singhbhum (' land of the Singh family 'of 
Pordhat), District in the Choffi Nngpnr 
Division, ii. 391-406; head-quarters at 
Chnibasa, 406; level plains, rising into 
hills, hacked by mountains and forests, 
398 ; the flora of its decidnous-Ieaved 
forests, 393, 394, and abundant bnt de- 
creasing large game, 394 ; climate, in 
spite of a very hot season, healthy, 394, 
397 ; saved by its isolation from Mu- 
ghak and Mnhrattns, 394 ; relations of 
war and peace of the British with the 
RSja and his alleged subjects) the Has, 
395-397 ; remains of Jam chilization, 
397! laige emigration to Assam and 
Orissa, 397 ; rice the principal crop, 
watered from reservoirs, indigenous and 
Government, 398, 399 ; the increase of 
cultivation and trade, favoured by rail- 
ways, 399, 400 ; no subdivisions, 400 ; 
crime quantitatively heavy, 400; edu- 
cation very backward, but progressiug, 
396, 402 ; bibliography, 402. 

Siraj -ud-daula, Nawdbof Bengal (1 756-7), 
his descent, i. 455, 456; capture of 
Cossimbazar, 452, of Calcutta, 28, 396, 
397, the Black Hole, 397, defeated 
(>757) at Plasscy, 38, 397; bis death 
and tomb at Mutshidabad, 459. 

SHakund, hot springs and place of pilgrim- 
age in hlonghyr District, ii. i6a. 

Sitamnrhi, subdivision of Muzafiarpnr 
District, ii. 119. 

Sltamarhi, municipality in Muzaifaipur 
District, ii. 125; a railway station 
with a road to Nepal frontier, 123; its 
famous cattle and fair, 123. 

Siwan, subdivision of ^ran District, ii. 

86 . 

Siwan, municipality in Saian District, ii. 
88, 89. 

Slate, quanies and mines nt Monghyr, i. 
82 ; 400 hands produce t,6oo tons, 82; 
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thicker than ^Vc1sh, and suitable for 
flat roofs of bnngalows, 82. 

Small-pox, statistics of its mortality (since 
1881), i. 42 ; special liability of Cuttack 
District, ii. 259, attributed to prevalence 
of native inoculation, 259; often virulent 
in Furl, 299, See also Inoculation and 
Vaccination. 

Snakc-worsbip, regions of its prevalence, 
i. 46. 

Soils, generally fertile, i. ^4, 55, the great 
superiority of the new alluvium of the 
cast over the old of the west, 55, in 
natural fertility, 55, in rainfall, 56 ; the 
jute and rice of the new, 5(1, the variety 
of crops in the old, 56, jy; the new 
independent of manure, 56 ; the enrich- 
ment of other soils by manure and Icgn- 
mens, 62 ; laterite and gncissic soils, 55. 

Somnath Singh, oppressive and rebellions 
Raja of Angul, ii. 281: territory an- 
nexed (1847) himself Imprisoned for 
life, 281. 

Son Canals, i. 239-241 ; irrigation works, 
supplied fiom an anient across the Son, 
239, 240 ; the length of the main, 
branch, and distributary canals, 240; 
the siphon-aqueduct of the main canal, 
240 ; the Districts supplied, 239, the 
area irrigated, 241, capital outlay and 
return, 241 ; values of cargoes and tolls 
on main canals, 241. 

Son river (Sanskrit, Suvama or ' gold *), 
. jiwar of Arrian, i. 211-213; its rise and 
course through the Central Provinces, 
Central India, the United Provinces, 
and Bengal (144 miles) to the Ganges, 
212, legends, disastrous floods, canals, 
bridges, shifting channels, 213. 

Sonamukhi, municipality in Bankuia Dis- 
trict, i. 298 ; once the site of a commer- 
cial residency and important factoiy of 
the Company, 298. 

Sonpur, Feudatory State, ii. 464-466 ; the 
succession of Rajas, distin^ishcd os 
administrators or scholars, 4(14,465. 

Sonpur, capital of State, ii. 466; its an- 
tiquity and former importance inferred 
from ruins, remains, inscriptions, coins, 
464,466; its carrying and transhipment 
trade damaged by the railway, 466. 

Sonpur, village in Satan District, ii. 89; 
important railway station and work- 
shops, 89; its great bathing fair and 
elephant market, 89; the annual race 
meeting, 89. 

Spirits, &c. See Excise and Intoxicants. 

Springs, hot: sulphur, at Bakreswar, i. 
284; at RiijgTr, mentioned by Iliuen 
Tsiang, ii. 27; atSitakund, 162. 

Stamps, ‘judicial* and 'non-judicial,* re- 
venue from, i. 1 35, 1 36 ; of Calcutta, 409. 

Steam ferries, i, 100. 
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Steamers, coast and river, i, 98, 99, ocean, 
99; of Cnlcntta, 406, 407. 

Stein, Dr., his identification of Buddhist 
sites in Gaya District, ii. 33. 

Snadi, capital of Gangpnr State, ii. 456. 

Subamarekha (‘ streak of gold *) river, i. 
235 ; rises in Ranchi District, 235, dis- 
charges into the Bay of Bengal, 235. 

Subba Singh, a Burdwnn zamindar, his 
rebellion (1696), i. 260, the ground of 
fortifying (1702) Calcutta, 396. 

Sugar from date-palms, 1. 467, 481, a de- 
clining industry in spite of duties, 469, 
481. 

Sugar, imports of, i. 175; countervailing 
duties on bounty-fed, 1, 137, 4T0, 469. 

Sngar-cane, its area, growth, and yield, 1. 
60; exhausting and often rotated with 
rice, 6a ; the juice sold as or jaggery 

and also refined into sugar, 60, reflnenes, 
60, is replacing indigo, 60, ii. 80, 113; 
most extensively grown in Bhagalpur 
District, l6p. 

Sultanganj, village, railway station, and 
holy place in Bhagalpnr District, ii. 
180; two granite rocks, with mosque 
and temple on either, 180; stupa and 
remains of ancient monastery, 180; 
bibliography, 180. 

Snndarbans, the (' forest of sundri'), i. 
371-376; 170 by 70 miles of forest and 
swamp, made and still in making by 
the silt of the Ganges, 371, 372 ; man- 
groves and other flora, la, 76, 37a ; 
dangerous tigers and crocodiles, other 
large and winged game, 372 ; liable to 
heavy rainfall and inundation, 372 ; once 
a Raj, reduced by Akbar, 372, 373, the 
tradition and explanation of former 
greater population and cultivation, 373; 
later resettlement and cultivation begun 
(1782) by Ilcnckell, 375, 376, the 
growth of land-jobbers and speculators, 
376, the introduction (1904) of n ryot- 
taarl system, 376, 377; the population 
mainly immigrant and largely occiv; 
sionnl, 373, 374 ; good rice crops in ttH 
claimed tracts, 374 ; valuable * reserved’ 
and ‘protected* forests, 374; railway 
to Port Canning, othervvisc communi- 
cations only by water, 374, 375 ; recent 
administration by Collectors of different 
Districts, 375; archaeology of, 373; 
Khulna town practically its capital, 488. 

Snjiaul, subdivision of Bhagalpnr District, 

Supanl, vijlage in Blugalpur District, ii. 
18. 

SOri, snlrflit'isldn of Birbhfim District, i. 
283, a}i_4.^ . 

Snri, municipality and head-quarters of 
BlrbliOm District, i. 287. 

Surul, village in Birblium District, i. 287 ; 


Nn3 


as. 11. 
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the site of an early and important com- 
mercial residency, aSyi the industrial 
achievements of 'Cheap the Magnifi- 
cent,’ the first Resident, J87. 

Surveys, i, 165-167 ; all based on Grand 
Trigonometrical Sarvey, 165; revenue 
and topographical snneys, 165 ; District 
maps, 165; recent rfidn* survey, 166; 
cadastral surveys and records-of-rights, 
131, 166, 167. 

Snsunia, hill (1,44a feet) in Banlcnm Dis- 
trict, i. agS. 

Syambazar, village in Hooghly District, 
famous for tasar, i. 336. 

Syamnagar, village and railway station in 
Twenty-four Farganas District, i. 391, 
3ga ; old fort, Sanskrit college, and 
dispensary of the Maharaja Tagore, 391, 

39a- 

T. 


Taki, municipality in Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, 1 . 39a. 

Talcher, Tributary State of Orissa, ti. 437, 
438 ; the coal-field not worth working 
under present conditions of carriage, 437. 
Tamlnk, subdivision of Midnapoie Dis- 
trict, i. 313. 

Tamlhk, town in Mldnapore District, 
capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Tdmralipta, i. 317, 318; its ancient 
Peacock dynasty displaced by founder 
of present Kaibartta KSjos, 301, 317; 
visited and described by Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, 301, 317, then a 
seaport, now sixty miles from the sea, 
317: the ruins and remains, 317, 318 ; 
the great temple and shrine of Barga 
Bhima or Kali, originally Buddhist, 
30a, 318 ; the municipality, 318; still 
the centre of boat traffic on the Rup- 
' naiiiyan, 318 ; bibliography, 318. 

- ^fimralipta (or Sulima), ancient kingdom 

of Bengal, 1 . ao, 355, 301 ; Us magni- 
ficent capital, TamlGk, 355, 317, 318. 

- Tinglu, peak (10,074 feet) in Daijeeiing 
{ 'District, ii. 215. 

’,')Tanks for irrigation, i. 68, prominent in 
' Satnbalpur, li. 3iOj 316. 

'Turakeswar, village in Hooghly District, 
'• i- 33^, 337; reached by two railways, 
337, its famous shrine of Siva and reli- 
gious festivals, 336, 337 ; the harmless 
* substitute of a belt for book-swinging, 
, 3 ^ 7 ** , ■ * 

Tasar silk,*its demand for religious cere- 
monies, 1 83, its 'chief centres, 83, a 
fairly pro^erons* industry, 83;' _ 
Takes, 'fhunicipal', r.‘ 143, 183. 

Tea; the three JocaliUes of its large eulti- 
vntion,‘i. 6i*j hrCa’ of aio square miles, 
and yield of ji, 000, 000 lb., Oij'f he late 
disastrous fall , iq 'prices due to over- 


production, 61 ; in Daijeeiing, ii, aot ; 
rents of leased tea lands, 205. 

Tea trade, its channels, i. 91, valne of 
exports, 175. 

Technical schools and education, i. 157, 
at Btttdwan, 373, of Wesleyan Mission 
at Bankura, agi. 

Tckari, municipality in Gaya District and 
seat of the Rqj, ii. 55 ; the death or 
flight of nearly half the population 
(1901) from plngnc, 55. 

Tckari RBj, estate in Gaya District, 11 . 45- 
47 ; the history of the family and estate 
from T 739. 45-47; its recent improve- 
ment under the Court of Wards, 46; 
its present extent and value, 47; biblio- 
graphy, 47. 

TcliagarbT, pass in Sanlal Pnrganas be- 
tween J^jmahal hills and Ganges, ii. 
341, now route of railway, i, soo, its 
former stmtegic Importance, 3oo, 

Temperature, of Province, i. 13; of Dis- 
tricts, in the acconnt of each. 

Temples, typical forms of modem,!. 48; 
notable, of TamlDk, 318, at Butdwan, 
373, Kfilna, 374, Bishnupnr, 297, Bans- 
baria, 331, Tarakeswnr, 336, 337, of 
the Sundarbins, 373, KamSrhati, 38S, 
Kliardah, 389, bnried at Afsar, 11 . 47, 
Buddb Gaya, 49, 50; Gayfi town, 53, 
54 ; Jain, nt Mnsar, 72 ; Kobtasgarb, 
73, Sonpnr, 89, Colgeng, 178, Karan- 
garb, 179, Deogarh, 239, Jajpur, 26a, 
Udayagin, 364, Bhubaneswar, 300, 
301 ; Jain on Kliandgiri, 303 ; ruined, 
of Koniirak, 303, 304; of Jagannath, 
305-308; ofLotoatb, 309; Sambalpur 
District and town, 313, 333; Jain at 
Farasnath, 344, 345 ; on Mahndi Hill, 
344; Chati3,35i; Jain,atBoram,389, 
at Pakbira, 3^| Jain or Buddhist at 
CharrS, 389; Jain at Palma, 390; Khi- 
ching, 441 ; Band, 453. 

Tenures and tenure-holders, 1 . 1 37-139; 
secured (1885) by the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 129; reclaiming tenures, 12S; land- 
jobbing tenures, 12S, 129; tenures 
peculiar to Orissa, ii, 356. 

Tliackemy, Mr. K., father of novelist, Col- 
lector (1805) of jessote, 1. 465. 

ThSna, or police circle, the smrilest unit 
of administration, i. 107, in Calcutta, 
418. 

Tiar, or Madhuban, Canal, protective, in 
Champaran District, i. 339, ii, 96. 

Tibet, early relations, politial and reli- 
gious, with Sikkim, ii. 479, intrigues 
with, against British, 480; conquerors 
of Bhutan, 489; invasion (t888) by, of 
Sikkim, i. 31, disappointing results of 
trade convention with, 31 tt passim, 
British mission (1904) to Lhasa and 
new convention, 31, trade with, dis- 
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conraged and still trifling, 93, ii. 204, 
9 i 5 i 4831 wool trade, 304, 313; Govern- 
ment purchases of Tibetan mules at 
Kalimpong agricultural show, 313; 
trade routes through Sikkim, 476, 483, 
485, 486, through Jihutan, 494. 
Tibeto-Burman invaders and languages, 
i. I 7 i 45 - 

Tigeis, comparatively scarce, i. 13. 
Tigiria, the smallest of the Tributary 
States of Orissa, ii. 449. 

Tilothn, village in Shahabad District, ii. 
75 i the gorge of the Tutrabi river sacred 
to Sitala, 75, the many-armed image, 
7S» great fair, 73. 

Tindharia, village (3,748 feet) in Dar- 
jeeling District, ii. 325 ; railway station 
and workshops, 215. 

Tinstone. See Cassiterite. 

Tippe_ra,or Hill Tippcra,ancient kingdom 
of, i. no. III and note\ political rela- 
_tions with Kaja of, 1 10, iti. 

Tirhut, a former District of North Bihar, 
now divided into Muzaifarpur and Dar- 
bhanga, ii. 133. 

'ilbta river, i. 233-2351 rises in Tibet, 
falls into the Brahmaputra, 232, 333 ; 
its course through Sikkim, Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, Cooch Behar, and Rangpnr, 
333, 334 1 its sudden and destructive 
change (1787) of channel in Kangpur, 
234 1 its legend, 233. 

Titagarh, municipality .and railway station 
in Twenty-four Faiganas District, i. 
393 - 

Tobacco, i. do, grown everywhere, and 
largely in Rangpur and the neighbour- 
hood, do 1 its area, growth, and yield, 
do; export of leaf to liurma. Go, 174; 
excellent in Cooch Behar, ii. 412. 

Todar Mai’s settlement (i.sSa), i. i 32 et 
pastim ; as Akbar's general at Monghyr, 
li. ido. 

‘Toddy cat,’ or palm civet, ii. 1G4. 
Tolly’s Nullah, jiart of the Calcutta nnd 
Eastern Canals system, i. 344 ; the Adi 
Gangs, or ‘original’ Ganges, 244; 
named after Major Tolly, the pioneer 
(1777} of the system, 243; Kali Ghat, 
414. 

ToIIjgnngc, municip.slity in Twenty-four 
Farganos District, i. 393 ; a southern 
suburb of Calcutta, wiUi electric tram- 
way, 392 ; police-barracks, steeple- 
chase course, nnd golf links, 393 ; the 
, residcilce of descendants of TipC Sultan, 

393- 

Tungsa,>il]ngc in Bhutan, ii.49d: head- 
quarters of the Fenlop of Eastern 
Bhutan, 496. 

Totemism, of aboriginal tribes, i. 348, in' 
MayOrblranj State, ii. 438. 

Towns and villages, population of, i. 34, 
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35, statistics of, id9-l7i ; 95 per cent, 
in villages, 34 ; the tracts of highest 
urban population, 35 ; the absence of 
connexion between the growth of towns 
nnd the prosperity of the people, 35 ; 
the population of Calcutta, Howrah, 
Patna, and Dacca, 35, 36. 

Trade (general), present : chief imports 
nnd exports, i. 89 ; Calcutta and its 
suburbs the principal centre of trade and 
industry, 89, other special centres, 89 ; 
Commercial Chambers and Associations, 
89; Pott Trusts, 89; trade channels, 
90, 91 ; trading classes nnd castes, 91. 
Trade, internal, in the Province, i. 89, 
90; registration defective, 89; Calcutta 
practically the receiving and distnbnting 
centre, 89; the exports and imports 
between the eight blocks or divisions 
of the Province, 90; internal trade of 
Calcutta, 405. 

Trade, early foreign, Portuguese and 
Dutch, i. 37, 28 ; in silk, 443, 453 ; 
British, 38, 88, the chief exports, 38, 
88, bullion the chief import, 88 ; its 
revolution and increase since the acqui- 
sition of the Province, 88, 89; of Cal- 
cutta, 403 ; of Cossimbazar, 451, 432. 
Trade, present foreign, with countries out- 
side India, i. 91, chief articles of export 
nnd Import with several forcim coun- 
tries, (<z) by sen, 91, their value, 175, 
( 3 ) by land, chiefly with Ncp 51 , 93, 
their value, 1 vd ; of Calcutta, 403, 404 ; 
with Cooch Behar, ii. 413, with Orissa 
St.ncs, 430, with Bhutan, 493, 494, with 
Tibet, see 'i'ibct. • 

Trade of the Province, with other parts 01 
the Indian Empire, i. 91, the chief 
articles of export nnd import, 91, their 
value, 174; of Calcutta, 405, 

Trade, coasting, of Calcutta, i. 404, 40^ ‘ 
its recent large increase, 407. 

Trading Associations, of Province, i. 89, 
of Calcutta, 405. 

Tramways, steam in rural areas, i..,^; 
electric in Calcutta and llow;rnh;',97': 
ol Calcutta, 408, ' ' ^ 

Traslii-chdd-zong, summer capltal^'rbf 
Bhutan, ii. 496. 

Treasure, originally almost the sole'iin-- 
port, i. 88; exports nfid' -imports of, 
between Bengal and the rest of India, 
174; between Bengal arid foreign coun- 
tries, by sea, 175, by land, 176. ^ 
Trees, of plains; nnd hills, i.- ia,*|\vciy’ 
varied, of forests, 75 j' cxpcriiriental 
cultivation of ruliber, 7d ; of alluvial 
tracts, 359; of Darjcjilng forest;, ii. 
303- • 1 i.f a-' -• 

Tribcni Canal, a protective .work, _ now 
undef construction fn'Gbamparan' Dis- 
Uict, 1.335. 1, .- 
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TribenI ('three streams'), _ holy village 
and ghat in Hooghly District, i. 337 ; 
the principal Hindu festivals and fairs 
held there, 337, 338; the famous 
mosque with the tomb of Jafar Khan, 
337 - 

Tributary States of Orissa, Su Qrissa. 
Tribute, of Tributary States, amount 
stated in section on each. 

Tubercnlosis, in jails from overcrowding, 

i. i5t, in Calcutta, 400. 

Tule La, pass (10,000 feet) in Khntan, 11 . 

496. 497 - , . . 

Tnmias, Muhammadan c.-iste enltivatmg 
mulb^ry (tutti) trees, i. 309 ; owing to 
decay of their industry have taken to 
dacoity, 303, 309. 

Turmeric, principal crop of the Kbonds, 

ii. 2S7. 

Twenty-four Parganas (originally fiscal 
dirisions),Disttict In thePresidencyDivi- 
sion,i. 353-393; its unhealthy, decadent, 
northern tract of dead and dying rivers, 
354, 358, its sonthem of the Snndar- 
bans, progressive and comparatively 
healthy, 354, 358} scenery and rivers, 
354i 335 i not and moist, exposed to 
floods, 356; early history before the 
battle of Plossey (3757) and cession by 
,Mir Jafar to the Company, 356, 357; 

' the outbreak of the Mutiny at J&rrack- 
poWi 357 ! very low birth- and death- 
rates, 358, irregular growth of the 
population dependent on immigration, 
359 > 360; the success of Christian 
missions among the prevalent aboriginal 
castes, 360, 361; rice and jute the only 
important crops, 363, 363, hand indus- 
tries insignificant, 363 ; extensive factory 
industries along the raised banks of the 
Hooghly, 363, 363; imports and exports 
' by rail, load, and water, 363, 364; the 
three great water routes between the 
rice fields and Calcutta, 365 ; the pre- 
artralence of dacoity, 366 ; the rents more 
' than four times the land revenue, 368, 
'-3G7; the large number (twenty-six) of 
cmunleipalities, 3G7 ; embankments and 
y. drainage of embanked area, 367, 368; 
high literacy, 368 ; bibliography, 369. 

* • 

J" ■ u. 

Udayagiri (• Sunrise,’ i.e, easterly, ‘hill’), 

. peak in Cuttack District, ii. 384; colos- 
sal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, 
ruined temples and caveS, 364, 
Udayagiri, sandstone hill in Fun District; 

ii. 309. See also Khandgiri. 

Udhua Nnllah, village and stream .‘ria^ 
. Santal Parganas, ii. S41, scene of ^lif* 
Kasim’s defeat (i 763) by Mnjnr Adams; 
» 4 t- . ^ • ”■ . 


Ulnbaria, subdivision of Howrah District, 

i. 346- 

Ulnbaria, municipality in Howrah Dis- 
trict, i. 350, 351 ; a railway station, 
and daily steamers to Calcutta, 350. 

Union committees, i. 140. See also Dis- 
trict Boards. 

United Kingdom, trade with, i. 90, 91 ; 
two-thirds of imports, one-thiid of ex- 
ports, 91 ; of Calcutta, 404. 

University, the Calcutta, founded 1856, i. 
155. 418: not a teaching body, 155; 
its functions, 155, modified and extended 
(1904) by Indian Universities Act, 155, 
its government, legislative by a Senate 
and Facult{e.s, 155, 156, executive by a 
Syndicate and Boards of Studies, 156; 
its expenditure met by examination fees, 
156; its fiveFaculties and their degrees, 
<5^1 >57 i affiliated Colleges, Arts and 
Professional, 156, 157; regnlations and 
conditions of its degrees, 156, 157; 
statistics of University results, 157. 

Uthandi tenure of land, on long continuous 
cultivation, common in Nadia District, 
i. 430, cneonrages rack-renting and care- 
lessness, 430, 431. 

Utbirpara, mnnicipality in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, 1. 338; its imposing public library 
rich in local topography and Indian 
books, 338, partly collected by the 
Httrkartt newspaper, 33S. 


V. 


Vaccination in Province, facts and sta- 
tistics of, i. 164, 186; compulsory only 
in municipalities, aC8 et fassim ; slow 
progress of, in Orissa States among 
chiefs and people, ii. 436. 

Vaccination, a section in the account of 
each District. 

VaUali, ancient kingdom of Bihar, i. 18, 
255 ; a stronghold of Buddhism, 255, 
its capital, Basarh, the place of the 
second (A.P. 377) Buddhist council, 
which led to the split into Northern and 
Southern sects, 255, ii. 120. 

Vaishnnvas, modem reformed sect of, their 
teaching and divisions^ i. 436; their 
founder, Chaitonya, bom (1485) at 
Nadia, 436. 

' VansittartVilla,’ the jail atBaiasat,!. 379. 

Vehicles, i. 96, 97; country carts 'of 
Bengal, 96, 97. 

Veterinaiy Civil department, i. 66. 

Villages, contain 95 per cent, of entire 
popnlatlon, i. 34; the difficnlty of de- 
fining a village for census purposes, 36; 
the variety of villages, compact, strag- 
gling, in gardens, or on mounds, 30 ; 
present remains of village autonomy and 
communities, 108, the watch and fatseh- 
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Syats, 108,1^8,149; hopeless sanitation 
of, 165; field nnd village naps, iftS; 
the primitive village communitjr at the 
Muiidas, 350, of the Santals, it. 233, 
234, 333, of the Kols, 403, 404. 

Vital statisties, registration of births and 
deaths, i, 40-43 ; in towns compulsory 
on nearest male relative, 41 ; in villages 
by chaukTdart, checked by police, vacci- 
nation oiTicers, &c., 40, 41, 149; last 
actuarial birth- (43-9) and death- (38-9) 
rates, 41 ; the increasing approximation 
of returns made, 41 ; the mortality of 
diseases, especially fever, cholera, and 
plague, 41, 43 : the high infant mor- 
tality, 43 ; a table of vital statistics ns 
registered (1881-1901), 43. 

Volunteer corps, their head-quarters, num- 
ber, and character, i, 145, 146; at 
Calcutta, 417. 

Vjasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas 
nnd Mahabharata, the romance of his 
birth, ii, 454. 

W. 

Wagrs and pay, i, 71, 72; in cash, of 
skilled and nnskilled labour in town nnd 
country, 71 ; their rise and fall, 71 ; in 
kind, of day-labourers and village em- 
ployes, 7t, 73; the rise in food-grains 
38-5 per cent,, in wages of even skilled 
labour only 35-4. 7a ; family or ganj; 
wages, in coal-mines, 78, 79, 364, ii. 
33O; in factories, i. 88; of teachers, in 
the subordinate sers'icc, 134, primary, 

1581 I59i of school >3^- 

Wahhabis, or Fararis, Muhammadan sect 
olj '• 49i preached by 

its Arabian founder, 49, not accepted 
by all members of the sect, 49; its 
general protest against idolatry and 
superstition, 49, 30; their rising (1831} 
against a beard-tax, 338, 41C. 

Water communications, a section in the 
account of most Districts. 

Water (irrigation) rates, i. 68 , 

Waterfalls, in Kiinchl District, ii. 34G, of 
tlic Karaninasa, i. 3t4, at Tiluthu, ii. 73. 

Water-lifts, i. G8, 6 g, 

Water-supply, control of, by local bodies, 
i. 140, 143, 163, 

Waterways and communications of l*ro- 
vince, t. 98-100. See aho Canals amt 
Kivers. 

Water-works (by I’liblic Works), cliief, i. 
143; sanitary effects of, at Ihirdwan, 
373 ; the gooA nnd evil of the water- 
works .it llowrah, 349; the supply of 
filtc red W'atcr to Calcutta and its snbiirl», 
400, 411, of tinfiltcrcd w.itcr, 411. 


Watts, Mr., Resident nt Cossimbaxar, i. 
433, imprisoned (1736) with his assis- 
tant, Hastings, at Mnrshidabad, 433 ; 
his negotiations with Mir Jafar before 
Flassey disguised as a woman, 439, nnd 
4.‘;9- 

Weather, in different parts at different 
seasons, i. t3, 14. 

Weaving (hand) : cotton, much crippled 
by cheap machine-made goods, 1. 83, 
still holds its own in places, 83, 83 ; 
silk, once a flourishing trade, 83, now 
declining, 83; jute, 83. See aha 
Factories and Mills. 

Wellesley, LoirI,Govcrnor-Cencral 79S- 
1803), c.illcd attention (1803) to insani- 
tary state of Calcutta, i. 39S, began 
(1797) Government House, a palace in 
place of a counting-house, 412. 

Wells, not much used for irrigation, I. GS, 
their cost, 68; provision of sanitary, 
and disinfection of, in epidemics, 163. 

Wireless telegraphy station at Fraserganj 
in the Sundarbans, i. 374, 373. 

Wolves, devour children in Saran District, 
ii. 76. 

Women, actual and proportional number 
of, i. 43, 43, 169-171; their prepon- 
derance in backward tracts, 43 ; age at 
marriage, 43 ; statistics of married, un- 
married, nnd widowed, ^4; the gradual 
disappearance of prejudice against 
widow -marriage, 43.44: dress, 33, 73; 
and children push the coal to the shaft, 
78; in mica-mincs, 81 ; ns silk and jute 
wcavcrs,83; the training of Indy doctors , 
in the scope of municip.alilics, I43 ; 
education of, 139, iGi, 183. 

Wool, industries of (hand), i. 84 ; trade 
in, with Tibet, ii. 304, 213. 

* 

Z. 

XamtHtliUj, originally territorial chiefs, 
finally hereditary farmers of rcvuiuu 
nnd handowners, i. 136, 127; their res'- 
cognition ns proprietors of the soil by '• 
I-ord Cornwallis, 137; the limitations ; 
to their present heritable nnd alienable,^; 
right to the land, 127, their tenants,, 
137-139; falliiic to employ (1807-10)'., 
in magisterial w ork, 1 46 note ; cmbculer ' 
ment of revenue (>770) in llhagalpuf* 
District, ii. 1G6; oppression oT Santals/ .i 
330 ; ill relations in Chota N.'igpur ' 
between Hindu landlords and desjiised 
aborigines, 349, 357, 358. 

Xanaria, leaching, i. 1,49, bo5|nta1s, 1C3. 

: Zoological Gardens nt Alipore, i. 37H, T 
';r-^s6. i 
'Zo'dlogy. ,^ee FaKn.a. 





